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to  travel  with  a  postilion ;  eo  that  two  of  them,  with  horses  to  match, 
awakened  in  the  population  of  the  little  town  what  the  poet  calls  "  the 
Luithed  amaze  of  hand  and  eye  ^  "  they  also  opened  their  moutba  exceed' 
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in^ly  witte,  and  encircled  the  vciiicle  contaimng  Mr.  Joaeeliii 
daugiiter  to  catch  any  cnimb  of  information  respecting  those  distinguislied 
strangers,  much  like  ex|)ectant  gohlfish,     Tliere  had  lieen  no  such  excite- 
ment in  the  plac^  since  the  travelling  circus  had  pitched  its  tent  there 
in  the  autumn  of  hist  year,  and  it  waa  now  mid- June. 

It  ia  possible  that  these  good  people,  even  if  the  horses  and  the 
*' turn-out"  had  not  been  theii'  chief  attraction,  might  have  faile<l   to 
seize  the  more  subtle  shades  of  character  in  the  two  paysengers  thiia 
offered  to  their  observation  ;  but  one  of  them  at  least,  had  they  been 
more  skilful  students  of  human  mitiire,  would  have  been  well  worth  theii* 
study.     The  Hon.  George  Emilias  Joscelme  Wiia  a  gentleman  whose  aris- 
tocratic appeai*ance  and  impose  of  manner  showed  to  the  utmost  advan-  ^^ 
tage  in  an  open  barouche.     The  afternoon  waa  not  very  far  advancedj^H 
yet  an  ample  fur  cloak  was  carelessly  arranged  about  him,  and  the^^ 
travelling  cap  which  surmounted  bin  already  silvering  head  was  di-awn 
down  to  his  ears.     He  was  but  forty-five,  but  had  accomplished  his  life's 
journey  at  so  tjuiclc  a  rate  that  he  had  considerably  damaged  his  consti 
tution,  and  had  grown  o!d  before  bis  time.     This  cii-curastance,  however^ 
gave  a  deliaxcy  to  his  appearance  that  by  no  means  detracted  from  its 
interesting  character  ;  his  faded  colour  and  wasted  featuioa  looked  voiy 
appropriate  in  the  bai-uuehe  and  four,  thoupfh  if  his  legs  had  been  visible, 
and  one  could  have  disengaged  one's  attention  from  the  violet  stockinga 
and  patent-leather  shoes  in  which  they  tenninated,  you  might  (in  igno- 
rance of  his  rank)  have  called  iiim  spindle-shanked.     He  had  a  calm, 
exhausted  smile  which  (as  though  he  had  been  a  prince  of  the  blood  who 
had  passed  his  life  in  acknowledging  the  plaudits  of  the  populace)  sn 
geated  the  mvages  of  affiibility. 

His  daughter,  Ella,  waa  not  unlike  him  as  to  feature,  and  her  com- 
plexion Tvaa  perhapH  somewhat  too  delicate  to  be  associated  with  robust 
health,  but  thei-e  was  no  trace  in  it  of  illness  or  languor.  Her  face  waa 
*'  pale  and  thinner  than  should  be  for  one  so  young,"  but  this  did  not 
arise  fi"om  physical  causes.  She  liad  what  prsona,  in  very  different 
circles  from  those  in  which  Mr.  fJeorge  Emihus  Josctdine  was  accustomed 
to  move,  ai-e  wont  to  term  **  enough  to  think  about ;  "  her  father  was  the 
only  relative  she  had  in  tlie  world,  and  her  friends  were  comprisetl  within 
the  four  walls  of  a  school  at  Clapham,  from  which  she  had  but  lately 
emei*ged  to  join  Mr.  Josceline  on  the  Continent,  where  he  had  been  li\^g 
a  nomad  Hie  (though  by  no  means  in  tents)  fur  many  yetxrs.  She  knew 
little  of  his  past-^  or  of  her  own  so  far  as  it  related  to  him  ;  she  had  seen 
him,  previous  to  the  last  six  montlis,  for  only  a  few  Lours  at  a  time,  when 
he  hail  called  at  Minerva  Lodge  to  make  inquiries  about  her  of  the  school- 
mLstress,  and  to  express  his  regi-et  to  her— which  he  did  with  gi^aceful 
tenderness— that  for  the  present^  and  mitil  she  should  grow  up,  he  had 
no  home  to  offer  her  :  and  of  her  future  she  knew  still  less.  Absolutely 
nothing,  indeed,  except  that  it  must  needs  be  but  sparely  provided  for. 
She  had  gathered  from  observation — for  no  definite  statement  on  the 
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matter  had  ever  been  made  to  her — that  her  father  was  living  at  least  np  to 
his  income;  but  this  was  a  subject  on  which  she  had  had  no  encoura^ 
ment  to  speak.  The  first  time,  indeed,  that  she  had  ever  hinted  at  it 
was  on  the  present  occasion ;  and  even  then,  with  the  utmost  delicacy, 
and  in  the  French  tongue,  in  which,  when  they  were  alone  together, 
Mr.  Josoeline  (who  had  a  curious  repugnance  to  England  and  the  Eng- 
lish) preferred  to  converse. 

*'  Are  not  four  horses,  papa,  a  little  expensive  1 " 

Mr.  Josceline's  smile  expanded  into  a  genial  ray,  and  his  calm  grey 
eyes  twinkled  with  subdued  humour,  as  he  replied,  '*  That  is  quite  true, 
Ella ;  you  are  thinking  that  twice  two  are  four.  I  am  glad  to  find  that 
Miss  Steele  included  arithmetic  in  her  curriculum  of  education,  though 
the  Parisian  accent  was  an  extra.  You  are  improving,  however,  even 
in  that,  my  dear,  though,  as  it  happens,  a  little  late.  It  is  not  likely 
that  any  one  at  Wallington  Bay  will  be  critical  on  that  point.*' 

Ella  did  not  speak ;  a  little  colour  stole  into  her  cheek  and  a  dew 
into  her  large  brown  eyes,  for  she  felt  that  a  reproof  had  been  adminis- 
tered to  her.  She  ought  to  have  known  better  than  to  have  interfered 
with  her  father's  arrangements,  for  which,  to  do  him  justice,  he  had 
generally  some  sufficient  reason.  Whatever  had  been  the  motive  for  his 
thus  travelling  en  prince,  it  certainly  did  not  arise  from  ostentation. 
"  IHsplay,"  she  had  often  heard  him  say,  was  **  incompatible  with  com- 
fort," and  to  be  comfortable  was  his  simple  aim.  But  then  Mr.  George 
Emilius  Josceline's  notions  of  comfoil  were  closely  allied  to  other  people's 
ideas  of  luxury. 

The  four  horses  started  amid  a  feeble  cheer  from  the  crowd,  and 
q>eedily  carried  them  out  of  the  quaint  little  town  ;  the  road  was  a  very 
picturesque  one,  changing  abruptly  from  open  moorland  to  weU- wooded 
lanes,  where  the  trees  in  their  early  green  made  triumphal  archways  for 
their  passage,  and  then  again  to  rolling  downland,  with  ever  and  anon  a 
glimpse  of  the  sea.  They  were  traversing  the  fairest  portion  of  the 
fiurest  county  in  the  south  of  England,  and  the  varied  beauties  of  the 
landscape  touched  the  sensitive  young  girl  to  the  core.  She  knew  not 
what  it  was  that  ailed  her,  for  she  had  never  experienced  such  sensations 
before.  She  had  known  London,  and  Paris,  and  of  course  had  beheld 
the  country  that  lies  between  them  ;  but  that  was  on  a  hurried  railway 
journey,  and  even  the  English  part  of  it  wajs  no  match  for  the  scenes 
that  now  surrounded  her,  enjoyed  at  ease  and  to  the  full.  Every  pastoral 
farm,  every  honeysuckled  cottage  by  the  brookside,  looked  to  her  as 
though  she  could  have  taken  up  her  abode  in  them,  and  dwelt  there 
happy  for  evermore.  Under  the  softening  influences  of  so  much  beauty, 
she  soon  forgot  her  late  rebuff,  and,  with  that  yearning  for  sympathy 
which  belongs  to  youth,  once  more  addi'essed  herself  to  her  companion. 

"  I  was  quite  unprepared  for  the  loveliness  of  this  drive,  papa ;  I 

ziever  saw  anything  like  it.     Is  thei'e  anything  like  it  out  of  England  %  " 

**  I  don't  know  that  there  is,  my  dear,"  returned  Mr,  Jo8ce\iiie,'w\\^v  «k 
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slight  yawn*     "  There  are  twenty  times  finer  views,  however,  in 
and  Switzeriimcl." 

"  But  not  in  France,  Burely  t  Those  straight  level  itiadg  with  the 
Noah's  ark-like  ti-ees  on  each  side  of  them  I  thought  very  wearisome," 

"  You  reason  from  insuflfident  data,  my  dear  child.  You  fell  into  the 
name  error  when  you  made  that  remark  about  the  horses." 

Ella  bit  hei-  lip;  she  felt  that  sho  would  rather  have  bitten  h< 
tongue  off  than  have  made  that  unhappy  observation. 

*'  I  am  very  sorry,  dear  papa  ;  1  did  not  mean  to  annoy  you." 

**  Nor  have  you  annoyed  me,  my  darling ;  on  the  whole,  indeed, 
am  rather  glad  you  said  what  you  did.  It  gives  me  an  opportunity  of 
explaining  myself  on  a  matter  which  there  is  always  a  ceiiiain  difficulty 
in  approacMng — —     Dear  me,  are  those  deer  in  that  park  yondi*r  1  " 

Mr.  Josceline  put  up  hia  eyeglafiscs,  and  gazed  with  somo  interest  at 
a  distant  glade,  where,  under  huge  oaka,  a  herd  of  deer  were  standing 
deep  in  fern. 

'*  Yes,  papa ;  and  what  a  quantity  of  them  1 " 

**  What  house  is  that  yonder,  postiUon  j  and  to  whom  does  it  belong  1  ** 
inquired  Mr.  Josceline. 

'*  It  is  Barton  Castle,  sir ;  Sir  E?erard  Drake's,"  returned  the  mi 
turning  round  in  his  saddle,     *'  Sir  Everard  himself  don't  live  there." 

**  Quite  right ;  it  must  be  very  dull,"  mused  the  other,  half  to  him- 
self.    **  Somebody  lives  there,  however,  I  suppose ;  I  see  smoke  from  the_ 
chimney/* 

•  ■  Oh,  yes,  sir,  a  party  has  taken  it ;  but  nobody  sees  nothing  of  hii 
He's  a  Miss — a  Miss     ■■  ;  but  there,  I  forget  what  they  aill  him. 

•*3ut  if  it's  a  Misa  it  must  be  a  lady,  my  good  fellow," 

**  But  it  ain't,  sir ;  it's  a  gentleman.     He's  very  good  to  the  pool 
and  the  beer  in  the  servants'  hall  is  as  good  as  any  in  the  county ;  but 
he  don't  go  out   nowhei-e,  and  shuts  himself  up — it's  a  Mr.   Charlea 
Edwards." 

**  Hfi  means  a  Misanthrope,  papa,"  said  Ella,  laughing, 

*'  Ah  !  that's  the  name,  miss,  bccauso  I  hearil  the  parson  talking 
about  him,  and  his  never  coming  to  church  like  a  Christian*" 

If  going  to  church  wiia  the  teat  of  Chriatianit}\  IVLr.  Josceline  him* 
self  was  out  of  the  fuld  ;  and  j>erhaps  the  chance  shot  of  the  postilion  hit 
his  csonscience,  for  he  suddenly  became  very  grave  and  fiHent.  Yet  he 
waa  not  a  man  whose  conscience  was  often  hit,  or,  when  hit,  much  hurt. 
Ho  kept  it  in  subjection  under  him  as  a  wise  man  keei)a  his  stomach. 

"  And  what  makes  this  Mr.  Edwards  a  misanthrope  1  "  continued 
Ella,  not  perceiving  the  alteration  in  her  father's  manner,  and  not  a  little 
amused  by  that  of  the  postilion. 

**  Well,  miss,  I  don*t  undei-stand  the  rights  of  it,  not  I ;  but  they  do 
say  as  Mr.  Edwards  is  a  Dook  in  disguise." 

"  How  far  is  Barton  Castle  from  Wallington  Bay  ? "  inquired  Mr. 
JoBoeline,  sharply. 
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"Well,  A  matter  of  five  miles  and  more,  sir;  and  a  deal  further,  afi 
you  may  see  for  yourself^  from  the  Bay  to  the  Castle." 

Ho  pointed  with  his  whip  down  the  road,  which  waa  a  continuows 

esoentf  so  that  in  time,  at  least,  if  not  in  distance,  their  jKsition  in 

t  to  one  another  was,  in  fact,  as  the  man  had  described. 

I  see"  said  Mr.  Josceline,  with  a  stately  inclination  of  his  head  to 

ignify  the  conclusion  of  his  inquiries ;  "  the  i"oad  is  steep,  keep  your  eye 

n  your  horsea." 

**  WTiat  could  the  man  mean,  papa,"  inquiied  Ella,  **  by  saying  that 
the  gentleman  who  lives  yonder  ia  a  duke  in  disguise  1  " 

"  Heaven   knows ;   in  England  everyhody'n  head    runs  on  dukes." 

Tet,  despite  his  indiflerence,  Mr.  Josceline  contiDiied  to  regard  Barton 

Castle  with  some  attention  ;  and,  even  when  they  had  passed  by  it,  he 

"tamed  round  more  than  once  to  look  at  its  main  tower,  which  showed 

with  its  flagatjiff  above  the  anrrounding  trees. 

"  When  Mr.  Edwards  is  there  they  puts  the  flag  up,"  explained  the 
man,  whose  tongue,  once  set  agoing  on  so  favourite  a  topic,  it  was  not 
easy  to  stop;  **  when  he  ian't  they  doesn't — }mt  like  the  Queen  at 
Windsor." 

Even  to  this  Ella  perceived  her  father  paid  some  attention,  though  it 
was  very  unusual  for  him,  she  knew,  to  take  interest  in  local  gossip. 
^H  That  the  incident  had  been  sufficient  to  divert  him  from  his  projiosed 
^HP'  explanation "  did  not,  however,  suii^iise  her.  He  not  only  always 
^BR>lind  **  a  difficulty,"  as  he  expressed  it,  in  approaching  any  matter  of 
^Hbostness,  but  especially  any  topic  of  a  serious  nature  that  had  reference 
^Blo  themselves ;  and,  even  when  commenced,  ho  would  seize  upon  the 
^^riighteet  pretext  to  fly  from  it,  Ella  knew  her  father  thoroughly  as 
respected  his  likes  and  dislikes,  his  habits  and  **  ways,"  though,  as  wo 
have  said,  she  was  in  almost  complete  ignorance  of  his  position  in  the 
world.  She  understood  that  he  was  a  man  of  rank  who  had  fallen  out 
with  his  relatives,  who  held  no  communication  with  him,  but  how  the 
^■pBtrangement  hftd  taken  place  she  did  not  undei-stand.  She  also  knew 
^Hthat  she  was  an  only  child,  and  that  her  mother  had  died  when  hho  was 
^Bvery  young;  beyond  these  facts  her  schoolmistress, Miss  Steele,  had  told 
^™l>cr  nothing,  and  there  was  that  in  her  fathm's  manner  which  prevented 
her  making  further  inf|uiriea.  She  loved  htm  dearly,  and  would  havA 
done  so  had  he  been  even  less  kind  and  indulgent ;  but  her  filial  aflec- 
tion  for  him^from  the  absence  of  all  confidence  on  his  part— was  in- 
complete. 

The  road  now  dipped  between  two  hilla  which,  openiog  before  them 

ke  giant  gates,  disclosed  a  glonous  view^a  landlocked  bay,  the  blue 

waters  of  which  contniBted  most  charmingly  with  steep  clifi'tj  of  red  Band- 

jltone.    In  a  picture  such  diversi  ty  of  colour  would  have  seemed  annatiunl ; 

the  cunning  artist,  Nature,  who  sets  at  naught  "  the  falsehood  of 

tremeg,'*  had  so  wrought  it  that  the  scene  peemed  like  a  previaion  of 

itself 
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"How  ver)^,  very  lovely  1 "  exclfiimefl  Ella,  in  n,  trans]K)rt  of  subdued 
delight.  "Oh,  papa,  how  glad  I  am  you  thought  of  coming  to  Walling- 
ton  Bay  I " 

"  With  regard  to  the  fom-  horses,"  ohsorved  lilr.  Joaceline,  gravely, 
whose  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  fur  cloak  before  him,  and  did  not  extend 
theii'  patronage  to  the  landscape  notwithstanding  Ella's  eulogy  of  it,  "  they 
are,  a«  yoa  say,  rather  expeiiHive,  but,  looked  at  h'om  a  proper  jwint  of 
view,  they  will  appear  anything  but  extravagant.  At  a  place  like  the 
Ultramarui^f  an  hotel  used  mainly  by  the  rich  middle  classes,  the 
extra  pair  will,  in  the  cyca  of  its  in  mates,  moi*e  than  double,  I  will  not 
say  om*  income— for  that  would  be  fai'  from  ha^^g  an  imposing  effect — 
but  our  supposed  income." 

"  But,  dear  papa/'  pleaded  the  girl,  softly,  **  is  not  that  a  species  of 
deception  I " 

"  Our  leaders  will  be  mwleaders,  my  dear,  to  those  who  choose  to  be 
guided  by  them,  of  course ;  but  that  will  not  be  our  fault.  It  is  a  very 
cheap  method,  at  all  events,  of  establiskhig  ourselves  at  once  at  the  top 
of  the  tree^ — the  best  position,  that  is,  for  looking  about  \m  and  deciding 
upon  the  most  eligible  spot " — he  was  about  to  say — *^  to  roost ; "  but  an 
exprevssion  in  liis  daughter's  face  of  anxiety,  if  not  alarm,  caused  him  to 
alter  the  exprcsjjion  to  "  perch  " — a  word,  moreover,  he  pronounced  in  a 
light  and  airy  tone  suggestive  of  the  action. 

Nor  even  then  did  it  seem  to  him  that  he  had  done  enough  to  remove 
a  certain  impression  of  seriousness  of  aim  which  the  speech  hatl  involun- 
tarily conveyed,  since,  for  the  rest  of  the  way,  he  exerted  himself  to  am^ise 
and  interest  his  companion  as  though  she  bad  been  a  person  of  conse> 
quonce  in  no  way  related  to  him.  He  was  a  master  of  the  conversational 
art ;  but  it  took  all  he  knew  to  effect  his  object,  and  it  was  with  no  slight 
flense  of  relief  that  he  at  last  jwrceived  the  gOi\\  of  theii-  journey. 

*•  Yonder  is  the  inn  I  *'  he  exclaimed;  *'  a  handsome  house  enough,  one 
must  allow,  and  standing  in  f|uite  a  little  park  of  its  own  ;  but,  for  all 
thatj  I  have  a  presentiment  that  the  cooking  will  play  the  deuce  with  my 
digestion,  and  that  we  shall  be  poisoned  with  bad  wine." 


CHAPTER  IL 
The    Arrival, 


Mb.  Joscelive's  eulogium  upon  the  inn  at  Wallington  Bay  was  not  un- 
deserved. It  wn*  a  large  rambling  building  of  very  ancient  date,  but 
which  had  been  added  to  at  vanous  ejxx-hF.  It  had  onee  been  the  Prior'a 
house,  attached  to  the  abbey  (the  ruins  of  which  still  stood  in  the  grounds) ; 
and,  when  the  latter  had  been  destroyed  by  bluff  King  Hal's  commissioner 
sent  down  to  investigate  into  the  alleged  miilpractices  of  its  tenants,  be 
had  spared  tho  dwelling-house  as  being  unconnected  with  any  spiritual 
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fihortoomings,  and  also  because  it  was  exceedingly  comfortable  and  con- 
Tenient,  and  obtained  a  grant  of  it  for  himself.  There  he  had  lived  till 
judgment  had  overtaken  him,  which  had  also,  with  fine  nose,  pursued 
every  subsequent  inhabitant.  None  who  took  the  Piior's  house  had 
prospered,  though  the  last  tenant  had  done  his  best  to  wash  away  the 
stains  that  clung  to  it  by  turning  it  into  a  hydropathic  establishment. 
His  ruin  had  been  more  complete,  if  less  picturesque,  than  that  of  the 
abbey  itself.  Curiously  enough  the  house,  built  of  red  sandstone,  and 
fairly  glowing  against  its  background  of  short,  thick-stemmed  trees,  their 
branches  aU  blown  about  by  the  all-prevailing  wind,  stood  stoutly  as 
ever.  The  stately  pile  seemed  as  little  fitted  for  an  inn  as  might  be ;  but 
there  was  no  choice  for  the  proprietor  (after  its  hydropathic  stage)  be- 
tween that  and  a  madhouse,  and  an  inn,  therefore,  it  had  become.  Mrs. 
Trant,  the  landlady,  had  been  gi*eatly  puzzled  for  a  proper  name  for  it, 
and  had  consulted  Mr.  Michael  Felspar,  the  artist  (who  had  made  Wal- 
lington  Bay  his  own  by  reason  of  the  many  pictures  he  had  painted  of  it), 
on  this  important  subject. 

''  I  am  advised  to  call  it  the  3farine  Hotel ;  but  it  looks  something 
quite  beyond  that,  now  don't  it,  sir?" 

"  Of  course  it  does.  Why  not  call  it  the  Ultramarine  V*  And  as  she 
saw  no  objection,  nor  yet  the  joke,  the  Ultramarine  it  was  called  accord- 
ingly. 

What  was  very  singular — and  this  may  prove  of  the  utmost  benefit  to 
the  proprietors  of  great  houses  sufiering  under  theological  and  hereditary 
curses — was,  that  the  hotel  was  succeeding ;  no  doubt  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  being  in  the  h  ^nds  of  a  company.  There  being  such  a  lot 
of  them,  the  ban  probably  did  not  know  where  to  settle,  and,  tho- 
roughly disgusted,  took  itself  off  altogether.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
credit  must  be  due  to  Mrs.  Trant's  management  of  the  establishment.  It 
was  one  of  the  few  inns  in  England  where  the  salad  oil  could  be  depended 
upon,  and  the  sheets  tucked  up  at  the  foot  of  the  beds.  And  then  the 
situation  was  absolutely  unrivalled  ;  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  add,  and 
indescribable ;  for  I  have  observed  this  of  descriptions  of  places,  even  by 
master-hands  like  that  of  Walter  Scott,  that  when  one  has  read  and 
apparently  understood  them  in  every  f'  itail,  and  one  afterwards  visits  the 
place  described,  it  is  utterly  and  entirely  different  from  what  one  has 
been  led  to  expect.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  already  acquainted 
with  the  spot,  you  recognise  the  description  readily.  At  the  date  of 
which  I  speak  (though  there  is  now,  alas !  a  change  in  that  respect), 
the  world  at  large  knew  nothing  of  Wallington  Bay;  one  of  the 
things  that  made  its  situation  "  unrivalled  "  was  that  it  was  twenty 

miles  from  the  nearest  railway,  and  therefore  veiy  diflBcult  of  approach 

an  inconvenience  which  greatly  added  to  its  charm  in  the  opinion  of 
those  who,  from  the  hotel  point  of  view,  were  most  worth  knowing.  For 
the  aristocracy,  indeed,  it  was  too  dull ;  but  for  the  wealthy  middle  class, 
who  were  diligently  learning  to  be  exclusive,  and  also  to  profess  to  admire 
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the  beaytiea  of  nature,  it  had  great  attractions.     With  them  Wallingto] 
Bay  had  ah^eady  achieved  such  a  reputation  that  it  was  known  amo; 
them  familiarly  as  "  the  Bay  " — just  as  the  old  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
called  **  the  Duke  ** — as  though  there  was  but  one  bay  in  the  world, 

A  little  cove  that  thought  ilsclf  a  L<*y, 

Felspar  had  once  termed  it ;  but  tliis  flight  of  Eastern  imagery  wm  d 
to  his  picture  of  the  abbey  having  been  *'  skied  "  in  the  Academy,  whii 
made  his  humour  a  little  tai-t  that  year.  It  was  in  truth  a  glorious  bay, 
with  twenty  feet  of  water  up  to  the  very  beach,  and  a  little  island  in  the 
middle  of  it,  with  a  cavern  even  yet  in  the  occasional  occupation  of  sea- 
nymphs  J  for  in  front  of  it  waR  a  sloping  sand  that  shone  at  low  water  in 
the  sun  like  diamond  dust,  and  hero  the  young  ladies  of  the  hotel,  con- 
veyed by  trusty  boatmen,  would  bathe  in  calm  weather,  concealed  £ro; 
flight  (save  of  the  Tritons)  by  a  wooded  cliff. 

Eastward  and  westward  one  might  walk  for  miles  along  the  cliff  top, 
or  stray  down  by  zig-zag  paths  into  creek  and  cove,  each  known  to  1 
fame  for  quaint-shaped  rock  or  wave-worn  hollow*     On  the  fii-st  p; 
montoiy  on  the  western  side  stood  the  coastguard  station,  white  as  a  sta 
a  veiy  castle  of  indolence  as  it  seemed  to  those  who  visited  it  in  cal: 
weather,  and   beheld   its   inmates  pacing  their  chalk-marked  path,  Qit\ 
stretched  at  full  length  on  the  sunny  sward,  sweeping  the  sea  with  their 
glasses ;  but  when  the  ocean  rose  in  wrath,  and  the  little  storm-hell  on 
the  boathouse  below  began  to  swing  in  sign  of  danger  to  the  mariner,  to 
see  the  coastguard  men  race  down  the  cliff,  and  take  their  allotted  stations 
in  the  galley,  w^as  a  sight  to  quicken  your  own  pulses,  aye,  and  if  yo 
chanced  to  have  one,  to  bring  your  heart  into  your  mouth,  in  sympath 
with  such  self-sacrifice  and  courage.     On  the  opposite  promontory  wa; 
another  sort  of  station  belonging  to  another  epoch.     There  the  Danes, 
having  landed  some  thousand  yeai-a  ago  or  so,  and  found  the  place  to 
their  liking,  had  dug  great  trenches  and  made  a  c^mp  for  themselves 
and  for  the  delight  of  archseologista.     No  more  its  sentries  looked 
northward  for  the  native  foe,  nor  to  southward  and  to  sea  for  their  kin 
men ;  no  more  their  raven  flapped  its  wing  upon  the  wind-swept  summit. 
Peace  reigned  on  the  Daneclitf  now,  its  wildest  visitant  the  white-winged 
gull ;  and  all  the  summer  long  the  grass-grown  ramparts  were  alive  with 
bdttdrfly  and  bee,  and  sweet  wdth  thyme,  aAd  in  the  autumn  crowned 
with  purple  heath. 

Wallington  Village,  though  not,  I  suppose,  "as  old  as  the  hills, 
looked  fjuite  in  keeping  with  them  ;  its  cottages  were  all  of  stone,  a 
which  the  mosses  of  many  years  had  accumulated,  and  each  had  its  litt 
garden  in  which  fuchsias  flourished  like  trees,  evidencing  the  mildness  of 
the  climate  ;  while  on  their  roofs,  ns  if  in  emulation  of  the  plots  below, 
grew  stonecrop  and  wallflowei'S,     Vicarage  it  had  none,  for  the  clergy- 
man lived  at  Barton  ;  but  it  included  two  superior  tenements— the  one 
belonging  to  the  doctor,  which,  although  it  did  not  establish  its  claim  to 
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being  " a  eotUge  of  gentilitT *  hy  reason  of  ''a  donUe  ooadi-lionse,"  pos- 
aeaed  a  single  one  in  which  stood  the  oolj  Tehide  of  which  Wallingtoa 
oould  boast — the  doctor's  gig ;  and  the  other  CIotft  Cottage,  inhabited  br 
one  Widow  Gammer,  who  let  the  onlj  lodgings  in  the  plaoey  and  never 
lacked  a  sammer  tenant. 

Down  the  winding  Tillage  street,  dividing  it  into  two  nearly  eqnal 
parts,  rsn  Barton  Brook,  a  swift  bat  shallow  stream,  whose  brightness  and 
Tigonr  gav«  promise  of  Aome  fall-fed  river  Uden  with  manv  a  barqne,  bat 
whidi  imnu^nrely  perished  in  the  devooring  sea.  It  was  spanned  hj 
two  rnstic  bridges — one  a  prscticable  one  close  to  the  bav ;  the  other,  like 
that  one  sees  in  the  wiUow-pattem  plate,  was  merelv  nsed  for  the  foon-* 
dations  of  a  boose,  where  !Kat<ire*s  potMlnctions,  such  as  Fjwr  and  shells, 
were  sold,  and  which  was  considered  by  the  designers  of  fancy  note-p^ter 
one  of  the  most  pictnresqae  objects  in  the  eonnty. 

The  diorch,  strange  to  say,  was  not  in  the  village,  lot  stood  half  a 
mile  away  on  the  top  of  the  DaneclifT.  It  was  a  small  Xcmnan  chapel, 
baUt  probably  as  a  thank-offering  by  some  pious  hand,  rather  than  for 
the  aceonmiodation  of  a  congregation ;  hot  the  parson  from  Barton  came 
over  on  Sunday  afternoon  and  preadied  there  to  sodi  as  could  find  room, 
and  the  ooastguard  made  it  a  point  of  honour  to  be  married  and  have 
their  children  christened  there,  instead  of  in  the  mother  chun^  at  Barton. 
In  a  community  so  simple,  and  a  spot  so  retired,  without  any  local 
lawgiver,  such  as  a  squire  or  a  rector,  it  was  but  natural  that  the  great 
hotel  should  occupy  a  very  prominent  position  in  the  eyes  of  the  Walling- 
tonians.  Its  customers  were  their  patrons,  and  encouraged  Industry  in 
the  shape  of  prawn  and  lobster  fishing,  porterage  for  picnic  purposes^,  and 
the  hire  of  boats  for  conveyance  to  marine  objects  of  interest ;  Commerce 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  Mudge,  the  "  universal  provider  "  of  the  place,  who 
sold  everything  that  oould  be  got  for  sixpence,  from  a  stay-lace  to  a  box 
of  hone  soldierB ;  and  literature  (in  the  fossil  form )  in  the  circulating 
libimry  of  the  place,  in  which  were  to  be  found  the  novels  of  3Irs.  Rad- 
clifie.  Miss  Jane  Porter,  and  even  odd  volumes  of  so  recent  an  author  as 
Sir  Walter  Scott 

Mn.  Trant,  the  landlafy  of  the  CTlramarinr,  was  therefore,  next  to 
Queen  Victoria,  looked  up  to  as  the  head  of  the  State.  In  winter  she 
reigned  supreme,  though  in  an  empty  palaoe ;  but  in  summer  she  herself 
was  the  subject  of  her  cnstomers,  whose  wish  was  law — except  that  it 
ccnddn't  so  much  as  get  an  oyster  opened  on  a  Sunday — to  the  little  com 
munitf.  From  May  to  November,  in  fact,  the  form  of  government  at 
WallingtoD  Bay  was  an  oligarchy,  composed  of  the  visitors  to  the  H^ra 
marine^  the  ptaninenoe  of  each  individual  of  which  depended  on  his 
lengtli  of  pozBe  or  strength  of  wilL 

This  body,  always  a  numerous  one,  was  at  present  dominated  over  bv 
Mia.  Aimytage,  an  dderly  lady,  but,  except  to  her  waiting-maid,  of 
yoatfafnl  appearance.  She  had  a  carriage  and  pair,  a  pug  dog  called  Fido, 
a  pet  canary  of  her  own,  and  a  husband  who  was  devoted  to  adem^ 
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Next  to  her  in  weight  and  infl 


but  witli  this  flifle 


that  No.  2 


ei^ncc, 

p06SG(£>sed  merely  the  dead  weight  of  wealth,  and  had  not  the  administra- 
tive capacities  of  the  former  lady^ — was  Mrs,  Jennjiige,  who  had  also  a 
can-ia^o  and  pair  of  her  own,  and  a  danghter  hy  her  second  hiiBband,  ni^m 
i-ecently  deceased  dryscalter  of  i-enown.      There  was   one   other  pcrftoqH 
whose  length  of  stay  at  tho   Ulframorine  seemed  to  give  him  a  claim 
to  make  up  the  triumvirate — Sir.  Thomas  Aird,  a  retried  Indian  official,^ 
who,  with  his  little  son,  aged  Reven,  had  resided  at  the  hotel  since  th^f 
spring.     Besides  these,  there  were  several  others  with  whom  we  ahat^| 
make  acquaintance  in  the  coui'se  of  this  story ;  but  those  I  have  men^^ 
tioned  wei-e  the  governing  lx>dy.     The  rest  seldom  ventured,  in  Mrs. 
Aimytage^y  presence,  to  express  an  opinion  ;  or  if  they  did,  as  Mr,  Airtl^ 
simply  but  forcibly  expressed  it,  *'  they  had  their  noses  snapped  off  prettjM 
shar|)." 

The  Kocial  government  of  the  place  was,  in  Bhoit,  a  privy  council  com- 
poaed  of  all  the  hotel  giiestis,  but  only  the  prime  minister  and  one  or  two 
other  jwlifeiciaiis  (who  secretly  caballed  against  her,  and  were  always  in 
opposition)  were  allowed  to  have  a  voice  in  the  direction  of  affaii's.  The 
tahlt'-^Vh6t^  was  a  sort  of  Bed  of  Justice,  over  which,  but  in  full  di'ess, 
IMi's.  Armytage  pi-e^ided,  and  laid  down  the  la«^  with  a  silver  fork  like 
Britannia  with  her  trident.  She  always  took  the  head  of  the  tabl< 
opposite  the  la«t  comer  (male),  because  she  said  the  occupation  of  that 
j>osition  by  a  la^ly  made  the  whole  thing  more  like  home*  She  forgo! 
to  add  that  it  made  it  more  like  her  home,  with  herself  for  it«  recognise 
misti-ess. 

The  dining-room  was  the  old  banqueting  hall  of  the  abbot*s  hoi 
and  terminated  in  a  deep  bay  window  in  which  Mrs,  Aimytage  sat  en* 
tbronfd  at  the  iahlt-<rh{)lt>^  and  by  a  turn  of  her  head  to  either  side  could 
command  an  extensive  %*iew,  which,  moreover,  comprised  the  approach 
the  hotel ;  and,  without  any  reflection  on  that  lady's  taste  for  the  pictui 
esqiie,  we  may  say  that  the  arrivals  and  departures  in  connection  wil 
the  UUramaritw  interest-cd  her  quite  as  much  as  landscape.  The  dinner- 
hour  wi\&  six — an  u nfj\sliio nab !y  early  time  which  bud  been  fixed  upon,  in 
opposition  to  Mra.  Anuytage's  wishes,  to  suit  Mr,  Aird  a  little  Davey, 
from  whom  he  was  inseparable,  and  who  always  Bat  at  his  left  hand  at 
meals.  She  was  wont  to  say  that  it  was  enough  to  spoil  nutf  child  (with 
a  stress  ujK>n  the  ^^'any  "  which  implied  that  Davey  was  spoiled  already) 
to  be  sitting  up  with  grown-up  people  at  such  an  hour.  But  little  Davey 
was  very  popular,  and  his  cause  had  been  advocated  by  so  large  a  majority 
of  the  cabinet  that  the  prime  minister  had  to  give  way  upon  that  point. 
Mi"s.  Jennynge  was  not,  perhaps,  a  more  ardent  lover  of  chihlren  than  her- 
eelf,  but  she  found  this  little  ]M>g  very  convenient  to  hang  Iter  opposition 
flag  upon.  ]Mr.  and  Mra.  Wallace,  too — the  homely  old  couple  from 
Devonshire,  whose  existence  at  the  council  boaixl  Mrs.  Armytage  barely 
acknowledged^ — hatl  for  once  raised  their  voices  to  the  same  effect ;  while 
Mr,  Aird  had  bluntly  said  that  if  the  dinner  hour  was  made  later  h^ 
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would  rather  dine  with  the  child  in  his  own  private  sitting-room,  and 
sacrifice  tbe  charms  of  Mrs.  Armytage*s  society  altogether. 

Upon  the  afternoon  on  which  our  story  opens  the  hotel  company  were 
seated  as  usual  at  the  festive  board,  each,  or  each  set,  with  their  charac- 
teristic drinks  before  them.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Armytage  had  their  bottle  of 
champagne,  of  which  the  latter,  it  was  rather  ill-naturedly  said,  got  tbe 
lion's  share ;  whereas,  as  the  lady  had  explained  again  and  again,  she  had 
been  recommended  "  constant  support,"  and  only  took  it  in  that  effervescent 
form  by  the  doctor's  orders ;  while  her  husband,  the  Professor,  had  been 
limited  by  the  same  authority  to  two  or  three  glasses  at  most,  on  account  of 
the  morbid  activity  of  his  brain.  With  the  exception  of  his  brain,  how- 
ever, that  gentleman  was  somewhat  inert,  his  only  exercise  (he  was  an  ento- 
mologist) being  butterfly-catching,  or  rather  the  pursuit  of  that  attractive 
insect,  which  be  followed  with  a  little  green  gauze  net  with  greater  per- 
verance  than  success.  Mrs.  and  Miss  Jennynge  had  a  modest  pint  of 
Sauteme  between  them — all,  as  the  former  had  once  remarked,  they  ever 
took  in  the  way  of  stimulant,  of  which,  in  her  opinion  (with  a  side  glance 
at  the  champagne  bottle)  a  lady  could  hardly  take  too  little.  We  say 
once  remarked,  because  Mrs.  Armytage's  rejoinder,  "  You  are  not  afraid 
of  your  brain,  Mrs.  Jennynge,  surely,"  was  so  very  prompt  and  curt  that 
it  was  not  likely  that  the  observation  would  be  repeated. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wallace  drank  cider;  some  said  because  it  looked  like 
champa^e  and  might  deceive  the  public,  but  in  reality  because  they  were 
used  to  it  at  home.  Their  two  next  neighbours  were  Mr.  Felspai*,  the 
landscape  painter,  and  his  friend,  Mr.  Vernon,  both  lodging  at  Mrs. 
€rammer's  in  the  village,  and  only  occasional  guests  at  the  table-J*h6te. 
The  artist  was  a  man  of  thirty ;  but  he  looked  younger  than  his  yearn,  from 
the  circumstance  of  his  having  a  delicate  complexion  and  wearing  neither 
beard  nor  whisker.  This  deficiency,  however,  was  fully  compensated  for 
by  the  hair  of  his  head,  which,  though  worn  long  and  in  profusion,  had 
always  the  appearance  of  being  blown  back  by  the  wind,  and  caused 
him,  combined  with  his  eager  eyes  and  fair  complexion,  to  resemble  a 
good  angel  on  a  gargoyle.  His  companion  was  some  years  his  junior, 
and,  if  not  so  angelic,  better  looking.  His  features  were  delicate  and 
of  olive  hue,  with  which  the  bright  black  moustache  upon  his  lip 
contrasted  very  becomingly.  These  two  young  gentlemen  had  some 
ordinary  claret  before  them,  for  which  Mra.  Trant  knew  better  than 
to  charge  them  any  extraordinary  price.  Mr.  Aird  had  a  bottle  of 
Madeira,  though  it  was  a  wine  that  was  understood  to  be  much  at 
varianre  with  his  already  debilitated  liver ;  while  little  Davey  had  a  pint 
all  to  himself  of  what  he  firmly  believed  to  be  a  rare  and  ancient 
vintage,  but  which  in  reality  consisted  of  currant  wine  and  water. 
He  sipped  it  like  a  connoisseur,  with  his  little  golden  head  on  one  side, 
and  one  blue  eye  closed  like  a  blonde  raven,  exactly  as  he  had  seen 
his  father  do.  His  napkin  tucked  under  his  chin  to  save  his  summer 
raimexit  from  stain  gave  him  the  air  of  a  gourmand,  though  he  had  the 
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good  sense  (jic-ting  upon  instructions  beforchaud,  and  not  sulimiitiug,  H 
was  to  be  understood,  to  dictation  before  folks)  to  reject  auch  diBlics  as 
were  unwholesome.  He  bad  once  admitted  in  a  moment  of  confidenc« 
that  he  "loved  bis  little  stomacli "  (by  which  he  intended,  upon  the 
priociple,  perhapa,  that  the  greater  includes  the  less,  to  indicate  the  things 
which  he  put  into  it) ;  but,  for  all  his  grown- up  ways  and  manners,  he  was 
esaentially  childlike.  Upon  the  present  occasion,  for  example,  on  the 
sound  of  wheel  nnd  hoof  being  heard  without,  the  pleaBures  of  the  table 
sank  into  insignificance  with  him.  The  modicum  of  fiah  he  was  about  to 
convey  to  his  mouth  was  replaced  quickly  upou  his  plate,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment  he  had  stepped  quietly  down  from  liia  high  chaii-,  and,  drawn  by  an 
irrcpreiisiblG  curiosity,  had  taken  his  station  in  the  bay  window, 

**  If  I  had  a  boy  like  that,"  observed  Mrs.  Armytage,  with  serene 

severity,  I'd- " 

**  You  never  will,"  put  in  Mr.  Aird,  with  confidence. 
**Kever  will  what,  mrV*  inquired  the  lady,  with  indignatioDj  and  a 
look  of  appeal  towards  her  husband. 

But  the  Professor,  never  moved  to  wrath  unlesa  his  theory  of  the 
Zepidoptera  was  questioned,  and  deep  in  the  dissection  of  a  whiting,  never 
80  much  as  niised  his  he^d. 

*^  I  only  meant,*'  explained  ^Ir.  Aird,  repenting  of  his  burst  of  temper, 
which  in  the  case  of  any  afifront  offered  to  his  offspring  he  could  never  re- 
strain,  **  I  only  meant  that  there  never  could  be  another  child  likeDavey." 
**  One  would  hope  not,  if  he  ls  to  behave  like  that,"  retorted  the  lady ; 
"  though  it  is  not  to  be  expected,  when  children  of  seven  years  old  are 
allowed  to  dine  late  with  their  senioi's,  that  .anything  like  discipline — — '* 
"  There  ai*e  four  horses,*'  cried  little  Bavey  from  the  window,  from 
which  he  was  prospecting  down  the  road,  like  another  Sister  Aime,  in 
total  unconsciousness  of  being  a  camu  belli;  *'a  carriage  and  four,  papa  ; 
pray  come  and  look  !*' 

**  Four  horses  !*'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Armytage,  in  the  excitement  of  the 
moment  forgetting  her  own  oinons  of  etiquette,  and  riaingfrom  her  chair 
to  better  reconnoitre  the  approaching  vehicle. 

"  Four  horses  !"  murmui-ed  Mrs.  Wallace,  from  her  side  of  the  table, 
fiTim  which  a  view  was  to  be  obtained,  "  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  saw 
a  carriage  and  four  horses  in  my  life." 

"  Did  you  never  see  a  coach,  lass  I"  inquired  her  husband;  and  pursued 
his  repast  M*ith  philosophic  calm, 

**  Four  horses  I "  murmured  Mra.  Jennynge.  **  Who  can  it  be  1  What 
do  you  think,  Professor  % " 

**  I,  madam  V  returned  that  gentleman,  withdrawing  his  mind  from 
BcientiQc  iiefiection  and  the  whiting  to  ^usp  the  pi^blem  thua  unexpectedly  m 
presented  to  hid  notice.     "If  it  is  anything  with  four  horses,  it  is  most  f 
probably  a  hearse." 

"  Is  it  not  extraordinary,"  wliispered  Vernon  to  Felspar,  "  how  tifo 
extra  post-horaee  can  thus  interest  the  female  mind  V* 
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not  ihai*^  roturaeJ  Bis  friend  \  **  for  if  there  were  eight  horaea 

I  instead  of  four,  it  would  proclaim  a  travelling  earaTan,  which  would  not 
biterest  them  at  all.  It  is  the  suggestion  of  wealth  conveyed  in  the 
Lumber  four  (in  hfuness)  which  makes  it  as  significant  as  the  number 
kveo  in  tnagic." 
I  "  Small  things  agitate  small  minds,"  observed  Yemon,  didactically. 
^  "Oh,  pipal  Oh,  Mr*  Vernon!"  exclaimed  little  Davey,  ** there  is 
such  a  bootiful  young  lady  in  the  carriage  I " 

The  Professor   wiped  liia  mouth  and  turned   round  in   his  chair, 

I  while  Yemen  hurriedly  left  hia  seat  and  joined  the  child  in  the  bay 
fcrindow,  no  doubt  with  the  intention  of  administering  admoaition  and 
reproof-  "  My  dear  Davey,"  be  said,  "  it  is  very  wrong  to  stare  at 
krangers  f  but  at  the  same  time  he  glanced  at  the  new  arrival  on  his 
town  account. 
He  had  seen  a  good  many  pretty  faces  in  Im  time,  both  in  real  life 
and  in  his  friend  Felspar  a  jwrtfolio,  who  had  a  talent  for  drawing  them  ; 
but  neither  nature  nor  art  had  hithei-to  shown  him  one  so  fair  as  that 
which  was  now  presented  to  him.  His  glance  became  permanent ;  in  spite 
of  himself  he  could  not  withdraw  his  eyes. 

"  It  appears  to  me,  Mr.  Yernou,"  siiid  Mrs,  Armytage,  severely,  "that 
you  are  falling  into  the  saiaeeiTor  for  which  you  have  just  reproved  that 
child.  Your  profession  " — and  being  that  of  letters^  she  entertained  for  it 
a  very  proper  contempt — ** gives  you  a  great  choice  of  epithets,  which,  I 
am  told,  you  are  not  slow  to  apply  to  others.     What  would  you  call  jtiA 

!U  I  was  to  stand  and  stare  at  every  new  comer  like  that!" 
)   *'BeautifuU"  murmared  the  unconscious  Yemon.     *' Most  beautiful, 
md  modesty  itself.'* 
t 
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Who  has  not  experienced,  after  a  brief  sojom-n,  it  may  be  of  a  few  weeks 
or  even  days,  in  a  strange  scene  and  among  new  people,  a  certain  sense 
of  the  division  of  existenoe  ;  a  feeling  that  one's  life  has  been  distributed 
into  two  parts,  one  of  which,  lasting  for  it  may  be  about  half  atsentnry,  we 
have  got  married  in,  begotten  children,  made  our  fortune,  or  lost  it,  and 
in  short  played  the  usual  parts  in  the  human  life  drama  ;  while  the  other 
half  we  seem  to  have  spent  at  Muddleton-on-Sea,  where  we  arrived  a 
brtnight  ago  or  so  and  are  still  resident !  The  Present  is  so  real  and 
actual  when  contrasted  with  the  Past,  its  impressions  are  so  much  more 
vivid  than  the  strongest  eflfort^  of  memorj^  that  time  and  events  count 
almost  for  nothing  in  the  comparison.  And  though  a  day  will  come,  per- 
haps, when  Miiddleton  itself  will  be  so  utterly  effaced  fi'om  our  recollection 
that  we  may  doubt  whether  it  was  we  ourselves  who  visited  it,  or  a 
friend  who  described  it  to  us,  for  the  nonce  it  reigns  supremo,  and  we 
are  Muddletonians. 
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And  thus  it  was  with  the  guests  at  the  Ultramarine  at  Wallington 
Bay.  The  hotel,  where  they  had  all  been  staying  for  some  time,  with  an 
intention  to  prolong  their  visit,  had^beeome  a  second  home  to  them,  and, 
for  the  nonce,  Wallington  was  their  world.  The  events  that  occurred  in 
it  were  insignificant  enough,  but  circumstances  had  invested  them  witL 
impoi-tiince.    AVhat  the.so  good  people  di<l  was  little  ;  but,  since  it  was  ul] 

f  they  had  to  do,  it  monopolised  thtnr  attention.     Limited  as  was  the  .ipliew 

y  of  their  existence,  there  was  room  in  it  for  intrigues,  jealousies,  and  all 

I         ,  human  j>{ission.s.     A  bijou  thoati-e  sufiices  as  well  as  a   San  Csirlo  for 

the  i-epresentiition  of  the  diuma  of  life.  Tlie  taUe-Jlidte  alone  dis- 
played a  multiplicity  of  phases  of  chai-act(?r ;  h(?re  ever}-  one  met  on  com- 
mon ground,  and,  though  one  had  the  supremacy,  her  sway,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  not  imdi^^puted.  Rebellion  rejired  its  impious  head  in  the  fomi 
of  Mr.  Aird,  and  insubordination  showetl  itself,  though  less  audaciously 

*  in  that  of  Mr.  Vernon. 

In  the  ladies'  drawing-room,  on  the  other  hand,  to  which  the  fair  sea 
generally  repaired  after  the  chief  m(?al  of  the  day.  Mi's.  Armj-tage  reigne<l 
supreme;  the  impatience  of  authority  occsisionally  manifest^  by  Mra 
and  Miss  Jennynge  was  there  subdued  by  t^ii-or.     On  tlie  day  on  whidi 

'  our  story  opens,  however,  thei-e  was  ixo  i-oorti  for  antagonism  in  the 

minds  of  the  occu[vints  of  this  apartment ;  "tjfcey  were  occupied,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  lower  passions,  by  the  enthi-alling  topic  of  the  new  arrivals. 

I  It  is  true  that,  for  the  moment,  the  master  sj)irit  was  absent,  as,  on  the 

conclusion  of  the  taUe-iVhdte^  Mrs.  Armx-tiigc  had  gone  straight  to  Mrs. 
Trant's  parlour  in  oi-der  to  glean  froui  her  all  the  pai-ticulars  of  which 
she  might  be  possessed  concerning  the?  occupants  of  the  barouche  and 
four.  Mrs.  and  Miss  Jennynge,  Mi-s.  Wallace,  and  some  other  ladies,  in- 
cluding Mrs.  Percival-Lott — an  atti-active-looking  young  pei-son,  suspected 

f  of  being  a  bride,  but  who  mrely  opened  her  lips  except  to  her  husband, 

and  even  then  apparently  only  to  show  her  teeth — were  awaiting  her  re- 
turn with  eager  curiosity.  The  arm-chair  which  Mrs.  Armytage  usually 
occupied  was  vacant ;  it  was  beyond  Mi*s.  Jonnynge's  coui-age  to  take  pos- 
session of  it,  but  in  the  inten-egnum  she  had  aasumed  the  airs  of  sove- 
i-eignty,  and  was  dispensing  patronage. 

"  From  my  position  at  the  tahle-<rh6tPy"  she  sjiid, "  I  was  unable  to  cateh 
sight  of  these  strangei-s ;  nor  ditl  I  think  it  com  me  ilfaut "  (Mrs.  Jennynge 
had  a  great  command  of  French  phrases,  though  in  her  daughter's  pre- 
sence she  was  a  little  shy  of  exhibiting  that  gift;  she  would  look  at  her, 
after  indulging  in  them,  with  rather  an  api^i-ehensive  air  in  case  an^'thing 
might  have  gone  wrong  with  her  accent  or  their  application) — **  I  say  I 
did  not  think  it  en  rhjl^  to  turn  round  in  my  chair,  and  stare  as  one  of 
us  did  who  shall  be  nameless ;  but  you,  Mi's.  W^allace,  wei'e  on  the  other 
side  of  the  table  and  could  command  a  view  of  them.  Do  tell  us  honestly 
what  they  were  like." 

To  do  Mrs.  Wallace  justice,  the  adjuration  was  scarcely  necessaiy ;  if 
she  oould  not  have  told  her  story  honestly,  it  is  certain  she  could  not  have 
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told  it  at  all.  She  had  not  the  faculty  of  "  making  the  thing  that  is  not 
as  the  thing  that  is ; "  and,  moreover,  being  old-fashioned,  and  having 
been  brought  up  in  the  country,  would  have  thought  it  wrong  to  do 
80.  She  was  a  farmer's  daughter  and  a  farmer's  wife,  and  had  come 
from  her  Devon  home  to  Wallington  Bay  to  recover  from  the  effects  of 
a  domestic  calamity.  She  never  intended  to  offer  oppotdtion  to  anybody, 
but,  through  simplicity,  she  very  often  did  it. 

"  Well,  ma'am,  I  had  only  a  glimmer  of  them  from  where  I  sat;  my- 
self," she  repKed ;  "  but  the  gentleman  looked  a  real  gentleman  though 
sickly,  and  his  daughter — for  I  am  sure  they  are  father  and  daughter — 
seemed  a  very  sweet  creature." 

"  Any  style  1 "  inquired  Miss  Jennynge,  languidly.  She  was  a  tall  wasp 
of  a  girl,  with  dark  hair  worn  d  V Imperairice  sufficient  for  ten  girls  ;  her 
gown  was  so  tight  at  the  knees  that  you  expected  them  to  come  through, 
and  a  little  train  jerked  behind  her  as  she  walked  as  though  an  invisible 
dog  was  hanging  on  to  her  ankle. 

"  Style  1 "  echoed  Mrs.  Wallace,  simply ;  the  word  recalled  for  a 
moment  "  the  simple  stile  from  mead  to  mead  "  about  her  Devon  home ; 
the  next  instant  she  would  have  understood  readily  enough  what  was 
meant,  but,  unfortimately,  the  requisite  time  was  not  allowed  her. 

**  My  daughter  means  was  the  girl  chic-chic"  observed  Mrs.  Jennynge, 
condescending  to  explain,  but  with  some  impatience  of  manner. 

Poor  Mrs.  Wallace  was  mere  puzzled  than  ever ;  she  had  got  out  of 
the  fields  only  to  find  herself  in  a  poultry-yard. 

"  Oh,  yes ;  she  was  quite  young,"  observed  the  good  lady,  confidently. 

"  I  can  answer  your  question,  Miss  Jennynge,"  interposed  the  suspected 
bride.  "  I  could  see  enough  of  the  young  lady  to  remark  that  she  was  far 
from  distinguished-looking  :  indeed,  some  people  would  call  her  dowdy." 

"Your  husband  told  me  he  thought  her  pretty,"  observed  Miss 
Jennynge,  maliciously. 

Here  Mrs.  Pei-cival-Lott  began  to  show  her  teeth  to  some  purpose, 
and  would  probably  have  "  said  things  "  had  not  Mrs.  Armytage  entered 
at  that  moment  bearing  in  her  arms— instead  of  her  pug  dog  as  usual — 
an  enormous  book. 

**  Oh,  my  dears  ! "  she  exclaimed  excitedly,  "  what  do  you  think  1 " 

That  Mrs-  Armytage  should  have  described  the  company  as  "  my 
dears  "  was  inexplicable ;  but  there  are  moments  in  human  life  when  the 
barriers  of  social  prejudice  are  broken  down,  and  the  heart  claims  the 
right  to  speak.  "  I  have  found  it  all  out !  Here  is  his  name  in  black 
and  white ; "  and  she  touched  the  volume  she  had  just  placed  on  the  table 
with  impressive  reverence.  "  The  name  of  the  gentleman  is  Josceline, 
and  he  is  an  Honourable." 

"  You  don't  say  so  I  "  ejaculated  Mrs.  Jennynge. 

"  Well,  I  never  I "  cried  Mrs.  Wallace ;  not  intending  to  convey  a 
vulgar  astonishment,  but  only  the  simple  fact  that  she  had  never  hap- 
pened to  have  seen  an  Honourable  before. 
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!Mrs.  ArmytagG  regarded  her  for  a  moment  with  withering  scorn, 
then  opened  the  8acred  volume. 

*'  This,"  slie  said,  "  is  the  Peerage.  It  is  an  old  edition  ;  but  that  is 
of  small  consequence,  as  one  does  not  care  for  late  creations." 

"Of  course  not,"  said  Mrs,  Jeiiti)Tige  with  magnificent  contempt,  ae 
though  she  was  speaking  of  early  dinners. 

"  The  word  Josceline,"  resumed  Mrs.  Armytage,  who  only  needed  & 
glass  of  water  to  complete  her  resfemblance  to  a  public  lecturer,  "  appears 
more  than  once  in  these  pages  ;  but  the  point  of  difference  is  the  «.  The 
Koden  family,  for  exsimple,  spell  theii*  name  with  a  c  only."  This  infor- 
mation was  hailed  with  quit©  a  burst  of  satisfaction  from  all  the  ladiea, 
including  even  Mi-s,  Wallace ;  she  did  not  quite  comprehend  what  the 
lecture  was  about,  but  she  thought  it  must  be  very  convenient  to  any 
family  to  spell  their  name  with  a  single  letter. 

**  The  gentleman  of  whom  we  ai'e  speaking — and  who  Is  now  staying 
at  this  hotel — is  a  cadet  of  the  house  of  Borougbby;  the  title  of  th© 
eldest  son  is  Lord  Bt,  Stephens." 

She  paused  to  allow  these  mighty  names  to  have  their  full  signifitamce, 
and  aiBo  to  miirk  their  effect.  Hhe  enjoyed  the  supremacy  of  the  situa- 
tion exceedingly,  rmd,  to  use  a  very  iniippropriate  (because  common)  ex- 
pression, smacked  her  lips  over  it. 

**Dear  me  !  '*  exclnim<  d  Mrs.  Jennynge,  settling  the  strings  of  her  laco 
cap  with  nervous  iin;;'ers  ;  **  pmy  go  on." 

•*  Here  is  the  record/'  continued  Mrs.  Armytage,  alluding  to  the 
volume  with  the  same  solemnity  that  a  Jewish  Eabbi  might  treat  tlie 
tables  of  the  hiw.  **Boi'oughby,  Earl  of  j  George— evidently  a  family 
name,  as  you  will  see — George  Francis  Camperdo^vu,  Earl  of  Boroughby, 
Viscount  8t.  Stephens ;  also  Baron  Pollen  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland ; 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Loamshire  ;  commandant  of  Loamahire  yeomanry. 
IVIarried  Lady  Theresa  Augxista  Fitzmarmalade,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Jellybag,  K.P,^  and  has  issue  " — concluded  ^h^.  Araiytnge  triumphantly, 
as  though,  in  the  aise  of  a  couple  so  distinguished,  such  an  event  was 
almost  more  than  could  be  looked  for — *•  Lady  Catherine  Dorothea, 
Charles  Frederick  Viscount  St.  Stephens,  Henrietta  Jilaria  Georgina,  and 
— here  we  have  him — George  Emilius  Josceline ;  he  was  forty-nine  last 
September." 

**  Dearie  me  !  "exclaimed  Mrs.  "Wallace  with  unfeigned  astonishment ; 
"  how  in  the  world  did  you  find  that  out  ?  " 

"  If  you  had  ever  geen  a  Peerage,"  retwmed  Mrs.  Armytage,  pitifully, 
like  a  shocked  missionary  addressing  the  heathen,  "  you  would  know  that 
the  date  of  birth  of  every  member  of  the  aristocracy  is  inscribed  in  its 
pages." 

**  That  must  be  rather  hard  upon  the  ladies,"  observed  Mrs.  Wallace, 
who,  though  impervious  to  satire,  had  a  touch  of  simple  drollery  about 
her.  Unhappily,  in  looking  round  for  approbation  of  this  stroke  of  humouj*, 
her  eye  fell  wpon  Miss  Jennynge,  Tbat  that  young  lady  would  have  liked 
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to  have  bad  her  name  in  the  Peerage  was  certain,  yet  that  revelation  as  to 
age  would  in  her  case  have  heen  a  serious  drawback.  She  was 
standing  not  on  the  brink  of  the  rivulet  *^  where  womanhood  and  child- 
hood meet,"  but  much  lower  down  the  river,  and  she  took  poor  Mi's. 
Wallace's  observation  as  a  personal  one. 

"  All  jokes  are  vulgar,"  she  observed ;  "  but  especially  jokes  upon  a 
serious  subject." 

"  La,  Miss  Jennynge,  the  Peerage  ain't  the  Bible !  "  pleaded  Mrs.  Wal- 
lace. The  other  ladies  pursed  their  lips  and  shook  their  heads;  in  prin- 
ciple they  felt  they  were  right,  though  in  this  particular  case  their 
antagonist  might  have  the  advantage  of  them. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  are  a  special  pleader,"  sighed  Mrs.  Armytage ;  and 
all  the  other  ladies  sighed  in  sympathy  like  JEoloAn  harps.  ''The 
question  is,"  she  resumed  with  the  air  of  one  who  dismisses  trifles  for 
an  important  subject,  **  shall  we  have  Mr.  and  Miss  Josceline  at  the 

"  Why,  dear  me,  how  could  we  keep  'em  out  of  iti "  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Wallace. 

"  Keep  them  out ! "  echoed  Mrs.  Armytage,  elevating  her  jewelled 
fingers ;  "  what  extraordinary  observations,  Mrs.  Wallace,  you  are  making 
this  evening  1  Who  would  dream — unless  to  be  sure,"  she  added,  signi- 
ficantly, "one  was  an  atheist  or  a  democrat — of  keeping  them  outi 
What  I  meant  to  inquire  was  whether  they  would  join  the  general  table." 

"  To-night  at  all  events,  since  the  young  lady  will  be  tired,"  remarked 
Mrs.  Jennynge,  "  she  is  almost  sure  to  have  a  diner  ^  part." 

"  That,  I  think,  may  be  taken  for  granted,"  observed  Mrs.  Wallace. 
"  She  is  sure  to  dine  with  her  Pa  at  all  events." 

Miss  Jennynge  laughed  and  threw  her  head  up — it  was  one  of  those 
few  portions  of  her  frame  which  her  mode  of  dress  left  at  her  own  disposal 
—in  impatience  and  disdaiu,  like  a  high-mettled  horse. 

*•  What  have  I  said  now  1 "  thought  poor  Mrs.  Wallace,  "  to  make 
that  girl  so  angry  )  My  belief  is  that  the  strain  upon  her  knees  afifects 
her  temper." 

"  I  think,"  said  Mrs.  Armytage,  thoughtfully, "  that  it  would  be  only 
civil — and — polite — especially  as  the  young  lady  has  no  female  com- 
panion— if  one  of  us,  as  the  representative  of  the  rest,  should  leave  her 
card  upon  the  new  arrivals.  They  have  taken  number  fourteen  sitting- 
room  on  the  first  floor." 

"  By  all  means  let  us  all  leave  our  cards,"  said  Mrs.  Jennynge,  eagerly ; 
"  it  would  be  only  as  you  say — I  don't  mean  clpropos  ;  what  is  the  word, 
Julia  t" 

Julia  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  in  so  doing  escaped  so  completely 
from  her  clothes  that  it  was  fortunate  no  gentleman,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pened, chanced  to  have  joined  the  drawing-room  party. 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  Mrs.  Jennynge,"  rejoined  Mi-g. 
Armytage,  sharply.     "  The  idea  of  our  all  leaving  our  cards  I    Why,  \t 
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would  tie  like  a  round  roliin,  whifh  is  only  usi?d  when  one  wants  to  com- 
plain of  something.  My  proposal  was  tiiut  one  of  us  should  act  as  ilie 
representative  oF  tho  rest," 

If  the  Eiirl  of  Bcn'oughhy  had  addressed  his  tenants  in  the  same 
words,  with  Lord  St.  *Stephenw  on  Ida  right  hand  us  a  candidate  for  a  seat 
in  Parliiiment,  it  could  not  have  >»een  moi'e  obvious  to  whom  he  refeiTcd 
than  that  on  tht*  pres»^nt  ocaipion  ^Ii^s.  Araiytage  was  referiing  to  herself ; 
nor  was  the  result  more  doubtful.  But,  though  defeated»  3Irs.  Jennynge 
had  a  kick  m  her  yet.  *'  In  that  aise/*  she  oh*served,  *'  I  think  we  hj*d 
bett*»r  select  the  oldest  of  us." 

''  I  beg  you  won*t/'  obser\'e<l  Mi-s,  Wallace,  with  a  pretence  of  appre- 
hension ;  "  for,  though  ^Mis.  Arraytage  may  run  me  very  near,  I  Iwliove  as 
to  years  that  I  have  the  advantajje  of  her." 

As  Mi's.  Wallace  openly  prochiimed  hei'Ht^lf  to  be  sixty,  and  playfully 
likened  heitielf  toa  witheri^d  apple  (which*  indeed,  shegi-catly  n?eembled), 
the  humility  of  thk  speech  did  not  go  far  to  make  it  palatable  to  the 
person  to  whom  it  referred. 

"As  the  lady  who  lias  been  lonjE^est  in  the  ItmtMt!!^  Jinswered  Mrs. 
Armytage,  emphatically,  with  a  glance  of  scorn  at  Mi-s.  Jenny nge,  **  and 
waiving  any  other  claim  such  as  might  be  derived  from  social  {xteition 
or  othei-ni^e,  I  accept  the  task  which  has  thus  unanimously  been  en- 
trusted to  me.  I  will  call  upon  the  Honourable  George  Emihus  Jo^coline 
and  his  daughter  to-morrow  afternoon." 


^  CH^iPTER  IV. 

A  Visitor. 

The  attendance  at  the  public  bi-eakfast  table  next  morning  at 
UUramarin*:,  was  more  punctual  tiian  ujsual.  Every  one  was  on 
qui  viv^t  ^  Mrs.  Jenaynge  expressed  it,  to  see  the  new  comers,  the  tidings 
of  whose  rank  and  importance  had  spread  for  and  wide.  Whenever  the 
door  opened  every  one  looked  up  with  expectation,  except  the  susjjcctcd 
bride  and  bridegroom.  51  r.  Percival-Lutt  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  his 
plate,  and  Mr^,  Percival-Lott  kept  her  eye^  riveted  on  him.  Whon  all 
were  seated,  and  tlie  next  arrival  wa^  bound  to  be  the  expected  pair, 
quite  a  murmur  of  discontent  went  round  the  table  when,  instead  of 
them,  Mr.  Charles  Veraon  presented  himself. 

**  And  to  what  are  we  indebted  for  your  presence  this  morning  1  " 
inquired  Mrs,  Armytage,  with  a  bitterness  which,  for  once,  the  company, 
thought  not  UECJilled  for. 

*'  I  am  come,  madam,"  said  Vernon— with  a  hasty  glance  arounc 
him,  which,  cui-ioualy  enough,  reflected  the  genei-al  disappointment — • 
*•  for  breakfast.     Felspar  hsiis  gone  out  to  paint  some  '  early  effects,*  an< 
l>eing  averse  to  a  solitary  meal,  I  have  ventured  to  intrude  my  pr€sen< 
upon  you." 
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"  Very  prettily  expressed,  I  am  sure,"  growled  Mr.  Aird,  who  was 
always  cynical  and  cantankerous  until  midday,  and  sometimes  later. 

"  Come  and  sit  by  me,  Mr.  Vernon,"  cried  little  Davey,  "  and  then 
yon  can  see  the  pretty  lady ; "  and  he  pointed  with  his  small  finger  to  the 
two  vacant  chairs  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table. 

Mr.  Yemon  had  been  at  a  public  school,  and  at  college,  and  had  also 
moved  in  good  society,  but  he  blushed  to  the  roots  of  his  hair,  and  took 
his  seat  without  a  word. 

"  By  Jingo ! "  murmured  Mr.  Percival-Lott,  just  preserving  himself 
from  bursting  into  a  roar  of  laughter  by  an  application  of  muffin. 

"  I  see  nothing  to  laugh  at  in  the  child's  remark,"  answered  his 
youthful  spouse,  severely ;  "  his  forwardness  is  simply  disgusting." 

"  Very  much  so ;  I  deplore  it,"  answered  her  husband,  hurriedly. 
He  was  a  blonde  gentleman  with  a  fluffy  moustache,  and  with  that  sort  of 
complexion  which  exhibits  on  the  least  provocation  the  innermost  emo- 
tions of  the  soul.  He  felt  all  the  delight  which  a  young  man  naturally 
experiences  at  the  discomfiture  of  a  contemporary  of  his  own  sex,  and  was 
not,  perhaps,  displeased  that  his  views  of  the  charms  of  Miss  Josceline 
(whidi  had  been  much  depreciated  by  Mrs.  Lott)  should  be  thus  cor- 
roborated by  an  independent  opinion. 

"  What  an  en/cmt  terrible  that  is !  "  whispered  Mrs.  Jennynge  to  her 
neighbour,  Mrs.  Wallace,  *'  and  also  what  an  enfariA  gdte" 

"  He  is  all  that,  no  doubt,  ma'am,"  answered  that  lady,  admiringly. 
"  I  always  prefer  children's  talk  to  that  of  grown-up  people,  because  it 
ia  80  truthful.     What  a  funny  little  trot  he  is ! " 

As  the  meal  went  on  without  sign  of  the  new  comers,  Mrs.  Armytage 
beckoned  to  one  of  the  neat-handed  Phyllises  who,  at  the  Ultra7fiarine, 
performed  to  admiration  the  duties  discharged  elsewhere  by  greasy 
waiters,  and  asked  her  some  question  in  a  whisper.  At  the  reply  she 
raised  her  eyebrows  and  her  eyeglasses,  and  thus  addressed  the  com- 
pany:— 

"  You  will  be  sorry  to  hear,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  there  will  be 
no  addition  to  our  party  this  morning,  and  still  more  for  the  cause.  The 
Honourable  Mr.  Josceline  is  indisposed." 

"  Nothing  catching,  I  hope  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Aii*d,  with  an  anxious 
look  at  the  child  beside  him. 

"  Catching  ! "  echoed  Mrs.  Armytage,  contemptuously,  as  though,  in 
connection  with  a  person  so  distinguished,  such  a  supposition  could  only 
have  occurred  to  a  very  vulgar  nature.  "Esther  tells  me  that  she 
heard  a  word  dropped  about  palpitations.  There  is  always  something 
interesting  to  my  mind  in  any  matter  connected  with  the  heart." 

"  Yes,  yes ;  an  affaire  de  cosur/*  assented  Mrs.  Jennynge ;  "  all  sorts 
of  charming  things  have  been  written  about  it." 

"  Lots  of  things  have  been  written  about  the  liver,  too,"  grumbled 
Mr.  Aird,  with  the  air  of  one  who  had  read  them ;  "  and  none  of  them 
worth  twopence." 
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**  Well ;  whatever  wa  may  have  thought  of  the  matter  last  night,' 
observed  Mrs.  Armytage,  rising  from  the  breakfast  table,  "  it  is  no' 
quite  certain  that  my  call  upon  Miss  Joflcoline  is  indispensable.  As  ladii 
And  Christians,  since  her  noblo  fftther  is  prostrated  on  a  bed  of  sicknosa, 
we  cannot  do  less  than  offer  her  our  condolences," 

**  One  moment,"  pleodeil  Mr  A.ird ;  and  Mrs.  Armytage,  having  Bailed 
down  the  saUed-man/^er  in  her  stately  fashion,  delayed  for  one  moment 
at  the  threshold,  "  If  it*s  palpitations,  you  may  take  my  word  for  it  thei-o 
is  nothing  like  pepijermint  drops — you  can  get  them  at  Mudge's  empo- 
rium for  threepence  an  ounce." 

If  ^Ii-s.  Armytage  had  had  the  patience,  she  would  have  learned  from 
her  informant  how  to  obtain  them  even  cheaper  by  purchasing  a  quan- 
tity, but  sbo  flounced  out  of  the  room  in  a  huff.  As  respected  Mr. 
Josoeline,  she  was  secretly  not  displeased  that  he  should  be  afflicted  with 
a  slight  indisposition  ;  it  would  tend,  as  she  imagioed,  to  throw  him  and 
hia  daughter  into  her  own  hands,  and  to  isolate  him  fi*om  the  rest  of  the 
hotel  company.  On  the  other  hand,  she  hoped  he  would  not  be  ill 
enough  to  cause  Dr.  Cooper  to  be  sentfor— a  person  altogether  unworthy 
of  such  patronage,  and  who,  when  consulted  as  a  friend  about  her  Fido 
illncss^ — when  it  seemed  that  the  little  darling  was  aliout  to  be  take 
from  her — had  thus  delivered  his  professional  opinion  :  "  The  brute 
overfed,  ma'am  ;  as  to  Ids  looking  black  under  the  eyes,  pugs  generall 
do  ;  make  him  walk  and  dock  his  vittles." 

It  was  her  duty  now  to  prepare  Fido'a  breakfast — a  simple  farinaceous 
meal  composed  of  biscuits,  cream,  and  sugar — and  then  to  hold  a  medical 
consultation  with  her  maid  respecting  Philomel,  her  pet  canary,  one  of 
whose  feathers  had  been  discovered  at  the  bottom  of  his  cage. 

"  If  the  sweet  creatiim  is  not  moulting^  Jane»  what  can  be  the  alto 
native  ?"  was  her  agonised  inquiry. 

"  Perhaps,  ma'am,"  replied  the  maid,  at  her  wits*  end,  '*  the  cat  have 
got  at  it " — a  suggestion  that  increased  the  apprehension  of  her  mistre^ 
twenty-fold. 

It  is  in  such  cases  as  the^e  that  natui'ea  given  up  to  frivolity  and 
idleness  succumb  to  their  fears  and  regrets.  That  of  Mrs.  Armytage,  how* 
ever,  was  suppoi'ted  by  a  strong  sense  of  social  duty ;  and  knowing  that 
theiB  were  but  a  few  houi-s  before  her,  including  the  period  allotted  to 
lunch*  slio  at  once  began  to  occupy  herself  in  preparations  in  connection 
•with  her  toilette,  for  the  interview  with  the  distinguished  invalid. 

When  she  said  that  the  Joscelinea  had  taken  a  firet- floor  apartment, 
she  might  have  added,  had  she  known  it,  that  it  was  the  best  in  the 
house ;  but  it  was  a  pait  of  Mrs.  Trant's  calling,  and  one  that  heli>ed  to 
place  her  so  de.'^ervedly  high  in  it,  to  persuade  every  guest  that  he  or 
she  had  secured  the  best  sitting-room  in  the  hotel,  whereas  the  best  was, 
if  possible,  always  kept  vacant  in  case  of  some  tremendous  contingency 
such  as  the  sudden  arri%'al  of  a  person  of  great  consequence,  which 
now  occuiTed, 
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The  apartment  in  qaestion  had  three  windows  commanding  a  noble 
view  of  land  and  sea,  and  was  famished,  though  not  expensively,  in  a 
much  more  liberal  manner  than  is  usual  with  hotel  sitting-rooms.  It 
had  easy-chairs  without  a  broken  spring  in  the  middle  of  them  to  suggest 
activity  instead  of  ease ;  sofas  from  which  the  human  body  could  be  kept 
from  sliding  without  continual  support ;  and  little  tables  that  did  not 
"  tip  "  on  touch  as  though  they  were  under  the  patronage  of  spirits.  On 
one  of  the  tables  was  a  vase  of  fresh  flowers — an  attention  always  paid 
by  Mrs.  Trant  to  new  comers ;  and  even  a  few  books,  including  a  county 
directory,  some  Contributions  to  the  History  of  the  Danediff  (a  pam- 
phlet by  the  Vicar  of  Barton),  and  an  old  volume  of  the  Mirror  for  1816. 

Mr.  Josceline,  however,  was  independent  of  these  literary  attentions, 
since  he  never  travelled  without  his  own  libi-ary,  consisting  of  a  pocket 
volume  of  Horace.  He  was  reading  it  now,  or  rather  dipping  into  it  as 
one  does  dip  into  Horace,  ever  and  anon  looking  out  through  the  open 
window  from  his  easy-chair,  in  reflection,  I  think,  on  some  text  from  his 
favourite  author,  rather  than  entranced  with  the  sights  and  sounds  of 
nature.  He  was  what  Mrs.  Jennynge  would  have  termed  en  deshabiUe  : 
in  a  silk  dressing-gown  and  with  a  little  smoking  cap  which  he  in  reality 
wore  to  conceal  a  slight  baldness,  and  for  which  he  found  excuse  in  ciga- 
rettes. He  was  looking  languid  and  pale,  but  less  ill  than  bored.  It  was 
clear  that  the  charms  of  Wallington  Bay  had  made  very  little  impression 
on  him ;  the  expression  of  his  face  was  apathetic,  except  when  it  was  turned 
towards  his  daughter ;  then,  if  he  caught  her  eye,  he  smiled ;  if  otherwise, 
the  apathy  would  give  way  to  perplexity  and  occasionally  to  gloom. 

Ella  had  been  making  cigarettes  for  him  with  a  little  machine  she 
had  brought  from  Paris ;  but,  having  completed  as  many  as  she  thought 
he  would  require  for  the  day,  she  had  taken  up  some  work  of  her  own 
with  which  she  was  busying  herself  in  silence.  She  had  learnt  never  to 
be  the  first  to  commence  conversation  when  alone  with  her  father. 

**  What  is  that  you  are  toiling  at,  Ella  ] "  he  inquired,  presently ;  "  it 
looks  to  me  like  a  bonnet." 

"  My  dear  papa,  I  hope  it  will  look  like  that  to  every  one,"  she  an- 
swered, cheerfully,  "  because  it's  meant  for  a  bonnet." 

"  But  I  thought  you  bought  a  bonnet  at  Madame  Cheria's  1 " 

''  So  I  did,  papa ;  but  a  young  lady  does  not  wear  a  bonnet,  as  a  man 
wears  his  hat,  till  it  wears  out." 

"  But  I  never  made  a  hat  in  my  life,  Ella,  and  why  should  you  make 
your  own  bonnets  1 " 

"  My  dear  papa,  you  don't  understand  the  position.  Nothing  is  so 
terrible,  you  must  know,  as  for  a  girl  to  be  seen  every  day  in  the  same 
bonnet.  That  is  one  of  the  great  things  we  look  to,  we  women,  in  one 
another:  *Is  that  the  same  bonnet  she  wore  yesterday,  or  last  week,  or 
last  summer  1 '  we  say  to  ourselves ;  '  and  is  that  a  new  dress,  or  is  it 
tamed  or  dyed  ] '  Now,  nobody  but  a  millionnaire  could  afibrd  to  get 
two  boxmets  at  Madame  Cheiis's;  so  I  buy  one  and  take  it  iox  &  ]^\^fini\ 
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then,  like  Fi*omctli6us  with  his  spark  fixim  heaven,  I  make  a  bonnet  for 
myself." 

It  was  evident  that  her  father  was  amused  by  her  gaiety >  and  even 
flattered  by  it,  for,  strange  to  say,  it  was  inherited.  Thei-e  had  been  a 
time — alas,  how  long  ago  ! — when  he,  too,  had  l>e€D  light-heai'ted  and 
witty.  The  wit  remained  in  a  certain  ctystallised  form,  and  occasionally 
was  even  *'  hajjpy  ;  "  but  the  gaiety  of  heart  had  defwirted. 

"But,  my  dear  Ella,  suppose  any  one  should  come  in  and  find  my 
daughter  making  bonnets  1 " 

**  Then  you,  dear  [lapa,  would  have  to  put  your  daughter  on  the  sofa — 
for  of  course  she  would  be  in  a  dead  faint — remove  the  pillow,  and  bum 
feathei's  under  her  nose  till  she  comes  to." 

She  spoke  thus  veiy  phiyfully^  but  with  a  certain  earnestness  also,  as 
though  arguing  against  something  unexpi'essed. 

"  And  how  much  do  you  save  by  this  operation  in  bonnets  1 "  he  in- 
quired, gravely. 

**  Madame  C'heris  charges  eight  pounds  ;'my  materials  cost  me,  i>erhaps, 
two,  and  my  time  is  valueless.  I  save,  thertfoi-e,  six  pounds.  If  I  had 
a  pendl  I  could  make  sure  of  it,  but  I  think  that  is  seventy-five  per  cent/* 
"  Your  facts  are  indisputable,  Ella.  Nevertheless,  remember  wluit  I 
told  you  about  the  four  pOsSters.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  false  economy. 
For  the  future,  when  you  have  a  bonnet  to  make,  oblige  me,  at  all  events, 
by  making  it  in  your  own  room." 

"  I  will  take  it  up  at  once,  dear  papa,"  said  Ella*,  cheerfully.     "  And 

I  will  bring  down  your  medicine  with  me  ;  it  is  time  for  you  to  take  it." 

Mr.  Josceline  glanced  after  licr,  as  .she  left  the  room,  with  a  yearning 

look  which  wa.s,  however,  but  momentary.     "  Tho  girl  is  an  angel/*  he 

muttered;  '^  but,  unhappily,  on©  is  not  in  heaven." 

His  eyes  fell  once  more  on  his  book,  but  tliiK  time  he  seemed  to  find 
no  pleasure  in  its  perusjil.  His  brow  conti*acted.  and  his  thin  white 
fingers  also,  and  twice  and  again  he  struck  his  clenched  hand  against  his 
knee.  It  was  not  of  Horace  he  was  thinking  then,  but  of  his  own  irre- 
vocable post.  There  was  a  home  spirit  at  hi.si  right  hand,  but  ho  had  no 
home  to  olfer  her — the  time  was  over  for  that;  hut,  for  the  moment,  the 
reflection  that  it  was  so,  spread  gloom  upon  his  soul.  It  so  clianged  bis 
face  that  ElJa  noticed  it  as  she  entered  the  it>om. 

**  Are  you  not  feeling  so  well,  papa  ?     1  do  trust  you  will  dine  alone 
with  me  to-day,  and  not  ventiire  upon  the  excitement  of  the  tabktT/tdie." 
*^  Yes  ;  if  the  people  are  like  the  place,"  he  said,  with  his  usual  quiet 
cynicism,  "  it  will,  indeed,  be  a  vortex  of  gaiety.     8tiU,  I  ^udl  risk  it." 

"Not  to-day,  t^«P»/'  she  pleaded;  "you  are  more  of  an  invalid,  I  fear, 
than  you  imagine." 

He  t.hook  his  head  and  murmured  to  himself,  "  There  is,  therefore,  the 
less  time  to  lose;  "  then  added  aloud,  **  It  will  do  me  good  ;  change  always 
does." 

If  it  wa.s  so,  Mr.  Joacdine  ought  to  have  been  in  very  robust  health  ; 
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for  he  bad  been  a  rolling  stone,  which,  if  it  had  gathered  no  moss,  had 
rolled  on  it.  Leisure  and  ease  had  been  his  own  for  many  a  year ;  his 
only  experience  of  want  had  been  on  one  occasion  (which  he  had  never 
forgotten)  when  his  champagne  had  been  served  for  him  in  some  place 
in  the  provinces  without  ice,  owing  to  the  total  absence  of  that  com- 
modity. The  incident  ranked  in  his  mind  with  such  examples  of  bar- 
barism as  are  recorded  of  Patagonia,  and  in  the  tales  of  destitution  that 
are  narrated  concerning  shipwrecks.  "  If  you  will  believe  me,"  he  would 
say  with  feeling,  "  there  was  not  a  pound  of  rough  ice,  far  less  of  Wen- 
ham,  in  the  whole  town !  " 

He  had  never  had  any  large  command  of  money,  but,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  small  sum  allotted  to  Ella's  schooling  and  maintenance,  he  had 
scrupulously  spent  what  he  had  upon  his  own  pleasures ;  his  income 
would  have  been  amply  sufficient  for  himself  and  her  little  needs  now 
that  she  was  grown  up,  and  had  become  his  companion  in  their  life's 
journey,  but  unfortunately  it  died  with  him.  With  this  fact  (for  which 
he  had  himself  to  blame)  his  conscience  reproached  him  not  bitterly  (for, 
as  we  have  said,  it  was  a  very  gentlemanly  conscience),  but  pei-ceptibly ;  it 
filled  him  with  an  anxiety,  he  would  not,  perhaps,  otherwise  have  experi- 
enced, to  get  his  daughter  settled  in  life.  His  experience,  manners,  and 
even  tastes,  he  estimated  as  so  many  investments  in  her  favour :  he  had 
had  to  pay  for  them  pretty  handsomely ;  but,  if  they  procured  her  a  good 
position,  she  would  have  little,  he  persuaded  himself,  to  complain  of  on 
the  score  of  his  having  squandered  the  hard  cash.  Until  he  knew  her — 
that  is,  until  some  six  months  ago — he  had  felt,  from  circumstances  which 
will  be  explained  hereafter,  but  little  remorse ;  but  he  had  learnt  to  love 
the  girl  as  he  had  never  loved  any  one  before  (always  excepting  Gfeorge 
Emilius  Josceline),  and  to  feel,  though  without  openly  admitting  them, 
the  obligations  of  a  parent. 

As  one  who  knows  argument  to  be  useless,  Ella  uttered  a  little  sigh, 
and  having  administered  the  medicine  to  her  father  very  carefully — for 
it  was  a  most  powerful  drug — took  out  some  drawing  materials,  and,  seat- 
ing herself  at  the  window,  began  to  sketch. 

Mr.  Josceline,  still  affecting  to  be  deep  in  Horace,  -watched  her  fur- 
tively from  under  the  hand  he  put  up  to  screen  himself  from  the  sim ; 
glare  was  obnoxious  to  him,  as  were  all  loud  sounds  and  powerful  odours ; 
an  organ  in  the  street  gave  him  acute  pain  ;  and  if  a  wallflower  chanced 
to  be  in  the  room  with  him,  it  turned  him  faint.  Yet  by  nature  he  was 
by  no  means  effeminate  :  as  a  young  man  he  had  been  a  bold  rider  and 
no  despicable  opponent  with  the  gloves,  and  as  a  fencer  he  had  had  no 
rival  at  the  university ;  but,  in  the  process  of  destroying  his  constitution, 
he  had  developed  "  nerves."  The  least  thing  imstrung  him  ;  and  but  for 
his  solicitude  for  his  reputation  for  good  manners,  or,  in  other  words,  for 
a  certain  superfine  cahn,  he  would  have  become  a  prey  to  irritability. 

"  You  have  a  set  of  very  busy  fingera,  Ella,"  he  presently  said.  "  Even 
to  look  at  them  puts  me  in  a  fidget." 
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"Stall  I  read  to  you^  dear  papal  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  m&nage 
Horace,  but  I'll  try." 

"  No,  tbmk  you,  my  dear,"  said  the  invalid  precipitately ;  "  in  my 
present  state  of  health  a  false  quantity  would  be  worse  than  a  double  doed 
of  that  stuff,"  pointing  to  the  medicine  with  a  gesture  of  disgust.     "  Wby  ^ 
are  you  putting  away  your  pencils  V  ■ 

**  I  thought  my  drawing  worried  you ;  Br.  Bufaure  said  you  wero  to 
be  kept  free  from  all  annoyancee." 

**  Tlmt  is,  unhappily,  a  prescription  that  cannot  easily  be  made  up/' 
sighed  Mr.  Josceline ;  *'  pray  go  on  with  your  amusement.    There  can  bo  — 
no  harm  in  it  unless  you  flatter  yourself  it  is  work."  I 

"  Well,  papa,  it  i»  work  to  me ;  that  is  to  say,  it  ls  the  one  thing  which^     i 
when  I  have  done  well,  I  feel  sati.sfied  with  myself  about,"  ! 

**  You  think  yon  are  a  great  artist,  do  you  1 "  fl 

**Dear  papa,  oh,  no!  On  the  contraiy,  I  feel  I  am  only  on  the 
threahold  of  art,  not  even  across  it.  I  only  meant  that  when  I  have  done 
a  careful  piece  of  drawing^  it  seems  to  me  that  I  have  not  been  idling 
away  my  time." 

"  How  go  ?  what's  the  good  of  it,  more— I  don't  say  than  a  tune  on  the 
piano,  because  the  drawing  remains  and  the  soimd  vanidhea — but  more 
than  a  bit  of  lacework,  for  example?  Do  you  pro|X)se  to  make  your 
living  by  it  V*  he  added,  suddeuly.  ^t 

Ella  crimsoned  from  brow  to  chin»  but  remained  silent  ™ 

"  Now,  my  dear  child,  pray  do  not  give  way  to  illusions.  For  a  young 
lady  of  your  condition  and  adxuntages  to  take  up  drawing  as  a  profession 
is  what  mechanicians  cull  a  waste  of  power.  You  might  just  as  well  take 
up  clear-stai-ching,  I  have  not  the  elightefit  objection  to  your  pursuing  it 
as  an  amusement,  mind ;  or  e%*eu  to  your  pui-suing  it  with  tho  aid  of 
masters;  but  M-hat  I  fear  is  that  this  occupation  may  lead  your  mind 
into  a  wrong  direction — and,  perhaps,  youi*self  with  it." 

**  I  do  not  quite  follow  you,  papa,"  said  Ella,  tremulously. 

'•  You  follow  me  quite  siifficiently,  my  dear ;  you  ai^e  one  of  thoae  ten] 
whom  a  hint  is  as  aignificajat  as  a  sermon,  and  I  never  preach  sermons,  you 
know." 

'*  Ko,  indeed,  ]ia[ia,"  she  interrupted,  with  tender  gi'avity ;  "  I  don't 
think  you  ever  could." 

Hei-e  a  very  curioua  circumstance  hajjpened,  and  one  which  to  Ella 
(notwithstanding  the  compliment  just  pfiid  to  her  intelligence)  was 
wholly  inexplicable.  The  Idood  nished  into  her  father's  cheeks,  and 
his  eyes  sought  the  ground  with  an  unmistakable  look  of  discomfort  ■ 
aud  annoyance  :  tho  instant  afterwards  he  fixed  them  on  her  face  with  " 
a  look  of  shai'p  suspicion.  They  read  nothing  thei-e  but  a  surprised  so- 
licitude, and  a  desire  to  please  him  at  all  hazards  that  wajs  never  abient 
fix>m  it. 

"  You  are  a  good  girl,  and  will,  I  know,  obey  my  wishes,"  he  saldi 
gently.    "  Let  me  ae©  your  drawing." 
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She  put  it  into  bis  hand  with  a  simle  that  would  have  disanned  any 
critic  of  the  male  sex. 

« It  is  very  nicely  done,"  he  said ;  "  but  there  are  five  hundred  girls, 
in  art  schools  and  elsewhere,  who  conld  have  done  it  better/' 

'<  I  am  quite  sure  of  that,  papa,"  she  answered,  confidently. 

«  And  not  ten  of  them,  my  dear,  will  ever  make  a  hundred  pounds  a 
year  by  such  a  calling.  Yon  have  no  idea,"  he  added,  smiling,  *'  what  a 
much  prettier  picture  you  make  yourself." 

She  rose,  and,  with  exquisite  grace  which  yet  contrived  to  include  a 
touch  of  humour,  made  him  an  elaborate  courtesy.  There  were  many 
prettier  girls  in  the  world  than  Ella  Josceline,  but  very  few  had  such  a 
charm  of  manner.  This  is  well  undei'stood  in  society  to  be  worth  cultiva- 
tion ;  but,  unhappily,  models  are  scarce.  Of  the  drawling  girl,  and  the  gush- 
ing girl,  and  the  would-be  meretricious  or  fast  girl,  we  have  many  speci- 
mens ;  but  the  girl  that. ventures  to  be  natural  is  seldom  foimd.  Ella  had 
this  rare  courage,  and,  to  those  who  could  read  nature,  it  was  irresistible. 

It  was  possible  that  her  father  might  have  paid  her  another  compli- 
ment, for  he  was  very  pleased,  and  also  willing  to  improve  the  occasion ; 
but  at  this  moment  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  Phoebe,  the  neat- 
handed,  entered.  ' 

'*  If  you  please.  Miss,  Mrs.  Armytage's  compliments,  and  might  she  be 
permitted  to  make  a  call  upon  you  t " 

''Mrs.  Armytagel  I  do  not  know  the  lady;  there  must  be  some 
mistake,"  said  Ella. 

"  It  is  about  a  subscription  for  the  Tonga  Missionary  Fund,  or  the 
Floating  Church  for  Sailors,"  murmured  Mr.  Josceline.  "  Tell  her  I'm  ill." 

**  Oh,  sir,  please  sir,  she  knows  th^t  /  "  said  Phcebe,  overhearing  the 
last  word.  "  It  is  on  that  very  account,  she  says,  that  she  hopes  you  will 
see  her.     She  thinks  she  has  something  that  will  do  you  good." 

"  That  must  be  tracts,"  muttered  the  invalid.  **  Tell  her,  my  good 
girl,  that  we  will  read  anything  she  will  be  so  good  as  to  send  us;  but  that 
I  r^ret  exceedingly  my  health  will  not  permit  of  a  personal  interview." 

"La,  bless  ye,  sir  1  it  ain't  reading ;  it's  a  poultice  or  summut." 

"  Good  heavens  I"  cried  Mr.  Josceline,  "  she  must  be  mad.  Who  is  she  ] " 

"  Well,  sir,  she's  been  here  the  longest  in  the  house,  and  is  a  lady  very 
much  looked  up  to." 

Ella  was  once  more  about  to  excuse  herself  on  the  ground  of  her  father's 
^f^t^poaiioTk,  when,  to  her  great  surprise,  he  answered  for  himself : — 
y^      "  Say,  if  the  lady  does  not  mind  my  being  in  invalid  costume,  we  shall 
f    be  happy  to  see  her." 

'  Whereupon^  no  sooner  had  the  door  closed,  than,  with  a  celerity  that 

very  distinctly  conveyed  the  idea  that  she  had  been  waiting  in  the  pas- 
sage, it  was  reopened  by  Mrs.  Armytage  herself. 

She  entered  with  a  visiting  card  in  her  hand,  which,  after  polite  salu- 
tations made  and  received,  she  laid  on  the  table  by  Mr.  Josceline  with 
the  air  of  some  highly  trained  and  intelligent  animaL 
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"  In  most  cases/'  she  said,  "  an  apology  shonld  be  made  ior  snch  t 
volunteer  visit ;  but  I  trust  that  the  wife  of  Timothy  Annytage  will  be 
acquitted  of  the  charge  of  intrusion." 

"  She  is  certainly  mad,"  murmured  Mr.  Josceline  to  himself;  but  what 
he  observed  aloud  and  very  graciously  was,  "  The  name  of  Armytage, 
madam,  is  very  familiar  to  me." 


CHAPTER  V. 

TnE  Map  op  the  Country. 

*'  I  should  in  any  case,"  said  Mrs.  Armytage,  addressing  herself  in  a 
low  tone  to  Ella,  ''  have  done  myself  the  honour  of  calling  upon  you,  but 
the  knowledge  of  your  father's  indisposition  has  somewhat  precipitated 
matters.  In  the  event  of  it  being  palpitations,  and  supposing  he  should 
have  decided  upon  sending  for  Dr.  Cooper — an  excellent  person,  no  doubt, 
but  hardly  accustomed  to  delicate  and— ahem ! — ^highly- wrought  oi^gani- 
sations,  I  possess  a  sovereign  remedy.  I  have  not  brought  it  with  me,"  she 
added,  in  answer  to  Ella's  look  of  amazement,  *'  but  the  cook  is  preparing 
it  in  a  saucepan  under  my  directions. — You  have  a  fine  look-out  from 
your  window,  Mr.  Josceline,  however  unfavourably  an  hotel  apartment 
may  conti'ast  with  those  to  which  you  have  naturally  been  accustomed." 

"The  hotel  is  an  excellent  one,"  said  Mr.  Josceline,  in  the 
Moneyed  voice  that  was  more  pleasing  to  strangers  than  to  those  that 
knew  him ;  it  often  concealed  a  contempt  that  suddenly  showed  itself  in 
biting  satire.  "  And  if  it  were  not  so  good,"  he  continued,  "  the  com- 
pany to  be  found  in  it,  to  judge  by  the  present  specimen" — he  indicated 
Mrs.  Armytage  herself  by  a  courteous  bow — "  would  more  than  make  up 
for  material  shortcomings." 

"  You  are  very  kind  to  say  so,"  returned  his  visitor,  "  but — if  I  may 
make  the  observation  without  vanity — perhaps  I  am  scarcely  an  example 
of  what  is  popularly  called  *  the  common  run '  of  visitors  at  the  Ultra- 
marine." 

"  Heaven  forbid,  madam,"  ejaculated  Mr.  Josceline,  fervently,  "that 
I  should  have  imagined  that  for  a  single  moment." 

"  I  am  among  them,  but  not  of  them,"  resumed  Mrs.  Armytage,  in 
further  explanation.     "  My  husband's  eminence  in  science " 

"  Mr.  Toby  Armytage,"  observed  Mr.  Josceline,  referring,  somewhat 
unsuccessfully,  to  the  card  at  his  elbow. 

"  Timothy,  sir — Professor  Timothy  Armytage,"  returned  the  ladyi 
with  some  stress  upon  the  prefix ;  "  a  man  of  European  reputation,  and 
who  has  given  his  name  to  a  whole  division  of  the  genua  acaralxBidet' — 
the  beetle  family." 

Mr.  Josceline,  beginning  to  think  that  he  had  heard  the  name,  though 
erroneously  confusing  it  with  some  advertisement  of  a  patent  insect  killeri 
murmured,  "  Of  course." 
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**  I  say,  possessing  a  husband  so  eminent,  and  tastes  of  my  own  which 
I  hope  elevate  me  above  the  common  herd,  I  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
amalgamate  with  the  society  that  chance  collects  within  the  walls  of  an  • 
hotel" 

"  But  being  an  observer  of  human  nature,"  said  Mr.  Josceline,  smiling — 
for  he  was  not  only  much  amused,  but  saw  his  way  to  getting  a  carte  du 
pays — "  you  know  all  about  them  doubtless.  Now,  my  daughter  and  I 
being  strangers  here,  I  should  be  very  thankful  for  information  upon 
that  point.  I  need  not  say  whatever  you  tell  us  will  be  in  the  strictest 
confidence." 

"  Oh,  they  know  what  I  think  of  them  I "  was  the  frank  reply.  "I 
am  one  of  those  who  speak  plain  English.  Not  like  Mrs.  Jennynge, 
whose  every  other  word  is  French,  or  what  she  believes  to  be  such.  That 
her  name  is  Jennings,  pure  and  simple,  I  have  no  more  doubt  than 
that  that's  a  slipper." 

Mr.  Josceline  modestly  drew  the  foot  to  which  allusion  had  thus  been 
made,  beneath  his  dressing  gown,  and  remarked  gently,  "  Perhaps  she 
changed  it  for  money  ?" 

"  Not  she,"  returned  Mrs.  Armytage,  disdainfully.  "  She  didn't  get 
her  money  that  way,  bless  you.  Her  husband  was  something — well,  I 
think,  in  the  cotton  line." 

"  And  the  lady  herself  is  a  remnant  ?  " 

"  Now,  that's  capital  1 "  said  Mrs.  Armytage,  putting  up  her  glasses 
and  regarding  her  companion  with  undisguised  approval ;  "  I  should  not 
have  thought  that  a  person  of  your  position — an  Honourable  and  that — 
would  have  known  what  *  a  remnant  *  was.  Yes ;  she's  a  widow,  for  the 
second  time,  and  very  rich." 

"  May  we  add  without  incumbrance  ? "  inquired  Mr.  Josceline,  airily. 

"  We  may  not  indeed,  sir ;  she  has  a  daughter— such  a  daughter  !  " 
and  Mrs.  Armytage  threw  up  her  hands  in  a  manner  which  might  have 
expressed  anything  except  approbation.  "Her  name  is  Anastasia,  I 
believe,  but  her  mother  calls  her  *  Statty.'  Gaunt,  angular,  half 
dressed,  and  ill  balanced." 

"  As  to  her  mind,  you  mean  1 " 

"  No ;  her  heels.  They  are  so  high  that  she  leans  forward  like  the 
Tower  of  Pisa,  and  tlu^atena  to  fall  like  that  of  Babel.  And  she's  a 
tongue  like  it  too." 

"  Like  her  heels  1    How  curious ! " 

"  No,  no ;  like  Babel.  She  can  talk,  so  her  toother  says,  five  lan- 
guages ;  toute  accomplie  she  calls  it — meaning,  VPl-y  accomplished." 

"  And  has  she  been  long  accomplished  i  X  mean  is  she  still  young, 
or  a  little  what  her  mamma  could  call  passee  ?'* 

"A  good  deal  passee,"  said  Mi-s.  Armytage,  confidently.  "You'll 
say  so  when  you  see  her;  and" — here  she  drop  pod  her  voice  so  that  Ella 
shouldn't  hear  her—*'  you'll  see  a  good  deal  of  her.  It's  shocking,  posi- 
tively shocking,  the  way  she  dresses.     '  Nothingr ' — as  I  once  veutvxx^  ^» 
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tell  her  mother — *  nothing,  my  dear  madam,  but  abject  poverty  can  excufld 
your  flanghter  going  about  witli  so  little  on  her.'     Drawings  !  *' 

Here  the  visitor'a  eye  lit  upon  ElUt'd  sketch.     *'Oh,  how  beautiful, 
and  bow  like !     It  is  ceilainly  one  of  those  two  hea« Hands ;  is  it 
Miss  Josceline  1 " 

**  Yes/'  sjiid  Ella,  amused  by  this  very  moderate  compliment  to  h< 
artistic  skill;  "it  i.s  the  one  with  the  coastguard  station  on  it;  but  I 
have  not  had  time  to  put  that  in  yet." 

"  I  sec.     Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day,  was  it  1     Indeed,  you've  oi 
had  the  morninJ^^     'Mr.  Felspar  must  see  tliis." 

**  Who  is  Mr.  Felspar?"  inquired  Mr.  Josceline. 

**  Ohj  an  iU'tist !  he  lodges  in  the  village,  but  sometimes  comes  to  dine 
at  the  tahlc'd*h6le.  A  very  unassuming  person  indeed*  and  of  consider- 
able talent.     He  must  take  your  daughter's  portniit ;  he  took  mina** 

**  And  wa3  it  like  1 "  inquired  J[r.  Josceline,  regarding  the  onginal 
with  the  most  unmiatakahle  interest  and  admiration. 

**  I  think  it  is,"  said  Mrs.  Armytage,  modestly  casting  down  her 
eyes.     "  The  Professor  thinks  there  is  something  wanting  in  the  expi 
Bion — a  lack  of  dignity  and  command.'^ 

"  He  would  miss  that  if  it  wasn't  there/'  ohaerved  Mr,  Joscel 
gravely. 

"  Yes ;  Mr.  Felspar  has  failed  to  catch  the  characteristica.  He  shot 
as  I  tell  him,  confine  himself  entirely  to  portrait  painting.  As  it  is» 
does  landscapes  also ;  *  a  Jack  of  all  tratles,'  as  I  ventured  to  rerai 
him,  '  is  master  of  none/  But  his  advice  will  doubtless  be  useful 
you,  Miss  Ella^if  I  caught  your  nam©  correctly,  my  dear/'  she  addi 
turning  to  the  young  lady. 

**  My  father  calls  me  Ella/'  said  the  giil,  significantly,  and  with 
least  tinge  of  a  flash. 

*'  Just  so ;  it  is  a  very  pretty  name,  probably  a  family  one*     la 
not  so  1 " 

**  No ;  it  Is  not,  madam  I  "  returned  Mr.  Josccline,  with  a  eiirtness  tl 
was  almost  ferocity.  *'  None  of  luy  family  have  ever  been  so  calif 
before,  even  by  theii-  own  relatives/'  His  manner  w^a»  ftt  oneo  fi'ost  and 
tire  ;  and  the  sting  of  his  last  sentence  would  have  been  felt  by  most 
people  like  the  lash  of  a  dogwhip. 

Mrs,  Armytage,  liowever,  was  even  more  mistress  of  h»?rsielf  than 
of  other  {>eople.  She  would  tako  no  offonw  when  not  inclined  to  do  so, 
oven  though  you  put  it  in  her  hand  and  doubled  her  fingers  over  It* 

*'  Now,  that's  curioua/'  she  observed,  quietly.  "  However,  you  may 
have  plenty  of  Kllas  among  you  yet ;  even  the  French  Louises  began 
fiomewhere.  The  name3  in  families  always  interest  me.  Now,  there's 
the  Percival-Lotts— brid>B  and  bridegroom  we  think,  but  you  w^ill  jadge 
for  yourself— nothing  will  ever  pei"suade  me  that  they  have  any  right  to 
that  name." 

**  One  has  hewd  of  Lott  before^  and  aliio  of  Lott't  wife/'  observed 
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Mr.  Josoeline,  mdifferently.    He  had  by  this  time  recovered  his  equa- 
nimity, but  the  effects  of  the  storm  wei*e  still  npparent. 

"  It  is  not  the  Lott,  my  dear  sir,  it  is  the  Porcival  with  the  hyphen 
that  I  object  to ;  he  looks  to  me  much  more  like  a  Peter." 

"Permit  me  to  remark,  madam,  that  Peter  has  some  claims  to 
respectability — some  persons  would  even  say,  to  reverence." 

"  No  doubt ;  but  nbt  to  aristocracy — that's  the  point.  She's  as  close 
as  wax,  and  very  cunning.  But  I  shall  find  out  all  about  them  ecfme  day, 
including  the  Percival.  They  try  to  pass  themselves  off  as  an  old  married 
couple,  but  Mrs.  Jennynge  swears  she  heard  her  ask  her  husband  at 
breakfast  whether  he  took  cream  and  sugar.  That's  conclusive,  you  know." 
"  True ;  unless,  indeed,  the  gentleman's  tastes  were  very  changeable." 
'' Crentlemen's  tastes  don't  change  about  those  sort  of  things," 
observed  Mrs.  Armytage,  with  a  drop  in  her  voice  and  a  significant 
contraction  in  her  left  eye ;  "  we  know  bettor  than  that." 

Mr.  Jofloeline  bowed  in  acknowledgment  of  the  confidence  thus 
reposed  in  him,  and  also  because  he  could  not  trust  himself  to  speak  ; 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  lady  made  her  advances  tickled  his  very 
heartstrings. 

«  I  saw  a  veiy  nice-looking  old  couplo  in  the  garden,  this  morning," 
observed  Ella — perceiving  the  necessity  of  relieving  her  father's  embar- 
rassment, though  ignorant  of  its  cause — '*  of  the  name,  as  I  understand, 
of  Wallace." 

"  Oh,  you  mustn't  know  them  I "  returned  Mrs.  Armytage,  hastily ; 
"  indeed,  if  you  had  not  mentioned  them,  I  should  have  ignored  their 
existence.  As  the  Professor  would  say,  they  don't  move  in  the  same 
plane  with  us  at  all." 

"  Dear  me  ! "  murmured  Mr.  Josceline ;  "  that's  very  clever  of  them. 
Have  they  an  orbit  of  their  own,  then  % " 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,"  said  Mrs.  Armytage,  doubtfully,  and  rather 
regretting  that  she  had  handled  a  scientific  weapon  even  in  the  way  of 
metaphor;  "they  have  a  farm  in  Devonshire.  He  is  always  speaking 
depreciatingly  about  the  Wallington  cows." 

''  That  looks  as  if  he  wanted  to  buy  them,"  observed  Mr.  Josceline. 
"  Perhaps ;  that  is,  I  don't  think  so.     They  have  come  to  recover 
themselves  from  a  domestic  loss." 
"A  cowl" 

"  No,  no ;  a  child.  Of  course  they  have  a  legal  right  to  stay  here,  but 
it  is  very  inconsiderate  of  them ;  they  have  not  been  accustomed  to  so- 
ciety, and  have  not  the  art  to  conceal  it.  Mrs.  "Wallace  told  me  that  she 
had  often  churned  butter  with  her  own  hands." 

"  That,  again,  was  very  clever  of  her,"  observed  Mr.  Josceline. 
"  Well,  of  course  she  used  a  machine ;  but  the  idea  of  a  lady  churn- 
ing butter ! " 

"  /  have  done  it,"  said  Ella,  simply.  "  We  had  a  dairy  at  our  school 
ftt  Clapham,  and  we  thought  it  the  greatest  treat  to  be  allowed^  cVixmi^' 
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*'0b.  ut  Claj>biim!"  at)«vvercd  Mrs*  Anuytage,  aliaking  her  li€»d  ] 
**  that*8  qidte  another  thing.'* 

**  And  BO  I  dai*e  say  waa  the  bnfcter,"  remaj*keil  Mr.  Josceline. 

"Just  so,"  contmued  his  visitor,  approvingly.  »*  A  yoanglady  may  do 
A  thing  to  ftmuse  herself,  such  as  thi^  drawing  for  instance ;  but  she  would 
never  think  of  getting  any  money  for  it,  one  hopes.** 

"A  very  just  observation,  madam,"  observed  Mr.  Joaceline,  gravely. 

*•  I  certainly  never  thought  of  getting  any  money  for  that  di-awing^" 
eaid  Klla,  good-imturedly  ;  *'  and  I  am  afi*aid  no  one  would  ever  think  of 
giving  it" 

**  Of  course  not,"  eaid  Mrs.  Armytage ;  "  that  would  be  too  ridiculous. 
It  is  only  a  man  like  Mr,  Aird  who  does  not  see  that ;  he  says  the  sole 
diderenca  between  the  amateur  and  the  professional  is  that  the  work  of 
one  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  other.  He  told  me  once  that  a  country  gentle- 
man was  only  a  gloriBed  gamekeeper  ;  whereupon  I  ventured  to  remark 
that  such  opinions  were  revolutionary,  and  that  he  was  an  incendiary." 

**  And  who  is  Mr.  Aird  1 "  inquii'ed  Mr.  Josceline, 

"  An  old  Indian," 

"Heavens?  and,  nppircntly,  in  hLs  war  pfiint." 

**  Nay ;  I  mean  a  retiied  Indian  civilian.  Ho  is  said  to  have  heaps 
and  heaps  of  rupees." 

"  Indeed  1     Then  I  suppose  he  married  a  Begum.** 

i<  Very  likely ;  iu  my  opinion  he  would  stick  at  nothing.  He  hoa 
got  rid  of  her,  however,  somehow ;  he  is  a  wido/Srer  with  but  one  child, 
and  that's  a  spoilt  one." 

**!«  he  not  very  delicate?"  inquired  Ella.  "I  noticed  a  pretty  but 
very  fragile-looking  boy  looking  out  of  the  window  of  the  dining-room 
when  we  arrived." 

"  That*8  him.  Yes ;  he  is  fi-agile  enough  ;  no  wonder,  when  he  dines 
with  grown-u[i  people,  and  has  a  bottle  of  wine  all  to  himself." 

"  How  shocking  1  "  exclaimed  Ella.     "  What  sort  of  wine  1  " 

*♦  Oh  !  I  don't  know  ;  it  put«  one  out  of  patience  oven  to  look  at  him  ;, 
though,  of  course,  it  is  his  father's  fault/' 

"  And  how  old  is  this  terrible  gentleman  1 "  inquired  Mr.  Josoeline, 
carelessly, 

"  Seven— though  be  might  be  seventy,  from  his  old-&shioned  ways," 

"  I  meant  his  father." 

"Oh,  he?  well;  I'm  sure  I  don't  know.  He  looks  as  brown  and 
withered  and  (taking  his  manners  into  account)  as  rough  as  a  what-do- 
you-call-'em  1 — things  you  have  at  dessert — a  lychee." 

"  Lychoes,  however,  are  sweet  inside,"  obseiTcd  Ella. 

"That's  jtist  what  Mr.  Vernon  says:  his  notion  is  that  ill  health 
makes  the  man  testy,  but  that  he  has  a  kind  heart.  But  there,  as  I  once 
ventured  to  tell  him,  *  Perhaps,  Mr.  Vernon,  you  want  to  get  some  of 
Mr,  Aird's  rupees ;  in  wliich  case  you  will  be  disappointed,  sinoo  every 
aingle  one  of  them  will  go  to  httle  Davey,'  " 
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''iliat  was  very  frank  and  like  yourself,"  observed  Mr.  Josceline,  with 
gentle  approval ;  "  but  who  is  Mr.  Vernon  1 '' 

"Oh !  no  one  to  speak  of;  a  friend  of  Mr.  Felspar,  who  lodges  in  the 
same  house  with  ^im  j  a  man  of  good  birth  and  breeding,  but  who  has 
thrown  all  the  chances  of  life  away  and  himself  with  it.  You  have 
known  such  cases  yourself,  I  dare  say,  Mr.  Josceline." 

''Yes;"  the  word  was  snapped  out  sullenly,  like  the  closing  of  a 
spring  lock.  To  the  ears  of  his  visitor  the  tone  seemed  only  to  express 
contempt,  in  sympathy  with  her  own,  for  all  such  ne'er-do-wells ;  but 
Ella  knew  that  the  conversation  had  somehow  become  distasteful  to  her 
&ther.     As  usual,  therefore,  she  instantly  came  to  his  relief. 

"What  is  it  this  Mr.  Vernon  haa  done  which  is  so  dreadfull "  she 
inquired,  pitifully.  It  was  natural  to  her  to  feel  pity  for  persons  in  mis- 
fortune, even  when  merited,  rather  than  indignation  and  a  desire  for 
further  penalties. 

"Well;  instead  of  entering  a  profession  like  every  other  young  man 
in  his  position,  the  poor  creature  took  to  writing — writing  stories." 

"  But  if  he  didn't  write  other  people's  names  on  cheques,"  said  Ella, 
laughing,  "  which  would  be  a  veiy  wicked  sort  of  story,  why  should  he 
not  1    There  is  no  harm  in  it." 

"  My  dear  young  lady,  of  course  there  is  no  harm  in  it,"  said  Mrs. 
Armytage,  gravely — "  that  is,  as  an  amusement ;  but,  as  I  was  just  now 
remarking  about  painting  (and  had  the  happiness  to  find  your  father 
agreed  with  me),  the  calling  of  letters  is  not  one  to  be  undertaken  seriously 
by — well,  I  don't  say  gentlemen,  because  I  don't  wish  to  be  personal, 
and  this  young  man  (apart  from  his  pursuit)  is  very  presentable — ^by 
persons  who  have  been  bom  to  better  things.  What  do  you  say,  Mr. 
josceline  ? " 

"  My  dear  madam,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  anything.  You 
have  expressed  my  own  sentiments  in  the  happiest  manner.  It  must  be 
csonceded,  however,  that  a  man.  may  do  what  he  likes  so  long  as  he  re- 
mains single.  The  evil  is  when  a  woman  attempts  to  gain  a  position  for 
herself  by  any  other  means  save  those  which  are  in  accordance  with  com- 
mon usages  and — and — ^the  fitness  of  things.  We  shall  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you  again  at  the  table-d*h6te,  1  conclude  ? "  for  Mrs.  Armytage 
had  risen  to  go. 

"  Oh,  certainly  1  Then  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  introducing  you  to 
the  Ptofessor  I  He  is  ranging  the  hills  just  now  in  pursuit  of  the  painted 
lady — a  butterfly,"  she  added  in  explanation,  as  Mr.  Josceline  slightly 
raised  his  eyebrows.  "  As  for  you.  Miss  Ella,  with  your  papa's  permis- 
sion, I  shall  henceforth  take  you  under  my  wing."  And  with  a  pleasant 
nod,  that  would  have  been  somewhat  familiar  but  that  it  was  neutralised 
by  a  certain  jutting  and  swan-like  movement  which  characterised  heron 
momentous  occasions,  Mrs.  Armytage  swam  out  of  the  room. 

"A  very  remarkable  woman,"  observed  Mr.  Josceline  when  the  door 
had  closed  behind  her. 
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''  But,  my  dear  papa/'  said  Ella,  besitatinglj,  <'  she  did  not  strike  me 
as  being — well — quite  a  lady." 

**  She  didn't  say  she  was,  my  dear,  and  we  should  never  find  fault 
where  there  is  no  pretence.  I  confined  myself  to  saying  she  was  remark- 
able; she  is  a  woman  of  character,  and  has  already  been  of  the  greatest 
use  to  us  by  giving  us  the  carte  du  pays.  You  think  it  was  wrong  of  me 
to  suck  her  brains,  and  especially  to  lead  her  to  believe  she  had  made 
such  a  favourable  impression  on  us  ?  Yet  she  came  here  to  suck  ours, 
and  to  produce  that  very  impression.  Do  you  suppose  she  really  came  to 
give  me  a  linseed  poultice  1  You  may  take  my  word  for  it  she  has  for- 
gotten all  about  it ;  and,  in  that  case,  I  am  glad  it  was  linseed,  or  we 
should,  perhaps,  have  made  acquaintance  with  it  in  the  form  of  some  'e7v> 
tremet  *  at  the  iahle-d^kdte'* 


C0  an  ®Ih  €0al. 

(fbom  b^banqeb.) 


PooE  coat,  well  loved  for  many  i^oasons, 

Since  both  of  us  grow  old.  Be  true ; 
This  hand  has  brushed  you  for  ten  seasons. 

E'en  Socrates  no  more  could  do. 
Whilst  Time  your  thin  and  white-seamed  stuff 

Keeps  on  attacking  without  end, 
"Wisely,  like  me,  his  blows  rebufi*; 

And  never  let  us  part,  old  friend. 

That  birthday  flown,  when  first  I  wore  you, 

I  mind  well — memory  yet  is  strong — 
My  friends  around  to  honour  bore  you. 

And  poured  their  welcome  forth  in  song. 
Your  shabby  plight — of  which  I'm  vain — 

Hinders  them  not  an  arm  to  lend. 
They'd  freely  feast  us  now  again; 

So  never  let  us  part,  old  friend. 
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You're  patched  behind,  an  ancient  rending; 

That,  too,  recalls  a  past  delight: 
One  night  to  run  from  Jane  pretending, 

I  felt  her  soft  hand  clutch  me  tight. 
Tom  were  you,  and  that  frightful  tear 

It  took  my  Jane  two  days  to  mend, 
Whilst  I  was  held  her  captive  there; 

So  never  let  us  part,  old  friend. 

Have  you  been  steeped  in  musk  and  amber, 

Which  fops  sniff,  looking  in  the  glass? 
Or  pushed  along  an  ante-chamber, 

For  swells  to  sneer  at  as  we  pass? 
Throughout  all  France  by  faction  rent, 

Kibbons  and  stars  fell  strife  can  send — 
A  field-flower  is  your  ornament; 

So  never  let  us  part,  old  friend. 

Fear  no  more  days  of  idle  ranging. 

When  our  two  fates  became  as  one. 
Of  pleasure  with  pain  interchanging, 

Of  intermingled  rain  and  sun. 
For  the  last  time  I  soon  shall  doff 

My  clothes,  just  wait !  and  we  will  wend 
Together,  gently  going  off; 

So  never  let  us  part,  old  friend. 

F.  DOYLE. 


%^h 


ik^^t  Ulciral  C:(f incut  in  ^itenihtre.* 


I  WAS  reading  the  other  day — if  yoii  will  permit  me  to  stai't  with  a  bri 
persona]  refei-encc — tin  articio  writtt^n  hy  the  finest  of  our  living  critics. 
Whilst  following  his  reinarka  with  complete  sytnpnthy,  I  was  brought  to 
a  stand  hy  finding  myself  cited  as  an  advocate  of  a  theory  which  the 
ci-itic  pronounced,  veiy  rightly,  in  my  judgment,  to  lie  absiiril.  This 
theory,  to  put  it  hnefly,  was  that  the  litemry  vfilue  of  h  greit  poet  might 
be  fairly  estimated  hy  the  scientific  vtilue  of  hi;s  ethical  teaching.  Now 
ii  ia  my  opinion  that  in  the  forum  of  literature  it  m  a  crime  to  be  mis^ 
understood  and  a  folly  to  explain.  If  one*s  meaning  is  so  badly  expressed 
as  to  be  unintelligible  to  a  candid  and  acute  critic,  it  must  certuinly  be 
one's  own  fault ;  and  the  attempt  to  put  oneself  right  hy  ft  mending  4nd 
qualifying  the  oiigiiial  statement  is  only  prnductive  of  intricate  and  weari- 
some wi-jinglingii.  It  is  better  to  submit  in  silence  to  the  imphed  rebuff, 
and  try  to  Bi>eak  more  plainly  the  next  time.  Accordingly  I  only  men- 
tion this  little  incident  by  way  of  introducing  tho  rtrmark  that  an 
mpt  at  such  plain  spe  iking  may  not  h©  without  jnter^t»  The  qiieei- 
lon  ini^olved  may  briefly  l*e  stated  thus  :  How  far  is  our  estimate  of 
the  moi'al  worth  of  a  writer  relevant  in  forming  a  judgment  of  his 
iBBthetic  value]  The  principles  which  I  shall  attemj>t  to  lay  down  are 
very  simple  and  commonplace.  Happily  that  ls  pretty  generally  the  oase 
in  reigard  to  ethical  problems.  I  have  no  ambition  to  be  original  in  my 
views  of  mondity;  for  I  hrdd  that  the  old  doctrines  as  to  what  is  right 
or  wrong  ai-e,  on  the  whole,  remarkably  sound,  8till  I  have  had  to 
recognise  the  fact  that  one  is  liable  to  he  misunderstood  even  in  stating 
very  bimpl©  theories ;  and,  moreover,  a  good  deal  has  been  said  by 
variouH  schools  of  criticism  which,  to  my  thinking,  tends  rather  to 
perplex  the  whole  question.  Certain  humouri^stK,  for  ejtample,  chose 
to  maintjiin  that  there  is  no  relation  whatever  between  art  and  mo- 
itdity  ;  which  meant,  it  would  seem,  if  it  meant  anything,  that  one 
might  say  that  a  man's  writings  were  those  of  a  beaijt  and  a  Idackguard 
without  committing  oneself  to  any  opinion  about  their  literary  value. 
Offences  to  the  moral  sense  were  not  to  count,  though  all  other  instincts 
were  to  be  respecteiL  In  reality,  perhaps,  it  meant  tliat  the  writer  knew 
that  he  gave  otfence  to  the  decent  part  of  mankittd,  and  that  he  did  not 
care.  This  might  pas-s  for  a  congenial  joke,  "When,  how*ever,  the  doc- 
trine was  seriously  taken  up  by  pedantic  disciples,  and  converted  into  a 
Bham  philosophical  canon,  it  gave  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  wearisome  cant, 
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which  may  be  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  contemporary  s&tirista  ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  some  critics,  who  profess  to  take  a  high  moral  tone, 
often  make  tacit  assumptions  which  would  condemn  every  great  writer 
from  ^schyluij  to  M.  Victor  Hugo.  They  would  revive  the  old  bigotiy 
which  banished  all  poeta,  playwrights,  and  novelists  from  the  ephere  of 
permitted  reading,  and  sentence  all  future  writers  to  wear  a  livery  of 
retpectable  drab,  and  confine  their  energiea  to  the  production  of  tracts 
and  sermoiis.  Nothing,  to  my  thinking — ^and,  I  fancy,  to  that  of  most 
people — could  be  in  the  long  run  less  conducive  to  the  morality  which  it 
was  supposed  to  encourage. 

I  do  not  wish  to  wander  into  controversy.  I  would  much  rather 
Bt&rt  from  opinions  in  which  we  can  all  agree ;  and  I  will  i>egin  by  o1> 
■erving  that  there  is  one  sense  in  which  we  may  all  agree  to  put  the 
moralist  out  of  court.  We  shall  agree,  that  is,  that  the  giXKl  oM- 
&ahioned  practice  of  regarding  a  neat  little  moi'al  as  the  final  cattfie  of 
every  work  of  an,  was,  to  say  the  least,  unsatisfELctory.  An  old  di-ama- 
tiat,  who  is  very  fertile  in  such  sentiments,  may  give  ujb  a  sufficient 
example  of  the  practice.  **  May  we,"  he  says,  at  the  end  of  a  tragedy, 
"  make  use  of  this  great  example,  and  learn  &om  it  that — 
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There  cnnnot  be  a  want  of  power  above 
To  punish  murder  and  unlAwful  lore !  '* 
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ifi  edifying  truth  is  proved  by  the  representation  of  a  sinner  brought 
to  repentance  by  the  appearance  of  hia  son's  ghost,  half  naked  and  full 
of  wounds,  and  leading  in  the  shadow  of  a  hidy  with  a  leprous  face ; 
aiter  which,  he  has  just  time  to  confess  his  sin  before  being  struck  dead 
by  a  ilash  of  lightning.  It  does  not  require  any  great  logical  acutenen 
to  diaoover  the  weakness  of  the  argument.  To  say  nothing  of  the  rarity 
of  ghosts,  the  method  of  reasoning  is  clearly  defective.  The  fact  that  a 
particular  murder  has  come  out  does  not  prove  the  universal  proposition 
"  All  murder  will  out."  If  neither  miuder  nor  discover}^  are  facts,  they 
cannot  possibly  prove  anything ;  and,  in  any  case,  the  moral  objection  to 
a  crime  is  not  that  it  will  be  found  out,  but  that  it  is  intiinsically  per- 
nicious. We  can  only  smile  at  the  naivfte  of  our  ancestors  who  used  to 
oommesid  some  very  questionable  works  of  art  by  tagging  to  them  these 
quaint  little  moi-als ;  and  w©  will  abandon  the  pi-actice  to  the  writers  of 
edifying  tracts,  with  the  advice  that  they  should  not  use  the  expedient 
too  freely.  But  more  refined  form^*  of  the  same  feUaey  still  find  favour 
with  some  writers ;  for  what  is  chilled  "  the  novel  with  a  purpose  "  is  not 
yet  extinct,  though  it  has  Ijoen  long  exposed  to  a  heavy  fire  of  ridicule. 
We  stUihave  books  which  are  outwardly  tictions,  but  inwardly  and  subetan- 
•tially  tracts  in  favour  of  a  religious  dogma,  or  pamphlets  in  support  of  a 
litical  theory.  We  find  om-selves  somehow  tricked  into  an  argiunen- 
jtative  and  statistical  discussion;  we  resent  the  unfaimefis  of  the  method, 
imd  are  vexed  at  being  baulked  of  our  proposed  engagement.  I  don't 
know  how  many  people  in  these  da}^  have  ever  tried  to  read 


IMart mean's  Jlluslrations  qf  Political  Economy ,  or  have  suffered  Uie 
annoyance  of  finding  that  a  promiiung  story  of  artisan  Ufa  in  the  North 
is  nothing  but  a  covert  exposition  of  the  orthodox  economical  doctrine  of 
the  wages  funds.  That  is  a  typical  instance  of  the  worst  possible  case  of 
an  unhallowed  alliance  between  the  artistic  and  scientific  methods,  which 
leads  to  the  degradation  of  both,  though  we  are  almost  cheated  into  ad- 
mii-ation  by  the  heroic  audacity  which  tried  to  convert  tho  ''dismal 
science  "  into  the  raw  mateml  of  romance.  "We  may  find  illustrations 
of  the  principle  more  instructive  in  some  ways,  because  the  error  is  less 
pal|>ably  absurd,  in  some  of  Dickens'  fictions.  Take,  for  example,  his 
tvssftult  upon  the  Circumlocution  Office,  which  purports  to  be  the  trons^ 
lation  into  fiction  of  some  of  Mr,  Carlyle's  eloquent  denunciations  of  red 
tape,  and  of  "  the  miserable  creatures  having  the  honour  to  be."  Let  us 
take  for  granted  that  Dickens  was  perfectly  right  in  his  docti'iue  ;  let  us 
admit,  too,  that  it  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  end  of  fiction  to  give  the  most 
graphic  picture  possible  of  varying  phases  of  social  lifo.  Dickens  was  as 
lully  justilietl  in  describing  the  English  governiDg  classes  as  Scott,  for 
example,  in  giving  his  inimit^ible  tyi)e8  of  Scotch  peasantry,  or  Bahsac  in 
portmying  the  corrupt  society  which  flourished  in  the  Paris  of  his  day. 
Nobody,  we  may  again  admit,  could  read  Scott  without  nndersta,nding 
better  than  he  would  do  from  many  volumes  of  political  philosophy  what 
was  the  real  sticngth  and  weakness  of  Scott^s  countrymen ;  nor,  again,  is 
it  possible  to  become  acquainted  with  Rastignac  or  tho  Pcre  Goriot  with- 
out leamiDg  a  great  deal  as  to  the  Bources  of  political  weakness  under 
the  old  regime  in  France,  Both  Scott  and  Balzac,  and  Dickens  himself, 
when  he  was  dipchfLrging  his  proper  function,  threw  much  light  upon 
facts  which  every  statesman  should  take  into  accoimt.  But  when  tho 
novelist  tries  to  invade  the  province  of  the  statesman,  and  is  really 
writing  in  order  to  justify  some  pet  theory,  he  makes  the  blunder  which 
cJeprives  this  part  of  Dickens  of  all  serious  value.  It  is  thoroughly  iini- 
satisfiictory  artistically,  because  we  feel  that  the  peraonages  whom  he 
holds  up  to  ridicule  are  caricatures — al>surd  and  impossible  lieings,  who 
can  reveal  nothing  to  us  because  they  never  existed.  The  British  official 
may  be  as  blundering  and  pedantic  as  you  please ;  but  ho  is,  at  any 
rate,  a  human  being,  a  creature  with  intellect  and  afiections  liki?  oiir 
own  :  if  you  prick  him,  he  will  Weed ;  if  you  tickle  him,  ho  'will  laugh. 
And  the  really  gi'eat  artist  cannot  help  remembering  this,  and  therefore 
making  you  understand  his  Shylock  even  when  he  is  intending  to  make 
him  thoroughly  hateful  That  was  just  the  kind  of  self-restraint  of 
which  DickcDS  was  incapable,  and  which  therefoi-e  leads  him  to  paint 
mere  monsters  as  unlike  any  possible  human  being  as  the  fignres  which 
Gillray  and  Rowlandson  put  to  represent  Napoleon  or  Pitt.  And,  of 
course,  tho  same  fault  is  as  injurious  in  a  logical  sense ;  for  the  real 
problem  is  (assuming  the  accuracy  of  the  facts)  how  does  it  come  to  pass 
that  honourable  and  intelligent  men,  such  as  we  know  many  English 
officials  to  be,  come  to  make  anch  a  mess  of  it  1    And  Dickens,  when  h^ 
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ce  permits  liimself  to  describe  them  as  being  not  men  at  all,  hnt  mere 
nppeta  pulled    by  the  satirist's   wires,  virtually  leaves  the   problem 

together  unanswered.     He  utters  a  shrill  scream  of  impatience,  instead 
f  giving  us  a  fair  diagnosis  of  the  social  disease  ;  and  therefore  you  can 

am  incompjirably  more  from  writers  who  had   no   thought  of  any 

olitical  doctrine  at  all,  but  who  were  simply  anxious  to  paint  men  as 

ey  saw  them. 

Hence  we  may,  I  think,  define  the  objection  to  such  work  a  little 

accurately,     It  implies  a  confusion  of  funt'tions.     An  astronomical 

m  is  a  very  good  thing  in  its  place,  and  so  is  a  picture  of  the 

eavenly  bodies ;  but  if  you  try  to  put  either  in  the  place  of  the  other,  or 
to  combine  the  two  in  one,  you  are  pretty  certain  to  mak*?  a  disastrous 
muddle  of  the  result.  The  novelist,  as  Fielding  often  teJls  us,  is  the 
me  historian  of  the  time.  He  tries  to  show  us,  as  clearly  as  his  powers 
ow,  the  real  moving  forces  in  the  gi'eat  tragicomedy  of  human  life. 
He  has  to  make  the  world  intelligible  to  us,  and  the  deeper  and  truer 
liis  insight,  the  greater  his  permanent  power.  So  far  his  attitude  is  the 
Rame  as  that  of  the  scientific  observer  or  the  philosophic  reasoned  And 
this — witliout  going  further  for  the  moment — is  enough  to  condemn  the 
difguised  pamphlets  which  are  cidJed  novels  with  a  purpose.  For  pur- 
pose  of  this  kind  is  inconsistent  with  that  spontaneity  which  is  the  most 
obvious  and  e.'^sential  condition  of  artistic  success.  There  is,  as  we  are 
rightly  told,  only  one  sufficient  excuse  for  writing  poetry — the  fact^ 
namely,  that  you  cannot  help  it.  The  poet  should  be  under  an  over- 
mastering impulse  which  compels  him  to  Fcek  relief  in  utterance,  and, 
for  the  moment  at  least,  he  should  be  under  no  other  impulse.  He  should 
speak  because  hia  heart  burns  within  him,  and  because,  whilst  he  keeps 
silence,  it  is  pain  and  grief  to  him.  That  is  the  teat  of  genuine  inspu'a- 
tion,  and  Ms  art  consists  in  such  a  t^election  and  combination  of  his 
inatei*i&ls  as  can  present  his  ideas  in  the  most  effective  and  striking  form. 
But  so  soon  as  he  is  writing  with  a  puri>0Be — to  advocate  female  Buffrage 
or  a  better  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  or  a  change  in  our  administrative 
Fystem — he  is  narrowing  and  loweriug  his  aim.  He  is  forced  by  the  con- 
ditions of  his  art  to  give  us  a  stoiy  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  concrete 
human  beings.  He  should  lay  bare — as  far  as  he  can — the  true  play  of 
passion,  make  intelligible  the  development  of  character,  and  invite  our 
tears  and  smiles  by  our  ioterest  in  his  topical  characters.  The  main  interest 
of  any  real  study  of  life  can  never  consist  in  its  beariDg  upon  some  particu- 
lar political  problem.  And  so  far  as  we  feel  that  the  writer's  interest  is 
really  in  that  minor  problem  and  not  in  the  deeper  and  more  permanent 
interests  involved,  we  feel  also  that  the  true  centre  of  interest  is  dis- 
placed. The  author  has  created  his  characters,  not  because  he  was  in- 
terested in  them,  or  in  his  fellows  generally,  but  because  he  was  interested 
about  some  pet  crotchet  of  his  own.  He  is  really  manufactmnng  evidence 
for  an  imaginary  blue-book,  or  tiding  to  insinuate  into  us  a  belief  in  a 
t^ble  of  statistic^  uiform&tion.    The  true  centre  of  interest  ii,  in  hia  miiid. 
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the  least  intereeting  pait  of  the  work,  and  therefore  faiU  to  intereat  m* 
And,  of  course,  characters  maimfactured  for  such  a  purpose,  aud  in  the  inte- 
rests  of  a  collateral  theory,  tend  to  become  mi^ro  caricatiiree,  for  that  which 
is  incidental  is  exaggerated  at  the  coat  of  that  which  is  reallj  eesentiaL 

The  conclusion,  then,  is  that  a  poet  sliould  not  have  the  same  purpose 
as  the  politiciim  or  the  economist,  but  certainly  not  that  he  should  have 
no  purpose.  To  have  no  puipose  in  simply  not  to  \)e  a  reasoning  being. 
Every  man  must  of  necessity  have  some  pui'jjoso  in  his  actions,  E 
the  poet — if  I  mjiy  say  so — may  rightly  aim  at  making  a  little  money 
"by  his  poetry.  If  ho  i\Tites  simply  Tvith  a  view  to  raakiug  money,  hijj 
poetry  wOl  ])rt>liably  he  worthless  ;  but,  like  other  men,  he  has  to  live, 
to  pay  hLs  bills,  and  to  support  bin  family;  and  ho  ought  to  considep' 
whether  he  is  justitied  by  those  di^umstanoea  in  yielding  to  or  in  culti^B 
vatinj^'  the  poetic  impulse.  And,  still  more,  he  may  ceilainly  consider 
whether  on  tha  liS  hole  his  poetry  ia  likely  to  be  at  leayt  harmless  to  the 
SroHd.  When  a  man  hiui  composed  his  epic  poem,  the  question  always  A 
ftriBes  whether  it  would  not  be  wLse  to  put  it  in  the  fire  ;  and  that  quee-  ™ 
iojQJL,  I  need  hardly  8iiy,  is  generally  decided  in  the  wrong  way.  All 
that  we  mean,  therefore,  by  objecting  to  a  purpose  is  that  in  the  ai"t  of 
composition  a  man's  whole  purpose  should  bo  to  utter  his  assertions  in 
the  most  perfect  and  vigorous  way  iwssible,  and  not  the  attainment  of 
any  special  practical  aim.  And  this  condition  follows  fiom  the  very 
natiim  of  the  performance;  for,  in  trutli,  a  genuine  work  of  art  can  be» 
jio  more  limited  to  nuy  such  particular  end  than  a  histor)^  of  real  facts» 
It  is  lis  aV»snid  to  a^k  what  is  tlie  moral  of  Faust  or  Ilamkt  as  to  ask 
what  is  the  moral  of  the  history  of  Napoleon.  That  ia  not  because  there 
is  no  moral,  hut  because  thei-e  are  infinite  morals.  The  jjolitician,  the 
momlist,  the  physiologist,  and  so  forth,  will  each  find  their  own  moral 
in  the  stoiy  of  Napoleon,  according  to  the  npecial  point  of  view  fi*om 
which  they  regard  it.  The  historian  must  give  the  facts  i\&  fully  and  im- 
partially, and  leave  it  to  others  to  apply  the  innumenible  morals  with 
which  the  facts  are  pregnant ;  and  so  far  m,  he  desoc^uds  from  that  level 
he  becomes,  like  too  many  historians,  a  mei-e  party  pamphleteer.  If  he 
discharges  his  duty  woi-thily,  he  is  stating  facts  which  may  be  of  the  moat 
criticjil  importance  in  deciding  the  value  of  specific  tlieorit^,  but  it  is  not 
his  duty  to  write  from  the  j>omt  of  view  of  any  such  particular  theory. 
The  imaginative  Miiter  is  so  fiu"  in  the  same  pasition,  aud  if  he  doe-s  not 
deal  with  the  facts  of  a  rciil  hujt-tjry,  and  thei-efore  does  nut  in  the  samo 
way  supply  materials  to  the  scientific  reasoner,  he  has  a  prer«jgative  of  a 
diflerent  kind.  He  "  proves  "  nothing,  you  say,  and  yet  in  another  eeuse  _ 
he  proves  a  great  deal,  and  even  proves  it  to  demonsti-ation.  He  proves,  H 
ami  pmves  beyond  a  doubt,  that  certain  modes  of  feeling  or  typea  of 
'character  are  beautiful  or  hideous.  Paradise  Lost,  as  the  proverbial 
senior  wrangler  remarked,  proved  nothing  :  that  is,  it  did  not  prove  the  fl 
truth  of  Milton's  cosmogony  or  of  his  peculiar  docti'ines  about  predestina- 
tion.     Cleai-ly  not^  but  it  did  pi-ov©  beyond  cavil  the  grandeur  of  certain 
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great  moral  conceptions,  and  the  strength  which  a  great  intellect  might 
draw  from  certain  religious  beliefs.  And  so,  to  take  a  lower  instance,  it 
is  quite  true  that  Addison,  for  example,  did  not  prove  the  value  of  a 
particular  set  of  political  institutions  when  he  drew  "Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley,"  but  he  did  show  what  a  charm  might  be  found  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  simple-minded  and  kindly  squire  under  the  old  regime.  This 
would  certainly  not  show  that  the  contemporary  system  of  county  fran- 
chise was  right  or  wrong,  but  it  revealed  certain  social  truths  which 
any  statesman  bent  upon  reform  would  do  well  to  take  into  account. 

This,  it  is  easy  to  observe,  is  rather  a  strained  use  of  the  word  "  proof." 
I  admit  the  plausibility  of  the  criticism,  and  I  will  not  go  into  meta- 
physical inquiries  to  ask  whether  the  use  of  the  word  be  legitimate.  At 
any  rate  it  may  illustrate  the  legitimate  function  of  the  imaginative 
writer  in  regard  to  such  truths.  He  reveals  to  us  certain  aspects  of 
the  world  in  which  we  live  and  the  men  who  live  in  it.  If  these  revela- 
tions can  be  called  proofs,  they  must  be  considered  as  proofs  which  do 
not  proceed  beyond  the  truths  capable  of  being  proved  by  direct  intuition. 
He  shows  us  certain  facts  as  they  appear  to  him.  If  we  are  so  constituted 
as  to  be  unable  to  see  what  he  sees,  he  can  go  no  further.  He  cannot 
proceed  to  argue  and  analyse,  and  apply  an  elaborate  logical  apparatus. 
There  is  the  truth,  and  we  must  make  what  we  can  of  it.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  so  far  as  we  are  in  sympathy  with  him,  the  proof — if  it  be 
a  proof — has  all  the  cogency  of  direct  vision.  He  has  couched  our  dull 
eyes,  drawn  back  the  veU  which  hid  from  us  the  certain  aspect  of  the 
world,  and  henceforward  our  views  of  life  and  the  world  will  be  more  or 
less  changed,  because  the  bare  scaffolding  of  fact  which  we  previously 
saw  will  now  be  seen  in  the  light  of  keener  perceptions  than  our  own. 

And  now,  to  come  a  little  nearer  to  our  special  problem,  we  must  ask 
in  what  sense  and  how  far  the  value  of  this  artistic  revelation  may  be 
dependent  upon  the  moral  qualities  of  the  seer  1  and  I  shall  suggest  the 
answer  which  I  consider  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  by  answering  a  pre- 
liminary question.  As  we  have  not  time  for  roundabout  approaches 
according  to  the  rules  of  logical  strategy,  I  shall  venture  to  answer  it 
dogmatically.  To  me,  at  least,  it  seems  that  literature  may  be  sufficiently 
regarded  as  simply  one  form  of  personal  intercourse.  It  is  a  subordinate 
question  whether  I  know  a  man  through  his  books,  or  hear  him  discourse 
to  me  vivd  voce,  or  talk  to  him  in  ordinary  society  ;  the  only  difference 
is,  that  in  a  man's  books,  if  they  are  good  for  anything,  I  expect  to  have 
the  highest  part  of  the  man  :  the  refined  essence  of  his  thoughts,  and  his 
most  confidential  communications.  In  talking  to  a  man  at  a  dinner- 
party I  am  distracted  by  considerations  as  to  the  way  in  which  he  parts 
his  hair  or  uses  his  knife  and  fork,  or  am  treated  to  an  exposition  of  his 
views  upon  the  relative  merits  of  hock  and  claret.  It  wouldjbejprudish 
to  deny  that  such  topics  are  often  exceedingly  interesting.  But  even 
at  a  dinner-party  I  desire  more  than  this,  and  in  either  mode  of  inter- 
ixrarse^  the  higher  and  the  lower,  I  am  equally  putting  myself  witbin 
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tbo  sphere  of  that  mde6Dah!e  personal  influence  which  nets  in  &  tliou- 
Band  subtle  and  inexplicable  ways,  and  more  by  direct  aympathy  or 
antipathy  than  by  producing  any  tangible  and  cjilculable  effect.  To 
Bum  up  the  influence  and  to  analyse  its  modes  of  operation,  is  simply 
impossible.  When  I  know  a  man,  especially  if  he  attracts  my  love  or 
i-everenco,  I  am  influenced,  or,  in  other  words,  my  whole  character  is 
more  or  lesa  modified.  I  have  bre-athed  a  new  intellectual  atmosphere, 
and  my  coDBtitution  is  afl^eeted  by  the  materials  which  I  have  uncon- 
Bciously  assimilated.  I  may,  of  course,  treat  a  man  as  I  treat  a  Ijook  of 
reference  j  that  is,  I  may  simply  acquire  from  him  a  certain  amoimt 
of  definite  information — true  or  false;  I  may,  again,  treat  him  as  I 
treat  a  scientific  treatise — that  ib,  I  may  argue  with  him  till  I  am  moro 
thoroughly  perstmded  of  the  truth  of  my  o-wti  opinions.  The  man 
who  affects  mc  in  such  ways  is  so  far  useful  or  the  reverse,  and  I  pro- 
bably consider  him,  to  use  the  irreverent  phrase,  as  a  mere  *'  book  in 
breeches."  The  ]»hrase  is,  irreverent,  because  a  book  does  Eomething 
more,  and  that  something  corresponds  to  the  other  kind  of  personal 
power,  which,  generally  speaking,  is  of  incomparably  greater  importance. 
When  we  have  simimed  up  all  tho  facts  and  arguments  which  a  teacher 
has  transferred  into  our  minds,  we  have  only  accounteil  for  the  lowest 
[part  of  his  influence,  and  it  is  the  part  beyond  all  others  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  true  teaching  of  a  great  imaginative  intellect.  We  learn  ^ 
much  more  even  from  a  philosopher  b^'  our  Fympathy  with  his  modes  of™ 
thinking  and  feeling  than  from  the  particular  formulas  which  ho  incnl- 
catcs ;  and  in  the  cai?e  of  a  gifat  poet,  this  kind  of  influence  is  the  esaen- 
tial  and  nil  important. 

The  influence  is  just  the  same,  I  will  observe  in  passings  whether  the 
teacher  belongs  to  what  is  called  the  objective  or  subjective  class.  It  is 
the  man  Shakspeare  who  really  influences  us  in  I'eading  Hamlet  and 
Othello,  and  not  the  less  because  critics  generally  re|">eat  the  assertion 
that  we  know  very  little  of  a  man  who  retires  so  carefully  behind  his 
characters.  We  have,  it  is  truej  next  to  nothing  of  the  kind  of  informa- 
tion about' Shakspeare  wliich  Bcswell  gave  us  about  Johnson.  But 
surely  we  know  a  good  deal  about  a  man  if  we  know  only  this — that  he 
is  capable  of  sympathising  impartially  i^dth  a  vast  variety  of  characters  ;  M 
and,  in  some  very  important  respects,  it  eeems  to  me  that  we  know  even  ■ 
more  of  8hftks]>earo  than  of  Johnson.  If  we  know  less  of  his  domestic 
relations  and  his  taste  in  cookery,  we  know  what  he  felt  and  thought 
about  some  of  the  most  profoundly  interesting  of  all  the  problems  of  life. 
But,  whether  we  have  or  have  not  framed  any  theory  as  to  Shakspeare's 
personality,  and  have  or  have  not  constructed  a  theory  of  the  man  from 
his  books,  it  is  not  the  less  the  man  who  really  influences  ns.  For  what 
really  impresses  us  in  Shakspeare,  or  in  any  great  writer,  is  the  extra- 
ordinary force  and  vividness  with  which  he  has  embodied  certain  general 
truths  and  deep  emotions  ;  and  his  power  of  achieving  that  feat  clearly 
depended  upon  his  own  emotional  ajid  intellectual  temperament,     Tbp 
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nntcre  of  the  influenoe  is  not  the  Idss  clear  that  it  acts  as  from  behind  a 
cloud. 

The  ultimate  nature  of  any  personal  influence  is,  I  say*  beyond  our 
feeble  powei^  of  analysis.    It'  must,  of  course,  always  depend  partly  upon 
our  personal  idiofiyncniey :  wo  liko   or  hate   Dr.  Fell  without  lieLng 
able  to  say  why.    But  so  far  as  it  is  independent  of  such  variable  fancies, 
far  as  your  great  men  are  ahlo  to  influence  men  in  all  ages  and 
ntries,  we  should  say  in  very  genernl  terms  that  the  influence  depends 
iipon  a  man's  total  power,  upon  hm  intellectual  and  emotional  vigour, 
iil)on  the  sti-ength  of  his  passions,  the  clearness  of  his  i^eason,  the  delicacy 
of  his  perceptions,  the  geuei*al  harmony  of  faculties  so  co-ordinated  and 
^^orrelated  as  to  give  unity  and  consistency  to  his  whole  life  and  character, 
^^priefly^  the  man  is  gretiter  bo  fav  as  he  corres|M3nds  to  the  highest  type 
^of  man  conceivable,  or  repi-esents  the  veiy  utmost  that  am  be  got  out  of 
^iiuman  flesh  and  b]oo<L     This  is  the  standard—vague  enough,  in  all  con- 
^■eience — by  which  we  meanure  the  magnitude  of  the  great  luminariea  of 
^The  intellectual  heavens.     But  wo  cannot  take  any  naiTOwer  standard, 
and  indefinite  as  it  15,  it  is  clear  enough  to  suggest  some  obvious  infe- 
reuoes.     For  we  may  notice,  in  the  first  place,  that  if  by  morality  you 
mean  spontaneous  obedience  to  a  certain  code  of  rulea^a  dislike  to  lying, 
stealing,  drunkenness,  and  so  forth,  the  possession  of  any  such  qualities 
is  an  utterly  inadequate  measure  of  a  man's  total  excellence.     8ome  of 
the  best,  nay,  some  of  the  most  attractive  men  I  have  ever  known,  have 
been  specimens  of  the  great  class,  dunce.     Stupidity  does  not  necessarily 
imply  wickedness.     I  have  known  a  man  to  whom  the  Latin  grammar 
was  an  impenetrable  jungle  of  insurmountable  difficulties,  who  was  yet 
one  of  the  purest,  the  kindest,  and  most  loveable  of  human  beings.     Con- 
sidering how  many  men,  according  to  high  authority,  fall   under  the 
description  fool,  it  is  happy  that  wo  need  not  therefoi-e  set  them  down  as 
knaves.     And,  conversely,  T  havo  known  some  most  brilliant  and  fasci- 
nating companions  whom  I  would  not  trust  unreservedly  with  my  spoons, 
I       and  whom,  perhaps,  I  should  introduce  with  some  sciiiple  to  the  more 
^^jielicately- minded  part  of  the  species.    For  all  this,  I  prefer  to  have  for  a 
^B^end — specially  for  a  friend  who  is  to  influence  my  character — a  man 
^^rith  two  or  more  ideas  in  his  head,  and,  if  possible,  I  should  like  to  feel 
that  I  might  leave  him  alone  in  my  library  or  my  cellar  without  having 
afterwards  to  count  my  books  or  my  bottlCvS, 

Now,  as  T  have  said,  I  measure  the  woiih  of  a  book  by  the  worth  of 
the  fi-iend  whom  it  reveals  to  me.  And,  putting  aside  the  pei-sonal 
aflEinities  which  may  determine  us  to  love  one  man  better  than  another 
without  affecting  our  estimate  of  his  iutrinsic  value,  I  further  say  that 
the  worth  of  the  author  is  in  proportion  to  his  whole  intellectual  force. 
Physicists  compare  macliinea  in  resi>ect  of  the  amount  of  energy  stored 
up  in  them,  or,  as  they  say,  by  the  number  of  foot-pounds  of  work  done. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  spiritual  foot-pound.  If  there  were,  it  might 
U8  a  measure.     As  there  is  not,  I  can  only  say  vaguely  that  thQ 
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value  of  a  gi'eat  writer*  ia  measured  by  the  amount  of  enei*gy  wliicli 
he  representti  and  l»y  the  vigour  of  his  impact  upon  the  world  of 
thought*  That  is  to  wj,  again,  it  is  proportioned  to  his  strength, 
reraeralx>ring  that  in  this  sense  delicacy  is  itself  a  foi'm  of  strength ; 
for  the  clumsiness  wliich  wast*?s  power  is  as  pi'ejudicial  as  the  weak- 
ness which  implies  aUsohite  defe^ct  of  power.  What,  then,  has  bo- 
come  of  the  moral  test  1  Simply  tbifl,  I  imagine.  Without  going  into 
disputed  ethical  questions,  we  may  adopt  the  old  and  profound  con- 
ception, according  to  wluch  moriJity  may  be  regarded  as  being  a  kind  of 
health ;  or,  if  you  will,  ns  being  in  the  sphere  of  thought  and  feeling 
what  health  is  in  the  material  sphere.  Molality  is  not  coincident  with 
health  in  this  sense  of  the  word,  for  there  hvg  many  defects  and  short* 
comings  of  the  spiritual  natuie  which  do  not  imply  immoraiity.  But  the 
converse  remainn  true.  To  say  that  a  man  Ls  immoral  ia  so  far  to  tAj 
that  he  is  in  some  way  spiritually  diseaseil ;  that  his  mentid  and 
material  organisation  is  somehow  out  of  joint ;  that  some  of  Im  instintrts 
are  defective  or  perverted,  and  therefore  that  tlie  vital  functions  are  not 
being  properly  discharged.  And  thei-ofore,  as  every  disease  is  so  far  a 
fioun^  of  weakness  or  deficient  vitality,  this  i«  pre-eminently  true  of 
those  diseases  of  which  the  external  symptom  is  immoi-ality.  Or,  taking 
the  opposite  case,  what  we  call  a  fine  moral  sense  is  a  proof  that  the 
whole  organisation  is  working  soundly  and  is  in  the  highest  condition  of 
intellectual  training. 

Thus,  to  fltiirt  from  this  analogy,  I  admire  an  athlete  primaiily  and 
simply  for  his  strength  and  agihty,  for  the  case  with  which  he  can 
perform  any  given  feat,  and  for  the  force  which  he  can  apply  to  achieve 
n  gi'eafc  labour,  I  may  not  even  ask  whether  he  is  or  is  not  healthy, 
but  I  ndmii-e  him  for  performances  of  wldch  thorough  bodily  health  is 
an  essential  condition.  The  man  may  he  diseased  in  some  way  which 
does  not  affect  his  particular  performance;  or  he  may  be  thoroughly 
healthy  and  yet  unable  to  achieve  any  con^siderable  feat ;  or,  again,  his 
very  sti-ength  in  particidar  directions  may  lead  to  the  development  of 
morbid  etatt\s.  Still  nobody  would  deny  that  a  thoroughly  healthy  state 
of  body  is  the  normal  and  most  essential  condition  of  athletic  excellence. 
And  just  the  same  things  may  be  said  of  what  we  call  spiritual  and 
intellectual  heiilth  ;  though  the  complexity  and  uncertainty  of  that  irri- 
tating <*ora pound,  known  as  homan  nature,  often  leads  to  still  more 
anomalous  i-csults  in  the  higher  sphere,  So,  for  example,  a  man  may» 
as  I  have  said,  be  stupid  and  yet  thoroughly  healthy  in  mind.  Health 
is  not  a  sufficient,  though  it  is  generally  a  necessary  condition  of  excel- 
lence. Or  he  may  combine  the  most  admii-able  powers  in  some  direc- 
tions with  debasing  and  shameful  because  morbid  instincts  in  other 
dii^ections.  He  may  be  a  subtle  logician  and  yet  thoroughly  heartleas.  If 
Bo,  he  may  write  an  excellent  treatise  upon  formal  logic,  though  he  will 
probably  be  a  bad  poet.  In  any  case,  bin  heartlessness  is  so  far  a  defect 
nod  a  flource  of  wealqiesa  aa  well  ajs  of  immorality.    Or,  again,  it  ia  ao 
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eommon  a  case  that  some  people  regard  it  as  the  normal  case,  that  great 
powers  of  a  certain  kind  predispose  a  man  to  certain  intellectual 
diseases.  This  I  believe  to  be  true  and  important,  in  a  sense.  I  can 
only  say  at  present  that,  so  far  as  the  disease  exists,  it  is  always  a  source 
of  weakness,  and  that  the  highest  powers  of  any  kind  are  perfectly 
compatible  with,  and  indeed  can  only  be  fully  developed  in  association 
with  the  highest  conceivable  health.  So,  to  take  an  obvious  case, 
Cowper's  extreme  sensibility  made  him  a  poet  and  helped  to  drive  him 
mad.  Still,  as  &r  as  it  drove  him  mad,  it  distorted  his  perceptions  and 
marred  his  poetry.  Some  great  men  have  been  as  sensitive  as  Oowper, 
and  yet  have  been  thoroughly  good  men  of  business  as  well  as  men  of 
genius.  That  genius  has  its  special  dangers  is  a  doctrine  which  I  am 
certainly' not  inclined  to  dispute;  but  until  you  can  prove— what  is  to 
my  mind  the  very  reverse  of  the  truth — that  it  essentially  implies  disease, 
we  may  still  hold  the  doctrine  which  I  take  to  lie  at  the  foundation  of 
all  sound  doctrine  upon  this  subject,  that  the  highest  powers  can  only 
reach  their  fullest  development  in  a  thoroughly  healthy  organism, 
using  health  in  the  widest  possible  sense,  which  therefore  includes  moral 
health.  It  may  be  as  well  to  illustrate  the  application  of  this  theory  to 
our  particular  problem  by  some  of  the  most  familiar  cases. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  wide  sphere  of  literary  art  to  which 
moral  doctrines  have  no  direct  application.  It  is  sometimes  asked,  fbr 
example,  what  has  morality  to  do  with  such  poems  as  Coleridge's 
Christahd  and  Kuhla  Khan,  or  Keats's  Hyperion,  or  Milton's  Lyddas  f 
They  are  admirable  because  they  are  the  utterances  of  nobly  endowed 
natures,  implying  marvellous  richness  of  emotion,  delicate  perception  of 
all  the  harmonies  of  language,  command  of  all  the  resources  of  poetic 
association,  and  so  forth.  But  it  would  be  as  idle  to  talk  of  the  moral 
of  such  poems  as  to  ask  for  the  moral  of  a  magnificent  piece  of  music. 
To  all  this  I  fully  agree,  and  I  will  add  that  such  work  could  only  be 
condemned  by  those  who  think — as  some  great  men  have  thought — that 
in  a  world  where  so  much  evil  has  to  be  encountered,  all  purely  aesthetic 
indulgence  should  be  forbidden.  This  is  virtually  to  hold  that  morality 
is  not  only  good,  but  the  sole  good.  Aa  to  my  mind,  it  is  truer  to  say 
that  morality  is  ultimately  admirable  because  it  is  a  condition  of  happi- 
ness, than  to  reverse  the  order  of  thought,  I  certainly  do  not  share  this 
theory.  I  hold,  on  the  contrary,  the  commonplace  doctrine  that  every- 
thing which  makes  the  world  brighter  and  more  beautiful  is  so  far  a 
good  thing,  and  that  all  innocent  enjoyment  should  be  encouraged.  And, 
therefore,  the  only  question  which  the  moralist  has  to  ask  is  whether 
the  enjoyment  is  in  fact  innocent.  It  is  innocent,  again,  if  it  does  not 
imply  any  morbid  sentiment.  We  may,  therefore,  say  that  morality  has 
a  certain  negative  relation  to  such  work,  in  so  far  as  it  is  true  that  the 
great  poets  in  question  do  not  appeal  to  any  degrading  emotions.  When 
Coleridge  wrote  Kubla  Khcm,  he  was  thinking  as  little  of  morality,  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  as  he  was  thinking  of  iiMvt1iQQ\;a,^c&  «cA 


^Utical  economy*  We  can  only  say  that  a  man  of  impure 
possibly  have  introduced  into  such  a  poem  something  which  would  have 
jarred  upon  the  moral  sense.  But  this,  in  such  a  question,  is  a  i-ather 
far-fetched  and  remote  consideration.  It  is  more  relevant  in  regard  to 
imother  great  class  of  poetry ^  which  will  prohahly  last  as,  long  ns  the  world 
continues.  It  is  fipplicahle  to  any  of  the  innumerable  singers  w  ho  havo 
"  panted  foi'th  a  flood  of  rapture/'  more  or  less  '*  divine,"  '*  in  praise  of 
love  and  wine."  A  critic  must  helorsg  to  a  very  ascetic  school  of  morality 
indeed  who  would  condemn  such  poetry  as  immoral ;  and,  for  my  part, 
I  sincerely  hope  that  young  men  and  youog  women  will  go  on  falling  in 
love  with  each  other  for  a  considerable  time  to  come,  and  will  bfl  ahvays 
making  the  fresh  discovery  that  *'  love  "  rhymes  to  **  dove,"  and  making 
use  of  it  in  the  composition  of  a  quantity  of  verses,  ths  vast*  majority 
of  which,  I  must  also  hnix",  will  find  a  speedy  euthanasia.  I  only  say  that 
Buch  poetry  is  admirable  in  pro]>ortion  to  the  strength,  sincerity,  and 
nobility  of  the  passion.  That  which  makes  a  Burns,  for  example,  incom- 
parably 8ui>erior  n&  a  writer  of  love-songs  to  such  a  sparkling  vorsilier  as 
Tom  Moore,  is  the  masculine  force  of  intellect  and  emotion  which  they 
diiiplay.  But  wo  may  add  that  the  poetry  is  the  finer,  as  it  implies  a 
chivalrous  and  pure-minded  passion,  and  awidthof  tender  sympathy  with 
all  human  feeling,  and  that  vice  manifests  itself  by  narrowing  and  low- 
enng  the  range  of  sentiment  as  well  as  by  giving  a  coarser  form  i<i  tho 
utterance.  The  sesthetic  judgment  includes  far  more  than  the  stiictly 
moral  judgment ;  but  the  moral  judgment  coincides,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
with  the  aesthetic. 

Hence,  briefly  speaking,  poetry  is  great  as  it  is  the  utterance  of 
the  loftiest  aud  most  richly  endowed  natures  :  as  it  is  such  as  no  one 
could  have  written  unless  he  had  been  a  man  of  high  character  and  deli- 
csKte  feeling,  and  can  impregnate  his  work  with  the  magical  attraction 
which  is  only  derivable  from  contact  with  buch  men.  The  poet,  like  the 
man,  is  lower  in  mnk,  so  far  as  be  is  wanting  in  sincerity^  and  therefore 
puts  ua  off  with  sham  conventional  phi-ases  ;  or  wanting  in  parity  of  feel- 
ing, and  thercforo  incapable  of  appreciating  the  purest  essences  of 
character ;  or  in  tenderness  of  heart  and  qnickness  of  sympathy,  and 
therefore  incapable  of  exercising  that  potent  and  yet  lenient  sway  over 
our  affections  in  which  Johnson  rightly  found  the  ultimate  secret  of  Gold- 
smith's literary  excellence.  Goldsmith's  power,  you  may  retort,  was  nob 
due  to  the  goodness  of  hia  heart,  but  to  the  fineness  of  his  workmanship 
and  the  i^erfection  of  hia  powers  of  expression.  That,  I  think,  is  about  as 
reasonable  as  to  gay  that  a  great  painter  owes  his  power  not  to  his  eye 
for  colour,  but  to  the  merit  of  his  technical  execution.  No  doubt,  the 
technical  instrument  is  essential  to  the  artist,  but  it  is  uselesii  unless  it 
hoB  something  to  express.  And  tho  fineness  of  Goldsmith's  literary 
cotecution  waa  merely  one  aspect  of  a  delicate  organisjition  which  included 
an  emotional  as  well  as  an  intellectual  subtlety,  The  two  powers  are  but 
different  applicatiojia  of  the  same  quality.      litemxy  work  may  be  as 
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you  please,  and  unite  the  highest  admiration  of  the  authorised 
auch  qualities ;  but  that  which  gives  it  charm,  and  makea  it 
pable  of  i-eaching  the  hearts  of  mankind,  is  the  underlying  tendemeai 
d  delicacy  of  the  emotional  sentiment. 
This  cutild  hardly  ix)  better  illustmted  than  by  the  famous  controversy 
in  which — as  we  all  iTmemhcT  from  Macaiilay*a  brilliant  article — the 
High-Church  parson  Collier  triumphed  over  all  the  wita  and  poets  of  hiB 
day.     The  ai-gumcnts  used  by  Collier  and  hiB  supporters  were  often 
crude  enough.     They  naturally  provoked  a  protest  from  such  critics,  for 
example,  as  Lamb  and  Hazlitt,  who  enjoyed  Con;5i*eve's  or  Wycherley'a 
wit,  and  did  not   like  to  be  Cid!ed  immoral    for  their  tawte.     Lamb's 
familiar  ar^nient  La  defence  of  the  dramatists  has  its  value  against  some 
Buch  criticisms.     Tbe  Mii'abels,  and  Witwoulds,  and  ^Fanlys,  he  urged, 
ved  in  such  a  fictitious  wuTld  that  it  was  Kheer  y)edantry  to  judge  of  them 
moml  rules.     If  they  made  a  mock  of  marriage,  for  example,  we  are 
always  to  remember  that  they  did  not  really  exist  and  were  therefore 
laughing  at  a  law  not  applicable  to  imaginary  beings.     We  may  agree, 
for  the  sake  of  argiiment,  that  the  theory  might  hold  water  in  regard  to 
acme  imaginary  worlds;.     Mere  sylphs  and  gnomes,  even  if  they  choose  to 
masquerade  in  everyday  costumes,  ai-e  not  held  to  re.spect  our  observances. 
But  the  argument  seems  to  me  at  least  to  fiul  curiously  as  applied  to  these 
dramatists.   My  objection  to  them  is  precisely  that  the  world  which  they 
represent  is  a  great  deal  too  real.    Very  odd  things  happen  in  it,  it  is  true  ; 
impossible  conglomerations  of  intrigue  combined  to  bring  the  characters 
into  collision,  and  to  strike  out  of  them  the  greatest  postdble  number  of 
witty  repartees.     But  the  world  is  essentially  the  prosaic  world  of  the 
selfish,  cynical,  unprincipled  men  about  town  of  the  day.     Its  inhabitants 
are  wittier  than  any  real  beings,  but  the  substance  of  their  wit  is  simply 
the  coarse  and  brutal  sentiment  which  was  likely  to  find  favour  with  the 
rakes  of  the  coffto-house-s.     The  world  La  idealised  not  by  omitting  the 
pi"ose,  hut  by  leaving  out  the  poetry.     Congreve  was  writing  to  amuso 
ladies  who  had  just  enough  modesty  to  wear  masks  at  bis  play.^,  and 
fine  gentlemen  who  staggered  into  the  theatre  with  brains  just  sufficiently 
clear  to  appreciate  their  own  sentiments  put  into  smart  language.   He  was 
boimi  to  say  nothing  which  would  fly  over  the  heads  of  such  an  audience 
or  to  cause  them  to  blush  for  the  only  thing  which  would  make  them 
blush,  the  accidental  blundering  into   a  really   generous  or  romantic 
aentiment.     Of  course  I  do  not  deny  that  Congreve  shows  both  wit  and 
sense  j  I  do  not  think  that  he  could  fairly  be  called  a  hlackgnai'd,  a  phrase 
which  is  certainly  applicable  to  Wycherley ;  and  I  will  admit  thai  I  can 
find  pleasure  even  in  some  of  Wycherley 's  blackguardly  writings ;  for, 
after  tdl,  the  shrewd   sense  of  a  keen  man  of  the  world,  though  it  may 
not  be  elevating,  is  not  despicable.     It  is  an  element  in  human  life  with 
which  we  have  to  reckon,  and  if  you  pay  more  attention  to  the  point 
with  which  a  sentiment  is  given,  than  to  the  value  of  tbe  sentiment  itself, 
you  may  admire  without  i*eGarve.     But  that  which  is  wanting  in  all  fiuck 
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worlca  is  charm,  the  charm  of  chivalrous  iWlinf^j  of  hearty  laughtor,  of 
sympathetic  gooU  nature,  of  inteiM?8t  in  miuple  human  i)assion.  Where  that 
is  ftbeent  the  connoisaeur  will  never  bo  able  to  force  hLs  creotl  upon  the 
simple-minded  reader,  and  will  vainly  try  to  excuse  himself  by  lamenta* 
tio^q  ovei*  the  deficient  taste  of  the  poor  Philistine  for  pui-e  literature. 

In  tliia  matter  1  hold  that  the  average  reader  is  entirely  in  the 
right.  He  does  not  care  for  Congreve,  becauae  no  brilliance  of  phrosB 
will  atone  for  intrinsic  poverty  of  thought  and  meanness  of  sentiment. 
But  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  yoiu-  uncritical  reader  is  always  nght  in 
these  matters.  We  all  know  for  example  that  the  resiwctable  public 
was  shocked  by  Bymn'a  immomlity,  and,  indeed,  is  still  apt  to  expreas 
itself  pretty  strongly  about  such  works  as  Don  Juan.  We  are  in  a 
position,  it  ia  to  be  hoped,  to  judge  more  calmly,  and  our  first  lemark 
would  probably  be,  that  the  offence  jojiven  by  Byron  was  in  part  due  to  an 
irreverence  which  is  not  really  what  it  seems.  It  is  amusing,  for 
eacomple,  to  comi)are  Byron's  I'm  on  a/  JuJgmevt  with  the  poem  of  the 
respectable  Southey  which  it  burlesqued.  Houthey  set  down  Byron  aa 
Satanic,  and  undoubtedly  Byron  deals  pi'etty  freely  with  some  of 
the  objects  of  8outhey's  reverence.  But  if  you  ask  which  of  the  two 
poems  is  really  tho  moro  iixevercnt,  there  cannot  b*?  a  doubt  that 
Southey  is  the  real  oflender.  For  Southey's  rjuict  identiHcation  of  the 
divine  element  in  the  univei'se  with  poor  old  George  III.  and  his 
ministei's,  his  cfdm  iissumption  that  he  has  a  right  to  speak  as  the 
authorised  mouthpiece  of  Providence,  and  the  iVimiliarity  which  he 
displays  with  its  counsels,  aixj  certiiiiily  incomparably  more  offensive  to 
any  reverent  mind  than  Bvron's  scornful  onslaught  upon  all  the  respect- 
abilities, and  his  thorough  conviction  that  many  kings  and  statesmen 
stripped  of  their  robes  and  their  wigs  will  ap]>ear  to  be  very  misemble 
human  beings.  Southey,  in  short,  is  i*esp©ctful  to  the  outside  shams, 
whilst  BjTon's  mockery,  if  it  shocks  the  woi-shippeiTS  of  the  symbols,  is 
really  far  more  respectful  to  the  realities  which  the  sjTnbols  represents 
If,  however,  we  should  try  to  generalise  this  i^mai*k,  and  unreservedly 
claim  moral  elevation  for  Byron,  W6  should  be  undertaking  a  rather 
difficttlt  piece  of  literary  whitewashing.  Without  tining  to  sum  up  a  con- 
trover.sy  still  undecided,  I  will  say  what  is  in  my  view  the  true  ciiterion. 
We  atlmire  Byi-on  not  primarily  as  a  moralist,  nor  the  reverse,  but 
simply  a.^  a  man  of  splendid  fofce  of  mind  and  character,  as  one  endowed 
with  a  thoroughly  masculine  intellect,  of  intense  passions  and  genei^us 
sympathies,  capable  of  tearing  to  pieces  the  flimsy  .sophistries  and  sham 
conventionalities  in  which  the  respectable  people  of  his  time  had  en- 
veloped themselves,  and  breaking  to  pieces  the  fetters  which  they  wished 
to  impose  upon  human  nature.  That  is  the  nobler  Byrom  And,  if  you 
ask,  what  limits  our  admiration,  it  is  that  there  was  another  and  baaer 
Byron.  His  literary  eminence  has,  I  should  say,  two  great  drawbacka# 
The  fii'st  Ls  the  insincerity,  the  affectation,  the  snobbL^hness,  the  hungering 
and  thirsting  for  the  praises  of  the  very  men  whom  he  alfected  to 
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petty  delight  in  the  lower  kinds  of  notoriety  which  marred  his  life, 
and  shows  itaelf  eqtmlly  in  the  utter  um-eality  of  much  of  his  poetic 
declamation.  The  other  great  fault  is  the  coarseness  of  nattir©  which 
makes  him  an  ignoble  figure  beside  Shelley,  to  whom,  in  sheer  force  of 
intellect,  he  was  greatly  superior,  and  which  gives  to  his  asssaults  upon 
cant  and  hypocrisy  the  lower  tone  of  the  mci^e  sensualist,  when  we  re- 
quire the  tone  of  the  generous  advocate  of  human  rights.  The  CoIossub, 
as  every  one  feels,  is  of  iron  mixed  with  clay,  and  the  earthy  part  of  the 
man  is  at  times  unpleasantly  predominant^  So  fai*,  therefore,  from  ad- 
mitting that  we  can  separate  our  moral  judgment  of  the  man  from  out 
literary  judgment  of  the  author,  they  seem  to  me  to  be  identical ; 
though,  happily,  the  poetry  is  less  stained  than  the  life  by  his  baser  quali- 
ties. I  admire  Byi-on  both  as  man  and  poet,  so  far  as  he  represents  the 
revolt  of  a  nature  of  magniticent  strength  against  cant  and  hyiiocrisy  and 
isham  morality,  against  loyalty  which  has  become  mere  Bervility,  and 
]iatriotism  which  implies  indifference  to  the  welfiwe  of  mankind,  or  a  servOe 
worship  of  military  glory,  agninst  a  conservatism  which  represents  only 
the  selfish  fears  and  intei-esLs  of  the  comfortfible,  An<l  a  religion  which 
has  sunk  to  be  mere  bigotry  and  a  cowardly  drei\d  of  intellectual  freedom. 
I  cease  to  respect  him  in  either  character  when  he  becomes  a  mere  dandy 
and  lady-ldller,  as  he  bids  for  cheap  admiration  hy  insincere  cant,  or  by 
pandering  to  the  more  debasing  pai^sions.  I  cfm  paTilon,  perhaps,  I  can 
enjoy,  buffoonerj^  when  it  is  aimed  at  mere  prudery  and  the  jjodantry  of 
the  self-styled  virtuous :  I  can  i*espect  even  the  cynicism  which  is  the 
bitttTnesfl  of  a  noble  nature  tortured  by  disappointment  and  remorse. 
But  so  far  as  the.se  tendunci'S  show  blunted  ]iei ceptions  and  inaipacity  for 
appi-eciating  the  ennobling  elements  in  Ijuman  life,  they  ai-e  as  objection- 
able in  the  poet  as  in  the  man. 

And  this  may  suggest  a  remfuk  u[>on  one  commonplace  of  modem 
criticism.  The  literary  equivalent  of  raorjil  degnulation  is  blunted  feel- 
ing; the  loss  of  the  delicate  perception  which  enables  a  nmn  tn  distinguish 
between  exalted  passion  and  brutish  appetite,  and  disqualifies  him  from 
dealing  with  the  highast  problems  of  human  nature,  as  a  deficient  sense 
of  colour  would  disqualify  a  man  for  painting  a  sunset,  or  a  lovely  com- 
plexion. This  gives  the  true  meaning,  I  think,  of  the  modem  complaints 
about  what  is  called  sen8ationali;[*m.  It  is,  indeed,  a  ciu-ioeity  of  criticism 
that  the  same  people  who  pi'ofess  an  idolatruiis  venemtion  for  Shakspeare 
complain  of  any  modern  writer  for  dealing  with  the  passions  which  supply 
the  motive  of  (Jthello  or  JIamlcf.  We  profess  to  admire  the  Klijsa- 
bethan  dramatists  who  sometimes  kill  so  many  of  their  characters  that 
they  scarcely  leave  enough  actors  atanding  to  cany  o&  the  dead  bodies, 
and  yet  I  have  seen  the  morality  of  Dickens  comjmred  with  that  of  Scott 
by  counting  the  number  of  murders  in  two  of  their  novels.  Sensation- 
aJism  is  the  mime  of  a  bad  quality,  not  so  f:u'  as  it  indieates  that  a  writer 
talcee  into  account  the  crimes  and  hoiTora,  iuid  evil  jjassions  of  our  time; 
Lt  80  far  OS  it  means  that  he  deals  with  them  m  the  man  of  blunted 
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feeling  deals  with  them  ;  that  is  to  say,  asi  he  makes  the  sense  of  raw, 
iindiagiiised  horror  stipply  liis  own  want  of  sentiment.  When  poor 
Edgfir  Poe,  a  man  undoubtedly  of  some  rare  and  fine  qualities,  had 
to  write  with  exhausted  fivculties,  ho  had  recourae  to  a  very  simple  ex- 
pedient. Ho  introduced  a  decaying  dead  hody,  or  a  whole  shipful  of 
bodies.  That  is,  he  could  oot  appeiii  to  your  Bympathics,  but  he  ooaM 
turn  your  stooxach.  DeWces  of  this  kind  imply  not  power,  but  the  absence 
of  power.  Anybody  can  be  impressive  in  thia  way,  and  the  most  com- 
monplace newspaper  reporter  might  find,  witbin  a  mile  of  this  place,  ma- 
terials  enough  for  exciting  a  deeper  sense  of  horror  and  disgust  than  any 
which  could  he  prodiiced  by  Shakapeare.  The  true  inference,  however, 
is  not  that  a  great  writer  is  never  to  deal  with  auch  materiala  as  excite 
pity  or  horror.  In  a  world  where  good  and  evil  are  90  intricately 
blended,  whei*e  we  hnve  so  many  causes  for  sorrow  and  sympathy,  the 
greatest  men  will  bo  most  profoundly  sensitive  to  the  sadness  of  the 
world,  and  will  often  set  iKjfore  ns  the  darker  and  more  terrible  pbajses 
of  human  nature.  But  tho  real  intere^st,  so  far  aa  it  is  truly  artistic  in 
nature,  is  not  that  aspect  of  the  horrible  which  is  visible  to  every  com- 
monplace observer,  hut  the  thoughts  and  feelings  which  it  excites  in  the 
great  mind  and  the  noble  nature.  Even  in  the  most  purely  dramatic 
representation,  the  dramatist  is,  as  I  have  said,  really  pi-esent,  and 
without  obtruding  himself,  is  i-eally  teaching  us  how  to  look  at  tlie  dark 
side  of  tho  world.  He  descends  to  he  a  mere  sensationalist  whenever 
the  interest  is  deriveil  purely  from  the  objects  which  he  descnl>es  and 
not  from  the  light  cast  upon  them  by  hia  intellect.  And,  therefore,  a 
tendency  to  deal  in  the  purely  disgusting,  in  repi^esenting  objects  so 
hideous  in  themselves  that  they  overpower  any  attempt  at  artistic  treat- 
ment,  is  geneiiilly  a  proof  of  the  pi-eaence  of  a  baser  element  in  the  describer. 

I  will  not  here  try  to  develop  thu?  consideration,  or  to  apply  it  to 
certain  i-ecent  developmentj?  of  the  refilistic,  or  naturalistic  school,  as  it 
18  called.  I  may  just  it^mark  that  a  man  may  conceivably  deal  even 
with  the  disgusthig  without  being  therefore  simply  immoral ;  for  he 
may  deal  with  it  so  as  to  excite  our  disgust.  But  I  think  that  the  J 
practice  is  dangerous,  in  so  far  as  the  disgust  is  very  apt  to  l>e  reflected  fl 
upon  the  writer  ;  and  for  the  stronger  reason  that  such  a  method  panders 
to  the  morbid  sentiment,  which  unfortunately  exists  as  a  fact,  and  which 
induces  men  to  take  a  degrading  ple.i.sure  in  the  hideous  for  ita  own  &ake. 
Tho  writer  appeals  to  the  brute  within  us,  which  has  not  been  quite  sup- 
pressed by  the  growth  of  ci%T.lisation.  But  I  am  anxious  to  conclude  by 
one  other  remark. 

I  have  really  dealt  with  only  half  the  subject.  I  have  asked  bow  far 
a  writer's  moral  qualities  affect  the  value  of  his  work;  but  the  effect 
depends  as  much  upon  the  reiider  as  upon  the  writer.  A  man  may 
study  the  ait  of  medicine  to  leam  how  to  concoct  |x>Laoni?,  or  how  to 
stupefy  himself  with  unwholesome  opiates ;  and  a  reader  may  extract 
poifionoua  material  from  writings  which  produce  a  very  wholesome  effect 
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apon  a  healthy  mind  j  or,  again,  he  may  read  very  vicious  Tenting  and 
rive  from  it  only  a  greater  hatred  of  vice.  Tlie  problem,  therefore,  as 
to  the  intrirtsic  merit  of  literary  work  should  be  followed  by  an  inqmry 
fts  to  the  right  means  of  using  literature.  This  inquiiy  is  part  of  the 
theory  of  education,  using  that  word  in  the  widest  possible  sense. 
I  can  only  suggest  a  brief  hint  as  to  the  bearing  of  the  piinciples 


The  true  aorvice  which  any  great  writer  renders  to  his  age  is  not  to 
be  summed  up  by  calculating  the  amount  of  information,  as  to  facts,  or 
the  nmnber  of  verifiable  theories  which  he  ha^s  propounded.     He  is  great 
90  Jkr  as  be  has  been  the  mouthpiece  through  which  some  new  and  fruit- 
ful idea  hiiB  been  added  to  the  general  cuixent  of  thought.     If  he  be  a 
pbilosopber,  or  a  man  of  science,  he  is  great  ao  far  as  he  has  revealed  new 
and  efficient  methods  of  inquiry,  and  applied  a  stimulus  to  our  intellectual 
a47tivity.    If  a  ^x^et,  he  is  great  so  far  as  he  has  set  before  us  some  im- 
pressive ideal  of  life,  or  found  uttei-ance  for  the  deepest  emotions  of  his 
contemporaries.    The  stim^ulus  received  from  a  great  mind  acts  in  count- 
leas  indirect  Avays,  and  produces  an  intellectual  fei-ment  \\hich  may  lead 
lo  results  entirely  unforeseen  by  him,  and  possibly  verj-  different  from 
those  which  ho  would  have  approved.     Now,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  matter 
of  great  impoiiance  to  every  one  caywible  of  intellectual  interests  that  he 
should  bring  himself  into  frequent  and  close  contact  with  the  great  men 
of  all  times,  and  esi>eciftlly  ^vith  the  great  men  of  our  own  time ;  for  if 
huch  men  are  uttering  old  truths  they  are  yut  biinging  out  those  aspects, 
and  clothing  them  in  those  forms,  which  are  most  important  at  the  pre- 
sent day.     Nobody,  I  nee<i  hardly  say,  can  appreciate  the  great  issues  of 
ihe  time,  or  5}^mi»athisc  with  the  great  current.'*  of  thought,  who  has  not 
been  more  or  less  at  home  with  the  writings  of  such  men  as  !Mr.  Carlyle, 
or  Cardinal  Newman,  or  J.  S.  Mill,  or  Mr.  Darwin,  or  Mr.  Tennyson, 
or  Mr.  Browning— I  will  mention  no  one  whose  name  could  excite  a 
ooutraversy.     And  the  sei-vice  which  such  man  render  U  not  that  they 
impress  upon  us  some  specific  moral  axiom,  or  that  they  provide  us 
with  additional  arguments  against  stealing,  13'ing,  or  drunkenness;  but 
that  they  rouse,  excite,  and  elevate  our  whole  natures — sot  us  thinking, 
and  therefore  enable  us  to  escape  from  the  fetters  of  ancient  prejudice 
and  worn-out  platitude,  or  make  us  perceive  beauty  in  external  nature,  or 
set  before  us  new  ideals  of  life,  to  which  we  should  otherwise  have  been 
indifferent.   But  we  have  to  co-operate  in  the  result,  if  it  is  to  be  of  any  real 
value.     We  are  not  to  be  jmssive  buckets  to  be  pumped  into,  as  Mr. 
t'arlyle   put«   it,   mere   receptacles   for   ready-made    ideas,   but  fellow- 
creatures  capable  of  being  roused  into  independent  activity.     Now,  in 
this  sense,  it  i&  diflicult  to  say  where  a  man  may  not  find  some  valuable 
matter.     An  active-minded  man  should  be  awake  to  all  the  intereists 
of  the  day,  and  should  find  food  for  thought  everywhere ;  ho  may  learn 
something  even  fi-om  the  iippaut  leading  article  in  which  a  youth  fresh 
from  college  puts  all  the  philosophei-a  and  statesmen  of  the  day  in  their 
VOL.  xLiir.^No.  253.  ^. 
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proper  places  of  due  subordination  to  bis  own  theories ;  he  may  area' 
learn  something  as  to  the  ways  of  thought  and  feeling  of  hb  neighbours 
from  novels  of  the  vapid  and  sen  tim  en  till,  or  pui'cly  silly  order,  or  from 
that  kind  of  liteiiiture — if  it  deserves  the  name — which  L<t  devoted  to 
mere  tittle-tattle,  or  personal  scandal ;  or  again,  even  from  some  realistio 
i*epresontations  of  ugly  things,  which  are  sometimes  called  immoral,  be- 
cause they  descrilie  those  dark  places  in  society,  which   we  have  agreed 
not  to  mention,  but  which  may  incidentally  be  useful,  in  so  far  as  they 
fihow  how  hideous  such  things  ideally  are.     1  am  often  half  inclined  to ' 
think  that  the  next  best  tiling  to  a  good  book  is  a  bad  book ;   for. 
after  all,  the  one  hopeless  evil  is  stagnation  of  mind.     The  questioa^j 
however,  what  will  do  a  man  harm  or  good  depends  very  much  U] 
his  own  constitution.     And  it  would  >>e  mere  pedantry  to  insist  u| 
any  one's  confining  himself  to  the  higher  imd  sevei-er  class  of  literatui 
to  say  that  he  is  never  to  condescend  to  amuse  himself  with  mere 
or  to  condescend  to  take  an  interest  in  contemporary  gossip  ;  or  ^ 
would  become  of  half  tlio  litemry  craftsmen  of  the  day  1     All,  then, 
is  to  he  said  is  this :  that  to  get  fix>nj  literature  the  best  that  can  be 
from  it,  to  use  hooks  as  instruments  for  developing  oiu*  whole  nati 
the  true  soci-tjt  Is  to  select  our  Mends  ju<licioiisly ;  to  become  as  iuti 
as  possible  with  some  of  the  greatest  thinkers  of  mankind,  and  to  study' 
the  works  of  some  great  minds  until  we  have  heen  satumted  with  their 
influence,  and  have  assimilated  and  made  part  of  ourselves  the  senti- 
ments which  they  express  most  vigorously.     To  study  literature  is  nol^ 
merely  (as  has  been  said)  to  know  what  has  Ijeen  best  said  by  the  greatenH 
men,  but  to  learn  to  know  tho.^  men   them^selves.     In  bo  doing,  the 
particular  moral  doctrines  which   they  inculcivte,  or  the  effect  upon  our 
moral  nature  of  their  teacliing,  is  only  a  part  of  the  whole  influence*  Bii^| 
sUB  it  is  a  part  of  no  small  im|)ortance  ;  and  the  condition  upon  which  ^l 
man  is  able  to  exert  such  iullaence  is  a  profound  interest  in  those  ideas 
with  which  purely  ethical  teaching  is  strictly  bound  u[) ;  and,  m 
over,  a  ciipacity  for  feeling  rightly  and  vigorom^ly  ttix>n  ethical  questii 
In  that  sensOj  it  is  impossible  ever  really  to  exclude  moi-al  considerati 
from  EQsthetical  judgments ;  though   it  \s^  easy  to  misapply  them,  or 
overlook  the  importance  of  othur  uspect**  of  a  man's  total  intiuence, 
make  a  poet  into  a  simple  moralist — a  teacher  of  a  certain  definite 
of  ethics,  is  to  put  him  into  a  wrong  place,  and  judge  liim  implicitly 
an  inappropriate  criterion ;  but  it  is  etjually  true  that  he  can  only 
deprived  of  moral  quality  if  he  takes  no  interest  in  the  profoundest  a; 
most  comprehensive  topics  of  human  thought  and  faith ;  and  in  so  fi 
as  he  has  a  moral  quabfcy,  it  is  desirable  tlmt  it  should  be  of  the  lofti 
and  purest  kind  obt^iinable. 


(for  profit  a^'d  pleasure,) 


We  doubt  wliethor  the  iloom  of  the  \V'anilering  Jew  was  altogether  bo 
deplorable  ns  the  le^cud  would  ha.ve  it.  On  tlie  contrary,  weai-e  strongly 
dii^oeed  to  believe  thiit  in  the  retnbution  exacted  for  his  sin,  judgment 
was  tempered  with  mercy,  Eugene  Sue,  in  the  pi-ologne  to  his  long- 
winded  romanc'e,  has  a  thrilling  yiicture  of  the  ill-fated  Hebrew  striding 
tip  to  the  Enrojieiin  side  of  Behring's  Straits,  and  waving  his  hands  to  a 
female  companion  in  misfortune,  who  had  dropped  upon  her  knees  on 
tbe  shores  of  Aliiska^  the  eloipieirt  emlwdiment  of  sympathetic  dospAir. 
Unqnestiomibly  the  remorst^ftil  outcast  must  Imve  had  his  moods  of 
depression,  and  we  cim  conceive  that  his  horizon  seemtjd  enveloped  in 
gloom,  whether  he  looked  back  upon  the  past,  or  foi'wurd  to  the  future. 
But  w*e  cannot  believe  tliat  he  never  brightened  up  a  little,  in  the  sense  of 
hirt  unrivalled  pedut^trian  pwawers,  and  the  exhilanition  of  rapid  exercise* 
With  hi*  regulai*  work  and  s|>ai'e  habitji  of  livmsT,  he  must  always  have 
Iteen  in  superb  condition  ;  and  as  a  vigorous  body  can  haixlly  fail  to 
react  on  the  spirits,  esi>ecially  when  scenes  are  perpetually  changing,  we 
iznagine  him  tui-iiLnjL'  his  liatk  ou  those  Strain  of  Behi-inja^^  and  hwiftly 
I  retnuin;^  hi^;  foi^tpmita  oji  the  snow.  The  blo<xl,  though  it  is  coui-sing 
through  aged  veins,  giets  into  snniethiug  of  a  glow  with  the  violent  exer* 
juid  the  looil  of  his  ti*oubles  in  peiT-eptibly  lightened.     He  i^minds 

self  that  moi^ally  as  materially  he  is  laying  time  and  space  behind 
and  though  condemneil  to  pK«ii»eturtl  itjHections  on  liis  destiny,  h© 
chccn*  himself  with  the  liope  <»f  ultimate  expiation,  Xay,  he  insensibly 
take«i  some  interest  in  the  indtlents  of  the  walk  ;  whereas,  if  he  had 
lieeu  wnipjxMl  up  in  fin*8  in  sledge  or  can-iage,  ho  wonld  have  been  loat 
in  milieu  sflf-absoqition.  He  may  be  thi-own  hufik  on  the  shuddeiing 
«mBciousne8«  of  hu  self-tonvjr  when  the  troojvs  of  ravenotui  wolves, 
^HTfeting  out  upon  him  trom  the  frozen  skirt*^  of  the  pine-fort«t,  tieknow- 
•Mge  the  talLsman  of  this  second  Cain,  and  changing  theii*  howls  into 
pailio<«trtGken  whimperings,  wheel  back  again  with  tails  tucked  l>etweon 
their  htgi.  Yet  on  the  whole,  the  excitement  of  the  exercise  is  making 
ttiodiar  man  of  him,  as  he  Btejjs  out  on  the  crackling  surface  of  the 
IBOW,  and  battles  with  the  piercing  blasts  that  come  laderf  with  ice-di*ift 
itom  the  ice-fields. 

It  is  true,  and  Siberian  aasooiations  remind  us  of  it,  that  there  are 
ttrcumstances  in  which  pedestrianism  may  im  unmitigated  woe.  We 
pieture  the  dragging  chain  of  oonvictS;  who  have  been  sentenced  by  the 
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paternal  justice  of  the  Czar,  beixled  forward  in  gangs  by  the  lunces  of 
their  escort,  ai^,  turning  their  hni'ks  upon  their  homes  and  happiness, 
they  set  their  faces  forward  to  the  mines.  They  say  that  these  Slberioj) 
landscapes  arc  beautiful,  in  the  tifst  hot  glow  of  the  late-coming  springf 
when  Nature,  wakening  fi'om  her  frozen  trance,  seems  determined  t* 
m&ke  the  most  of  her  brief  wnking  time.  The  rivei-s  in  liark-brovn 
flood,  sweeping  fir-i?tenis  and  icc-blocka  on  their  swollen  cuiTeuts,  are 
running  down  betw^een  slopes  of  emerald  meadows  enamelled  with  bedft 
of  gloriou.s  wilJ-tlowers,  The  skies  overhead  are  tis  blue  as  the  lakes; 
the  winter  siJence  of  the  boundless  forests,  now  changing  their  black  into 
freshening  gi'cen,  has  been  broken  by  the  twittering  of  the  innumenibk 
birds  that  swarm  among  the  willow  Imiigha  ov^erbangiiig  the  water. 
The  waggoner  and  the  woodsman,  stolid  though  they  may  be,  movealwot 
with  a  lighter  step  ;  and  the  Cossack  of  the  escort  mises  himself  in  his 
rusty  stirrups,  and  makes  his  shaggy  horse  camcole  to  the  spur.  Bat 
the  Iwilniy,  bracing  air,  the  scent  from  the  flowers  and  the  i-esin  of  the 
pine-ti'ees,  the  songs  of  the  birds  and  the  si>arkle  of  the  waters,  only 
weigh  down  the  spirits  of  that  melancholy  walking  ]>r«Jce8sion.  Thew 
they  go, — I'liffians  and  respectable  jjeople,  married  and  single,  old  men 
and  maidens,  all  mixed  up  together — forced  to  lie  down  and  to  get  up,  to 
move  fi:>rward,  to  *'  nit  at  ease,"  and  to  halt,  at  the  word  of  command. 
The  ''  hardest "  man  finds  his  heait  and  feet  begin  to  fail  him,  when 
alave-driving  and  abitling  despondency  have  taken  all  the  elasticity  from 
his  limbs ;  for  whei-e 

The  merry  hesirt  goes  all  llie  ilny, 
Your  sad  one  tires  in  u  mile-a. 

That  second  sketch  ftom  Siberia  may  seem  to  be  a  digression,  when 
we  profess  to  be  wiiting  of  the  pl^isures  of  pedestnauism^  and  yet  it  i^ 
not  so  much  of  a  <ligre8s>ion  as  it  nppfai*s.  For  though  we  have  ne\'er 
had  marching-orders  for  the  Russian  quicksilver  mines ;  though  we  have 
never  submitted  to  what  we  take  to  l>e  the  nwire^st  British  counterpart 
to  them,  namely,  a  month  or  more  on  the  treadmill  by  onler  of  tho 
Xaagistrate,  yet  we  have  suffered  something  simihu'  in  kind,  if  scarcely  in 
degree.  When  life  wa.s  yuung  and  the  temper  eaay,  we  made  one  of 
a  walkingiMU'ty,  personally  and  conjointly  conducted,  ^Memory  has 
nothing  to  allege  against  the  companions  of  our  travel.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  remember  as  good-humoured  a  knot  of  fellows  as  one  might 
recruit  in  any  average  circle  of  acquidntanoes.  But  somehow  the  tie> 
that  l>ound  us  began  from  the  fii-st  to  tighten  unpleasantly,  and  shortly 
aftei-A^'artls  to  chafe.  The  bent  of  one  man  was  nrchseological,  another 
was  all  for  the  beauties  of  nature,  a  thii-d  proferi^d  to  observe  the  man- 
Bers  of  cities,  smoking  cigars  on  the  pmmenades,  and  siuining  himself 
in  the  casual  smiles  of  beauty  ;  while  a  fourth  revelleil  in  walking  for 
its  own  sake,  and  was  never  so  happy  a*  when  grinding  ahead  like  a 
traction  engine.      In  short,  the  council,  that  used   to  assemble  6very 
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r  -lit,  ci^me  to  sradk©  the  calumet  of  <liscord  when  thej  proceeded  to 
)i-«.UNii  arrangemonta.  Nut  mtrely  the  route,  but  the  hour  of  the  start, 
became  a  standing  subject  of  coateatioD.  i.^ne  man  was  footsore  when 
the  others  were  fresh  ;  the  minority  tiiTOed  j^ullen  when  irritated ;  and 
the  joint-stock  friendship  would  infallibly  have  l)eeJi  shattered  as  effec- 
ttLally  as  any  travelling  coinpanioniship  thut  wna  ever  jolted  to  pieces 
in  a  post-cliaLse,  hud  not  the  comrades  been  wise  in  time,  and  sepa- 
^ted  by  common  a^-eenient. 

Ko :  the  salt  of  ptHlestrianisra  for  pleasniv  ia  free  will,  with  the 
unrestricted  exercise  of  private  judgment.  Good-fellowship  is  excsellent 
up  to  a  cCTtain  point ;  but  the  enjoyment  of  it  depr^nds  on  the  looseness 
of  the  connection;  and  it  is  when  a  man  is  most  assured  that  he  id 
absolutely  his  own  master,  that  he  is  i-etidy  to  make  any  concessions  in 
re;\son.  We  imagine  a  pair  of  fi-iends,  who  by  a  sensible  fiction  have 
only  gone  so  far  together  as  casual  comimniom^,  discussing  plaojs  at  Rot- 
t«rt1am.  One  mentions  between  the  pufls  of  the  after-dinner  cigar,  tliat 
ho  thinks  of  proceeding  by  tniin  to  Bonn,  and  making  a  leisurely  ex- 
loration  of  the  side-valleys  of  the  Khine,  beginning  among  the  copses 
and  vineyards  of  the  Siel)engebirge.  The  other  noils  friendly  approval, 
adding  half  aiwlogetictilly,  that  now  that  he  is  where  he  is,  he  has  half 
a  mind  to  spend  some  days  in  the  interior  of  Holland,  He  has  read 
M-  Havard's  picturesque  boob?,  from  The  Dmd  Cities  of  the  ZuytUr 
2kt.  downwards  ;  he  has  always  l^en  an  admirer  of  the  Dutch  landscape 
ficbool ;  he  has  a  fancy  for  comparing  the  country  with  reproductions 
by  its  paintei-s,  and  so  on.  Still,  on  second  thoughts,  his  walks  in 
Holland  will  keep ;  Ilottt:'rdam  is  within  easy  reach  of  Livei'pool  Street ; 
azid  on  the  whole,  as  liis  friend  mejins  to  do  the  Rhine,  he  will  be  glad 
to  go  with  him — at  all  events  so  far.  The  Rhino  is  on  the  road  to 
everywhere  else  ;  and  the  chance  is  one  that  may  not  soon  recur,  since 
so  much  depends  on  the  season  and  on  the  weather.  The  time  of  tourists 
is  Dot  yet,  and  the  readings  of  the  b:ut>meter  are  rising,  What  can  be 
jollier  than  bi'eakfasting  on  Rhino  salmon  and  stniwbemes,  under 
trellijaes  in  gardens  at  Konigswiuler  and  Remageu.  They  will  see  those 
worthy  Rhine  biu'gers  i^kcz  tux^  without  being  swamped  among  xVmeri- 
caas  and  Cook's  excursionists  \  they  may  fish  in  the  Ahilhal  or  i-oam  in 
the  Eifel.  In  short,  he  is  simply  following  a  lead  in  places  of  giving 
asent  to  a  formal  propof^al ;  he  is  looking  at  everj  thing  tlmt  suggests 
itaelf  in  the  rosiest  (.njlimis,  and  is  only  eager  to  be  oil'. 

But  "  not  so  fast ! "  insinuates  his  friend,  with  a  deprecatory  wave 
of  the  hand.  He  has  l)een  listening  and  likewise  considering  while 
smoking.  The  weather  i«  fine  and  likely  to  remain  fine.  Really  he  is 
in  no  particular  huriy,  and  i\  few  days  up  or  down  are  neither  here  nor 
there,  Holland  is  a  most  intei^esting  country,  and  every  man  ought  to 
aee  it.  Kot  the  cities,  with  their  hackneyed  picturc-gaUeries  in  the  cus- 
tody of  laqunu  ih  pl^a*^  but  the  inner  life  of  a  simple- minded  people. 
Capital  training  for  the  muscles  to  begin  with,  that  doing  your  four- 
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and-a-half  miles  toe  and  heel  on  the  level  towing- paths  along  the  eaiml^. 
If  it  were  sitting  with  eraniped  legs  in  a  tret/ktichui/f  or  the  inteinor  of  » 
dilis^^ce,  that  wotiUl  be  a  tlitferent  thing  altogether.  And  Dutch  lif«p 
on  the  canals  nnist  he  a  perpetual  panorama,  with  th©  barges  inhabited 
by  happy  families^  and  the  harge*?^  smoking  like  their  own  cooking- 
Htoves,  in  floating  gardens  of  gay  summer  flowers.  The  mwidows  mny 
he  monotonoiifi,  no  doubt,  with  the  broad  sti'etches  of  rank  green  and 
the  dykes  that  do  duty  for  fences.  But  all  depends  on  the  weather  And 
the  lights ;  and  it  has  been  decided  that  the  weather  is  settled.  It  i» 
something  to  ntndj  the  scenery  that  inspired  a  Ciiyp,  and  to  admire  tlie 
herds  of  cattle  whose  sincestoi's  were  imiiioi-taliseil  by  Paul  Potter.  He 
almost  contemptuously  ilisjioses  of  the  objections  his  ally  hastens  to  m^- 
The  inns  rather  rough  and  ivady,  according  to  English  ideas  ?  Why,  of 
course  tliey  are,  and  so  much  the  V»etter.  Neither  of  us  know  a  word  of 
the  language.  Yes,  that  is  undoulttedly  a  nuisance  ;  but  after  all,  not 
without  itvS  advantages.  We  shall  have  to  ajJiK'al  to  tlie  intelligence  of 
the  Dutch  innkeepers*  by  pantomime,  and  so  our  luximes  will  depend  on 
our  own  ingenuity.  And  the  other  assents  with  a  grateful  sense  that  his 
friend  is  even  a  better  fellow  than  he  thought  him  ;  making  at  the  same 
time  the  siige  stipulation  that  the  Rhinel>ound  man  is  not  to  can&ideT 
himself  tied  to  Holland  for  an  hour  longer  than  ho  likes.  The  stipula- 
tion is  prudent  bemuse  altogether  snpc^rfluon-.  The  association  established 
on  these  geneiTuis  principles  of  mutnul  occonimodation  piay  be  con» 
fidently  trusted  t^i  la,st  ;  and  we  may  rely  iijion  it  that  if  the  weather 
turns  out  as  was  expected,  both  will  look  Uuk  on  that  walking  tour 
with  pleasure. 

Mo?t  people  are  bound  to  work  for  a  living  somehow,  and  it  is  a 
great  thing  in  clioosing  a  pursuit  to  arrange  to  make  a  pleiisure  of  your 
business.  For  that  re^ison  we  have  always  lieen  inclined  to  envy  those 
who  can  satisfy  their  modest  desires  by  walking  the  country  in  fsome 
congenial  occupation,  who  can  turn  tramp,  for  example,  or  pedlar,  as  the 
caa©  may  be,  without  sensibly  derogating  from  their  fiocial  position.  We 
grant  that  a  gentleman  eiin  hardly  ilo  so,  and  more  is  the  pity.  He  has 
been  brought  up  in  habits,  ncitions,  and  pit^judices  which  it  needs  some- 
thing more  than  simple  eftbrt  to  shake  himself  clear  of;  so  that  what 
woidd  be  pleasiux^  unmixed  to  a  more  lowly  moital,  to  him  must  he 
temiwred  with  gnll.and  bittei-ness.  There  have  l»een  exceptions,  like  the 
famous  Bamfyhle  Moore  Carew,  hut  then  Mr.  C.irew  was  a  decidedly 
eccentric  genius  with  in-epressible  natural  affinities  for  savage  exifi* 
tence.  As  a  rule  the  gentleman  has  an  amiable  weakness  for  well- 
blacked  boots,  and  hiiir  Imishei?,  and  sponges,  and  clean  changes  of 
niimRnt.  He  may  have  no  great  objection  to  bumble  fare,  bnt  he  liken 
to  have  it  served  in  Christian  fjishioti.  Though  ho  may  lie  veiy  far 
fi'om  being  a  literary  man,  he  does  occasionally  open  a  hook  ;  although 
not  over-fastidious  as  to  his  company,  still  he  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  diuwing  the  line  somewhere  above  the  ragge<I  frequenters  of  road- 
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le  public-houses.     Slinging  a  heavy  pack  may  be  all  very  well,  if 
mr  legs  sn-e  stixjng  and   yoiu'  aLouldei-s  broad ;  and   thei-e   ai*e   few- 
ways  of  getting  daily  bread  \n^thoiit  sweat  of  the  brow  or  soitow 
the  eoul.     But  it  is  clear  that  it  would  be  physically  out  of  the 
question  to  strap  a  well-filled  valiae  with  canteen,  clothes,  and  indispen- 
kble   toilette  requisites,   on   the   top   of  the  oiled  cloth  package  that 
contains  your  ai^sortment  of  wares.     The  peii]>at€tic  merchant  must  be 
idependent  of  thoae  elegant  fnvolities  ;  but  then  those  who  envj^  him 
tmber  that  he  is  independent  in  more  senses   than  one.      If  he 
in  paying  his  way,  and  giving  cash  down  for  his  purchasea, 
"he  need  call  no  man  Ms  master  within  the  limits  of  the  beat  he  mape 
out  foi'  himself.     He  retii-es  to  i-est  when  ho  pleases,  and  gets  up  when 
he   likes ;   leaving   almost  as  little  trace  behind  of  the  round   he  has 
followed  as  the  wings  of  the  bii'd  of  passA.ge  in  the  air  overhead.     He 
h}i8  no  worrying  letters  left  by  the  postman,  and   if  he  spell  out  the 
pd»p«r  over  a  pot  of  an  eveningj  the  political  and  financial  news  have  no 
d  personal  interest  for  him.     What  comes  home  more  feelingly  to  a 
ihoui'ing  man,  he  dreads  no  impoi^tunate  visits  from  cx>lIectors  of  rates 
id  taxes,  no  periodical  applications  for  rent,  backed  up  by  threats  of 
ions  or  expulsion.     His  lodging  ii^  m  bwi  or  barn,  according  to 
le  state  of  his  finances,  and,  on  a  hnrtler  pinch  than  u-sua!  or  of  a 
imer  night,  the  boughs  or  the  hejivcns  ai^e  the  cinopy  of  his  bedstead. 
He  mu5t  be  tolerably  steady  and  fi-ugal,  else  he  comes  to  grief  at  once, 
and  with  his  temiK-rance,  and  the  regular  routine  of  his  life  hi  the  open 
air,  his  heidth  ia  prcKif  to  onlinary  exposm-e.     The  bitterest  cold  is  but 
agreeably  bracing,  for  the  carrying  that  pack  of  his  is  warm  work ;  and 
a  sftonn  of  rain  only  freshens  him  up,  while  he  gets  ujsed  to  having  his 
clothes  dried  upon  his  person.     Of  coui-se  he  should  be  a  merry  fellow^ 
with  tact  and  hmihomi^^   otlierwisc    he    hiw    obviously    mistakt^n  his 
vocation.     Wordsworth's  famous  pedlar  was  one  of  the    most    wildly 
fancies  ever  genemted  in  the  teeming  brain  of  a  poet.     The  man 
lust  have  had  private  means  of  his  own,  otherwise  he  could  never  have 
made  the  two  ends  meet  as  he  went  maimdciing  about  the  dales  and 
fields,  forgetting  himself  and  his  business  iii  philasophicitl  reveries,  and 
boring  everybody  he  button-holed  with  interminable  philosophical  difi- 
quisitious.     We  can  hai-dly  conceive  this  "  pedlar  "  cheapening  a  gross  of 
needles  when  buying  wholesale  in  Kendal  or  Pennth  ;  and  in  place  of 
J     ilia  presence  in  their  CO tta-fjcs  being  a  "joy  for  ever,"  the  good  wives  of 
^Bphe  dalesmen  must  have  dreatled  thf^  visits  of  the  chapman  who  so  veiy 
^Hnldoim  came  down  from  the  clouds. 

^B  Bob  Jakes  would  rather  have  been  *'  the  man  for  their  money,"  and 
if  thr'y  had  found  out  the  trick  of  that  *'  broad  thumb  "  of  BoVs,  th^ 
wovUd  only  have  laughed  and  thought  liitlo  the  worsts  of  him.  George 
Eliot  never  drew  anybody  more  vigorously  natural,  though  that  is 
wiying  a  great  deal.  We  fancy  we  see  him  ^i riding  ;ilong  the  lanes,  the 
atick  that  served  him  for  yard-measure  in  his  hand,  the  handkerchief 
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loosely  knotted  round  his  short  bull  neck,  self-confidGiice  lUid  eelf- 
satlsfactioia  in  the  shrpwd  face  that  is  readj  to  go  on  the  grin  At  t 
moment'y  notice.  Though  his  lines  have  been  CFist  in  the  English 
eastern  counties,  Mr.  »Jukes  is  n  born  citii<?n  of  the  world,  and  in  » 
diffei"©nt  rank  of  life  might  have  blossomed  into  a  great  diplomati&t.  A* 
it  is,  perhaps  he  'm  all  thcs  happier.  Ho  has  perpetual  change  of  scenes 
and  his  quick  faculties  aiNS  always  on  the  watch,  when  he  appears  to  h» 

lost  open  and  simple.     Ht?  carries  the  gossip  of  the  neighbourhood  at 
ih  fingei-h'  ends,  and  when  stones  run  short  he  Is  ready  to  invent  them. 
If  he  can  make  a  eatii^factoiy  bargain  offliand,  good  and  well ;  but  00 
the  whole  he  takes  moi'c  pleasure  in  his  gains,  when  he  sci'ewa  them  oat 
of  a  skinllint  like  that  i-esppctable  Mrs.  ( ileg*^.      His  least  proiitable  time 
is  when  selling  to  some  rustic  co<]uette  who  pita  her  chamLs  against  his 
susceptihility.     But  if  she  does  knock  the  letter  part  otf  the  margin  of 
his  profits,  ho  caiTies  that  over  to  the  debit  side  in  his  mental  accounte 
and  tries  to  tiike  his  revenge  out  of  his  next  customer.     It  is  a  comfort 
to  explain  to  Mumps  how  it  happened,  and  Mumps,  though  by  no  meana 
tmpressionalilo   himself,  under.stands  his  maaters  foibles  and  tolerates 
them.     We   liave   always   thouglit    Mr,   Jakes'    marrhige   a   mistAlce. 
Though  he  was  just  becoming  a  capitahst  in  a  modest  way,  yet  the  sensd 
of  Qome-^tic  cares  and  household  re,spcnsibOities  must  have  weighed  u[)Oii 
him    more    heavily    than    his    pack.     In   fivct,  a  mamed   pedlar   i&  an 
anomaly,  although  in  many  cises  ho  mufit  come  to  matrimony  at  last, 
and  that  we  take  to  be  the  eliief  objection  to  the  calling.     You  must^ 
look  forward  to  the  prolxibility  of  being  landed  sooner  or  later  in  ai 
dilemma,  when  you  will  have  to  choose  betw*^n  your  pleuKui-e  and  your 
affections;   and  even  if  you  retire   with  a  snug  nest-egg  in  the  savings 
bank,  you  will  always  look  back  regrctfullj  on  the  roads. 

If  a  married  pedlar  is  an  anomaly,  it  is  the  reverse  with  the  regnlur 
tramp.  He  genei-ally  appears  to  take  the  bull  by  the  bonis,  and  mate 
himself,  or,  at  all  events,  get  handdasted,  before  he  Is  well  out  of  his 
teens.  We  do  not  sjxy  he  is  a  man  to  Iwa  adunred^  *uid  if  his  liiography 
were  to  be  published  in  the  form  of  a  ti-act,  it  would  be  written  rather 
as  a  warning  than  an  example.  But  we  are  by  no  means  so  sure  that 
he  is  not  to  be  envied,  though  he  cai-ea  us.  little  for  the  decencies  of  life 
as  for  its  conventionalities.  He  has  no  belief  in  the  right^s  of  women, 
though  ho  has  decidetl  ofiinions  as  to  their  duties.  His  -wife  beara  the ! 
lion's  share  of  a  load  which  is  light  at  best.  She  does  the  lion's  shai-e  of  | 
the  Ijegging  ;  ami  usually  she  is  quite  sufficiently  nigged  and  out  of  con- 
dition to  excite  the  charity  of  impreHsiouable  pkilauthropiats.  Bhe  aot^, 
the  prut  of  the  Indian  squaw,  wheu  she  and  her  comjifinion  set  up  their  I 
wigwam  under  the  hedge ;  she  pilfei-s  the  wood  and  fetches  the  wateri 
and  boils  the  kettle,  and  has  to  bear  up  besides  against  any  of  those  par- 
sing outbreaks  of  temper  which  leave  him  sunnier  and  raoi*e  {fUoiicmfU 
than  before.     And  should  htT  soothing  presence  Ijcgin  to  st;de  on  him, 

le  18  free  to  lejive  her  at  a  moment's  notice.     Even  a  modern  edition  of 
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►lutt'ly-rniiKKiJ  .Saracen  maiden  who  followeil  Thomas  a^  Beckett's 
to  Eaglrtad,  woukl  find  it  hard  to  lny  salt  on  the  iiil  of  that 
exceedingly  slippery  character,  should  he  once  deteniiine  to  give  her 
le  slip.  For  himself,  he  seems  to  he  the  raost  light-hearted  of  vaga- 
mds.  You  meet  him  tramping  along  at  his  own  lounging  pace ;  or  see 
lim  wnshiiig  the  dwst  out  of  hLs  throat  l>efore  the  village  '*  public  ;  "  or 
basking  dreamily  on  the  stmny  sward,  with  his  short  black  pipe  between 
his  teeth.  Even  when  he  does  not  profesa  somo  light  pursuit,  such  as 
broom-.^Uing.  nmbiTl la-mending,  or  scissors-gi'inding,  he  is  never  alto- 
gether without  occuitation  and  excitement.  He  goes  in  for  the  romance 
of  dishontssty  on  a  small  scale,  with  the  giiitification  of  knowing  that  the 
risks  are  LutlnitesLmaL  Nothing  escapes  bus  practical  eye,  and  he  is 
always  ready  to  help  liimiielf  to  anything  that  in  the  old  border  parlanm 
is  not  too  hot  01'  kio  bea%y  to  carry\  Game  and  poultry*  are  legitimate 
prizei$,  and  when  they  do  not  go  into  the  pot,  they  may  Ixj  bartered  for 
beer  at  the  alehouse.  If  he  should  Ije  c:\nght,  the  short  term  of  conline- 
nient  is  an  incident  that  is  discounted  in  bis  peripatetic  philosophy  ;  and 
the  county  onions  are  so  many  grand  hotels,  where  h,e  finds  endurable 
:ommodation  at  a  moderate  eotpenditure  of  labour,  should  the  worst 
»me  to  the  worst.  It  may  puzzle  one  to  guess  where  he  lies  up  through 
le  winter  ;  but  it  i.s  certiiin  that  when  you  see  hira  reappear  in  the 
rring,  he  is  as  fre^h,  as  smiling,  and  sts  ctimless  as  evei*. 
The  charm  in  the  life  of  this  chartered  scump  and  libertine  is,  that 
is  professional  and  yet  unprofessional.  It  is  triie  that  he  walks  for 
living,  but  he  aiTJinges  his  M'alkiug  as  he  pleases.  We  can  imagine 
him  looking  on  w^ith  contempt  and  disgust  at  the  performances  of 
.  the  pedestrian  who  has  been  backing  himself  against  time.  He  used 
I  iometiroes  to  see  a  sinewy  figure  in  tight  jei*sey  and  loose  knee-breeches, 
^^ii-iding  along  the  high-roitd  in  a  clouil  of  dust,  accompanied  by  men  on 
^HK>rse1mck,  and  followed  by  a  shouting  mob.  He  knew  that  if  the  mateh 
^Kad  been  made  in  earnest,  the  Iiero  of  that  mol>worship  had  been  con- 
^^deninetl  to  severe  preliminary  training.  He  had  got  tip  and  gone  to  bed 
early ;  he  had  *'  sweatetl  in  his  clothes,"  smd  stinted  his  appetites ;  he 
^buid  stopped  his  tobacco  and  cut  down  his  beer.  The  veiy  notion  of  such 
™iastained  self-denial  sends  a  shudder  through  the  fi-ee  and  easy  tramp. 
And  he  would  shrink  almost  equally  from  the  feat  for  which  that  ti'ain- 

t:  was  the  preparation  ;  for  it  must  be  owned  that  our  road-bred  tramp 
generally  a  cur,  and  very  tipt  to  **shut  up"  when  he  is  "collared." 
We  say  the  tramp  **  need  "  to  see  that  kind  of  spect*tcle,  beeiiuse  in  these 
latter  days  the  professional  pedestrian  works  under  conditions  that  stiike 
us  as  even  more  disagreeable.  We  grant  that  it  must  have  liecn  un- 
pleasant on  a  sultiy  summer  dny — that  swinging  along  in  the  sun  and 
the  dust,  the  centre  of  a  surging  crowd  of  i-agamuffins.  Yet  we  should 
have  prefen-ed  the  ordeal  with  its  inevitable  suflering  to  the  dismal 
monotony  of  tlie  staked  rin;^  and  the  siiwdust,  whei*e  you  grind  out  the 
rounds  like  a  horse  in  the  threshing-mill,  under  the  eyes  of  sj^ctators 
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who  are  perpetually  relieving  vach  otiier.  Pedestiiaiiism  ought  to  AfieoT 
ciiite  itself  ^vith  tbe  open  air,  wliere  tlie  Innga  niAy  expand  to  the  fresl^ 
tiess,  and  the  spirits  have  a  fair  chance. 

Professional  pedes trianism  is  Isecome  a  bnsiui^s  like  any  other  ;  fti 
men  cannot  be  nait^'hed  to  pTx>iitable  purj>ose  whei*©  there  ai^e  no  me$3s^ 
of  taking  gate-money.  Even  whei-e  all  that  is  exf>ected  from  the  "  assist' 
ance  "  is  applause,  a  man  mnst  saoritice  his  likings  to  his  thirst  ibr 
glory.  So  Captain  Barclay  Allardyce,  who  may  be  CJilled  the  father  cf 
8cienti6c  pedestrianiKm,  coD8cntt?d  to  brin^'  off  the  first  gj-eat  match  of  a. 
thousand  miles  in  a  thouKand  hoiir.^  umlei'  the  eyes  of  the  sporting"  public 
on  Newmarket  Heath.  No  man  hud  a  more  magniticent  physiqiu*,  he 
came  in  a  winner  "in  a  cbeei-fiil  canter,"  and  yet  the  conditions  of  the 
task  had  weighed  on  him.  Though  hm  strength  held  out  to  the  end, 
thanks  to  the  stomach  that  ne\'*?r  failed  him,  his  sinews  had  swelled  nnd 
threatened  to  give  way,  and  his  Itgs  liad  been  alfected  by  spafi^modiC 
twitching.  The  fact  was  that  he  wout  on  walking  under  compulsioii, 
and  in  cireuraptances  that  weighed  in.sen.sibly  on  hi-s  spirits*  When  he 
nature  have  her  way  and  made  hin  efforts  by  way  of  enjoyment,  the  fe 
he  perfonned  were  simply  mai-vellous,  and  he  scarcely  seemed  to 
them*  One  of  the,^e  achievements  we  find  I'eoordod  in  a  vuluuao 
Fitgilwtica^  hitely  compiled  by  ilr.  Henrj'  Miles,  and  we  can  vox 
generally  for  the  authenticity  of  the  details,  remembering  Xo  have  b< 
the  story  from  one  of  Barclay's  old  cronies.  Yifiitiog  at  a  hotise 
Aherd*^n shire,  he  went  out  grouse-shooting  at  live  in  the  moi-ning, 
when  lie  came  back  twelve  hom's  afterwards,  it  was  computetl  that 
had  covered  at  h>jist  thirty  miles.  He  dined  and  started  fur  his  home  at 
TJry,  doing  the  sixty  miles  in  eleven  hours  without  a  »t<j]»i>jrge,  N< 
afternoon  he  walkt?<l  sixteen  miles  to  dance  at  a  ball  through  the 
antl  return  to  Uiy  by  seven  in  the  moniing.  Without  going  to  bed, 
went  out  piirtridge-shootLng,  having  ''  then  travelleil  not  less  than 
hundi'ed  and  thirty  miles,  supjwsiug  him  to  have  gone  only  eight  miles 
in  the  coui*se  of  the  day's  shooting  at  home,  and  having  danced  at 
rencekii-k,  without  sleeping,  or  having  lx?eu  in  bed  for  two  nights 
nearly  thi*ee  days.'* 

We  can  enter  into  the  spirit  of  that  sort  of  amateur  profes-'^ionalwrn. 
Ambition  apart,  the  man  who  is  proud  of  a  magnificent  constitution,  by 
no  means  objects  to  drawing  liberal  dmfts  upon  it*  in  the  belief  that  lu& 
reserves  will  last  for  ever.  And  if  there  be  a  reaction  after  the  excess 
he  can  always,  if  he  pleaai^p,  lie  by  and  recruit.  In  i-eality  we  feel  mc 
admiration— certaii^ly  we  feel  more  astoniehment — at  the  peiforraan< 
of  people  like  country  poKtmen.  We  have  one  of  these  men  in  our  mini 
eye  at  the  fjr.?sent  moment.  He  r^  undei'sized  and  .somewhat  shambl 
inhisj^rait;  he  is  nither  knock-kneed  than  otherwise,  and  though 
stoops  forward  in  true  [irofesvsional  style,  he  seems  to  get  over  the  gx*oi 
uneasily  and  with  an  effort.  Yet  day  after  day»  ill  or  well,  starting 
in  sun  or  rain  or  snow-diift,  he  walks  his  indeJlntte  di^tancos  ^meh( 
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mg  time  witliin  a  cei-tiin  mcft-sure.  His  life  ih  a  freo  tmuslation 
of  the  tljousand  miles  matcli  in  tlie  thoii.sa.ii<l  hours,  with  no  immediate 
end  to  the  performance  in  prosq>ect.  The  incidents  that  hreak  the  mono- 
tony of  the  occupation,  are  the  pOes  that  well-nigh  hlow  him  off  his 
legs,  a  rain-stonn  that  soaks  him  t »  the  skin,  or  a  snow-fall  that  doubles 
hU  Iaboui"s.  Occaaionully,  too,  thei-e  will  lie  cori'esix>nd€nce  for  some 
remote  farmhouse  or  hamlet,  which  has  seldom  a  letter  more  than  twice 
in  the  qoarter  or  bo  j  and  then  as  he  casts  a  loop  round  fields  and  foot- 
paths, his  toilstjme  walk  is  lengthened  indefinitely.  Wljen  he  goes  to  l»ed 
dead-beat,  he  knows  he  must  liegin  again  da  capo.  And  so,  till  rheuma- 
tism or  oki  age  oomes  to  lay  him  by  the  IiccIm,  doggetl  persevei-ance  must 
wind  him  up,  while  he  peraevei^es  in  his  roinids  like  a  rickety  automaton. 
We  cannot  imagine  mortd  man  envying  the  high  pressure  jiede.*- 
trianism  of  the  postman  ;  but,  aa  we  liave  suggested,  there  are  gentlemen 
with  tlie  trtstA'8  if  not  the  powers  of  a  Barclay,  who  may  fancy  the  tiYunp's 
mode  of  existence,  and  may  be  inclined  to  adopt  it  with  refinements  and 
iniprovementH. 

At  the  same  time  there  are  material  and  almost  iiisuperable  objections 
to  making  pedestrian i.'?m  for  jjleasure  the  jjuiposo  of  existence.  Days 
8hort*^n  disagreeably  through  two-thirds  of  tlie  year,  and  from  late  autiunn 
to  eai'ly  spring  you  have  impossible  weather  and  impracticable  roi^ds,  Uut 
that  is  of  the  less  consequence,  that  the  bulk  of  well-to-do  mankuid  can 
only  indulge  themselves  with  brief  holiiLays,  and  a  happy  thing  it  is  for 
em  that  it  should  he  so.  The  very  essence  of  such  enjoyment  is  in  the 
ort  and  sudden  release  fiT»m  care.  Then,  if  you  would  make  the  most 
of  precious  leisure,  what  is  more  inspiriting  for  a  strong  and  rigorous 
man  than  ]iedestrianism,  anywheiTi  hct\\ren  this  country  and  the  Alps? 
The  only  thing  that  can  compare  with  it  is  a  riding  tour,  and  riding  hsis 
its  drawl>!icks.  Then  one  must  do  the  grandest  scenery  at  a  foot's  iiace, 
keeping  a  watchful  eye  on  the  track  and  a  steady  hand  on  the  bridle, 
on  must  have  your  servant  in  attendance,  and  yet,  unless  you  are  ex- 
ptionally  lucky,  must  see  to  the  stab] in:;  ami  feeding  of  your  animal 
UTBelf.  The  jwdestrian  has  no  care^  of  the  kind,  aud  hi«  weightiest 
sibilities  are  as  to  the  disj^sal  of  Iiim  luiggjige.  Even  as  to  that 
anxieties  are  reduced  to  a  minimum,  lie  cati  t^eml  on  a  poitmanteau 
by  rail  or  coach,  taking  carU  Miniche  as  to  his  plans  in  the  intervals  of 
re-establishing  communication  with  it.  Ko  doubt  the  lightest  knapsack 
is  a  nuisance,  but  then  through  the  ''  wale  "  in  which,  us  Mi-s.  Gamp 
es,  we  fti'e  born,  we  must  always  be  handicapi^ed  in  some  form  or 
er.  So  he  swings  his  knapsack  with  the  feeling  that  the  world  is 
ore  him,  and  a  buoyant  sense  of  independence.  We  know  nothing 
eAsanter  than  the  rise  at  early  moniing  in  t\m  bt>ginnlng  of  a  walking 
ur.  None  the  less  that,  as  3*011  dete.st  early  rising,  wlieu  you  draw  up 
e  blind  and  lean  out  of  the  open  casement,  you  are  greeted  with  the  un- 
iar  spectacle  of  a  sun  getting  up  in  bin  splendour.  The  light  clouds 
streaked  with  the  suhduecl  colours  that  give  al!  th«  promise  of » 
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gloiious  fliiy.  Tho  dewdrops  g^atiten  on  each  leaf  aud  blade  of 
You  listen  to  a  cLoras  of  the  sounds  of  tUe  country — the  crowing 
cockK,  the  cawing  of  i^ooks,  the  bai'slier  notes  of  jackdaws  and  starl 
through  the  clamorous  twittering  of  sparrows  and  swallows.  And 
air  feels  none  the  less  fi-agi-ant  for  a  certain  earthy  freshness,  which 
being  dissipated  already  in  the  warmth  of  the  fliinbeams.  Though  vol 
hftve  OR  little  melody  in  your  voice  as  the  nvoks  or  the  jackdaws*  yo! 
catch  yoni'self  humming  snatches  of  song  as  you  hurry  over  your  toilet. 

Of  coiu-se  at  that  iniearthly  hour  you  have  no  idea  of  breakfast 
PoGsibly  you  launch  youi-self  handsomely  with  a  glass  of  creaming 
mildly  mixed   with  spirits  or  sheny,  and  you  have  left  your  lod^j 
place  behind  you  and  fairly  taken  to  the  road.     All  the  springs  of 
body  8eem  to  be  set  free  of  a  su<lden,  after  the  comparative  inactivit 
of  months.     Steadily  yon  settle  dovm  into  your  stride,  and  yet  you 
begin  occasionally  to  loiter.     There  is  so  much  to  see  and  admii-e,  and 
IcKDg  day  is  before  you.     We  may  suppose  you  in  England,  and  w.nlkii 
in  the  home  coimties ;  fur  it  Ia  the  good  luck  of  the  Londoner  to  \i\ 
within  reach  of  some  of  the  most  delightful  sceneiy  in  the  island.     Hi 
you  are  in  a  deep  Luie — a  lane  that  has  been  worn  out  from  time  imi 
morial  by  wag;jon- wheels  and  hui>.L^-ho<irs  aud  the  water  bursting  froi 
the  landsprings  that  flood  it  afa^^r  continuous  rains.     Now  the  gravelly 
bottom  is  dry  enough,  and  almost  like  a  well-kept  gentleman's approackl 
yet  the  footpath  carried  along  in  the  field  by  the  side,  shows  that 
times  it  is  actually    imofii^sable.       The  siindy  banlcs    are  burrowed 
I'abbiti',  and  bound  together  by  the  gmirted  I'oots  of  the  gr^it  elms 
beeches  who.se   bitmches  arch  overhead.     The  leafy  vu?ta  is  closed   by 
sharp  gravel-rise  ci-owued  by  a  swing-gate ;  and  thence  you  emerge 
a  bit  of  breezy  common.     There,  though  the  sun  is  sensilily  wai'mc 
you  feel  the  full  crispness  of  the  morning  air.     The  lights  in  the  foi 
gi'ound  iire  clearer  than  before,  though  a  faint  blue  haze  is  dniwu 
over  the   disUince.     There  is  a  wiudniill  on  the  heights  to  the  righ( 
nmong  the  p.itches  of  yellow  furza ;  and  fiom  the  done  on  the  left,  whi< 
h  clothed  in  copsewood,  come  the  crow  of  tbophftisant  and  the  cooing 
the  wood-piger>n.    Another  turn,  after  a  mile  or  more,  andyoii  laive  ha!f- 
i*eclaimed  common  for  moi*e  cultivated  couiitr}'.  There  are  rolling  patchf 
of  waving  wheat,  and  bits  of  meadow-land  among  the  great  overgrow 
hedges^  where  the  cattle  are  lazily  ruminating  up  to  their  hocks  in 
and  buttercup.'^.      There   ai-e  homeste^ids   with  their  many   gables 
stocks  of  chimneVH,  and  their  strsiwyards  with  the  rows  of  Ciittle-shc 
and  the  big  outlying  Imrns  ;  aud  now  you  come  on  a  hamlet  am< 
orclmrcb,  and  then  on  an  oast-house  jind  a  htvp.garden. 

Much  fis  you  have  been  enjoying  tlie  walk,  you  are  by  no  m< 
sorry,  when  stiiking  along  a  path  tbat  cixisses  a  p?u'k,  where  there  is 
right  of  way  before  the  windows  of  a  venenible  mansion,  you  cat^h 
of  the  tower  of  the  villiige  church.  For  moi-e  than  an  hour  you  hat 
been  eacceedingly  hungi-j',  and  moreover  are  quite  i-eady  to  sit  down. 
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halting- place  a  village,  we  sliould  sliock  the  susceptibilities  of 
the  natives.  With  them  it  ranks  as  a  mtirket-town  ;  and  in  old  days  its 
inn  was  ft  gi-eftt  posting  establishment,  where  iit  least  a  score  of  coaches 
iged  horses  daily.  Now,  though  the  vast  stables  aie  tenantless,  and 
boet  sits  at  an  almost  nominal  rent,  it  still  perpetuates  some  of  the 
>ns  of  its  former  comfort.  The  bi-eakiast,  sei'ved  in  a  parlour  hung 
UMt  coloured  coaching  prints,  in  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  There  uro 
Bmesrt  chops  of  Bouthdown  mutton,  rather  bigger,  peThajf»s  than  is 
Btogether  desirable,  but  tasting  of  the  wild  thyme  on  the  neigh Ixmring 
downs^.  There  are  fresh-laid  eggs  forming  a  symphony  in  white  and 
gold  with  the  slices  of  frizzled  bicon  ;  and  there  is  golden  buttt?rtoo,  with 
home-baked  bread,  and  coffee  of  which  the  .short-comings  ai-e  coverml  i>y  the 
cream.  Strictly  speaking,  the  pedestrian  should  consider  himself  as  half 
in  training,  and  regulate  hk  appetite  on  ascetic  piinciples.  But  after  all, 
you  ai"e  walking  for  plfysiu-e  ;  nor  hiive  you  Ixickeil  yourself  to  cover  any 
pitied  distance.  So,  ti-usting  the  futiin*  to  Providence,  you  bi-eakfast 
your  heart's  content ;  and  then  follows  the  pipe,  or  possibly  the  snooze 
the  nigged  horsehair  sofa,  with  a  lounge  down  the  high-street  to  the 
Ith's  forge,  before  you  start  for  the  second  stage  of  the  day's  work. 
I,  guitied  by  a  map  and  a  pocket-liandbook,  you  diverge  here  and 
AS  the  iancy  takes  you,  though  your  road  lies  mainly  along  those 
vns  that  fed  the  Southdowns  that  su]}plied  the  chops.  You  plunge 
into  wooded  side- valleys,  embosoming  some  ancient  manor-house  or 
ad  farm ;  you  turn  awa^-  to  s^mie  solitary  Httlo  churchy  noted  for  its 
bmnes,  or  ite  quaint  lych-gate,  or  the  venerable  yew  tliat  overaimdows  its 
tombstones ;  or  you  climb  to  some  swelling  crest,  where,  slipping  the 
knapsack  from  your  shoulders,  you  may  contemplate  the  beauties  of 
some  half-dozeu  of  counties.     A  vagalwnd  for  the  lime,  somewhat  indif- 

Kjnt  to  cliallenges  for  tiespass,  you  stnke  across  country,  following  your 
cy,  till  it  becomes  a  toss-np  where  you  find  youi*self  towanls  the 
dinner  hour;  and  should  the  study  of  character  be  at  all  in  your  way, 
there  are  ample  opportunities.  It  is  not  every  man  who  has  the  gift  of 
**  drawing  the  nistic  ;  "  but  if  he  have  it,  the  pedestrian  haa  unrivalled 
Advantages.  As  you  go  trudging  along,  somewhat  wjirra  and  dusty, 
each  wandering  tramp  ackno\vledges  a  brother  in  you.  The  chatty  old 
fanner,  rattling  home  from  market  in  his  spring-cart,  pulls  up  to  offer 

K  wayfarer  a  lift.  His  house  stands  but  a  stoue-ca^t  <lown  the  lane 
re,  and  he  will  be  "main  glad"  if  you  turn  down  witli  liim  and 
try  liifl  homebrewed.  He  will  give  you  his  vei-sion  of  the  stories  and 
ice  of  the  neighlx)urhood  ;  or  you  may  invite  the  gaiTidous  gossip 
the  agetl  sexton  delving  in  **  God's  acre  ;  "  or  of  the  shepherLl,  nearly 
old,  leaning  listlessly  on  his  crook  among  his  flock ;  or  of  the  sturdy 
leanuig  over  the  gate,  keeping  an  eye  on  the  leverets  and  young 
pheasants  j  or  perhaps  of  the  object  of  that  keeper's  bitterest  aversion, 
the  parish  scapegrace  with  ]>oacMiig  pixjclivities,  whom  you  find  taking 
his  pot  befoi-e  the  wayside  public. 
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These  liorae  countieti  arc  veiy  delightful  in  their  wav  ;  and  it  is  con* 
venient  to  tiike  your  exercise  ami  iitlmirc?  the  l>Gimtiful  ^\'ithin  the  nuogd 
of  clieaj*  railway  fares  from  Charing  Cross.  But  you  have  a  few  weeks 
to  spai«,  and  meditating  moie  tUstont  adventures,  hesitate  lietween  the 
Highlands  and  the  Cnntiiient.  After  much  hesitation  vou  decide  for  the^ 
Highlands.  A-*  to  their  gifvndeur  there  can  l)e  no  question — a-^k  yoiu'- 
eelf  rihout  it  in  the  doptiis  of  Mjme  **  Vaney  of  Weeping,"  like  Glencoe, 
or  on  the  brow  of  some  hoary-keaded  giant  like  Ben  Nevis ;  and  the 
ttmge  of  their  vicinity  is  infinite^  from  the  softer  iidand  lochs  among  th*» 
Iwrchea  fvnd  hazel-coppice;^,  carpeted  with  mosses  and  miitted  \n  ith  dog- 
roses,  to  the  hlnsieil  hciitlis  of  the  North  nnd  the  storm-beaten  mountaini^ 
of  the  watery  Hebrides.  i 

Ar  Baillie  Nicol  Jar\ie  remarks, "  It  winna  deny  "  that  thei-e  are  gra.v« 
objections  to  touring  in  the  Hig;hlands ;  but  if  you  should  be  fairly  fortunate 
in  Ti'our  weather,  the  jiileasures  will  amply  r^^pay  you.  Steady  sunshine, 
were  s»uch  a  j>henomenon  conceivable,  would  be  an  unmitigated  misfor- 
tune. You  want  mi«t*;,  and  minstorms,  and  tiying  showers,  to  give  th* 
finest  effects  on  the  lakes  and  the  mountaina.  And  not  forgetting  the  AlpB 
and  their  glaciei-s,  we  know  nothing  moi-e  invigorating  than  the  monntaiu 
air,  mingling  with  the  briny  breez:»  that  blows  otf  the  curling  sea-loeli. 
We  kiifjw  nothing  licher  in  their  freshueiss  than  the  various  greens, 
shading  from  the  tender  shoots  of  the  bilberries*  that  skirt  the  bloominj; 
expanse  of  Uie  hcathei',  down  to  the  \'ivid  darkness  of  the  sti^eiamers  of 
seaweed,  that  have  been  stnmded  by  the  reeeding  tide  lielow  tlis 
bouldei-8  on  the  water  line.  Mounting  the  steep  incliues  of  the  rottdf 
you  look  past  purple  promoiitoiies  to  the  Bhiveivd  mountain  maiBeril 
in  the  distance  whotie  bases  are  washed  by  the  sni-f  of  the  Atlantic.  Hi 
is  an  elfort  to  leave  the  coiistrseenerj^  behind  a.s  yon  strike  inland,  taking] 
the  roui'st'  of  eome  little  sti-eam  for  your  guide.  Yet  liefoi-e  you  have 
far,  if  yon  have  not  forgottea  the  semi- marine  landscajies,  you  havocc 
to  r«^'et  them.  Tuni  which  way  you  will,  the  picturesque  is  alwaji^ 
predominating,  even  when  grandeur  recedes  iuto  the  l>ackgroand.  In 
a  day's  walk  that  is  well  within  your  power,  you  dive  into  the  depths  of 
sombre  gorges  ;  make  your  way  along  the  face  of  frowning  precipices  on 
a  road  that  Ls  canied  betvvf^en  rock  and  river ;  wander  by  a  rippling 
"teontriiver,  along  smiling  sti-atlis,  and  then  leave  thorn  for  the  shadows 
cf  hanging  woods,  whei-e  yon  hear  the  murmur  of  rilla  and  the  rush 
watei^falls  mingling  in  the  gloaming  with  the  erica  of  wild  creatures, 
giving  them  in  the  neigh lx>urhood  the  reputation  of  being  haunted. 

Pew  counti"ie&  surjMSS  Scotland  for  the  variety  of  the  clutrm^ 
may  be  comprised  in  the  compass  of  one  long  summer  day  ;  but  half  tl 
battle  in  a  wnlking  tour  after  all,  is  the  looking  forwanl  to  a  plef 
evening.     That  the  dinner  slumld  be  decent  goes  tin  a  matter  of  course;' 
and  in  Scotland  there  is  mrely  much  reason  to  complain  of  it.     HalmoQ 
from  the  sti'eam,  or  henings  from  the  loch  ;  hodge-podge,  hill  mutton^ 
perhaps  venison-collops  or  grouse,  are  viands  tliat  ought  to  befiurly  aatis-^ 
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to  any  man.     But  even  moro  imiwrtimt 
the  subsequent  lounge  by  way  of  <ligestioti  and  soporitic.     Now  in 
Scotknd,  even  assuming  the  weather  to   "  hohl  up,"  instead  of  coming 
down  in  a  "  dealing  shower,'*  towards  sunset,  that  iounge  is  often  rather 
an  effort  than  otherwLse.     You  nre  putting  up  in  a  gmitll  Scotch  Ixnough 
— «urely  the  lejtst  jvicturewiue  of  all  agglomerations  of  houses,  or  on  the 
i»olitary  road  that  pfusscs  the  door  of  the  highland  inn  and  goes  under  tho 
black  shadows  of  fir- woods  very  similar  to  those  you  have  wtilked  thiough 
in  the  afternoon.  Moreover,  there  is  genenilly  such  a  nip  of  rawness  in  the 
air  aa  mnke^*  you  untlerstand  the  partiality  of  the  native^r  for  toddy.     On 
the    continent,  on   the   other   hand,   and   especially   in  Switzerland  or 
Southern  Europe,  we  i^egaixi  that  evening  stroll  or  lounge  as  one  of  the 
plea^antest  items  in  the  day's  pix)gramm©.     For  that  very  reason  >s  e  look 
on  such  elevated  valleys  as  those  of  the  Upper  Engadine,  whf^re  you 
y  shiver  involmitarily  in  the  evening  air,  even  in  a  shooting  cont  that 
is  padded  out  with  all  the  contents  of  your  knapsack.     In  moje  genial 
latitudes,  liigh  though   they  may  lie,  the  joys  of  voluptuon^s  l^'trosJ>ect 
begin  when  the  pjun*minglod  ploasurea  ai*e  over.     You  have  stripped, 
and  b«thed,  and  changed,  and  dine«l.     The  agreeable  hissitnde  of  which 
jrou  were  conscious  during  your  repiist,  baa  been  toned  down  by  the 
lepose  and  judidous  stimulants ;  and  with  a  strong  sense  of  Ratisfactiou 
iu  labours  that  are  past,  you  adjourn  to  the  verandah  for  cigars  and  coffee. 
Did  ever  mortal  contemplate  a  nioiv  su|>erb  Kpectaele,  from  a  comfortable 
reserved  seat  under  the  l'i*oe  %'ault  of  heaven  I     There  is  the  lake  sleeping 
in  the  moonlight  and  tlie  H])arkle  of  the  stairs,  where  it  is  not  enveloped 
by  way  of  coverlet  in  the  nhadow  of  the  enciix:ling  mountains,  with  all 
the  rest  of  these  poeticiil  details  which  the  fancy  of  tlie  iiea4Jer  may  easily 
fill  in.     And  though  the  lights  uf  the  pi-omenmles  and  the  fashionable 
hotels  may  be  reflected  on  the  surfiu^  as  w^ell  as  the  constellations,  the 
^EiOfipect  is  far  from  being  spoiled  by  that  mingling  of  the  artificial  with 
the  poetical.     You  have  been  oommiming  with  lonely  Natui'e  through 
the  day,  and  it  is  anything  but  disagreeable  in  the  way  of  contrast  to 
(Bojoy  the  luxuries  of  refined  civilisation,  and  mix  wiilj  yoiw  fellow-men, 
in  the  evening.     So,  should  you  have  been  w^td king  in  Brittany  or  Noi^ 
mandy,  after  a  day's  ex|)erience  of  black  heaths  dotted  over  with  dolmens, 
or  of  long  lines  of  lunbrageoiis  avenue  shadetl  with  elm-ti'ee  and  poplar,  you 
like  the  humours  of  the  quaint  little  market  town  towards  night,  when 
man  b^^ins  to  rest  from  his  laboiu's  and  make  the  mast  of  his  modest  means 
of  amusement.     You  have  uugiit  youi-  loins  for  the  time  being  and  left 
your  staff  in  the  upper  chamber,  and  you  look  on  witli  the  disf^assionate 
interest  of  the  pilgi-im  at  the  cross-cgmitiy  tliligence  unpacking  before 
the  jjost^jffice,  at  the  heavy  white  Norman  horses  led  away  to  the  water- 
ing, at  the  citizens  bringing  home  their  good  wives   fi*om   an  aiiing,  at 
sentnen  relieving  guard  before  the  sous-prefectui-e,  and  the  conscripts 
flirting  with  maidens  in  mob-capg  and  sabot^:,  in  the  kindly  shadows  of 
those  projecting  gables. 
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Not  that  yon  aI^e  not  well  c?onteiit,  oncp  in  a  vrny,  to  have  taken  tip 
your  night  quiirtei-sj  in  some  solitaiy  hostel ly  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
desolation  of  nature.  It  lies  far  away  among  the  monntainB- — aay,  in 
the  PjTeneea  or  the  Apennines — and  Bheltoi*s  in  some  nook  of  the  gloomy 
piijf!  f{ji"esta,  overhanging  the  hed  of  the  gave  or-  mnnntaln  torrent. 
Sii]>per,  such  a^  it  was,  disposed  of,  you  have  no  great  temptation  to  step 
out-of-dooi*8.  The  falling  shadows  of  the  clouds  confuse  themselves 
with  the  pine  tops,  although  here  and  there  between  the  two  is  a  dim 
sti-eak  of  gi'Oy ;  the  heavens  threaten  to  liecome  ns  dark  as  the  woods 
beneath  them.  There  is  scarcely  a  sign  of  movement  among  the  trees, 
yet  already  there  is  II  fitful  sighing  and  murmuring  among  their  branches, 
like  the  faint  tuning  of  ^^^lian  harps ;  ali*eady,  too,  there  is  the  light 
patter  of  raindrops  on  the  noft  carpet  uf  fir  needles.  Soon  the  pipe  you 
ai'^  hmoking  in  the  porch  must  be  put  out  or  tJiken  '\\'itkin  doors :  tiie 
winds  are  unchuined,  the  gusts  C4»me  iTKiring  down  the  gorge,  driving 
blinding  sheets  of  water  before  them,  illuminated  occasionally  by  the 
gleaming  lightning;  and  between  the  mnping  and  the  gi'oaning  of  the 
shaken  ti^eea  you  almost  fancy  you  can  heiir  the  liowling  of  the  vvolv^ 
that  the  war  of  tlie  elements  has  roused  from  their  lairs.  Wliat  a 
change  has  come  over  the  scene  t^ince  you  walked  up  the  quiet  valley  in 
the  early  evening,  loosening  your  collar  to  the  sultry  air,  in  an  almost 
poi-tentous  stillne.'^'? !  Now  it  is  cool  enough  in  ali  conscience ;  chilly 
rushes  of  damp  come  out  of  the  wateiT  dai-kness,  nnd  it  is  [>leasant,  having 
made  the  casement  fi«st  after  a  final  peep,  to  dive  into  the  home-spun 
sheets  and  the  genial  warmth  of  the  coai-so  blankets,  and  be  lulled  to 
ifileep  by  the  roar  of  the  storm  that  seems  to  shake  your  refuge  fix)m 
roof-tree  to  foundations.  Possibly  there  may  Ix?  temperaments  that 
object  to  that  sort  of  hurly-burly  by  way  of  lullaby  :  with  itjs  rmining 
accompaniment  of  salvoes  of  thunder,  nnd  the  blue  fii-e  that  will  flash  to 
the  eye  through  closed  shutters  and  eyelids.  They  may  pi^er  the 
sublime  trauquillity  of  some  Alpine  scene,  where  the  lonely  inn  or  chalet 
wJjere  they  have  found  a  shelter  seems  lost  in  the  dazzling  and  limitless 
inimenaity  of  snow-slope  and  glacier  glittering  in  the  moonlight,  and 
arched  over  by  the  Btan-y  canopy  of  the  heavens.  The  silence  is  the 
most  impressive  of  poems,  tho  glacier- worM  the  most  soul-stirring  of  I 
romiinoes,  and,  moreover,  they  have  before  them  the  praspect  on  the 
morrow  of  some  exploit  that  may  l»e  attempted  under  the  moat  favour- 
able circumstances.  We  cannot  cap  a  climax  like  that^  so  there  we 
bring  to  a  close  our  desultory  chapter  on  pe<Iestriamsm.  Por  tlioee 
gifted  with  the  necessary  nerve  and  strength,  there  is  notlnng  in  the 
wide  range  of  walking  experiences  that  can  tn\nscend  the  pleasui'ea  of 
an  autnnm  campaign  among  ''  peaks,  passes,  and  glactei^," 
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VIII. 

"Last  nighty  instoad  of  putting  out  ray  lamp  quietly  in  my  chamber,  I 
und  my«elf.far  away  from  Old  Street,  llyiiig  through  the  darkjieaa  and 
atching  the  countless  lights  of  London  twinkling  into  the  distance, 
osephine  was  bo^side  me,  scarcely  less  emotional  and  tremulous  than 
hen  she  Ciimo  hurrying  into  my  room  to  entreat  me  to  start  with  her 
poor  little  Fina'a  help.  I  had  almost  expected  she  would  come,  and  I 
as  ready  to  set  otT  at  once. 

Opposite  to  oa  sat  Pringle,  Miss  Ellis's  maid,  with  a  bulging  bag  and 
packet  of  shawls.  She  had  been  sent  as  ati  escort,  and  it  waa  not  with- 
t  difficulty  that  poor  Josephine  had  declined  the  additional  protection 
Mr.  Burroughea'  presence  on  her  journey. 

A  juamey  is  a  wonderful,  noisy,  rattling  thing !     Wheels,  engines, 

jectfi  of  every  shajie  and  kind  are  whirling  and  tumbling  in  every 

irection,  in  order  to  carry  you  whithei-soever  you  want  to  go.     There 

re  sat,  side  by  .side,  watching  the  ghosts  of  trees  and  hedgea  fly  past  the 

ndows,  and  the  dark  homesteads  and  the  horizons,  and  the  la.st  pale 

8  in  the  evening  sky  fading  into  darkness.     The  oildamp  swinging 

above  lit  n\t  my  compauiou'i  pale  ftice  and  Pringle'a  elegant  bonnet. 

Xt  had  been  Miss  Bessie's  once^  and  the  w^orthy  woman  had  a/iafX  air  of 

Miss  Ellis,  not  a  little  alarming  at  times.     It  was  a  relief  to  me  when 

.she  neatly  nodded  off  to  sleep,  incited  by  the  snores  of  an  old  gentleman 

in  the  comer,  who  may  have  been  somebody  else's  hero  perhaps,  but  who 

has  nothing  to  do  with  this  story. 

Josephine  was  excited,  troubled,  moved  from  her  uaiml  composmre. 
^^fibe  opened  hei-  heart  to  me  Jis  w^e  went  along,  a  sad  heart  full  of  solici- 
^Hixde  and  remorse.  "  If  one  knew  what  was  best  and  did  it,"  she  said, 
^V*  nothing  else  would  matter  much ;  but  I  didn't  do  it.  I  didn't  do 
^^koagh  for  Mary.  I  might  have  tried  more,  done  more  to  infiuenee  my 
^^kother,  held  my  own  against  Bessie's  strong  will — it  is  i-ather  strong, 
^^^u  know,"  she  faltered ;  *'  and  now  poor  Francis  ArnlieLm  is  ill,  dying 
perhaps,  and  I  am  only  a  stranger  to  little  Fina,  a  new,  untried  aunt,  no 
familiar  home-friend  coming  to  comfort  the  poor  child.*' 

"  My  dear,"  I  said,  touched  by  her  natm-al  pathetic  voice,  '*  don't  bo 
.a&ald,  don't  undervalue  yoiurself,  Fina  will  turn  to  you.     Sophy  King  has 
told  me  that  Mr.  Ambeim  always  speaks  of  you  as  the  pei-son  he  most 
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looks  to  to  befriend  his  daughter  ; "  and  tteti»  as  I  said  tMs,  I  i*emem1 
for  thG  fit*st  tiiiic  thut  Br.  Adams  was  already  there,  and  that  we  w< 
travelling  iifter  him,  aa  fast  as  the  express  train  could  ctJLrry  us.     Soi 
instinct   atopj>ed  me  as  I  was  on  the  point  of  saying  so.     Poor  J^ 
pbine  had  quite  enough  on  her  m^ind^  without  sentimental  scniples  super* 
added. 

Paris  mlled  past  u&  as  a  morning  dream,  w4th  fountains  pla3ring  and 
horses*  feet  and  ix^ople's  voices  awakening  the  Bti*©ets,  and  the  tower-like 
houses  still  closed  in  morning  sle<?p.  Then  ciime  a  long,  long  burning 
day,  as  we  Hew  across  the  endlessly  atixjtching  plains.  We  reached  Bale^ 
with  its  flowing  river,  late  at  night.  Josephine  would  have  travelled 
on,  had  it  been  possible,  but  next  mom  Lag  very  early  we  started  again. 

Though  we  started  early,  it  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  we 
reached  Interlaken — our  journey's  end  as  we  imagined — aud  found  oi 
selves  jolting  among  the  crimson  velvet  cushions  of  the  omnibus  of 
Hdtel  des  Alpes,  with  its  many  gilt  looking-glasses  to  i*etlect  our  dnst^ 
laces.  Piingle  and  the  bonnet  were  especially  deplorable  objects,  though 
I  must  do  the  former  the  justice  to  say  tliat  she  had  struggled  bra^ 
with  fatigue,  luggage,  and  every  incidental  annoyance.  We  drfive  straigl 
to  the  Hotel.  The  day  was  ending.  The  sun  bad  set  l>ehind  the  great  snoi 
mnge.  The  tahle-(f'fi''>te  was  just  over;  a  crowd  of  people  were  standioj^ 
about  the  door;  some  of  them  staretl  at  us,  some  diil  not  even  stare.  The 
manager,  the  waiter,  the  chambermaid,  the  porter,  all  nishetl  mechani- 
caily  to  i-eceive  us.  Poor  Joaephine  looked  at  me,  for  she  could  nc 
speak.  In  answer  to  my  anxious  question,  they  said  Mr.  Amheim  hi 
stayed  there,  but  it  wa.>  at  Grindelwald  the  accident  had  happened, 
young  lady  haii  l>een  sent  for.  There  had  been  letters  for  ns,  they 
but  they  understood  we  were  at  Grindelwald,  and  had  sent  them 
He  wa.s  very  ill  when  last  they  heard,  some  days  ago.  It  was 
nnfortunate. 

Either  the  people  could  not  or  would  not  tell  us  more.     Except  tl 
dismid  fact  of  an  accident,  of  which  the  telegram  had  not  warned  us, 
learnt  nothing  from  them,     **A  carriage."     Certainly  we  coiild  havel 
carnage,  but  the  I'oad  -wna  dark-     There  was  a  late  labk-tl7wU.     Woi 
we  nut  wait  for  it,  and  start  next  morning  ? 

"  A  caniage  diiectly,"  Josephine  cried ;  "  we  will  go  on  at  once,  if 
you  please."  Pringle  ga\'e  one  gasp  of  horror,  and,  then  stood  gi-asping  i^ 
parasol,  and  hel|de.s.Hly  looking  at  me  in  a  mute,  piteous  condition.  I 

At  that  moment  I  remember  hearing  the  disttint  echo  of  the  musi<f 
at  the  tlabli^iicmtnl'     What  an  odd  bsenisation  comes  over    one  when  onflL 
npiyears  to  be  alone,  going  against  the  stream  of  life  f     There  were 
with  aO  this  sorrow  before  us ;  there  were  all  these  jx^ople,  only  th 
of  music  and  of  the  passing  hour, 

Pringle  was  left  l>ehbid,  to  follow  in  the  morning.     Josepliine  and 
got  into  the  little  clmpanaer  with  its  strong  grey  horse,  and  trotted  aw»j 
thiH)ugh  the  closing  twilight.     The  long  cool  evening  drive  was  perhaps 
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restfnl  to  us  than  anything  else  would  have  been.  We  were  glad 
to  leave  the  noisy  Hotel,  with  its  lights  anJ  garish  coiupany.  The  roads 
grew  darker  and  darker,  but  we  had  a  lantern  to  light  our  way ;  the 
horae^a  hoofk  sounded  sharply  on  the  road,  or  hollow  when  they  struck  a 
wooden  bridge ;  the  stream  went  rushing  thi'ough  the  black  shadows ; 
tll6  treea  rustled ;  ^^inds  from  mysterious  vallies  came  blowing  in  our 
^iC0B ;  here  and  thei-efar  disttint  lights  ftiekeretl  from  the  farmer^s  chulets. 
The  horse'}}  bells  jingled  and  jangletl  in  a  quieting  drowsy  measure,  but 
poor  Josepbine^s  anxiety  was  too  great  to  let  her  rest.  Now  that  the 
long  journey  was  over,  now  that  the  end  wa>s  so  near^  all  her  strength 
too  seemed  to  fail.  Neither  the  fragrant  idr  nor  the  soothing  sounds 
oould  reach  her.  The  roiul  seemed  interminable.  It  was  ahnost  mid- 
night when  at  last  we  reached  Grindelwitld.  As  I  looked  round,  in  the 
ht  of  the  last  lingering  village  lamps,  J  might  have  recognised  some  of 
phy's  descriptions,  but  my  poor  companion's  anxiety  and  exhaustion 
preoGcnpied  me  entii-ely.  She  was  trembling  violently.  The  cjirriage 
roUed  into  a  court-yard,  where  the  stars  were  still  nlight*  tliough  every- 
thing there  seemed  to  have  been  blown  out  for  the  night ;  but  at  the 
sound  of  our  carriage  wheels,  a  lantern  flaj^hed,  some  one  came  to  a  side- 
door,  and  opened  it.  My  heart  sank,  and  I  seemed  somehow  to  know  we 
were  too  late. 

**  Is  a  gentleman  lying  here  ill  ?"  snid  Josephine,  in  an  odd  hu.sky 
roioe.     •*  Is  Miss  Amheim  up  ?    Ai^  we  cxjjectal  1 " 

"No  one  is  exjiected/' said  the  man.  "Will  you  come  in  1  Come 
in.'*     And  througli  the  darkness  a  groping  hand  was  put  out. 

**  We  mus^t  get  out,"  said  Josephine  quietly.  "  There  in  nothing  else 
to  be  done."  And  then,  leaning  against  the  doorway, she  looked  hai'd  at 
the  man's  face.  The  light  fell  upon  her  anxious  eyes  and  u]ion  bis 
placid  weather-beaten  ftjatuit?s.  He  shook  his  head.  "  The  young  Uuly 
was  fetched  away  by  her  friends  to  Meyi'Lngen,"  he  said.  "  The  doctor  is 
come  back,  he  will  speak  to  you,"  And  he  held  back  the  door  for  us  to 
paas  into  the  liall.  Then  he  kindly  and  clum.«jily  oiiened  a  second  door 
and  led  im  into  an  empty  dining-room,  dark  and  bare,  with  cleared  tables 
and  one  dim  biu-ning  light.  '*  Sit  down,"  he  said,  pulling  a  chair,  into 
which  Josephine  sank,  very  pale,  and  as  if  she  were  going  to  faint.  He 
|iaited  her  kindly  on  the  shoulder.  "  I  will  get  you  .some  hot  wine,"  he 
said.  "  I  think  the  doctor  is  not  yet  gone  to  his  room,"  he  continued  ; 
**  iie  was  smoking  on  the  terraee  not  long  ago.  The  poor  gentleman  did 
not  suffer  long.  He  was  out  alone  on  the  glacier.  We  all  know  the 
daugeroos  jdaoe,  but  he  did  not,  A  rock  fell  from  the  ciiif.  Some  Bhep- 
berds  found  him.     He  was  gone." 

We  neither  of  us  spoke,     Josephine  sat  ijuite  still,  quite  exhau.«*ted, 

waa  all  over,  and  she  sighed  and  did  not  move,     llien  I  heard  a  door 

,  and  footsteps.     Even  at  that  moment  I  could  not  help  speculating 

wiio  the  doctor  might  be.     Was  it  the  one  doctor  in  all  the  world 

best  able  to  help  her  1   Was  it,  could  it  be,  John  Adams  1     I  heard  steps 
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again  coinitiK  tiearor  and  nearer,  and  advaneing-  Then  I  looked  ai 
Jusepliine,  whose  face  liad  been  turned  towaiils  the  door,  and  hy  her  fnoe 
I  knew  who  it  wtks  who  came  in  at  that  moment.  She  put  up  ber 
hands,  **  Yon,  John  ] "  she  said,  quite  simply  and  uttei'ly  amazed. 
Then,  as  he  came  up  out  of  the  darkness,  Tery  grave  and  silent,  holding 
the  pipe  %vhich  he  had  been  smoking  between  his  fingers,  something  in 
his  gravity  and  silence,  something  in  hia  look,  at  once  touched  and 
softened  her  tight-bo^nd  heart.  **  Poor  Francis  gone—and  i/ou  ,  .  ."  She 
burst  into  a  gi*eat  flood  of  warm^  passionate  tears,  and  hid  her  face  in  the 
outstretched  hands  he  had  not  taken. 

"  I  see,"  he  said,  "  yon  heard  tlie  woi-st.  Poor  fellow,  he  only  lived  a 
few  honrs  !  We  laid  hiin  in  his  grave  three  days  ago.  I — I  have  josb 
come  from  it,"  he  added  quietly,  ■ 

"  And  Fina  1 "  I  iisked,  for  I  saw  that  Josephine  could  not  speak. 
**  Poor  little  Fina  !  she  is  with  ^Uas  King,  at  Meyriogen.  I  left  her 
there  tins  mornitig.  We  expected  you  would  have  gone  straight  to  har. 
She  was  not  here,"  he  added,  "  when  the  accident  happened.  Her  father 
had  come  up  for  the  day  to  aiTange  about  some  music  at  tlie  chnrch." 
"  Poor  Arnheini  !  "  said  the  doctor,  "  his  music  is  silenced  now. 

Dr.  Adams  was,  T  Riippose,  very  kind,  lie  said  all  that  ought  to  be 
said  ;  that  we  must  be  tired  ;  that  we  ought  to  go  to  be»l  He  hoped  we 
would  let  him  know  il*  there  was  aoything  he  could  do  for  us.  "  1  i 
gined  you  would  have  gone  straight  to  Meyiingen/'  he  said. 
King  is  with  Fina  all  day.  The  Hotel  is  quite  full^  and  the  ehild  is  staying 
at  the  convent.  8he  is  quite  well^  she  knows  the  nuns,  but  it  will  do 
her  good  to  see  friends,  I  suppose  you  will  wish  to  go  to  her  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning,"  he  added.  '*  This  man  will  ace  about  a  carriage 
for  you.  He  is  an  intelligent  fellow,  and  undei-stands  these  things  better 
than  I  do." 

After  the  first    moment  of  emotion,  as   soon    a  a    he   had  tinae 
i-ememl^er,  he  seemed  to  become  emlmn-assed  and  cold.     HLs  esti' 
voice  filled  poor  Josephine's  briniuiing  cup.     She  got  up,  tried  to 
and  fell  buck  into  the  chair. 

The  [lorter  who  had  let  us  in  put  out  a  strong  nrin,  und  hel 
Josephine,  .still  half  fainting,  to  her  ixjom,     I  saw  the  dtK-tor  make 
half  motion  to  come  to  our  assi-stancc,  but  he  drew  back  almast 
diately. 

'•  Good  night/*  he  said,  looking  hard  at  Josephine  for  an  instant, 
then  he  walked  back  througli  the  open  window  to  the  balcony. 

"  The  Herr  Doctor's  room  lends  from  the  balcony,"  said  the  man- 
can  bring  the  lady  tea.  I  have  hot  water.  Tea  is  good  when  you 
tbed." 

Here  was  this  casual  porter  htdping  \m  with  friendly  cheer,  while  he 
who  shoidd  have  done  more  than  all  the  rest  to  Ijefriend  ray  ixwr 
Josephine  went  off  with  his  odious  pipe.  I  was  in  a  rage  i 
Doctor, 
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I  rose  esirly  next  morninj*'  with  a  purpose  in  my  mind,  anfl  dressed 
myself  and  knocked  at  Josephine's  docir,  but  she  was  not  in  her  room 
and  did  not  answer.  It  w»\s  a  hhnd  and  lovely  nioi-ning»  with  indo* 
«a*ibablB  peace  in  the  air  and  in  the  dawning  sunlight.  Thia  pence  and 
tnmquillity  $eeroe<i  evoiy  where,  in  all  the  place,  on  the  steep  slopes,  on 
the  wide  shining  vallevB,  on  the  clear  mountain  line  that  seemed  carved 
against  the  chill  sky.  I  needed  not  to  ask  my  way  to  the  chtirch.  I 
walked  quietly  up  the  village  street  and  across  the  bridge  that  spanned 
the  stream*  I  cotild  see  the  quaint-ahaped  spire  with  its  leaden  night- 
cap at  the  turn  of  the  road.  The  church  Btood  in  its  saci-ed  little 
ganleo,  the  shadows  of  the  many  crosses  and  footstones  were  slanting 
on  the  turf,  the  flowers  were  glistening  with  morning  dew,  so  were  some 
footsteps  that  had  ali-eady  ci-ossed  the  grass.  An  old  man  w*as  at  work, 
feebly  striking  with  an  iron  bar  at  the  churchyard  wall,  and  when  I 
asked  him  to  show  me  poor  Ambeim'«  grave,  he  amid  his  blows  raised 
one  hand  and  pointed,  saying  in  his  German,  **  That  Ls  the  gi'ave  where 
the  mourner  is  standing,"  and  then  he  bent  to  his  work  once  more. 

Josephine,  the  mourner,  as  the  old  man  called  her,  stood  veryatill, 
with  clasped  hands  and  a  di*ooping  head  ;  some  quick,  heavy,  large  tears 
were  falling  from   her   eyes — tears   of  pity,   of  lemoi'so  for  the   past, 

Pd  few  i*ememl>ering  teiirs,  alas !  are  without  some  such  salt  in  them. 
le  held  out  her  hand  to  me.  It  was  only  for  a  minute  thut  we  stood 
Bre,  saying  good-bye  in  our  hearts  to  our  old  fnend. 
"  1  will  try,  I  will  try,  to  make  up  to  Fiufi  for  nil  the  things  in 
which  I  have  failed  to  them,"  i^aid  Jnsephine»  in  a  low  voice  ;  and  then 
thfi^  burs^t  out  crying  once  more  j  then  stopped  short  and  wiped  her  eyes 
Mnd  looked  up  into  my  eyes,  and  her  face  looked  very  sweet.  As  we 
back  the  little  street  was  waking  and  bustling  into  the  day ;  the 
sweet  blinding  rays  of  morning  light  were  dazzling  and  striking 
upon  the  stretim  and  the  windows  of  the  houses ;  the  mountjiiu  tops 
flflfihed  ;  the  mighty  Wetterhom  seemed  almost  floating  in  early  radiant 
mi^  Other  tnivellers  were  assembling  in  front  of  our  hotel,  where  our 
oarriage  was  already  l^eing  prepared.  Our  friend  the  porter  was  at  hiii 
poet*,  discussing  bome  point  with  a  neat  little  old  man  in  knickerbockers  j 
tk  abort  stont  lady,  accompanied  by  an  artistic-looking  pei-son  in  a  cloak 
and  a  troubadour-like  hat,  was  banding  parcels  to  a  guide  and  directing 
ikt  loading  of  a  mule.  Tlie  coffee-room,  which  had  seemed  so  silent 
■nd  dreai'y  the  night  before,  was  cheerful  enough  now,  and  full  of  clatter, 
which  is  not  bad  furnitui'e  in  its  proper  pliice  imd  time.  One  or  two 
Jieople  wei-e  breakfasting  at  the  little  tables  ;  jiigs  were  smoking,  insects 
iKtzsang  round  about  the  honey-pots ;  an  energetic  waiter  was  chasing 
ooflee-cupt;  and  wTisps,  and  tuuibling  over  the  chairs  and  the  breakfast- 
tables.     John  Adams,  with  a  gi'cat  pair  of  burn  spectacles  on,  came 
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mto  the  room  just  after  we  liad  entered  ;  he  was  evidently  looking  for 
*1is,  and  Josephine  went  to  meet  him.  She  had  taken  oif  her  lung 
cloak  and  was  carrying  it  on  her  arm ;  her  broad  hat  still  shaded  her 
face ;  har  eye^  were  still  ^ott  with  tears.  She  lookeil  very  sad  nmi 
reet,  I  thought,  and  she  put  out  her  hand. 

^'  Perhaps  you  will  soon  come  over  to  Meyringen  and  see  u<,  .^lie 
said,  simply.  The  ^t.'ut  emotiona  of  life,  even  its  regrets,  make  people 
real,  and  not  ashamed  of  being  them^selvea  for  a  while,  and  Josepliine  was 
hei-self  at  tins  moment. 

I  saw  the  Doctor  brighten  and  look  pleased.  What  he  said  I  doil*t 
know,  for  I  had  many  other  things  to  attend  to.  I  had  to  pour  out  the 
coffee,  to  ask  for  the  bill,  to  add  up  all  the  little  figui'es  curling  into 
ige  9'fi  and  r)'8.  But  while  I  did  the  sum,  some  vision  passed  liefore 
\y  eyes.  I  could  innif^ne  this  gentle  womanly  woman  happy  at  last* 
and  making  others  happy,  in  a  home  brightened  by  the  wamith  of  its 
own  warm  hearth.  For  once,  all  seemed  likely  and  propitious.  1  did 
not  now  regi^et  the  mistake  which  had  brought  us  so  far  out  of  our  way. 
ilistake — ^it  seemed  some  fnendly  interposition  of  benevolent  fate  which 
had  thi-^wn  us  all  together. 

Oui-  little  caiTiage  was  waiting  alongside  a  string  of  mules  and  horses 
dmwn  up  for  the  use  of  some  adventurous  ti-avellei's  who  were  starting 
on  their  day's  expedition.  The  guides  came  stumping  into  the  conrt- 
yard,  dressed  in  their  loase  brown  clothes ;  some  little  puppies  were 
^tumbling  out  of  a  stable,  barking,  and  rolling  over  and  over  in  the  sun  ; 

le  children  came  shyly  to  the  door,  offering  Alpine  flowci^,  brown 
stalks  with  yellow  heads  (whicb  description,  l>y  the  way,  applies  to  the 
children  as  much  as  to  theli-  posies)*  As  we  di*ove  off,  I  could  see  the 
whole  cavalcade  filing  down  the  hill,  across  the  toii'ent,  and  l:»eginning  to 

lb  the  steep  staircase  leading  to  the  Little  Scheideck.  I  could  also  see 
le  Doctor  atanding ,  watching  us  from  the  inn  until  the  road  tui-ned. 
Josephine  looked  back  once,  and  seeing  him  there,  blushed  crimson. 

Putting  the  sad  i-eal  i)uii)Ose  of  our  jouniey  aside,  I  pleased  myself  J 
for  a  few  minutes  with  a  little  fsiiry  tale,  in  which  it  seemed  to  me  ad  if  B 
Fortune  had  amused  herself  by  complicating  feelings  and  people  and 
sentimental  interests  into  a  ho|ieless  tangle,  and  then,  l^eing  in  some 
)d-mitured  mood,  she  had  ti-ansported  them  aU— perplexities,  re- 
•grets  (nothing  is.  so  hopeful  in  love-making  as  a  little  regi-et),  into  this 
sweet  gi-een  valley,  where  amid  the  fragrant  pines  and  the  green  Alps, 
jind  the  gentle  radiance  of  white  and  golden  Howei-s  and  veils  of  soft 
verdure,  to  the  soothing  rush  of  mountain  streamlets,  and  the  soleimn 
serenities  of  white  snow  and  clear-cut  peak,  fate  ceases  to  l>e  fat<s  f^od 
becomes  kind  and  commonplace  and  homelike,  and  separations  turn  to 
meetings, and  to  fidelity ;  and  Bensitive  humility  and  self-mistiiist  change 
to  gi^atitude,  to  intelligent  sympathy,  and  trust. 

Our  way  lay  by  the  Crreat  ScJieideck,  ns  it  is  called,  to  Meyringen, 
which  is  but  a  djiy's  journey  from  GrindelwaM.     You  climb  up  into  the 
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I  take  bi^eath  at  Rosenlaui,  you  descend  into  a  deep  valley,  and 
there  is  Meyringen. 

I  believe  that  in  all  Switzerland  tbei-e  ai*e  few  moi«  lovely  sylvan 
paaftffl  than  that  one  between  Crindelwald  and  ^Meyringen,  by  the  baths  of 
B43oenlaui  Part  of  the  road  lies  through  a  wood,  like  one  of  Shakspeare's 
sylvan  forestfi^  and  tlien  yon  travel  on  by  iiol>le  downs,  to  Rasenlaiii,  which 
is  only  a  mountain  inn  near  a  glacier  on  the  MejTiDgen  side  of  the  Upper 
Scheideck  Pass,  but  it  ia  a  favourite  rewting-place  with  ti'avellei's.  Here  is 
food,  here  is  wine.  Here  is  shade  to  rest  in  after  that  burning  climb 
along  the  rocky  pass ;  the  torrent  foams  along  the  gorge ;  mosses  and  sweet 
gwen  things  overflow  its  rocks  ;  goats  ai*e  liruwijing  on  the  fine  grass  and 
flowers;  delicat^f  clouds  from  afar  c!ome  lioating  along  the  rt>cky  pointis 
and  cleftB  and  ridges.  The  sky  burnt  violet  without  a  veil  that  day  as  we 
rode  up  and  dismounted  at  the  door.  But  though  nature  smiled  upon 
118,  our  eves  were  in  no  gi-at**ful  mood  j  the  thought  of  that  tenible 
chance  which  had  l>efallen  poor  Arnheim  haunted  ub  at  every  step.  It 
was  midilay  when  we  i-eached  thi*  baths.  The  earlier  part  of  the  road 
had  be#^n  trying ;  the  sun  was  very  Lot,  the  mulea  were  weary,  and 
needed  rest;  and  the  way,  to  our  imj)atience,  seetucd  longer  than  it  really 
wan. 

The  host  showed  us  up  smilingly  into  the  usual  wooden  dining-hall, 

rhere  two  attendant  Swiss  maidens  were  coming  and  going  with  glaases 

beer  and  countiT  wine,  ami  with  smoking  portions  of  kiil  Mute*!  to  the 

and  pur-ses  of  the  travellers.     Here,  toOj  was  the  usual  balcony  or 

J,  with  a  lovely  aprciiding  view  of  cloud-capped  moiiutaina,  of  rushing 

-streams,  and  green  pastiu-es.     The  Wetterhorn  is  the  pre^ddiug  deity  of 

this  lovely  vaUey. 

I  said  something  of  the  sort  to  Josephine,  but  Hlie  only  answered  : 
It  eeeras  as  if  all  the  moontiiins  in  the  world  were  l»etween  uh  and 
ina;  we  shall  never  get  to  her;"  and  then  Mi&s  EUiii  impatiently 
pushed  away  the  plate  which  had  been  put  before  hen  While  John 
Adams  had  been  present  she  had  iwnie  the  suspense  with  less  difficulty. 
•*  An  houj''j^  delay  will  not  mtxke  much  ditferenee  to  the  jXK>r  child,"  I 
aaid,  tr>*iug  to  calm  her.     "  Fiua  is  with  friends." 

Frientls  ! "  she  repesited.     "  One  CJtn't  count  much  iiiwn  triends — 
indeed  dear  old  tried  friends  like  you.     Fiienda  keep  away  when 
?y  might  be  of  comfort  and  of  use.     They  come  when  they  can  only 
dlsconl  and  pain  by  theii^  presence."     .She  spoke  excitedly,  and 
looked  like  herself. 
*'  1  cannot  think  why  Doctor  Adams  did  not  come  on  with  us  a  little 
r,"  I  said,  in  as  matter-of-fact  a  voice  as  1  could  muster. 
J)on*t  you  see  that  ho  only  left  becaus^e  we  were  expected!"  said 
dne.     **  He  said  as  much  when  1  asked  hiui  if  he  would  not  come 
and  see  us,"  and  she  looked  at  me  hard. 
There  are  times  when  one  would  he  thankful  to  he  wiser  than  fate, 
some  woixl  by  w  hicli  to  i-econcile  and  explain  away  facts  as  inexor- 
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able  aa  these  mountains  on  either  side ;  but  I  could  think  of  nothing.    I 
was  too  mtich  disappointed  to  pretent!  not  to  undei-stand.     I  could  oiJj 
heap  her  plate  with  wood  raspheiTies  by  way  of  showing  my  pympathy. 
We  wore  not  the  only  occupants  of  the  big  mile.     All  the  while  we  hiid 
been  talking  a  voice  hm\  lieen  scolding;  steadily  from  the  l>£dcony  outside, 
while  at  the  other  end  of  the  room  »  couplt^  of  atldetic  clergymen,  dressed 
in  a  certain  gi-ey  and  black  plaid  whicti  the  cler;zy  affect  on  their  travels, 
and  with  beards,  and  with  a,  trophy  of  umbrellas  and  knapBacks  between 
them,  sat  enjoying  their  cutlets  .nnd  their  subdoed  jokea.     The  scolding 
voice  on  the  balcony  wasanythintf  but  Huhdiied — "  Well,  then,  you  should 
have  seen  that  it  was  in  tiine.     It  is  inconoeivuble,     I  desire  you  to  see 
that  the  mule  is  ready— and  I  am  kept  waiting,  ten  minutes,  who  knows, 
ten  hours.     Ring  the  bell  (ding  dong).     Do  yoa  caU  that  ringing  the 
bi^ll  1     Ring  hard,  or  they  never  come  (ding  dong,  dong  dong).    Mossieu, 
l\[os.sieu  !     Vien  ici  1     Why  have  not  they  brought  my  niulel     What 
does  he  say,  Eliza  ?"     "He  says  it  is  there,  Aunt  Matilda,  waiting  in  the 
shade."     **  Really,  Eliza,  I  sometimes  think  you  mean  to  laugh  at  me. 
Now  then,  do  think  of  something  for  youi'self.     Get  me  my  capote  and 
my  large  ombreUe,  and   do  not  be  an  hour  about  it."     Tlien  came  a  tap 
of  heels,  and  two  women  bundled  across  from  the  window  to  the  door» 

How  vividly  I  can  see  it  alL  At  the  time  the  sc^ne  made  but  little 
impres-sion  ujion  me.  Now,  as  I  think  of  it,  the  iigures  rise  before  me 
like  the  witches'  ghosts  in  Macbeth,  and  the  midday  lieat,  and  the  scolding 
voice,  and  the  hum  of  wasps,  and  the  sense  of  the  great  and  lovely  world 
without,  all  overshadowed  by  the  thought  of  the  poor  little  daughter 
waiting  in  the  valley  below.  That  poor  child's  tears  dimmed  the  splea- 
dour  of  the  summer  day. 

We  reached  MeyiiDgen,  stiimbling  and  sliding  down  the  precipitous 
road,  walking  most  of  the  way,  and  only  mounting  again  at  the  foot  of 
the  pass,  Meyi'ingon  lies  in  a  valley  among  imttlement^  of  granite, 
natural  outfrosts  of  rock,  Ijoundaries  that  enclose  you  on  either  side.  The 
Gremsel  rears  its  stony  forts  across  one  far  end  ;  only  to  the  west  do  the 
rocky  gates  eeem  to  open  out,  where  the  sun  sets  radiant,  imconfined, 
over  lakes  and  across  gentle  slopes,  where  distant  towns  gleam  by  distant 
waters. 

Holiday  makers  from  the  north  and  the  west  come  up  this  ralley  on 
their  way  to  Italy,  and  struggle  over  rocks  and  ?now  and  drejiry  heightB 
into  shades  of  chestnut — into  the  languor  and  wonder  of  Italy,  Notwith- 
standing the  icy  gates  of  snow  and  rocks  that  separate  Meyringen  from 
that  happy  land  of  Ooschen,  whither  we  all  turn  wistfully  at  one  time  or 
another,  some  flash  of  ItiJian  s^mshine  seems  to  play  upon  the  village, 
with  its  vine-bound  galleries  and  windows,  on  the  pretty  square  tt^riticc 
and  the  balconies  of  the  inn  and  its  flight  of  stone  steps  upon  which  we 
dismoimted. 
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Tbe  usual  gtiartl  of  honour  turned  out  to  i^eceive  us — landlord,  lutid- 
y,  the  cook  fi*om  the  kitchen,  the  waiter  from  his  kingdom  of  knives 
d  forks. 

Here  you  are/*  cried  Bli-a.  King's  shrill  little  cracktid  voice  from  a 

cony,  from  whence  she  waved  her  pocket-handkerchief,  and  through 

le  midst  of  them  came  another  figure,  Sophy  King  hei'self,  in  her  muslin 

,  with    a  fitiuw  hat  on  her  head,  carrying    something    in.  a  little 

covered  dish,  which  she  set  down  quickly  when  she  saw  us,  and  came  with 

two  wide  cordial  arms  flying  to  meet  us. 

"  At  last"  said  she,  "  at  last.  Where  did  you  go  to,  you  poor 
things  ?  We  were  almost  despairing  of  you  when  Dr.  Adam  a  telegraphed 
this  morning  to  say  you  were  coming.  Deai'  Fina  is  longing  to  see  you. 
I  h&ve  not  left  hor  since  her  good  Doctor  went  away.**  He  waited 
until  he  beard  of  Miss  Ellis  coming. 

I  could   not   think  what   odd  change  hatl  come   over  Josey.     She 
begun  a  set  speech  to  my  annoyance,  something  al)out — *'  I  am  sure  my 
mother  and  I  have  every  reason  to  be  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  your 
I      great  kindness  to  Fina."     **  I  hope  you  will  now  be  relieved  from  your 
^ratch." 

^f      "  Relieved  !  "  said  Sophy,  greatly  hurt.     *'  1  don't  want  to  be  relieved, 

\      though  I  was  glad  you  were  come.     Would  you  wish  to  go  to  her  or  to 

refresh  yourself  tirst?"  she  a.sked,  with  some  shade  of  sarcasm.     *'If 

you  like,  I  wUI  go  on  and  tell  her  you  are  coming,  and  the  landloi-d  will 

I      show  you  the  way." 

*'  We  win  come  with  yon,"  said  I  hastily,  **  dear  Sophy.  It  ha« 
been  such  a  comfort  to  think  of  her  with  you  all  this  time." 

"  You  know  she  is  in  the  convent,"  said  Sophy,  relenting  a  little ; 
!      and  then  going  back  for  the  covered  dish,  she  added  :  "The  nuns*  faro  is 
rather  austere,  so  I  get  the  landlady  to  help  it  out.     The  convent  is 
^eloae  at  hand."     And  so  sajdug  slie  set  off  quickly. 

^H  I  seemed  to  hear  voices  buzzing  on  every  side,  and  people  saying  that 
^^roe  friends  of  the  poor  young  lady  had  come.  One  pei«on  and  another 
I  joined  on  to  our  little  procession,  still  headed  by  Sophy  carrying  ht-r  dish, 
^■p^en  came  Josephine,  silently  following  with  her  silk  di*ess  trailing;  she 
BHi>oked  stern  and  paie,  I  thought.  At  such  a  time,  with  such  a  meeting 
before,  surely  jealousy  and  egotism  should  have  had  no  phico  in  her 
rt,  and  indeed,  by  degrees  her  bettor  .self  asst^rted  itself ;  her  looks 
anged  and  softened,  the  thought  of  the  little  lonely  girl  must  have  put 
t  all  others  less  worthy.  Sophy  once  glanced  at  her  over  her  shoulder, 
d  then,  seeing  that  she  wiis  crying,  softened  in  a  minute. 

It  seemed  to  me  as  if  a!  1  the  inhabitants  of  the  liotel  must  have  come 
wn  from  their  various  balconies  to  follow  us  and  our  guide  stumping 
ead  in  her  sti-aw  hat    She  led  us  past  the  chalets  and  the  balsan^  P^t^ 
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past  the  cliurcb  and  the  fountain,  to  tbe  market-place,  at  the  comer  of 
which  the  convent  stood.  It  was  a  curious  ttdl  house  built  upon  piles 
or  arches. 

"  Otir  sistei-s  keep  a  school,"  sau!  the  landlord,  who  had  also  joined 
«s,  having  only  waited  to  get  his  felt  hat.     **  They  know  Miss  Araheiis 
well.     Allow  me,    Mis-sis," — to  8ophy,  as  he  nimbly  ran  up  the  8t 
ateps  and  nmg  tbe  bcU,  conscious  that  the  eyes  of  the  whole  com] 
were  upon  him.     Besides  the  people  who  had  come  along  with  us,  w« 
all  those  assembled  in  the  wine-shop  with  tbe  red  cuilains  opposite.     I' 
could  see  eyes  peeping  curiourfly  from  between   the  flower-pots  in  the 
window  and  from  the  doorway.     The  bell  swung  with  a  melodious 
clang,  the  low   door  opened,  and  the  landlord,  still   leading  the  waj 
stepped  into  a  cotd  passage  painted  in  black  and  gi-ey^and  passed  under  gi^ 
stone  arches  leading  to  a  steep  wooden  staii'case,  an  oaken  ladder  leading 
to  an  oaken  heaven,  wbei-e  some  voit  dirty  little  angels  were  flapping 
theii^  wings  and  scotching  on  slates  under  the  finj^ervision  of  a 
who  looked  up  smiling,     8he  had  a  bright  face  framed  in  bla-ck  musl 
frill.s  that  seemed  intended  to  shade  bright  eyes  and  rosy  cheeks  and  the 
unholy  radiance  of  health  and  youtli  that  lingei*ed  in  her  smiling  face. 
Perhaps  this  is  an  ai'ticle  in  many  of  our  creetls,  and  we  are  only  too 
I'Ciidy  to  consider  as  sacred  those  earthly  veils  of  black,  those  oobwi 
of  dust  and  disappointment,  that  fall  upon  us  all  in  our  life's  jounn 
untU  one  day  we  find  that  these  too  pass  away. 

*'  We  are  glad  to  see  you,"  said  the  nun  kindly ;  **  the  poor  child 
Ije  glad.     She  is  asleep ;  go  up,  go  up.*' 

Fins.}  wearied  out,  had  fallen  asleep  that  hot  autumn  afternoon  in 
the  little  bare  room  to  which  the  kind  and  pitying  nuna  had  brougl 
her.  The  window  was  open  ;  all  night  she  muat  have  seen  the  st 
twinkling  in  the  sky,  while  slie  tossed  to  the  distant  roar  of  the  nioi 
tain-torrent ;  and  now  by  day  tlie  sun  streamed  through  the  deep 
ment,  half  abut  out  by  a  green  curtain,  and  the  sound  of  the  torrent 
came  still,  but  .softfjned  by  dayhglit  and  its  many  echoes.  She  had  fallen 
asleep^  tirenl  out,  lyin^^  on  tbe  outside  of  her  bed,  with  all  her  dark  bail* 
tangling  on  the  pillow.  She  slept,  and  peace  came,  for  she  wa,s  smiling 
in  her  ilreiims.  A  round-faced  si.ster  stantling  in  the  doorway  peeped 
at  ker^  and  gently  crept  across  the  room  and  drew  bcick  the  blind.  The 
child  atarteil,  and  awoke  with  a  little  exclamation. 

*'  They  are  come,  darling,"  said  Sophy,  standing  by  the  betkide,  and 
flinging  her  arms  rountl  the  little  prostrate  figure, 

"  Who  are  oome  ? "  said  Fina,  bewildei*d  still.     **  Is  mamma  comD  1 " 

Alas  !  "  they  "  only  m€«mt  Aunt  Josephine — only  meant  me,  a  poor 
helpless  old  governess.     Fina  did  not  rejiel   os  though   she  broke  out 
crying  again.     She  rose  slowly  from  her  bed  in  her  long  white  dixjssin^ 
gown  and  came  to  nieet  us,  and  lay  in  Jcsephine's  close-folding  arms. 

**  Oh,  yes  !  you  are  like  mamma,"  said  Fina.      "  She  use<l  to  kiss  m^ 
as  you  do."     Then  .'ihe  went  on  :  '*  Just  now  I  was  ditjaming,  ami  I 
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pa  Wits  giving  rae  a  music  les.son,  ami  mamma  came  with  the 
1  awoke.     It  must  have  been  the  light  from  the  window  wlien 
the  nun  drew  the  curtain  back." 

Poor  little  maiden  !  Though  reils  and  frill  caps  do  not  seem  to  me 
sacred,  though  lighte<l  candles  swm  little  worth  the  solemn  pi-oteats  of 
belief  which  are  given  to  them,  other  symhols  there  are,  other  signs  and 
sacrtiments,  which  few  among  ub  do  not  acknowledge.  A  child's  trust 
and  admii'atioD  for  its  home  relics  and  beloved  home  saints,  a  father's 
ceaseless,  tender,  protecting  love,  seem  to  me  among  the  most  holy 
things  of  life,  Thi/se  sim^de  crtH»d,s  and  Ciirly  unquestioning  beliefs  are 
not  lees  true  because,  as  time  goes  on,  other  things  less  complete,  lews 
easy  to  underHtandj  less  home-like — aiise.  The  day  come;*,  indeed,  when 
children  leive  their  mother*K  arras  and  their  father's,  sheltering  care ;  they 
have  to  struggle  for  themselves,  to  accept  doubts,  and  disflppointmenta,  and 
perplexitied — some  human,  some  ghostly  ;,  l>ut  not  the  less  true  are  these 
simple  traditions  because  of  the  wider  and  more  complicated  eTC|>ei'ience 
of  later  life.  There  is  something  almost  Kupematural  in  thii*  book  of 
childhood,  of  common  things  and  common  people  made  wonderfid  to 
the  love  of  baby  eyes. 

It  was  fortunate  we  came  when  wo  tlid,  for  almost  immediately 
after  our  arrival  Fina  fell  ill.  For  ten  days  the  poor  child,  parched  by 
burning  fever,  lay  tossing  in  her  little  convent  i*oom.  I  telegraphed  to 
Dr.  Adams,  who  had  gone  back  to  Interlaken,  and  who  came  at  once. 
His  presence  was  the  greatest  help  and  comfort  to  us  all.  What  did  we 
ot  owe  to  his  skill  and  perse v^emnce  ns  day  after  day  went  by  1  It  was 
eurious  plmse  of  existence.     The  little  nuns,  who  were  kindneas  itself, 

ns  come  and  go  as  we  liked,  while  they  kept  their  monotonous  and 
ful  rule.     We  could  hear  the  h}mn  from  the  chtipel  as  we  sat  by 
Finn's  lH>dside.     Sometimca  it  seemed   to  keep  time  to  the  mountain 
thnnden^  for  the  weather  was  unsettled  dui-ing  Fina's  illness,  and  storms 
constantly  breaking. 

The  Doctor  always  spoke  very  cheerfully,  and  declai^d  that  his  patient 
WBS  much  too  well  nursed  not  to  retH>ver ;  und,  indeed,  the  I'esult  proved 
at  he  was  right. 

The  first  time  that  Finn  wa.s  out  of  danger,  I  left  Sophy  King  bedde 
her,  and  went  with  JoRej*liine  for  a  little  stroll  through  the  village  air. 
Ais  we  pa&sed  the  clockniaker's  shop,  the  Doctor  came  out,  stooping  over 
some  glasses  he  held  in  liLs  hand,  which  he  W!i8  trying.  He  looked  up 
quickly,  nodded,  and  smiled  gravely  as  we  went  by,  but  did  not  speak. 
Joeephine  flushed,  a.s  she  always  did  when  she  Faw  him. 

"  He  has  gone  back  to  his  experimentfl,"  I  said,  '*now  that  he  is  no 

ger  anxiouti  about  liis  patient.     As  Sophy  says,  Fina  tertiiinly  owea 
m  her  life." 

"Dr.  Adams  attributes  Finn's  recovery  to  Miks  King's  wonderful 
ng/'  said  Josephine  ;  "she  repays  his  compliments  " 

"W^mt  childish  creatiires  hunuin  beings  are  after  all,  and  bow  oddly 
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that  wliich  somebody  else  prizes  or  despises  gains  or  loses  in  vaiue  in  our 
eyes.     Poor  Josephine  did  uot  need  any  one  to  Uvicli  lier  to  love  Jaim 
Adams,  as  I  knew  better  than  8opliy  cUd  ;  but  she  htid  not  he&n  able, 
it  seemed  to  me,  to  appreciate  him  hitherto.     She  would  not  own  it»  out 
yet  Bessie'fl  supeiTilious  strictures  must  have  had  a  certain  efiect  upon 
her  mind.     That  is  jnst  the  diffei-enee  ;  ^>ettple  can  intluence  our  mine 
but  not  our  hearts.     They  can  prevent  us  doing  justice  to  the  jiowei-s 
oUiers ;  but  they  eanuot  jjreveni  ua  from  feeling  in  unison  with  them, 
from   realising   ceii^in   inexplicable    links    that  bind    us    mysteriously 
together. 

The  Doctor,  for  some  time,  seemed  unaware  of  the  jealousy  betw* 
the  two,  and  went  his  way ;  but  one  day,  coming  in  ujion  a  discussioi 
he  spoke  very  sharply  to  Josephine,  who  had  refused  to  give  up  her  pUhOe 
by  Fina's  bed  when  trophy's  turn  for  watching  came  round. 

*'  A  good  nurse  not  only  kiiow^a  how  to  watch  her  patient,"  said 
**  but  when  to  leave  her  p03t ;  she.  takes  rest  when  neeessary,  and  does 
not  give  unnecessary  tix>ub!e  to  other  people." 

Josephine  got  up  at  once,  but  I  mot  her  in  the  passage  in  tears  soon 
after.     Poor  houI  !   her  heart  yearned  jjfter  the  child,  and  she  wo* 
gladly  have  carried  her  away  from  every  one  of  us. 

Tliejic  troublesome  confusions  of  life  arc  among  its  miLst  painful  ex- 
peiience^,  the  too  much  which  is  no  le^s  vexing  than  the  too  little* 
Things  which  might  have  brought  so  much  blessed  joy  and  tranquillity 
only  seemed  to  lead  to  pain  and  complications, 

I  remember  wjdkiog  home  to  the  hotel  one  night,  and  speculating 
to  what  might  have  been  if  only  the  Ellises  had  behaved  in  a  more 
able  manner.    Nobody's  feelings  would  have  lieen  wounded,  not  even 
poor  Sophy's,  who  would  never  have  eome  aerobes  this  Doctor  at  all. 
anything  could  have  iwlded  to  my  annoyance,  it  was  a  letter  from  Ml 
Ellis,  which  I  found  waiting  for  me  in  the  buifau  directed,  in  her  prett 
old-fashioned  writing. 

"  If  I  were  not  afraid  of  being  more  hindrance  than  help,  I  won) 
come  off  at  once,"  the  old  hidy  wrote.  **My  hetirt  ia  with  you,  and  wH 
little  Fina,  and  my  child  Josephine.  Dearest  Mish  WilHaiiiBou,  I  knoi 
I  can  trust  your  kindness  and  discretion.  I  hear  from  my  daugViter  thi 
Di'.  Adams  is  at  Meyringen,  It  is  easy  to  .suimise  what  has  brought 
him  once  more  upon  the  scene.  Pray  take  care  that  my  dear  child  is 
not  carried  away  by  any  j)a.ssing  feeling  of  pity.  He  U  a  complete 
stiiinger  to  me  and  mine  ;  he  does  not  belong  to  anybody  I  have  eve|^| 
met  anywhere.  You  can  understand  what  my  ajixieties  must  be  when  ^K 
think  of  my  pot»r  girKs  future,  and  how  I  have  regretted  this  wayward 
fancy  of  hers.  But  all  the  same,  it  is  possible,  I^OHe  says,  that  wo  may 
have  Ijecti  ha-nty  in  our  conchisions ;  and  if  you  whouM  have  an  opportu* 
nity,  pray  give  my  comi>linients  to  Dr.  Adams." 

And  so,  after  behaving  in  this  unconscionable  manner,  and  insulting^ 
pci-son  of  whom  we  knew  nothing,  we  were  now  prepared  graciouflly 
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Cfltir  mitids  litid  send  liiiii  our  t!(iuip1imenl8.     It  waa  all  very  well, 
lie  (ikv  from  ctJi-tAin  that  the  Doctor  hail  not  changed  his.     The 
r*iii8  lamily  seotodd  to  ex|>ect  that  tho  whole  world  whs  made  for  tbem 
and  their  excel leuces.     On  the  whole  it  seemed  to  me  that  if  the  Doctor 
I     changed    bis  mind  it  would  not  be  a   bad   thing  for  him.      Sopby 
I      would  be  much  cleverer,  more  liveable,  cheerful,  and  comfortabh?  than 
Josephine,  and  might  suit  him  a  gi-eat  deal  better.     Ah  !  what  treason 
wtis  this  1   Forgive  me,  solemn  hills  and  steadfast  eTer  fixed  stars.   Is  love 
A  bATgain  I    Is  it  a  bargain  to  be  weighed  and  sold  and  bartered  1  or  is 
it  ft  blessing,  a  mystery,  unexplained,  granted  to  man  In  mercy,  and 
coming  to  redeem  and  ahape  anew  the  pangs  and  sordid  schemes  of  daily 
life? 

My  perplexities  were  solved  by  no  less  a  person  than  Sophy's  father, 

bo  rejoined  his  wife  and  daughter  at  the  end  of  a  week.    He  would 

t  bear  of  remaining  at  Meyringen.     **■  Fina  had  her  own  friends,"  he 

id  ;  the  place  was  close,  very  close,  and  stufty ;  he  heard  there  was  a  good 

k  at  Rosenlaui  ;  he  wanted  to  get  higher  up.  .....    Sophy,  very  loth, 

ly  reluctant,  came  with  teal's  in  her  eyes  to  take  leave  of  us  all.  It  was 
great  pang  to  her  to  have  to  go  ju.st  then.  She  said  good-bye  to  me 
with  tender  effusion,  to  Josephine  Ellis  with  scarcely  conceale<i  relief. 
"  You  wiU  write  daily,  and  tell  mo  about  Fina,"  said  Sophy  wistfully, 
and  holding  me  by  both  hand*.  **  I  can*t  bear  to  leave  her/'  And  her 
eyes  winked  aod  radiated  as  they  did  when  she  was  moved. 

"She  has  the  best  of  doctors,  at  any  rate,"  said  Mrs.  King,  wishing 
to  console  Soi>hy.    **  And  you  know,  Sophy,  he  ha<i  promiseil  to  come  up 
and  tell  us  about  them  all." 
g  "Then  wo  need  not  trouble  you  with  letters,"  said  Josephine  quickly. 

PB' You  will  hear  all  you  want  to  hear  from  Doctor  Adams." 
""         Sophy   opened    her   eyes.     "You   needn't  write   if  you   don't   feel 
inclined,"  she  mid  good- tern peredly ;  '*  but  I  shall  be  always  grateful  for 
letters*  and  I  will  get  everything  i-eady  for  you  when  you  come." 

**  I  beg  your  painlon,''  Josephine  said  suddenly,  all  ashamed,  and 
looking  very  charming  as  she  eume  up  and  flimg  her  arms  round  Sophy's 
neck  and  kissed  her,  and  Sophy  gave  hack  her  ki.ss  with  a  friendly  nod. 

To  be  ugly  is  quite  a  dtlTei-ent  education  from  that  of  being  beau- 
tifiiL  A&  a  nile,  ugly  people  are  less  shy,  and  much  mom  polite  than 
the  beautiful ;  their  friendship  is  perhaps  less  fastidious.  Josephine  wa.s 
older  than  Sophy,  but  she  knew  far  less  of  the  world,  she  was  more 
reserved,  less  able  to  battle  with  life.  I  hnd  come  to  undeT&tand  the 
poor  Doctor'ri  odd  estrangement,  and  the  meaning  of  a  certain  ii'ritable 
manner  which  had  puzzled  me  at  first.  The  Doctor,  with  all  his  sim- 
plicity, knew  soiLethijig  of  men  and  women.  He  was  too  observant, 
too  much  iiscd  to  watch  hia  plants  and  his  insects,  not  to  mark  pecu- 
liarities in  the  people  among  whom  he  lived,  Sophy's  undisguised  warm< 
hearted  admiration  was  toueliing  but  Ijewildering  too.  Here  was  a 
woman  all  ready  to.  love  him,  and  there  w»\s  the  woman  he  had  loved. 
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Shy,  prim^  jealous,  not  indiffei'eiit  as  I  knew—but  lit»w  could  he  know  it 
— perhaps  he  coukl  not  help  contrasting  the  two,  not  always  in  Jose- 
phine's favour-  And  in  the  same  way  Fiiia  loved  her  aunt  already  with 
something  of  the  .sweet  wayward  worship  she  iiad  given  her  mother,  but 
Sophy  was  her  friend  and  playfellow  and  companion.  Poor  Josephine 
felt  as  if  here,  too,  Sophy  Ciime  between  her  and  her  heart's  desire. 

On©  day  there  was  a  great  storm ;  the  thunder  echoed   overhem 
among  the  movmtain  peaks  and  crannies.     Then  a  imfit  i-ollet!  <\o^ 
darkening  and  hiding  everything  from  our  eyes.     Then  the  i-ain  fell 
steady  torrents,  pom'ing  and  increasing  hour  by  hour.     At  last  the  rain 
ceased,  and  the  cm-tain  of  mist  w^ir  raised. 

A  new  valley  was  revesxled  ;  a  great  river  was  thtmdering  past 
vilhige ;  it  was  the  Btream   oversowing,  swollen  and  frothing  in  fury. 
Undine  like   waterfalls   suddenly  improvised  were  streaming  upon  th% 
mountidn  sides.      I  i-emember  four  little   shepherd   boys  passing  bj 
driving  their  splashing  jjoats  up  the  village*    The  boys  were  all  of  tht 
di"enche<l  with  the  rain,  but  laughing  as  they  shook  the   streams  fvoi 
their  sldn.s  and  bi'oad  felt  hats.     The  atorm  ended  as  mysteriously  aa  i^ 
began,  and  our  little  patient,  who  had  been  more  ill  all  day,  and  moi 
oppressed,   suddenly  revived  that  night,  and  seemed  to  shake  off 
troulile. 

Wlien  the  Doctor  saw  her  early  next  inoiTiing  he  Baid  the  fever  wi 
gone,  and  that  the  sooner  we  moveti  her  now  the  l>etter.   "  All  the  moi 
said  he,  that  I  have  to  leave  you  to-moiTow,  and  I  ahoidd  bo  glad  to 
you  safe  at  Rasenlaui  before  I  go." 

I  should  have  been  glad  if  any  other  place  but  llosenlaui  could  have 
been  selected  for  Fina's  convalescence,  but  it  was  the  neai"e.st  and  the  _ 
most  obvious  place  to  go  to,  and  the  little  thing  waa  longing  to  rejoi 
her  friend. 


XI. 

Bo  we  took  leave  of  our  friendly  nuns,  who  came  about  us  in  their 
to  Bay  good-bye,    f  ina,  from  hor  chair,  waved  her  thin  hand  to  the  s: 
as  they  stood  in  the  doorway  and  on  the  steps  that  ledtoit»     The  por 
lifted  her  from  the  ground  gently  and  stai-ted  off  smoothly  at  a  rapi 
pace.     The  Doctor,  with   his  green  plant-box  and  his  battered  alpeu 
stock,  followed  with  long  strides  and  m;iny  diversions  on  the  road 
search  of  one  and  another  mysterious  ti'easure,  and  my  fat  mule  carri 
me  bravely  over  the  stones  and  up  the  steep,    Joet^phine  was  also  rid 
but  towards  the  end  of  the  ascent  she  got  down,  seeing  that  Fina  wi 
alone,  and  walked  beside  her.     Josephine  had  a  knack  of  always 
oompofied  and  graceful.     She  was  little  used  to  mountain  ways,  but  it 
was  a  pleasure  to  watch  her  as  she  flitted  smoothly  ahefid.     Once  or 
twice  Dr.  Adams  Cftme  up  and  spoke  a  word  to  her,  but  only  a  word. 
He  seemed  absorbetl  in  his  collections,  and  so  indt^nl  was  Josephine  in 
Fina's  comfort.     The  two  were  silent  and  preoccupied.     When  we  hwl 
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about  two-thirds  of  our  vfny  we  saw  a  figure  beckoning  and 
g  welcome  on  a  rock  round  whlcb  the  load  went.  Need  I  say 
timt  it  wa.s  our  friendly  Sophy  come  to  meet  us,  and  not  in  the  least 
pi-eoccupied,  bnt  heartily  engi"08se*i  in  oui*  journey  and  our  progress  ? 
She  had  put  on  Bpectaciles  in  order  to  make  U3  out  the  sooner.  She 
wore  a  pork -pie  hat.  She  held  a  stick  in  one  hand  antl  a  basket  in  the 
otJier»  She  ha*:l  clumping  1xx)ts  antl  a  stout  heavy  petticoat  of  some 
di^oIourG<l  plaid.  She  was  flushed  with  her  exertions,  haWng  climbed 
this  steep  rock  to  see  further  ahead.  The  path  was  scarcely  a  safe  one 
for  a  young  lady,  though  it  might  do  very  well  for  a  goat  or  a  little  hoy, 
Sophy  looked  not  unlike  a  sturdy  little  goat  herself  at  that  instant,  as 
she  came  hopping  down  to  the  path  below . 

**  I  brought  some  fooil,  m  case  Fina  should  want  refiMi-shmeiit,"  said 
Sophy ;  "  but  how  much  better  she  looks."  At  the  sight  of  Sophy, 
spectacles,  pork-pie  hat,  and  all,  the  dear  little  patient  face  had  lighted 
up  with  something  of  its  old  delight.  Sophy's  coining  now  made  M>me 
diflference  in  the  order  of  our  going.  Miss  King  laid  her  han«l  on  Fina's 
chair  and  walked  beside  it»  and  Josephine  fell  back  and  followed  with 
Dr.  Adams.  Eveiy  step  .seemeil  to  bring  new  life  into  Fimi's  jmle  face. 
What  a  sweet  progress  that  is  from  the  valley  to  the  mountain.  The 
pine-trees  look  drenehe«l  after  the  storm,  but  the  torrent  has  already 
gone  down  ;  the  rocks  glisten  ;  sti^uige  little  new  mountain  torrents 
come  from  the  heights  of  the  mvine,  over  which  soft  handfd.s  of  fleecy 
cloud  are  drifting  gently  and  half  asleep.  Though  it  is  late,  and  the 
sun  has  reached  the  valley,  it  seems  quit^  eai'ly  still,  and  as  though  the 
day  was  not  yet  begun  for  us.  Last  night  the  i-ocks  and  stones  in  the 
bdd  of  tlie  torrent  were  covered  by  the  .stream,  but  all  is  tranquil 
l^giiin.  The  waters  flow  with  their  accustomed  measui-e — a  sort  of  gay 
dftncing  m^£urc,  in  the  time  of  an  ol*l-fa,shioneii  valae.  A  little  goat  fol- 
lowed us  browsing  the  dripping  grasses  and  fiower-heiids.  It  was  a  sen- 
llinental  creature,  with  a  fancy  for  wliite  flowers,  viiU^foil  and  wild 
oeler\"  I  heai\l  the  naturalist  call  them.  We  watchetl  its  nimble  black 
B{Ni  with  an  odd  fascination  us  it  cropped  them  one  by  one.  "  It  came 
after  me  all  the  way,"  crieil  vSopLy,  tnompbant ;  and  Fina  smiletl  a  real 
first  childish  smile  of  delight  and  intei^est. 

Sophy  and  she  seemed  at  home  in  this  sweet  native  land.  Sophy 
gave  Fina  a  bunch  of  wild  thyme  she  had  pulled  up  on  the  road.  She 
fleemed  to  have  some  natural  affinity  for  all  thia  mountain  life,  for  the 
morning  viHion.s,  for  the  clouds  that  rolled  down  the  green  dripping 
Hanks  of  the  mountains,  among  fragjunt  tree  stems  and  all  sweet  things. 
Whitt  a  green  garden  it  is,  in  which  the  goats  travel  from  rock  to  rock, 
browsing  as  they  go,  dropping  leaves  and  ehoosing  out  of  the  delicate 
Ikntantic  abundance.  Sophy,  too,  ha<l  gathei-ed  some  of  this  from 
among  the  strawberry  i*ocks  in  the  fir  wood.  Her  pockets  were  full  of 
OO&es  and  of  berries  of  one  soil  ami  another,  of  oak-apples  and  of  some 
golden   fungus   that  had  caught  her   fancy.     I  heard  her  telling  Fina 
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wonfeful   stories  as  she  walketl  along,  of  a  Httle  lizartl,  bronzed 
lazy,  hanging  on  a  bank,  and  of  a  temble  apparition — a  big  toad — she 
hud  seen  that  momiiag  hopping  from  the  root  of  a  tree. 

Mrs.  King  was  again  looking  out  of  the  window  when  we  retusl 
the  hotel,  and  waving  her  languid  handkerchief.  T  remember  the 
tor's  eyes  following  Josephine  as  she  crossed  the  threshold,  passed 
through  the  doorway.  Her  cheeka  were  aglow,  her  eyes  alight,  she  wu 
touched  and  awakenetl  to  a  stj'ange  new  beauty.  Sophy,  who  loved 
beauty,  whose  own  clumsy  ways  were  a  positive  pain  to  her,  ak> 
watched  her  for  a  moment,  and  an  odd  expression  jmssed  across  her  face. 
Tlien  she  rallied,  took  off  her  spectacles,  and  gaily  calling  out,  *'  Tliisj 
way,  thia  is  Fiuas  room,"  quickly  led  us  down  a  passage,  knocl 
ovei'  a  great  jug  on  her  way.  She  ha<l  everything  ready,  wondeifuUj 
arranged  and  pi-epai-ed,  and  a  snowy  restful  bed  wide  open  for  the  Uttl^ 
invalid  to  slide  into. 

That  afternoon,  little  Fina  being  safe  a,sleep  in  bed,  under  the  cawj 
of  Pringle,  we  tln^ee  ladie,H  sti*ollcd  aci-oss  the  meadow  in  front  of 
hotel,  and  made  for  a  little  wood  house  by  the  stream,  where 
fragrant  planks  still  wet  with  resin  lay  ready  for  the  builder's 
Saws  and  sawdust,  shaving.s,  all  the  scraps  and  .surplus  of  the  pla 
seemed  equally  fragrant,  Sophy  sat  perched  upon  some  j>lank8,  JosepIiin«] 
was  standing  in  the  doorway  looking  out,  I  found  a  comfortjihle  seat  on 
a  heap  of  logwood.  There  was  a  delicious  sound  of  wabex  in  our  ears, 
for  the  stream  dashed  post  <|uite  close  by  ;  the  waterfalls  after  the  storm 
came  gaily  pouring  fi'om  the  mountain  ;  everything,  indeed,  seemed  uliv« 
— passing,  floating,  dril'ting,  breathing,  the  vej'y  wind  was  life-gi^iagi 
Suddenly  comes  a  stir  among  the  pkuiks  ;  a  little  calf  had  been  hidd« 
among  them,  and  trotted  swil'tly  away,  escaping  into  the  field.  The 
seemed  to  be  some  swift  good- will  and  fitness  in  every  natm*al 
round  about  ms,  which  put  us  all  into  good  Bpirits  for  the  moment 
Sophy  made  some  joke,  and  burst  out  laughing ;  Josephine  snuled; 
one  came  to  the  door  and  looked  in. 

**  You  look  very  eomlbrtable,"  said  the  Doctor,     "  I  shall  envy  yc 
to-morrow,  when  I  get  back  to  my  cockney  home." 

He  looked  mucli  more  like  a  dweller  upon  mountains  than  ani 
else,  as  he  spoke — a  tall,  lean,  hairy  man,  with  those  marvellous  bright 
glances  of  hir^.     They  might  certainly  have  made  any  young  lady's  for- 
tune,     Josephine's  glances  were  scarcely  less  bright   in  the   cheerful 
excitement  of  the  moment — of  Fina's  recover}',  of  the  pleasant  change  oT 
scene.   The  moment  seemed  propitious  for  me  to  speak  up.    **  Dr.  Adi 
I  have  never  given  you  a  message.    Mrs,  Ellis  wished  me  to  give 
her  compliments. 

"And  won't  you  go  and  see  mamma  in  her  cockney  home,  and  gii 
her  news  of  us  t"  said  Josephine. 

*'  I  am  a  busy  man/'  said  the  Doctor.     "  I  ghall  not  have  muck; 
for  visits  when  I  get  l>ack." 
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H©  did  not  say  it  rudely,  but  1  ^iiiw  Josephino  change  colour,   SopLy 
lookcHl  up  quickly ;  there  was  a  moment^s  dead  silence. 

*'  Do  you  know  this  1 "  said  the  unconcerned  Doctor,  holding  up  a 

liUle  flower  to  Kiss  Ellia»     "I  have  often  read  of  it;  I  never  saw  one 

tiU  I  came  here.     It  is  a  certain  kind  of  ostrangia.    It  puts  rae  in  mind, 

I  don't  know  why,  of  a  delicate  old  maid.     These  flowers  have  all  cha- 

T«^ers  of  their  own  ;  one  can  never  tell  what  may  not  be  going  on  when 

>iie  ties  up  a  bunch  and  sticks  it  into  a  glass." 

I  Bet  him  down — -vexed  though  I   was,  I  could  not  help  being  in- 
Lierested  in  this  doctor— a.s  a  romantic  independent  man,  with  a  vein  of 
lljommon  sense,   and   wondered  what  flower   would  best  describe  him. 
"Wild  thyme  came  into  my  mind  somehow,  fcr,  though  I  was  provoked 
with  him,  it  was  impossible  not  to  do  justice  to  his  simplicity  and  many 
gifts,    My  Sophy  was  another  plain-looking  flower,  with  a  fragrant  per- 
fume of  good  heart  and  wit.     She  was  cei-tainly  not  much  to  look  at. 
There  she  sat  on  her  log,   with  her  feet  hanging,  and  her  plabi  good- 
humoured  round  face ;  not  one  grace,  not  one  myRtery  of  expression  to 
give*  charm  to  her  dumpy  figure.    And  there  was  Josephine,  who,  with- 
Ottta  thought  or  a  wish,  looked  all  that  Sophy  would  have  so  gladly  said 
— Josepliine  who,  by  turning  her  head  or  raising  her  hand,  seemed  to 
h«  ahle  to  speak  a  whole  life's  emotions. 

Tho  Doctor  never  in  all  his  life  talked  more  delightfully  than  he  did 

on  that  occasion,  except,  perhaps,  after  dinner  that  eveaing,  when  we  all 

ttt  Ungering  in  our  places  in  the  wooden  dining-room,  to  hear  him 

*C088  the  Alberts  and  macaroons.     Hia  acquaintiince  and  familiarity 

^th  the  world  of  nature  seemed  estnionlinary  even  to  me,  an  ignorant 

<*Qt4iider,  but  the  charm  of  his  description  reached  us  all — a  child  could 

bve  understood  what  he  said.     He  began   with    the  plants  and   the 

''OWers  growing  all   round   about;  he   described   their  characteristics, 

'Qfeir  habita,  their  ways  of  thinking  and  behaving.     Then  came  the  turn 

**•  tlie  insects,  and  the  very  worms  in  the  ground,  as  he  talked,  put  out 

^^ir  wingsi.     The  whole  beautiful  world  seemed  to  live  again   a  new 

"^***adise,  a  new  dispensation  from  a  still  more  lovely  and  wonderful  point 

^^   view.     Is  this  the  secret  of  Paradise  regained  ]  Pai*adise  re-entered 

J^  second  time  by  patient  eflbrt,  by  humble  and  modest  interpretation,  by 

^o-wledge,  by  the  toO  of  man  ;  evil  and  corruption  surmounted  and 

^plained  by  the  life-enduring  labours  of  a  watchman  faithful  to  hia 

l'^**t;,  and  counting  the  atoms  as  they  evolve,  and  I'evealLng  their  secret 

^    life.     Josephine's  cheek  had  caught  some  faint  flush  of  excitement. 

l:*hy  laughed  right  out  with  enthusiasm*    "  X  never  knew  any  on©  who 

"^^w  anything — everything— before,"  she  cried. 

Doctor  Adams  was  almost  aunoyed. 

"I,"  he  said,  *'  I  know  nothing  comparatively.     You  should  try  and 
^^et  my  friend  B.,  who  h«is  followed  the  evolution  of  i>ointa  absolutely 
i-discernible  hitherto  with  the  strongest  glasses,  and  hear  what  he  haa 
^  UiW  you.    There's  C,  who,  after  years  of  the  most  magnificent  work, 
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haa  reached  whole  systems  shining  far  beyond  our  fixed  stars,  ftnd  8t)bj< 
to  a  different  law.     Such  things  make  one  feel,**  he  said  umply,  "  Uke  a 
child  putting  a  few  toys  side  by  side  in  a  row." 

I  shall  never  forget  that  evening  upon  the  mountain,  as  we  sat  at  thtt 
dimly -lighted  table  in  the  big  room  with  its  dark  corners.  The  clock 
struck  nine  while  we  were  still  listening  to  the  Doctor's  voice,  rising  iind 
falling.  Sophy  was  absorbed  with  her  cheek  on  her  hand,  Josephine  all 
stirred,  wondering,  admiring,  faintly  blushing,  and  for  once  quite  carrittJ 
ont  of  her  usual  ladylike  composure.  As  the  clock  struck  nine  Doctor 
Adams  moved  his  chair. 

**  I  start  very  early  to>moiTOW,"  he  said.  '*  I  will  go  up  with  your  leave 
and  see  my  patient  once  more.  You  had  better  come,"  he  said  to 
Josephine ;  and  she,  too,  rose,  fetched  a  light  from  a  side  table,  and  tben 
some  sudden  shyness,  some  self- conssc Lou sn ess  made  her  turn  and  come 
bock  to  me  and  put  the  lighted  taper  into  my  hand. 

"I  will  follow  irame<iiately,"  she  said. 

I  don't  know  whether  he  noticetl  it  or  not ;  he  walked  away  wi 
his  hands  in  his  pockets. 

Little  Fina  was  awake  when  we  came  into  the  room,  quiet,  I; 
comfortably.     She  did  not  know  that  the  Doctor  was  going,  as 
said  a  drowsy  good-night.     He  gave  us  a  few  last  directions^  standing 
the  passage  outside. 

'*  Fina  will  miss  you.     Wo  shall  aU  miss  you/'  said  I. 

"  Poor  child  !  "  he  answered,  with  his  kintlest  voice  and  look.    "Poor 
little  thing  I     She  will  have  friends  and  a  good  aunt  to  look  after 
Don't  you  let  that  sister  of  youi-s  bully  her  when  you  get  back," 
added,  turniiij;  to  JosepliLne  as  she  came  up  the  passage.     *'Ilemem] 
it  is  yoiu'  duty  to  proiect  the  little  girl  now." 

JVIisa  Ellis  looked  half  pleased,  half  angry.     "  Why  do  you  speak 

this  way  1 "  she  said.     **  You  don't  suppose^ You  don't  know 

sister."  ' 

"  I  do  know  her,  very  well,'*  said  the  Doctor,  remembering  that 
in  .014  Palace  Square. 

It  was  almost  impoRsible  not  to  smile.    But  Josephine  was  wounded; 
anjJthing  from  him  touched  her  too  closely.      She  tried  to  speds, 
burst  into  teai-s,  and  running  into  her  own  room,  which  wa«  neact 
Fina's,  shut  the  door,  and  appeared  no  more  that  night     I  hopetl 
might  have  left  some  friendly  message  for  her,  but  he  did  not- 
said  good-night,  and  walked  away  swinging  his  arms. 

Very  t^rly  in  the  dawn  I  awoke,  and  heard  low  voices  and  f<  _ 

under   mv  window.      It  was   the   Doctor  startine   on   his  homew-aT"** 


journey. 


"  Leben  Sie  wohl,"  said  the  host ;  then  Pome  low,  answering  gro^ 
from  a  guiile  ;  then  all  was  silent. 

Next  morning,  at  breakfast,  1  was  amused  to  hear  Colonel  King  ^^'^ 
that  "  that  Doctor  Adams  was  a  very  good  fellow — no  protensiona;  •g'^ 
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€me  of  tliose  persons  who  are  likely  to  force  tlieir  acquaintance  upon 
€>ne  sifterwards."     Poor  Sophy  tiimed  her  face  away. 

The  days?  went  by  very  quickly  after  the  Doctor  left — ^gi^een,  or  grey, 

or  golden — bidnging  storm  and  sunshine  in  tum.    They  wei-e  all  good 

.lUike,  aft^r  their  kind,  and  we  were  all  the  better  for  them,     Natui*e  is 

^Krise  and  powerful  ftienJ.     People  come  to  her  dizzy,  unci  tired  of  the 

^Hrld  of  men  and  theu'  anxious  ways,     Lo,  the  charm  begins  to  work  ! 

[xoa  are  no  longer  free ;  you  belong  to  something  calmer,  greater  than 

I  3rDiirBelf.     To  all  these  drifting  lights  and  fragrances,  to  these  distant 

1  peaks,  theee  shining  rocks,  **  souls  attuned  to  sorrow  "  come  up,  rebelling 

even  against  sunshine.    They  are  dazzled  by  it ;  it  hurts  their  heiivy  eyea, 

long  used  to  darkness  and  to  tc^irs.     Lo  !  Nature  interposes  with  her 

balm,  her  innocent,  sweet  arts,  her  green  wreaths  and  tranquil  yisions. 

The  river  starting  from  the   rock,  the  green  pastures  sprinkled  with 

cattle,    interpose  between   you  and  haunting  remembrance.     You  see 

your  troubles  through  a  vine  wreath  perhaps.     Ai-e  yoo  ashamed — ^pro- 

Yoked  1      That  little  bi'ook  babbling  against  its  gi'anite   IxLsin  cames 

away  the  bitterness  of  your  consternation.     And  so  it  was  for  Fina,  and 

so,  too,  for  Finals  aunt. 

Three  weeks  take  in  a  great  deal  of  living,  even  though  the  time 
passes  quickly.  By  the  end  of  a  fortnight  Fina  was  out  again,  and 
something  like  her  old  self.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks  we  took  leave 
of  the  Kings,  who  were  bound  to  Italy. 

'*  Good-bye,  good-bye  1  Take  great  cai^  of  yourselves,"  sniil  Mrs, 
King,  plaintively,  as  usiiaL  "  I'm  sure  I  wish  I  t*ould  persuade  my 
Sophy  to  bfl  a  little  more  anxious  about  herself.  She  is  quite  well  now, 
but  one  never  knows  what  may  bo  hanging  over  one." 

"  Good-bye,"  a'lid  the  Colonel  absently,  and  evidently  glad  to  ho  rid 
lis.     "  Keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  your  luggage  at  the  station!  " 

Good-bye,  dearest  friends  I  "  said  Sophy,  bui-sting  into  tears.     Tlie 
was  a  real  parting  this  time. 


XIT. 

It  18  true  that  in  England  the  senses  are  starved,  light  and  colour 
id  the  abundance  of  life  are  wanting  •  but  what  is  there  is  our  own 
suite^l  to  our  tastes,  we  know  where  to  look  for  it.  The  defilos  of 
mdon,  its  difficult  pa-^sas,  its  chimney  nmgea  and  church  tops  are  pecu- 
■«jr  to  us,  its  dull  home  face  is  homelike  and  friendly.  Even  Fina 
**^ined  not  Ul-pleased  to  be  in  the  cab,  jolting  thi-ough  endless  sti'cets 
ou  lier  way  to  Old  Palace  Stpiare.  Mrs.  EUi?  was  standing  on  the  steps 
®'  lifir  house  looking  out  for  us,  the  kind  old  arms  were  wide  open.  I 
^ns  for  driving  home,  when  they  all  called  me  peremptorily  back. 

"  You  must  come  in,  dear  Miss  WillLamson.  Come  in.  My  Bessie 
^  tKwuy,  I  do  hojie  I  have  got  all  that  wUl  be  wanted,  and  that  you 
^illfiad  the  rooms  warm  enough  after  your  journey." 


roanng 
ordered  in  every  room.     The  tlining-room  seemed  prepai'ed 

"  Here's  soup,"  said  Mrs,  Ellia,  looking  round  anxiously  -,  '*  or  would 
yon  prefer  tea  or  coffee  ]     They  are  on  the  Bide  table.  Burroughes,  Iiotb 
you  brought  up  the  champagne  'i  " 
I  "  Mamma,  whom  were  you  expecting  T'  said  Josephine  laughing^  m 

she  looked  at  the  heaped-up  table.     '*  You  dear  absurd  mamma  ! " 

**  Bessie  would  have  known  exactly  what  to  do,  my  dear,"  said  Mxi. 
EUirt,  humbly. 

**  And  why  Ls  she  away,  and  what  have  you  been  doing  all  alone  I" 
said  Josephine,  suddenly  i-ealiaing  her  sister's  absence. 

Bessie  is  detained  at  Cratllebury  by  her  sprain,"  said  Mrs.  KDk 
"She  came  up  for  a  da}^  but  had  to  go  back  again,  poor  dear;"  tbi 
kind  old  lady  ex^ilatned,  with  all  her  sympathy  in  her  children'i 
ailmenta.  **  She  rai*ely  ventures  out  without  an  arm.  Dear  Bessie  sajf 
she  shall  be  glad  of  Priegle's  help,"  continued  the  old  lady,  carving  lxs* 
vously  at  a  ham.  "She  wishes  her  to  take  down  the  sewing  machin* 
and  two  or  three  numbers  of  MtjnCs  JoumaV* 
<  "  Mt/ra's  Journal/  "  said  Josephine. 

**  She  wants  some  patterns,  and  the  key  of  the  lace-box,  which  TOfl 
put  away,  my  dear.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  company  at  dear  ThomasV 
"  Very  quiet  company,*'  the  old  lady  coutinuodj  turning  apologetically  w 
little  Finp.  *•  Quite  old  people,  like  myself,  for  the  most  part,  but  they 
seem  to  dress  a  good  deid,  I  was  certainly  a  moat  shabby  old  gRumy* 
compared  to  Mrs.  Blower,  Rosa's  aunt.  I  don't  think  yon  have  ever 
seen  her.  She  was  there  with  her  son,  Captain  Blower." 
I  "I  dare  say  Mrs.  Blower  is  a  very  gorgeous  being,  mamma,"  aid 

^KaTofiie,  smiling.  ''  I'm  sure  she  doesn't  look  half  as  nice  as  you  do." 
^^f  Josephine  was  smiling ;  she  was  in  a  happy,  ejscited  mood,  whieb 
f  lasted  that  evening  and  for  two  or  three  days  after.  Then  by  degreei 
I  her  amil^  ceased,  so  did  the  musical^  gay  tones  of  her  voice.  The  old 
!  anxious,  harassed  look  returned,  the  old  dull  mantle  seemed  to  fall  upon 
I  her.  "  She  doesn't  go  out  enough,"  her  mother  said  ;  "  for  the  last  fe*' 
I        days  nothiug  will  induce  Josephine  t^o  leave  the  house." 

I*'  That  di3ar  little  Fina  should  seem  sad  at  times  was  no  wonder," 
the  old  lady  rei)eated  wistfully  one  day,  when  I  happened  to  find  her 
alone ;  "  but  really,  of  the  two,  my  Josie  looks  the  most  forlorn.  I 
i  suppose  one  miiat  not  want  too  many  things  in  this  life,  dear  Miss 
I  Williamson,  and  it  is  for  one's  good  to  be  disappointed  ;  hut  I  oonfes 
I  my  wish  would  have  been  to  see  my  children  happy.  What  else  oould  I 
;  care  for?  While  their  dear  papa  was  alive  my  time  was  greaUy 
I  absorbed ;  he  was  so  very  pai'ticulai',  and  nobody  else  understood  him 
as  I  did.  I  am  sure  I  have  always  enjoyed  my  life  hitherto,  notwith- 
standing a  grexLt  many  trials.  But  it  goes  to  my  heart  when  I  see  my 
Josephine's  tad  looks." 
^L  "  Dear  JJLrs.  Ellis/'  said  I,  hesitating  whether  or  not  to  speak,  **  you 
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sr  than  I  do  wTiat  life  is,  and  its  cares  and  its  difEculties. 
Orhape,  sinco  jou  ask  me,  I  think  that  Josephine,  who  is  so  like  you, 
;i^t  have  been  happier  in  some  ways  if  her  life  had  been  more  liko 
>urs.  If,  for  Instance,  as  you  said  in  your  letter,  Dr.  Adams  had  not  been 
jnt  away,  if — ^if —  " 

I  was  rather  confused,  for  I  was  not  sure  whether  it  was  not  too  late 
>  speak. 

"  But  I  wrote  to  you,"  said  Mrs.  Ellis,  rather  unreasonably,  ae  I 
bought.  People  are  not  unwiJling  to  let  other  people  take  all  the 
sspoDsibility  and  bear  all  the  blame  if  things  go  wrong, 

**  And  I  gave  your  message,"  I  said,  "  but  he  is  very  proud  in  his 
'ay ;  and  I  don't  think,  unless  he  were  actually  summoned,  that  he 
^ould  venture  to  come  back." 

I  saw  the  dear  old  lady's  brown  eyes  look  so  wistful  that  mj  heixrt 
ather  smote  me  for  what  I  had  siid.  I  remembered  her  ago,  her  dcH- 
ite  health.  I  saw  her  hands  trembling.  1  was  grateful  for  the  diversion 
fcnn  opening  door,  and  little  Fina'a  sweet  face  appearing  in  the  door- 

'  The  old  house  in  the  square  seemed  wonderfully  warmed  and 
d^htened  by  the  presence  of  this  one  little  new  inmate.  Fina  seemed 
I  liftve  come  to  awaken  not  a  sleeping  princcas,  but  a  drowsy  old  grand- 
lamina.  Bnrroughea  himself  had  begun  to  rub  up  the  plate  with  fresh 
pirit,  the  coachman  seemed  to  whip  up  his  horses,  the  little  pug-dog, 
istead  of  dozing  whole  days  by  the  fire,  waa  actually  to  be  seen  trotting 

Pnd  the  garden  at  Fina'a  heels.  Fina  used  also  to  take  her  grand- 
lier  out  on  sunny  monaingB ;  I  used  often  to  see  them,  BtroUing  aide 
aide,  or  sitting  on  the  bench  in  tlie  Square  garden.  One  day  an 
irgan  came  up  behind  the  r.iiling,  giindiug  out  Kome  air  of  Schumann 
rhich  had  found  its  way  into  itH  barrel,  and  at  a  certain  note  Fina 
n^enly  began  to  cry,  remembering  all  with  a  sharp  and  ci-uel  pang. 
BK^  grandmother  could  not  understand  what  hhe  meant  at  first,  till 
Kl  child  explained. 

••  It  wan  something  papa  used  to  like ;  "  and  then,  before  she  oould 
Hy  any  moi*e,  the  faint  camphor-fnigmnce  of  the  old  lady's  Indian  shawlg 
led  all  about  her,  and  the  kind  old  arms  were  round  her. 
[•*  Don't,  don't  cry ;  don't  grieve,    my  child.      Parents  want   their 
to  he  happy.    Oh,  Finn,  if  you  knew  how  they  long  for  it — ^how 
for  my  children  to  be  happy  after  I  am  gone  I     I  have  often 
ight  of  this  ninoe  your  father  died.     Fina,  I  never  did  him  justice, 
ive  often  wanted  to  tell  you  so.  I  am  afmtd  I  was  very  hard  to  hira." 
"  Yea,  darling  grandmammii,"  said  Fina,  touched  to  the  heart,  and 
iging  closer  still  to  the  gentle  old  lady. 

kFrom  that  day  there  was  a  tjicit  understanding  between  the  two,  a 
pirenoe  in  little  Fina,  a  look  of  repose  and  comfort  which  had  been 
iting  before.     The  Doctor  came  one  day  to  see  his  little  patient, 
"You  are  looking  well,"  he  said ;  '* I  see  they  are  kind  to  you." 
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He  only  stAyed  some  five  mmutee,  talking  to  Fina  in  the  Gftt 
room,  as  we  used  to  call  the  room  on  the  ground  floor,  which  used 
the  schoolroom.  Mrs.  Ellis  fidemed  diepleased  when  she  came  downstiin 

and  heard  that  ho  hod  been, 

"  Did  not  the  gentleman  ask  for  me  or  for  Miss  Josephine  1  '*  aaidtbe 
old  lady. 

"  No,  ma'am,"  said  Biirroiighes,  with  dignity  and  emphasis. 

The  Doctor  would  have  gained  nothing  if  he  had  aaked  for  Kiff 
Josephine,  She  was  at  Cradlebory.  8he  had  been  mysteriously  mm- 
moned  by  her  aister-in-hiw,  who  wrote  on  pink  i>apor,  all  over  roses  sod 
Ks.  Josephine  was  to  come  at  once,  she  said.  No  excuse  whatever 
would  be  taken,  Mrs,  Ellis  was  to  prepai*e  herself  for  some  most  ia- 
teresting  news,  and  by  the  very  next  post  came  a  second  letter,  contain- 
ing the  news,  the  most  Rurprising,  the  most  extraordinary,  the — shsll 
I  say  sol— most  welcome  announcement — Madame  de  S^vigne's 
could  alone  have  done  justice  to  our  feelings  on  the  occasion — the 
Miss  Ellis  was  actually  engaged  to  lie  manned.  The  Captain, 
Colonel's  travelling  companion,  Rosa's  cousin,  lilrs.  Blower's  oaly 
boots,  settlements,  faultless  whiskers,  the  arm  that  had  supported 
Bessie's  filtering  steps,  the  hand  about  to  lead  her  to  the  altar — all 
to  be  found  united  in  the  person  of  Bessie's  future  husband,  Ca| 
Blower  of  the  Heavies,  **  !J5ome  people  think  my  cousin  a  little  prosy,' 
the  candid  Hosii  wmte ;  *'  but  Bessie  delights  in  IiLs  society.  They  tulk 
about  hoi-ses  and  servants  all  tho  day  long,  and  are  evidently  intended 
for  each  other." 

Josephine  half  laughed,  half  sympathised.  Notwithstanding 
evident  roluctance  «ho  could  not  refuse  to  go.  Poor  Josephine ! 
was  aorry  to  be  away,  and  not  much  interested  in  Blower.  Fina 
left  alone  to  the  care  of  Mrs.  EUk,  Indeed,  it  was  the  best  tiling  tluit 
could  have  been  desired  for  the  little  girl.  Something  to  do,  some! 
to  want  her,  was  the  way  to  comfoi-t  the  poor  little  heart.  Mrs. 
who  was  a  companionalile  and  cheerful  person,  and  who  occaKiny  -'l^' 
suffered  from  her  children's  excessive  care,  enjoyed  the  liberty  and  hi  igii 
nesa  which  Fina  tincoasciously  bixjught,  the  echo  of  music  from  distftnt 
lands,  the  outburst  of  irrepressible  youth  emerging  fi*om  gj-ief. 


xm. 

I  was  amuaed  to  hear  Fina  ctitechising  her  grandmother  one  evening 
in  the  most  unheeitating  manner.     "  Grandmamma/'  she  said,  ''  do  joo 

hupposo  Aunt  Bessie  is  in  love  1  " 

*'  I  suppose  so,  my  dear,"  said  her  grandmother.  **  We  shall  hear  aU 
about  her  from  Josephine.'* 

"  Moat  people  faU  in  love,  don*t  they  1 "  said  Fina  "  When  I  do,  I 
shall  fail  in  love  with  a  doctor.    Oh,  grandmamma  1  do  you  think  perhaps 
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'some  day  it  oonld  ever  happen  that  my  dear  doctor  conld  marry  Aunt 
JoBief" 

**  Has  Joeephine  been  talking  to  youl "  said  Mrs.  Ellis. 

"  Aunt  Josie  never  talks/'  said  Fina  seriously.  **  The  Doctor  told 
me  he  had  thought  a  great  deal  about  her ;  but  that  she  didn't  care  for 
him.     But,  grandmanmia,  I  think — don't  you  think — he  is  mistaken  1 " 

"  My  darling  child,  I  don't  want  to  think  about  such  things,"  cried 
grandmamma ;  *'  they  are  not  for  little  girls  or  old  ladies,  and  the  less 
Aunt  Josie  troubles  herself  about  such  things  the  better." 

''But  who  then  should  think  about  such  things)"  Fina  was  be- 
ginning ;  but  Mrs.  Ellis  desired  her  to  ring  the  bell,  quite  crossly,  and 
BO  the  conversation  came  to  an  end. 

One  peculiarity  about  old  people  is  that  once  they  have  made  up 
their  minds,  they  act  very  quickly.  The  day  before  Josephine  was  ex- 
pected home,  I  found  a  note  from  Mrs.  Ellis,  saying  she  had  something 
about  which  she  wished  to  consult  me,  and  would  I  come  over  to  tea  f 

I  found  the  old  lady  alone ;  she  looked  up  as  Burroughes  ushered  me 
into  the  room.     "  Come  here,"  said  she.    "  What  do  you  think  of  this  1 " 

She  was  sitting  at  her  old-fashioned  desk,  on  which  lay  a  sheet  of 
paper,  inscribed  in  her  pretty  handwriting.  "  Is  it  about  the  wedding  1 " 
I  asked.     "  Have  you  been  writing  to  your  future  son-in-law  1 " 

"  That  depends,"  said  she.  "  Eead  what  I  have  said."  And  she 
fixed  her  bright  brown  eyes  upon  my  face. 

The  letter  took  me  completely  by  surprise.  It  waa  not  intended  for 
Captain  Blower. 

"  37  Old  Palace  Square,  October  10,  1880. 

"  Dear  Sir, — ^Not  very  long  ago  you  honoured  my  daughter  with  a 
proposal  which  was  not,  I  fear,  received  as  it  might  have  been  by  me 
and  my  &mily.  I  did  not  then  know  how  deeply  my  own  child's  feelings 
were  engaged  in  a  matter  which  took  me  by  surprise,  and  in  which,  I 
regret  to  think,  I  acted  hastily,  and  with  little  consideration  for  any  one 
but  myself,  and  my  natural  dudike  to  parting  with  one  so  dear  to  me  as  she 
is.  I  am  not  too  old  yet  to  own  myself  wrong.  My  children's  happiness  is 
the  one  care  that  remains  to  me  in  this  world,  and  I  should  not  like  to 
pass  away  with  the  thought  of  an  injustice  imrepaired  which  it  is  in  my 
power  to  acknowledge,  although  perhaps  too  late  to  remedy.  If  you 
have  not  formed  other  interests,  if  your  mind  is  unchanged,  I  should  feel 
grateful  if  you  would  answer  this  letter  yourself  in  person.  I  have  not 
told  my  child  that  I  have  written  to  you,  nor  shall  I  do  so  without  your 
authority.  From  what  little  I  saw  of  you  I  feel  I  may  trust  you  to  keep 
my  confidence,  if  it  comes,  as  so  many  things  do  come,  too  late. 

**  Yours  very  faithfully, 

"J.M.Ellis.      ' 

**  There,"  she  said,  emphatically,  "  put  it  in  your  pocket ;  post  it  as 
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you  go  homo  with  your  own  hands ;  and  never  speak  of  it  again,  xinit 
I  give  you  leave." 

I  couhl  ouly  kiss  the  dear  oUl  hand  which  sho  hold  out  to  me.  Thi 
wa8  nothing  to  he  said,  hut  something — very  much— to  hope. 

As  the  hour  approached   for  Josephine's    ivtum,  ^irs.  ElliK 
more  and  more  tineasy.     No  answer  had  come  from  the  Doctor.     It 
ftlmost  more  than  the  poor  liidy  could  bear. 

Josephine  came  home,  longing  to  he  back  on  her  own  account ;  h 
of  anxiety  about  them  both,  she  found,  with  an  odd  heart-acbe,  he 
well  the  two  could  get  on  alone. 

One  of  the  fii-at  things  ^Ins.  Ellis  said  to  Josephine  was,  "  We  hai 
had  a  visit  from  your  friend  the  Doctor  since  yon  left." 

*'  And  what  did  he  say,  mammal  "  Josephine  asked. 

"  Yon  must  ask  Fina,  my  dear.    He  did  not  caie  to  see  an  old  woi 
like  me,  and  went  away  almost  immediately," 

"  He  was  shy,  mamma.   You  know  every  one  must  be  glad  to  fee 
Captain  Blower  ctime  up  all  the  way  from  Cmdlebury  on  purpose." 

Then  Josephine  went  on  blushing:  '*  Dr.  Adam.s  was  veiy  kind  to 
in  Switzerland.     I  think  it  seems  ungrateful  to  show  him  no  attentic 
Do  you  mind  asking  him  to  dinner  1 " 

"  What  should  we  a^k  him  to  dinner  for  ? "  said  Mrs.  EUis 
easily. 

"Don't  you  think  he  might — he  might  like  to  meet  Bessie  and 
Captain  V*  faltered  Josephine, 

The  old  lady  laughed  maliciously.  **  If  he  is  such  a  shy  person, 
should  think  he  \vould  much  rather  not.** 

**  Oh^  do  have  him  !  "  said  Fina,  bursting  in*     **  Do  let  mo  write  !' 

I  did  not  recognise  Mrs.  Ellis,  she  spoke  bo  sharply  and  so  befliist< 
"Cei'tainly  not,  my  dear.     Your  aunt  and  I  can  write  oui-  own  lettei 

Fina  sat  down  quite  crushed. 

**  Then  KhiiU  you  WTite,  or  shall   1  ?"  sfud  Josephine,  holding 
own.     But  it  was  a  great  effort  to  her  to  do  so  ;  her  cheeks  were  bi 
ing,  and  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 

'*  It  is  not  my  wish  that  Dr.  Adams  should  be  asked  to  dine  he 
at  pi-eHL-nt,"  said  her  mother  decidedly  ;  and  the  old  lady  went  off,  leani 
on  Fina's  arm. 

Poor  Josephine  I  I  hardly  liked  to  look  at  her.  "We  were  both  quil 
fiilent  for  a  moment';  then  suddenly  she  burst  ont,  '*  It's  too  unkind* 
Why  is  every  one  against  me  ?  Indeed,"  she  added  bitterly,  *^  mami 
has  little  i*eason  to  forbid  our  meeting.  The  fancy  he  had  for  me 
entirely  pa^^sed  away.  I  can't  understand  it  all,"  she  said  passionat 
*'  Sometimes  it  has  even  seemed  to  me  that  only  one  other  soul, 
one,  coiUd  inteqiret  my  own  soul  to  mo.  I  did  not  know  until  I  sent 
him  from  me  how  I  depended  upon  him,  not  only  for  affection,  but  for 
a  sort  of  very  existence.  It  Fieomed  so  wicked  at  the  time,  one  feeling, 
and  one  only,  and  all  the  rest  left  behind.     And  now — now  it  seems 
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ked  to  have  tamed  from  it."    She  hid  her  face  in  her  hands  as  she 

ke. 

**  You  could  not  really  care  even  for  one  person,"  said  I,  "  if  you 

not  bring  the  power  of  affection  which  has  grown  with  a  lifetime. 
tien  you  many,  you  will  love  your  husband  all  the  more,  because 
1  have  not  thought  of  him  only." 

"  Marry ! "  she  said,  starting  up ;  '*  do  you  suppose  I  could  ever  marry 
jr  one  else  1 "  And  I  remember  her  face  lighted  as  she  spoke..  "  I  should 
e  to  see  him  again,  if  only  once ;  just,  just  to  see  him,  and  to  know 
w  he  is,  and  to  hear  what  he  is  doing.  Bessie  has  had  no  difficulties 
ber  way."  She  spoke  in  her  pathetic  voice  with  that  strange  openness 
reserved  natures.     "  Your  mother  has  her  reasons,"  I  began — 

"  I  know  her  reasons,"  said  Josephine,  bitterly ;  and  she  began  to 
ilk  up  and  down  the  room. 

"  Come  out,"  said  I.  "  The  fresh  air  will  do  you  good.  Will  you 
me  to  Silver  Street  with  me  ?  I  have  a  pupil  waiting." 

She  put  on  her  bonnet  without  a  word,  and  came  with  me.  It  was 
i:e  walking  with  some  one  in  a  dream,  so  little  did  she  seem  to  notice 
y  presence.  We  went  up  Old  Street  and  came  out  into  the  highway 
ith  its  many  carriages.  I  took  her  arm  and  looked  right  and  left  as  we 
ent  along.  We  reached  the  opposite  pavement  at  last,  escaping  the 
iting  dangers  of  the  crossing.  It  reminded  me  of  the  day  I  had  passed 
sr  loDg  ago  in  the  east  wind,  for  at  this  moment  the  beUs  set  off  ringing 
rerhead. 

They  were  lowering  a  barrel  at  the  public  house,  and  she  hurried 
JFward  to  avoid  it.  I  was  delayed  for  a  moment,  and  as  I  stood  waiting 
saw  her  run  up  against  a  shabby  gentleman  in  a  strange  abrupt  fashion. 
Te  looked  down  with  a  quick  bright  flash,  and  exclaimed — and  I  could 
28  his  face  though  hers  was  turned  away  It  would  be  impossible  if  it 
rere  not  true,  but  this  is  true ;  and  of  all  the  people  in  this  vast  city, 
f  all  the  millions  and  thousands  and  hundreds  of  people,  this  was  the 
«aly  one ;  the  one  person  whom  half  a  minute  before  she  had  been  want- 
ng  with  the  least  hope  of  ever  meeting.  "  You !  "  I  heard  her  cry — not 
or  the  first  time. 

"  You ! "  he  said.  "  I  was  coming  to  see  you."  And  then  and 
icre  m  that  miry  thoroughfare,  with  all  the  cabs  and  carts  jolting  by, 
ind  all  the  shop-fronts  staring  at  them,  he  took  her  hand  and  pulled  it 
^^^rongh  his  arm. 

"  Well,  what  does  this  mean  1 "  said  the  Doctor  to  her,  smiling,  as 
^  passed  without  seeing  me. 
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HAVE  wandered  through  many  of  the  most  charming  spots  in  Et 
ftnd  seen  a  good  deal  of  our  iitierit  seenery  at  home ;  and  yet  1 
nothing  so  grand  or  picturesque  as  the  country  through  which  I 
yesterday  on  the  newly  opened  Oban  Railway,     My  first  rcfiting- 
was  Dalmally,  at  the  east  end  of  Loch  Awe,  and  in  the  very  heart 
the  Hijrldands.     I  knew  the  country  well  some  years  ago ;  and  I 
surprised  at   the  change  which  has  come  over  this  once  secluded  gl 
Somehow  the  whole  of  this  valley  has  given  up  its  weird  past,  and 
pins  its  practical  faith  entirely  to  the  future.     The  turf  huts,  the  kill 
giUies,  the  fiery  whisky  from  the  mountain  corry,  the  shrieking  W 
pipe,  and  the  melodious  language  of  the  glens,  are  sorrowfully  leaving 
land ;  and  we  find  Saxon  civilisation  spi-eading  its  wings  up  the  stn 
A  handsome,  grave-looking  bishop  amt  at  one  end  of  our   dinner-tut 
and  a  keen-facefl  barrisU^r  at  the  other  ;  Eedfem  and  West  End 
were  on  all  handa ;  the  room  lung  with  the  purest  Saxon  English' 
waiter  waa  an  unmistakablo  Swiss,  and  he  dexterously  served  up 
products  of  a  Frenchman's  art.     Can  this  be  the  dear  old  legendary  gle 
through  which  I  fiassed  some  yesirs  ago  1 

The  opening-up  of  a  new  railway  may  seem  quite  a  common] 
afliair  ;  and  yet  it  sweeps  away  all  that  give  their  character  and 
to  whole  rustic  populations ;  if  it  does  not  further,  at  least  it  chi 
local  civilisation.  The  imlway  is  the  gre-at  lovelliBr  of  ideas  as  well  to  of' 
social  excrescences ;  the  prime  im]Kirter  of  heresy  into  church  creed  olA 
rustic  polities  J  the  mercilass  uprooter  of  tradition  and  folklore]  tht 
stem  fo©  of  local  legend  and  lyric— of  homely  poetry,  song  and  story ;  tJje 
magic  disBolver  of  dreamland  and  all  its  ftmciea,  I  pause  not  to  inquirt 
whether  or  not  the  iron  net-work  of  the  railway  shall  or  shall  not  cmtB 
a  poetical  school  of  its  own,  or  whether  or  not  luxuriance  shall  rise  out  of 
thefie  ruins.  Here  around  Loch  Awe,  at  the  foot  of  broad-shouldered 
Ben  Cruachan,  is  a  tlistrict  oven  yet  romantic  in  its  history  im  in  iU 
scenery  ;  but  in  a  very  few  yeai-s  it  will  have  lost  all  its  luxuriant  crop  of 
tradition,  stoiT,  song,  and  romance.  This  latest  extension  of  our  railway 
system,  wliich  joins  the  capital  of  the  British  Empire  to  that  of  the 
West  Highlands,  and  w^hich  brings  two  places  five  hundred  miles  apart 
within  a  few  houra  of  eiich  other,  passes  for  its  last  thirty  mUes  through 
a  tract  of  country,  the  richest  both  in  scenery  and  in  tradition  in  this 
poor  but  cltissic  land.  Above  the  valley  of  the  Awe  and  the  green  ridges 
of  Glenorchy,  hover,  or  till  lately  did  hover,  the  oklejst,  most  pathetic, 
and  most  permanent  of  all  the  Osaianic  and  Fingalian  mytha;  here  has 
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reaped  the  richest  crop  of  sturdy  folk-lore.     For  upwards  of  two 

tmieB  this  was  the  aremi  where  4hR  invadiiig  sons  of  TJifiiiach  and  the 
restless  Vikinga  tried  their  prowess  at  the  point  of  tlie  Vietish  sword  ; 
And  here,  too,  ttiere  flourished  n  civiEsation,  refineciand  powerful,  though 
now  only  known  throiigh  some  accidental  exhumed  I'elic.  On  one  of  the 
most  peaceful  spots  on  Loch  Etive  side  flourished  for  several  centuries 
one  of  the  purest  and  most  self-saerificinjj  of  the  monastic  oi-ders ;  and  on 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  iKlea  of  Loch  Awe  lived  imd  worked  one  of 
the  moat  influential  uf  the  religious,  sisterhoods,  once  so  dear  to  the  poor 
of  Scotland,  but  now  with  scarcely  a  representative  ou  Scottish  soil.  In 
this  remote  Highland  jmrish,  unheeding  the  turmoil  of  the  gi-eat  outer 
world  of  politics  and  action^  there  ran  bis  godly  race  one  of  the  moat 
remarkahle  of  all  the  remarkable  rural  clergy  of  Scotland,  an  eameafc 
and  powerful,  keen  and  ©ubtle  thinker,  who  grappled  with  the  hardest 
problems  of  hiii  day,  and  anticipated  some  of  the  conclusions  of  Bishop 
Berkeley,  and  who  was  oonaidered  not  unworthy  to  he  named  in  the 
game  breath  with  Kepler,  Galileo,  and  Leibnitz,  by  no  less  a  judge  than 
IP  Iftaac  Newton,  Around  those  dark  eoixiee,  up  those  raistrcovered 
mountains,  and  down  those  deeply-coloured  slopes,  wandered,  free  as  the 
air,  and  in  his  wanderings  sweetly  sang,  the  only  Gaelic  bard  whose  muse 
has  ever  risen  from  finarling  scunility  to  the  dignity  of  pure  lyric ;  and 
out  of  this  valley  sprang  the  ancestoi-s  of  the  most  energetic  and  moat 
richly  endowed  Scottish  peer,  whilst  hei-e  was  bom,  at  a  spot  now 
marked  only  by  melancholy  nuns,  the  most  energetic  and  patriotic  com- 
moner of  Scotbnd,  in  the  person  of  its  oldest  and  most  respected  member 
of  Parliament. 

If  one  has  tastes  in  other  directions  ;  if  he  cares  to  read  geology  in 
its  native  rocks ;  he  finds  a  wide  range  here,  from  the  gmnite  of  Ben 
Cruachan  to  the  morains  of  Taynuilt ;  if  ho  \^Tshes  to  study  botany,  he 
has  only  to  open  Fi-azer'a  account  of  Ai*dchattan  to  l^u-n  how  wide  the 
lange  of  the  flora  of  this  valley  is ;  or  if,  aa  is  most  likely,  he  is  incKned 
more  to  sport  and  fishing  than  to  poetry  and  the  exploration  of  rnitis,  he 
finds  ample  scope  for  his  rod  on  Loch  Awe  and  its  adjiincts,  with  good 
quarters  in  several  places  on  its  bank.  For  this  new  railway  skii'ta,  for 
about  ten  miles,  the  noblest  though  hithei-to  the  least  known  and  most 
inaccessible  of  Scotti^li  lakes,  and  winds  along  the  margin  of  one  of  thq^ 
oat  changeful  and  beautiful  of  West  Highland  fiords,  for  the  most  part 

ngh  a  richly  wooded  and  finely  scented,  luxuriant  country,  where 
e  would  expect  only  the  barren  crag  or  the  bleak  moor. 

But  it  is  as  the  home  of  lingering  Gaelic  legends  that  Glenorchy 
attracts  the  lively  sympathy  of  the  reader.  I  know  not  any  other  ths- 
trict  in  the  coimtry  whei*e  pagan  influences  have  lingered  ao  long,  or  in 
so  many  forms,  as  here,  or  a  district  which  has  gathered  within  its 
narrow  history  or  conserved  intact  kucIi  a  large  number  of  tales  concern-^ 
ing  the  protean  power  of  evil,  or  the  eflect  of  unreiility  upon  us.  The  old 
Gaelic  mind  was  moat  inquisitive,  most  subtle,  as  well  as  moat  ready  in 
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its  resource,     Curious,  and  apt  to  trace  all  events  to  apparent  cauets,  H^ 
hit  upon  rough  and  ready  methodfl  of  producing  all  effects  through  dir 
personal  agency,  and  Buppleniented  ite  own  ingenuity  by  copiouB  borrow- 
ing from  the  East,     Looking  at  Ben  Cruachan,  one  feels  that 

The  g:iant  mountain  etauds 
To  seDtinel  onchanted  lands, 

and  that  even  yet  decaying  local  memory  may  bring  down  on  the  gleam- 
ing bosom  of  the  beautiful  lake  sliimberiog  at  its  base  the  deep  veil  of, 
my&terioua  romance.      Tho   unresting   Highland   mind    accounted  for 
eveiything  by  some  rofercnco,  hidden  or  open,  to  its  own  workings ;  mi 
this  ifl  how  it  explained  the  origin  of  Loch  Awe.     Once  upon  a  time. 
Bays  tho  explanatory  legend,  there  was  no  loch  in  this  deep  valley ;  all 
these  green  isles,  Inishail,  Inistrynich,  Inis   Fraoch,  and  the  rest,  were 
only  the  rugged  crests  of  the  knolly  countiy,  which  in  the  day  of  the  dayi 
belonged  to  the  great  huntress  Bera.     She  possessed  all  the  mountaiiu 
of  the  mists  and  all  the  plains  of  tho  knolls,  upon  the  condition  that  afej 
every  coming  of  tho  sun  or  its  departure  she  would  roll  a  huge  stoiw^i 
with  the  magic  Druid  characters  inscribed  uimju  its  surface,  over  the 
mouth  of  u  clear  spring  that  trickled  out  of  the  shoulder  of  Ben  Crua- 
chan.    "What  was  written  on  the  stone  she  did  not  know,  but  she  did 
know  that  if  she  failed  in  her  task  only  onoe,  a  calamity  would  hapj 
that  would  mark  her  offence  so  long  as  water  would  flow  and  the  graaf] 
wovild  giK)w.      For  many  years  she  fuliilled  her  task,  and  regularly, 
before  the  sun  set  or  rose,  she  rolled  the  mystic  stone  across  the  mouth 
of  the  well.     But  one  fatal  evening,  weary  with  the  chase,  she  lay  dowttj 
for  a  short  rest,  and  was  overcome  by  a  deep  sleep,  and  the  sun  set,  and 
midnight  came,  and  even  dii'wn  passed  into  full  day,  ©re  she  awoke.     Ii 
great  terror  of  unutUrable  ill,  she  made  hastily  for  the  shoulder  of 
mountain;  but  as  she  came  in  vi&w  she  stiw  through  the  mist  a 
toiTent  nxshing  down  through  the  glen,  whei-e  only  a  gentle  bum  floi 
on  the  previous  day  ;  and  just  as  she  had  succeeded  in  placing  the  m^ 
stone  over  the  cave  which  the  bursting  water  ha^l  formed,  the  cloi 
arose,  and  she  saw  the  ivliole  valley  turned  into  a  lake,  and  such  of  he 
tribe  as  had  escaped  from  the  flood  homeless  and  "ftdthout  ehelter.     And 
she  felt  the  hand  of  death  upon  her,  and  she  fell  down  at  the  enchanted 
well,  and  expired  amidst  the  ruins  which  her  folly  or  forgetfiilne«s  had 
caused. 

Like  most  Highland   tAlos,  this  Loch  Awe  one  has  a  melancholy, 
tragic  end,  representing  the  Gjielic  idea  of  life,  which  at  its  richest  and' 
best  was  a  tragedy  in  a  mystic  setting,     I  give  only  one  other  Loch  Awi 
tale  in  illustration  of  this.  I  give  it  here  Ijecause  it  Is  one  of  the  oldest 
class,  and  because  it  is  the  only  one,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  represei 
the  Celtic  mythology  the  idea  of  the  (J  reek  Heqjerides.     Inis  Fi 
one  of  the  isles  clustering  near  tho  upper  end  of  Loch  Awe  ;  and  on  Inis 
Fraoch,  according  to  the  melancholy  myth  of  the  locality,  grew  tht. 
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apples,  wbich  were  the  most  delicioas  of  fruit,  find  wktch  the 
kIs  ftXone  were  allowed  to  taste,  A  gi'eat  dragon  guarded  this  forbidden 
ttit  from  adventurous  intruders;  and  no  mortal  foot  was  allowed  to 
>ead  the  holy  isle.  But  it  came  to  pass,  on  one  of  these  days,  that 
bux^f  one  of  the  mighty  Feine,  fell  in  love  with  a  great  princess  of  the 
Old,  who  aaked  him  to  prove  his  affection  and  his  valour  by  procuring 
)me  of  the  forbidden  fruit  He  travellod  far  and  near  in  quest  of  the 
olden  fruit ;  passed  through  many  dangers,  landed  at  la^t  on  the  fatal 
lie,  killed  the  poisonous  monster  in  mortal  combat,  got  possession  of  the 
niit,  weak  and  weary  tried  to  return  in  hiB  frail  craft,  and  tasted  an 
pple  to  restore  his  strength.  Little  by  little  he  began  to  grow  faint; 
is  eyes  were  growing  dim ;  his  throat  was  parched,  and  his  energies 
egan  to  flag.  He  had  strength  to  gain  the  shore  under  the  castle  wall, 
rhere  his  beloved  dwelt,  and  to  stagger  through  her  hall  only  to  sink 
ochaosted  on  the  floor.  As  the  mist  of  death  was  gathering  around  hia 
ight,  he  confessed  that  he  broke  the  commands  of  the  gods,  and  that  he 
fas  justly  piuniahcd*  She  too»  for  whom  he  died,  tasted  and  periiiLed  on 
m  bosom.  Both  were  buried  in  the  same  grave  ;  and  the  fatal  island 
l^he  great  dragon  was  ever  afterwards  called  Inis  Fraoch. 
■This  is  merely,  as  it  were,  a  leaf  out  of  a  great  rolume  that  hoa  now 
Hfinrly  peiished.  I  was  fortunate  enough  this  year  to  form  the  acquaint- 
Mice  of  one  bom  not  far  from  this  legendary  district,  and  now  the  solo 
receptacle  of  its  myths  and  proverbs. 

Glenorchy  is  in  all  respects  one  of  the  moat  lovely  of  Highland  glens ; 
•oft,  rich,  and  velvety  in  its  beauty.  In  one  of  the  oldest  fiugments  of 
Iriab  verae  it  was  apUy  desciibed  : 


u 


Glen  Urchin,  oh,  Glen  Urcbin, 
It  was  the  stmight  glen  of  smooth  ridgea 
No  more  joyful  was  a  man  of  hii  age 
Than  Naoip«  in  Glen  Urchin. 


The  visitor  who  wishes  to  see  it  at  its  richest  and  best  has  only  to  walk 
over  from  the  hotel  to  the  quaint  octagonal  church,  with  its  stumpy 
»inftre  tower,  tlmt  overhangs  the  sandy  bed  of  the  Orchy,  and  take  in  the 
"Prions  points  of  the  magnificent  prospect  of  which  he  is  the  centre.  If 
^y  chance  he  happens  to  care  for  the  curious  bye- ways  of  Scottish  life  and 
history,  he  may  profitably  recall  some  of  the  strange  events  that  crowd 
^^tyund  this  lonely  edifice,  aa  he  looks  upon  the  simple  grave-stones  of  the 
^^wneWas  poor,  the  armoured  c^ffigies  of  templars  and  knighta,  and  the  sym- 
^  of  mitred  ©oclcaiastic8  that  slumber  hei-e;  how  this  quaint  Highland 
*^^Qrch  occupies  a  spot  once  consecrated  to  jmgan  worship,  with  its  frantic 
processions,  furious  chants,  and  deeds  of  horrid  sacrifice ;  bow  this  clachaa 
of  the  Moflt  High  (rod  was  one  of  the  earliest  spots  seized  by  invading 
CKrisiianity  and  converted  to  it^  holier  services ;  how  for  centuries  this 
gW  %B8  the  ordinary  highway  to  the  wilds  of  the  West,  and  the  portal 
^  tile  unknown  and  vagrant  oourt  of  the  feared  Somerlids ;  and  how,  in 
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more  recent  times,  it  guarded  what  was  s&u'cely  the  less  important  or  ll» 
more  known  realm  of  the  Campbells ;  how  the  Argyll  saying,  **  'Tis  a  far 
cry  to  Lochow,"  had  a  thrilling  signifit^ince  to  the  ArgyU  foes ;  and  how  the 
glen  has  passed  through  many  Txcitssitudes  which  have  coloured  the  tenur 
of  general  history.  One  picture  of  that  wild  state  may  be  given  here  bj* 
way  of  specimen.  In  wandering  through  the  sequestered  churchyard  I 
cam©  upon  a  tombstone  hearing  date  1(j84,  and  inscribed  with  the  name 
of  Mr.  Dugald  Lindsay,  in  one  sense  the  uUimus  epiacopormn  of  Scotlaad, 
The  date,  T  know,  was  not  that  of  ^Ir.  Lindsay's  death,  but  that  of  tl» 
most  remarkable  ftict  in  hb  singular  life.  Here,  however,  where  he  so 
o^ien  preached,  his  body  lies  at  rest.  Mr.  Lindsay,  who  occupies  ft  soli- 
tary niche  in  the  records  of  his  time,  was  tlie  Episcopal  parson  of  Glen- 
orchy  during  the  most  troubled  perioil  of  its  histoiy,  and  though  he 
always  i*emained  an  Episcopalian,  ho  enjoyed  the  living  for  upwards  of  i 
quarter  of  a  century  after  Prasbytci-ianism  was  restored.  In  thia  ]xt 
stood  absolutely  alone.  It  was  a  very  common  thing  to  meet  in  those 
daya  with  Scotc!t  clergy  of  the  type  of  the  Vicar  of  Bray,  but  Miv 
Lindsay  was  true  to  his  creed  and  its  ritual.  The  reader  rememben 
how,  at  the  Revolution  of  1688,  when  William  of  Orange  gained  tho 
English  throne,  Episcopacy,  wliich  had  previously  (in  the  time  of  tie 
Stewarts)  been  the  State  religion  of  Scotland,  gave  place  to  PresW- 
terianism,  and  the  Presbyterian  ministei-s  returned  jubilant  fi-om  exile 
and  post  suflering,  fidl  of  inemones  of  political  mm'ders,  hardships  anJ 
Church  cruelty,  and  resolved  to  ix)ot  out  tho  High  Church  party.  In  no 
place  in  Scotland  did  feeling  run  so  high  or  so  bitterly  as  in  Argyll, 
which  could  never  forget  the  execution  of  its  diirling  Earl*  upon  dw 
scaffold,  ostensibly,  at  least,  in  the  cause  of  religious  freedom  and  popQlar 
rights.  In  the  face  of  all  that,  we  find  here,  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
Highlands,  and  in  the  most  bigoted  part  of  tho  Campbell  country,  ii 
uncompromising  Episcopalian  clergyman  quietly  allowed  to  hold  hi* 
living  and  his  creed,  jost  because  he  was  beloved  by  his  savage  or  half- 
eavage  flock.  A  Pi'Ciibyteriiin  sttcccssor  was  actually  appointed,  and  came 
toGlenorchy  to  take  possession,  in  the  hope  that  the  ]>ai-son  would  quietly 
leave  the  manse  and  Ktir)end.  Ho  got  rather  an  unexpected  reception  in 
this  Presbyterian  glen ;  he  owed  all,  probably  his  life,  to  the  generosity 
and  kindness  of  the  parson.  On  the  Sunday  when  he  was  to  preach  him- 
self in,  he  found  the  parish  literally  up  in  arms,  and  the  imi-ishioaeiiB  as- 
sembled in  great  force  against  his  settlement.  Little  ceremony  was  used 
by  those  sons  of  the  mountfdn,  who  cai'ed  more  for  the  foix»  of  a  good 
character  than  for  tbe  refinement<=i  of  creed,  and  who  never  allowed 
abstract  doctrines  to  stand  in  the  way  of  personal  liking.  The  invadiag 
minister  was  quickly  and  quietly  surroimded  by  twelve  stalwart  High* 
landers,  with  dirks  i^eady  and  claymores  drawn ;  and  thus  he  was  mafdml 
off  towards  the  eastern  bouatbii-y  of  the  pai-ish,  with  two  pipers,  playix^ 
a  sort  of  appropriate  lament,  leading  in  the  van,  the  stalwart  sons  of  the 
mountain  acting  as  a  threateniog  body-goard,  and  the  hostile  congreg*- 
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iging  up  the  rear.    At  the  boundary  the  procession  halted ;  the 
tmfoi'tiiimt(5  minister  was  made  to  sweai'  that  he  would  never  re  turn  or 
■tempt  to  obtain  the  stipend  of  Glenorchy,  or  molest  its  incumbent  so 
iong  as  be  lived  or  chose  to  retain  the  living.     And  thus  it  came  about 
that  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Liberal  Campbell  country,  and  within  sight 
of  the  great  Bi"eadidbane  Btix)nghoM  of  Kilchui^n,  an  Episcopalian,  who 
jever  conformed  to  the  new  ecclesiastical  regime j  wjis  allowed  to  draw 
^fte  stipend  of  the  conforming  ministeri  and  to  preach  in  the  pariah 
Hnrchy  all  through  the  reigns  of  William  and  Mary,  Anne,  and  Gi?orge  I., 
Bbaving,  when  he  died,  a  name  that  is  still  revered  in  the  glen»  and 
proving  how  in  the  very  heurt  of  the  Highlunds  a  man's  personal  cha- 
racter was  a  very  much  more  powerful  and  enduring  element  than  the 
dogmatic  expression  of  his  ci>eed  or  the  practice  of  his  ritual.     And  as  I 
Lted  Mr.  Lindsay's  grave,  and  ran  through  some  of  what  has  been 
itten  about  the  stem  intol**rance  and  sour  bigotry  of  the  Campljclls — 
>w  they  have  been  represented  aa  a  race  of  duplicity  and  grasping  greed 
-I  thought  in  particular  of  the  horrors  of  Glencoe  and  the  reputed 
leiy  of  Breadalbane,  and  I  thought  that  here  history  sp^oke  in  the 
►t  that  at  theii'  own  doors  the  Breadalbane  Campbells  were  the  most 
mt  of  their  dny  and  age. 
I  have  Been  Glenorehy  in  all  phases  of  its  scenery  ;  in  storm,  when  the 
anow-drift  hurried  across  the  summit  of  Ben  Cruaehan ;  in  flood,  when 
the  Orchy  overflowed  its  bank   fiir  into  the  valley,   and  swept  trees 
imd  cattle  into  the  depths  of  IjOch  A  we ;  in  fair  weather,  when  the 
clouds   passed   rapidly   across   the   surface   of   the   sky,   trailing   their 
changing  shadows  across  that  of  the  deeply  furrowed  Ben ;  when  the 
ftunimer  sun  shone  brightly,  and  when  the  change  of  colouring  in  the 
n«en  or  dark  brown  laiid8cai>e  was  brilliant  and  almost  kaleidoscopic, 
H^d  when  the  power  of  light  und  shade  was  as  fully  developetl  as  I  have 
^^3*  seen  it  even  on  the  slo]iesof  Fiesole  or  of  Castelamare,    And  I  have 
also  seen  the  glen  as  it  shivered  beneath  a  passing  thtrnderstoi-m  on  a 
July  eve.     The   day,  I   remember,   was   veiy  sultry  and  oppressive ; 
several  hot  blasts  of  air  passed  up  tho  glen ;  towards  evening  the  sky 
liegan  to  darken  and  change  colour  rapidly ;  loud  and  frequent  peals  of 
thunder  drew  netvr  and  nearer ;  flashes  and  streaks  of  forked  lightning 
ifcquently  lighted  up  the  sky,  which  was  in  violent  change  of  colouring. 
b^vft  seen  many  thunderstorms  in  Central  Europe,  amidst  the  Aljxs, 
id  on  the  Mediten-aneim  ;  hut  I  remember  nothing  like  tliis  Glenorehy 
with  its  terrific  vibrations,   its  turgid  currents  of  hot  air,  its 
>ld  blasts,  its  quick  succession  of  forked   lightning,  and   its  violent 
>rrents  of  luin. 

The  valley  is  made  up  of  three  glens,  branching  off:  Glen  Strae, 

ideep,  hollow,  and  sombre,  and  yet  full  of  memories  of  the  lawless  Mac- 

Iregors;  Olenorchyj  rock-bound,  green,  and  grand;  and  Glen  Lochy, 

aleak,  cold,  and  bare.     And  each  has  its  own  diu'k  history,  and  its  home- 

ippon  collection  of  clan  legends,  fairy  traditions,  and  fatherless  myths. 
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But  by  far  the  moat  conspicuoua  oKject  from  all  parts  of  tlie  valler  is 
the  drcukr  granite  mouimient  on  the  hill  at  the  north-east  corner  of 
the  lake,   erected   some   years  ago   to  the   memory  of  Duncan   Ban 
iPIntyre,  the  Bums  of  the  Gajelic  proper,  and  almoat  their  only  poet — 
certainly  the  sweetest  and  purest  of  all  Gaelic  boi'da,  and  the  only  one 
amongst  thf^m  likely  to  biive  a  peiuianent  pedestal  in  the  great  temple 
British  literature.     For  if  the  truth  must  be  tolJ,  tuad  the  romance 
attaching   to  the  unknown  be  swept  away,  Gaelic  i>oetry,  when  not 
appropriated  by  the  local  bards  from  fertile  English  fields,  in  the  manner 
in  which  his  sermons  are  pilfered  from  Jlr,  Spurgeon  by  the  modern 
Highliind  clergy — who  first  translate  them  into  Gaelic,  and  then  tura 
them  into  English  as  original  productions — seldom  rises  to  an  elevated 
strain  or  tiunscends  smai-t   scurrility,  or  the  suggestive   vagaries  of 
illicit   love.     A  certain  class  of  writera,  to  whom  omne  i'jiiotiirn  pro 
magnifico  is  a  pert  gospel »  has  converted  the  Highlands  intci  a  sort  of 
poetic  Arcadia,  a  land  of  vii-giu  virtue,  iiasullied  morals,  and  melodious 
song,  where  the  noble  shepherd  warbl&s  in  his  country's  muse  in  happy 
innocence,  or  where  he  tunes  his  mellow  reed  to  some  sweet  ancestral 
air,  and  where  the  bard  w^as  the  leader  of  local  society,  exercising  supreme 
iniluence  a,s  much  through  the  foi-ce  of  his  native  grace  and  culture  as 
through  a  dread  of  hia  terrible  satire  and  the  vehemence  of  his  ready 
faculty.     To  these  enthusiasts  the  Ilighland  hard  appears  as  the  public 
KatirLst  and  public  educator  of  his  day  and  geueration,  the  literary  guide 
and  Mentor  of  his  clan,  the  stern  moralist  of  his  glen,  from  whose  sharp 
tongue  no  rank  or  class,  however  high  or  powerful,  could  escape,  jtnd  tb^ 
•censor  who  rebuked  the  vices  of  his  tnbe  through  the  silent  vigour  of   **■ 
gospel  inspired  from  the  permanent  good  in  the  world,  and  in  which  tt^^ 
bard  peculiarly   shared.     With  these   rosy  writei-s  it  is  the  fashion  t>*> 
repi'esent  the  IXighlauda  as  par  txciUe7ice  tlie   land  of  mountain  an*^ 
glens,  freedom  and  innocence,  whei*e  a  virtuous  peasantry  breathes  tb 
fipirit  of  a  purer  air  remote  from  conventional  bonds,  whei-e  the  sheph* 
knows  no   want   and   the   crofter   laughs  at  care,   and    where   musi* 
and  monils,  religion  and  poetry,  go  together  to  punfy  and  elevate  th  ^ 
rustic   mind.     In   a   lecture  on   this   very  Diincan   Ban,   the   preseu^^^ 
accomplished  Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford  gives  countenance  to  thie^^^ 
high-flown  fiction  of  ideal  Gaelic  civilisation.     And  yet,  if  the  unvar""^! 
niahed  tide  must  be  told,  I  have  found  in  this  glen^ — and  what  this  gle»^ 
reveals  is  corroborated  by  the  local  records  of  all  the  neighbouring  jmrishe* 
— proof  upon  proof  that  the  real  Ufe  during  last  century  amongst  those  g)en^ 
was  always  commonplace,  and  often  mean ;  that  here  it  was  the  old 
melancholy   story   of  the   poor   in   intense   poverty,   often   in   a  state 
approaching  slavery,  or  in  that  of  chronic  starvation  -  of  the  rich  semi- 
brutalised ;   and   geneiully  of  a   people  far  remote  from   the   blissful 
Arcadia  of  the  shieling,  who  went  to  market  mona  than  to  kirk ;  who 
periodicallj^  broke  eich  other's  heads  in  drunken  brawls ;  who  sang  ooatse 
topical  songs  in  their  cups,  andawore  at  each  other  in  emphatic  vemacu* 
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poorly  clad  as  well  aa  badly  fed,  and  who  cared  little  for 
tlie  Hebrew  commandiDents  when  they  went  counter  to  paaaion  or 
prejudice. 

It  is  positively  refi-eshing,  in  the  midst  of  prevaHifig  grossnesa,  to 
meet   a  character  like  Duncan  Bim,  a  genuine  Gaelic  bard,  veritable 
fion  of  flood  and  mist,  a  writer  full  of  grace,  purity  and  strength,  lising 
from  amongst  the  people  to  touch  their  heaiis  and  move  their  best  feel- 
ings, and  to  sing  the  praises  of  valour  and  great  deeda.     Amongst  Gaelic 
bards,  who  are  aa  numei'oug  as  poets  in  Paisley,  or  leaves  in  Vallambro6*i, 
he  alone  combines  strength  with  purity,  and  gi'aco  of  utterance  with 
beauty  of  thought.    Though  of  the  people,  a  time  peasant  son,  he  has  none 
of  the  spirit  of  the  revohitionaiy,  nor  of  the  spirit  of  unrest  which  gives 
to  Robert  Burns  his  principal  charm.     He  was  always  lowly,  alvvays 
wiibout  ambition.     He  never  learned  t^o  read  or  write,  and  he  never  had 
afiur  command  over  English  speech,  though  Eoglish  was  then  spoken  in 
Ilia  glen  by  all  the  more  educated  people.     Born  in  1724,  he  paaaeii  a 
Jong  life  of  nearly  a  century  as  gamekeeper,  vicarious  soldier,  city  guards- 
mail  in  Edinburgh,  and  privileged  vagrant.     He  married  early,  and  the 
iweetest  strains  of  his  muse   are  the  praises  of  hia  own  wife,  Mairi 
Og. 

Wliose  Lreath  was  gweet  as  apples  growing'. 
At  seventy-five  he  entere<:l  the  well-known  city  guard  of  Edinburgh, 
"body  of  mountaineers  mercilessly  caricatured  by  Ferguson,  and  hated 
the  Lowland  citizens  : — 

Their  ghants,  orst  used  to  philabegs, 

Are  dight  in  BplattordMhes, 
"Wbose  liAiUunt  hides  scarce  fend  their  legs 

Fmo  weet  and  wc^rj  splashes 

0'  dirt  that  day. 

In  his  seventy-ninth  year  he  composed  hiti  "  Farewell  to  the  Ilills,"  of 
''oicli  the  following  vei-ses,  from  the  beautifid  translation  of  a  symimthetic 
^otlem  poet,  may  give  some  idea  of  the  fire  and  energy  that  glowed  in 
^*s  intiae : — 

Oh,  wildly  as  the  bright  day  gleamed  I  climbed  the  moanlam  breast, 
And  when  I  to  my  home  returned  the  sun  was  in  the  west. 
TwRs  tteshh  and  ».trcngth,  'twas  life  and  Joy  In  wauder  freely  thew. 
To  driak  at  the  fi'esh  moastain  etreamr  to  breathe  the  mountaia  sir. 


FarewelU  Jo  forests  of  tho  North  hills,  wlioro  the  bright  day  glesms, 
Fttnpwell,  yo  gnissy  dells,  farewpll,  yo  spriuga  and  kaping  streams, 
Farewell,  ye  mighty  solitudes,  where  once  I  loved  to  dwell, 
Scen«i  of  my  spring-titne  and  its  joys,  fqr  ever  fare  ya  wolL 

^^hat  waa  moat  remarkable  in  tbe  mood  of  this  Gaelic  vagrant  1>ard 
'^  his  intense  love  of  fi^^dom,  of  solitude,  nnd  of  nature,  liia  keen  and 
ionate  pereeptiou  of  wild  natural  beauties,  find  his  attachment  to  hia 
lUitiyie  glen.     By  no  means  wanting  in  sarcastic  power,  he  could  be 
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vehement  when  he  liked,  m  well  as  tender  and  gentle.     Patriotic  like 
true  Highlanders,  his  thoughts,  even  in  their  most  vagrant  moods,  woi 
soon  return  to  the  mountain  cony  and  its  mist,  the  swollen  stream  andii 
green  hanks,  the  antlered  deer  and  the  swift  I'oe,  the  perfume  of  the  birch 
and  tho  rich  down  of  his  native  heather,  the  silver  spangles  on  theOrcli|j 
trout,  and  the  golden  gleam  on  tho  slopea  of  Ben  Cruachan. 

Lcavin;L]f  Duncan  Bfin  of  the  ISongs  and  his  native  Glenorchy, 
follow  the  railway  lino  as  it  skirts  the  ehoro  of  Loch  Awe  into  the  wiW 
pass  of  Brander,  in  some  respecta  the  darkest  and  most  forbidding  of  i 
the  Highland  gorges.     Loch  Awe  strefct;hes  for  neai'ly  thirtj  miles  throi 
a  lovely  and  riclily  wooded  country.    In  leaving  Glenoixjhy  we  are 
away  from   countless  McFadgens,  ^IcNaughtonSj   and  McGregors,  wl 
occupietl  these  valleys  in  succession  hefore  the  Campbells  became  aupi 
in  tho  West  Highlands.     Not  far  from  the  hotel  is  the  Gallowshill%] 
where  the  stormy  freebootei-s,  McGregors,  u.sed  to  hang  their  fo€«  ftn(i 
prisoners ;  but  now,  as  for  centuries,  one  faiioies  that  the  glen  has  no^ 
more  of  this  blackmailing  clan  than  the  refrain  of  their  wail,  which 
hius  made  immortal  : — 

Glenorchj's  proud  mountaing,  Kilclium  and  her  towcri, 
GlectBtrac  and  Glea  Lyon  no  longer  utb  ourij 
We*rt»  landless,  lancilesis,  Gregidiich. 

Kilchurn  Castle  is  one  of  those  sohtary  massive  piles  perched  on  a  bol4 
peninsula,  or  on  a  rocky  isle,  that  siill  prove  how  insecure  the  life  of  tU< 
Highland  chiefs  always  was.  It  is  now  a  melancholy  ruin,  cnuobli^ 
fast  to  a  moi^e  dilapidated  state,  and  very  unlike  the  earliest  picture  of 
that  I  have  seen.  At  the  end  of  hurit  cc^ntury,  when  vandalism  w< 
supreme  in  Europe,  the  buililing  was  unroofed ;  its  timbers  were  used  t^ 
C50ver  some  of  the  dwellings  of  the  glen,  and  its  corner-stones  carri< 
away  for  omamenbi  and  gate-posts.  But  in  1745  we  find  it  habitabl 
and  used  as  a  sort  of  barracks  by  some  Koyalfht  tim>p3.  Built  at  varioi 
dat-es  between  1400  and  the  mgn  of  James  I.,  it  was  a  heavy,  clumi 
and  composite,  though  imposing  and  picturesque  mass  of  solid  masoni 
without  any  evident  style  or  plan.  Its  commjindiiig  situation  and 
romance  of  its  border  history  were  no  doubt  the  main  causes  why  it  ir^^ 
selected  by  Sir  Wsilter  8cott  as  tho  site  of  the  Campbell  fortress  in  i*-*^ 
Legend  of  Mmifrosef  and  which  evoked  the  happy  military  criticism  ^^ 
the  faarless  Dugald  Dalgetty,  Ptittma.ster  with  half  the  armies  of  Europ^^* 
For  centuries  it  belonged  to  the  Camj^bells,  who  were  supreme  on  LoC?^-*^ 
Awe  side  before  they  got  even  a  footing  on  Loch  Fyne. 

In  driving  along  we  got  a  good  view  of  the  clustering  isles  of 
Awe,  richly  wooded  down  to  the  water's  edge,  each  wooded  isle  with  \\ 
stirring  legend  oi-  story,  und  some  uf  them  with   many.     There  is 
hail — the  island  of  the  fair — a  soii.  of  protectetl  paradise  in  the 
imagination,  where  once  stood  a  nunnery  belonging  to  the  Cistercian  Ordi 
and  where  the  pariah  church  of  Inishail  w^is  the  centre  of  pariah  Life  fo 
about  a  centuiy  after  tho  Reformation.     There  is  Inistrynichj  the  isl 
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*  the  Boothsayers,  where  no  doubt  fiEtrseeing  quacks  imposed  npon  the 
redoHtj  of  the  Burrounding  tribes,  and  shrouded  their  roguery  in  sancti- 
ionious  ritual.  There  is  Ims-Fraoch,  one  of  whose  legends  I  have  given 
a  a  previous  page.  Further  down  there  is  Inischonel,  with  Ardchonel 
3astle  boldly  perched  on  its  rocky  summit ;  and  there  are  several  more 
>f  a  like  type  sheltered  in  the  bosom  of  the  lake,  and  once  occupied  as 
keeps  or  cemeteries.  Here,  doubtless,  was  once  the  theatre  of  many  a 
tragedy  and  many  a  comedy ;  here  was  the  refuge  for  many  a  disconsolate 
Boul,  who  had  found  the  world  thorny  and  cold,  and  here  i-eligion  dis- 
dplined  her  sons  and  daughters  through  suffering,  prayer,  and  piety. 

Passing  along  the  margin  of  the  dark  lake,  in  no  sense  of  security  I 
regret  to  confess,  we  soon  enter  the  narrow  defile  of  the  Pass  of  Brander, 
with  Ben  Cruachan,  here  well  covered  with  birch,  hazel,  and  scrub  oak 
lismg  abruptly  on  our  right,  and  mountain  torrents  rushing  down  un- 
comfortably near.     The  Pass  of  Brander  is  partly  formed  by  a  long  spur 
of  the  lake,  and  partly  by  the  surging  river  Awe,  which  connects  the 
loch  with  Loch  Etive.     As  I  passed  along,  the  waters  of  the  loch  were 
dark  and  deep ;  the  dark  cliffs  on  the  opposite  side  were  reflected  on 
the  still  surface,  and  altogether  the  scene  was  one  of  the  eeriest  and 
weirdest  I  have  seen  in  the  Highlands.     And  interest  is  aroused  at  the 
leoollection  of  the  struggles  that  took  place  here  both  between  the 
McDougall  of  the  day  and  Sir  William  Wallace,  and  between  the  con- 
qaering  Bruce,  representing  French  or  Latin  civilisation,  and  the  Lord  of 
Lome,  guarding  the  economy  of  the  island  freebooters  and  rovers.    The 
whole  plain  on  both  sides  at  the  entrance  to  the  Pass  is  covered  by  melan- 
choly cairns,  memorials  of  these  dire  conflicts.  In  crossing  the  Awe,  we  got 
a  good  view  of  Loch  Etive,  in  its  deep  enclosure  of  hills,  and  here  at  Tay- 
rniilt,  where  there  is  a  light  airy  station,  we  are  still  in  the  land  of  legend 
indsong.  But,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  this  intensely  interesting  Gaelic 
section  of  the  country  has  only  the  debris  of  its  former  grandeur  to  present 
to  the  stranger.   On  all  hands,  one  sees  the  ruins  of  homes  and  clachans  in 
mehuicboly  wastes,  and  in  some  places  the  remains  of  churches  and  chapels; 
hut  almost  all  the  history  connected  with  these  spots  has  altogether 
^Buiahed  from  ^local  memory,  and  now  has  only  a  feeble  hold  on  local 
^n^tion.     Yesterday  I  chanced  to  meet  two  of  the  most  intelligent  men 
in  the  palish,  but  neither  could  tell  me  the  eocl&dastical  name  of  the  spot 
where  we  stood,  though  by  that  name  hangs  a  pleasant  story.     The 
district  of  Taynuilt  is  highly  interesting,  and  has  a  remarkable  his- 
tory.   Almost  within  hearing  of  the  loud  murmur  of  the  rapid  Awe,  we 
itood  facing  the  Ivoad,  brown,  massive  shoulder  of  Ben  Cruachan  ;  Ben 
Btarra  stands  forth  boldly  and  dark,  to  guard  the  dark  frowning  entrance 
to  Upper  Loch  Etive,  which  seems  to  be  always  shrouded  in  a  thick  layer 
of  whitish  mist;  granite  hills  stretch  westward,  giving  nhelter  to  Loch 
Btive ;  and  legends  of  Deirdre,  the  eons  of  Uisnach  and  the  Peine,  seem  to 
crowd  the  whole  mountain  idde  and  to  give  life  to  the  fdlent  cairns.  And 
yet  though  I  knew  how  abundant  wa^  the  crop  of  Gaelic  tales  Tai*^\  on 
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this  spot,  I  was  Burprised  and  grieved  to  find  that  ereB  the  oldest  inl 
tiint  could  tell  mo  very  little  of  what  had  been  native  of  this  rugged 
and  that  mnch  of  what  is  modem  has  recently  crept  into  the  very  to| 
graphy.  I  heard  Welsh  and  Englisli  spoken  by  the  qiiai*riers  and  by 
descendants  of  Ulverstone  immigrants,  who  smelted  ii-on  ore  from  Cm 
berland  here  upwards  of  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  That  was  natural] 
but  the  monument  did  annoy  me,  by  giving  a  rude  shock  to  my  ant 
quarian  simplicity.  On  a  conspicuous  eminence  beside  the  paiish  church, 
I  saw  a  tail  monolith,  towering  erect,  which  I  at  once  put  down  a*  t 
good  specimen  of  the  memoiial  caiins  of  Lome,  but  which  proved  to  be, 
not  any  relic  of  Norse  or  pre-liistoric  civilisation,  hut  only  the  earliest 
monument  erected  in  Britain  to  Britain's  greatest  naval  hero,  by  a 
of  enthusiastic  Engliahmen  who  were  working  at  the  granite  quarrieB 
Bonawe,  in  the  memorable  year  of  Trafalgar,  when  all  true  Britoua  la- 
mented the  losd,  as  much  as  they  rejoiced  at  ths  victories,  of  Lord  Kel- 
Boo,  Even  the  name  Taynuilt,  the  house  by  the  burn,  i«  modem,  but 
Muckaim,  the  name  of  the  parish,  points  far  back  beyond  the  bounds  of 
Celtic  civilisuition,  and  even  beyond  the  verge  of  written  history,  to  that 
i*emote  era  when  vaguo  popular  ideas  had  not  yet  stereotyped  themselvM 
in  form,  and  when  troubled  man,  face  to  face  with  the  ine:!i])licnble  diffi- 
culties of  his  own  nature  and  its  surroimdings,  worshipped  moat  loyally 
what  he  feared  most.  The  name  is  in  fact  one  of  the  many  relics  of  boar 
or  animal  woi-ship  we  have  in  the  Highlands,  and  belongs  to  the  wide 
class  of  legends  or  myths  that  surround  the  patriotic  life  and  sad  deaUi 
of  Diarmid,  who,  if  a  personage  at  all,  and  not  a  personified  idea,  was 
the  outstanding  social  reformer  of  his  i*ace,  who  oppased  the  coarae  errors 
of  his  day,  tried  to  uproot  its  vulgar  prejudices,  and,  like  all  great  or  true 
reformers,  auffei-ed  for  the  opinion  which  h©  held  and  tried  to  put  into 
practice.  Diai-mid  is  always  iM^presented  as  a  sort  of  Celtic  Achillea,  the 
greatest  huntei*,  perhaps  the  most  genei-ous-hearted  man,  amongst  all 
Feine,  at  once  the  surest  of  aim  and  the  swiftest  of  foot.  Like 
Hercules,  as  no  doubt  he  was,  his  greatest  achievement  was  the  destruo-" 
tion  of  a  monster,  the  wild  boar,  or  great  nmck,  that  ravaged  all  the 
country  of  the  Feino,  and  baffled  all  their  hunters.  But  not  even  Diarmid 
could  escape  the  mysterious  shafts  of  fate ;  for  swift  though  he  was  of 
foot,  sure  of  aim  and  deep  in  counsel,  he  had,  like  his  Gi-eek  prototype,  a 
vulnerable  spot  in  his  heel,  and  through  that  spot  his  open  rival  and 
secret  foe  resolved  to  compass  his  death-  Conan,  another  of  the  Feinc 
was  jealous  of  his  fame,  and,  finding  that  he  could  not  overcome 
strength  by  fair  means,  fell  l)ack  upon  the  resources  of  craft  and  ci 
ning.  And  so  he  approached  Diarmid  in  the  hour  of  his  suprei 
triumph,  with  sweet  words  of  flattery,  and  asked  him  to  measure  tl 
boar  tliat  he  had  just  slain,  so  that  in  all  after  ages  the  magnitude  of 
prowess  might  be  known  fi*ora  that  of  his  deeds.  When  he  measured 
beginning  at  the  head,  the  bristles  yielded  to  his  foot,  and  he  escaj 
Bcathless ;  but  when  he  measured  it  the  i*evei'se  way  the  poisonous  bi 
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bOAr  pieiced  his  foot  in  the  vulnerable  spot,  and  be  diad ;  and  wlien 

fo,  unmatched  in  beau^,  but  fated  for  error  and  woe,  tEe  fair 

Grian — the  sun,  light,  exposure— heai-d  of  the  evil  that  was  to  be,  or 

bad  been,  she  rushed  with  the  sympathy  of  her  heart  to  her  husband ; 

"but  a  random  arrow  killed  her.     And  then  there  was  a  great  fiinei-al, 

Hpd  all  the  hunters  of  the  Feine  wept  the  tears  of  great  sorrow  for  the 

^Kave  and  the  fair.     This  tale  I  heard  years  ago,  near  this  spot,  and  it 

BvhB  probably  gathei*ed  up  in  this  region  of  quaint  romance.     Surely  it  is 

»ot  an  idle  Btory  or  a  meaninglejy?  tale  to  any  one  who  considers  that 

myths  repi'esent  broken  or  crximbled  down  historic  facts,  or  half  sup- 

]ireeaed  ideas,  who  studies  the  extent  to  which  animal  action  and  a  certain 

definite  awe  of  the  animal  creation  enter  into  the  crude  conglomerate 

stories  of  the  old,  but  fast  expiring,  inhabitants  of  those  glens,  or  who 

carefully  examines  the  rL^e  of  Celtic  mythology.  The  whole  collection  of  the 

tales  of  the  Sons  of  Uisnach,  as  well  as  tdl  the  pathos  that  surrounds  the 

death  of  Diarmid,  ia  probably  a  sun-myth,  and  is  by  no  means  of  like 

f'gin,  I  do  not  suppose  that  there  ever  wajg  a  historical  Deirdre,  or  a 
torical  Uisnach,  or  a  historical  Diarmid,  or  a  historical  Ossian,  but 
ly  a  mythic  or  traditional  one,  around  whom  much  human  association, 
even  many  actual  historic  events,  have  gradually  clustered.  Every  no- 
table phenomenon,  and  eveiy  notable  aspiration,  in  this  valley,  from  the 
Krce  of  the  Orchy  in  the  wild  bleak  forest  down  to  ita  mouth,  transfused 
If  into  a  tale  or  a  myth,  which,  though  intensely  concrete,  appeals  to 
the  deepest  being  of  every  lover  of  mountain  sceneiy  or  stirring  deeds. 

Apart,  however,  from  its  prehistoric  or  semi-mythic   associations, 
from  its  connection  with  Beirdre,  the  great  Celtic  beauty,  fi-om  its  tales 

t semi-historical  ckamcters  like  the  Sons  of  Uisnach,  from  ib^  legendary 
tory  of  the  Feine,  its  mythical  heroes ;  apai*t  fi-om  its  circles,  mono- 
is,  memorial  cairns,  and  monuments  of  the  dead  in  such  quiet  nooks  as 
inmacree;  apart  from  its  lake  dwellings  and  its  alioriginal  civilisa- 
tion ;  apart  from  the  great  vitrified  fort  at  Bercgonium  and  its  surround- 
rj  apart  from  all  this  and  such  as  this,  the  distiict  of  Loch  Etive 
has  many  interests  of  a  recent  date,  but  not  of  a  leas  striking  kind,  in 
comers  like  the  ecclesiastical  centre  of  Ardchattan,  where  Colin  Camp- 
bell, perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  the  Campbells,  lived  and  died,  and  at 
Dunstaffnage,  where  Eruce  was  a  visitor.  Ardchattan  has  passeil  through 
three  distinct  stages,  Culdee,  Catholic,  and  Presbyterian,  each  lea\ing 
the  memory  of  a  notable  man  or  event  Hai-d  by  this  place  is  Balli- 
modan,  after  St  Modan.  a  missionary  saint,  who  figures  largely  during 
the  sixth  century  in  the  doubtful  records  of  the  South  and  West  of  Scot- 
land. One  of  the  notable  phenomena  of  the  We^-it  Highlands,  for  many 
centmies,  was  the  Yellow  Bell  of  Ballimodan,  which,  amidst  an  ignorant 
people,  gradually  passed  for  the  panacea  of  the  parish  and  the  shire,  and 
^Diicli  rivalled  in  point  of  efficacy  the  charming' stones  now  in  possession 
of  Mr.  Campbell  at  T^duig.  A  pi-etty  legend  is  attached  to  this  belt. 
''hen  the  aick  could  not  be  can-ied  to  the  bell,  in  the  steeple  of  Balli- 
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modan,  the  bell  had  to  be  ca,rried  to  their  dwellings.     But  unless  it 
brought  hack  promptly  and  properly,  after  itn  curative  work  was  doM^ 
it  would  fly  back  of  it«  ovm  accord,  high  up  in  the  air,  playijig 
while  the  merriest  and  most  melodious  music  ever  heard  in  the 
The  fisherman  out  at  sea  and  the  shephertl  in  the  dusk  of  the  even  wouU 
often  listen  to  its  mysterious  music,  and  know  that  the  yellow  bell  of  till 
Irish  saint  was  on  its  errand  of  mercy. 

I  pass  over  the  j>eriod  when  Ardcliattan  was  the  seat  of  onfe  of  ik 
great  priories  of  the  country,  fi-om  1201  to  the  Reformiition,  in  ffttouref 
one  or  two  facte  of  pexhaps  greater  interest  to  the  general  leader. 

Probably  no  great  Scotchnuin  ever  ran  down  the  Scotch,  mcff 
heartily  than  did  Lord  Macaulay,  who,  whether  ]>artly  of  Knrse  blood CT 
not,  waii  certainly  two-tlurda  a  Highhinder  fi-om  Ardchattam  In  tbii 
graveyard  his  ancestors  lie,  not  very  far  away  from  Glencoe,  wi 
many  an  indignant  Scot  is  still  a  synonym  for  the  disloyal 
Argylemen  ckim  him  as  a  Celt  of  the  Celts.  Hia  grandmother  wis* 
daughter  of  Mr.  Campbell  of  Invei-sragan,  a  small  property  in  tl»» 
palish.  She  mamed  Mr.  ^lacaulay,  the  uncouth  minister  of  liamow, 
then  fresh  from  Uist,  but,  after  ten  yeni-s'  service,  to  be  translate*!,  m 
1705,  to  Inveraiy,  whore^  at  the  gate  of  the  Ducal  palace^  he  gathered  so 
much  refinement,  that  even  Dr.  Johnson  speaks  very  kindly  of  him. 

Of  all  men  connected  with  this  district,  the  greatest  of  wliom 
we  have  any  record  was  undoubtedly  Colin  Campbell,  "  y*  great 
tbematician  of  Ai^le,"  as  Lord  Mumiy  styled  him  in  an  unpublishd 
letter  now  before  me.  Mr,  Campbell  lived  fii'st  as  Episcopalian,  IW 
then  as  Presbytenan,  in  spiritual  charge  of  thi«  pansli,  for  seveml  rei^ 
and  died  Father  of  his  Church  in  172G.  He  seems  to  have  done  his  ordi- 
nary parish  work  well ;  but  he  was  really  a  sober  i^ecluse,  bard-he^ 
and  Hpecuhitive,  immersed  in  nearly  all  the  professional  questions  of  bi 
day.  Men  like  Sii'  I&iac  Kcwton  and  Leibnitz  admired  bis  faculty, 
dec^ply  regi-ettc*!  that  his  *  vicious '  modesty  kept  liim  far  away  from  tJai 
current  of  pi-ofitable  intellectual  life  ;  his  capacity  for  mathematics  wl 
Tjvell  known  to  a  large  body  of  his  contemporaries ;  and  bis  interest  i 
astronomy  was  so  intense  that  to  several  of  his  conntryracn,  includio 
Lord  Murray,  he  was  simply  an  astrologer  swaying  the  hand  of  fate* 
the  district  of  Ardchattau  Ms  memory,  chielly  in  consequence  of  \M 
belief,  is  even  still  dependent  on  his  marvellous  power.  As  a  thinker 
was  incisive,  subtle,  and  persistent,  battling  in  fi^reat  problems,  and  alwa| 
confident  of  victory.  Some  of  hiis  conclusions  anticipate  Berkeley,  an 
others  are  in  the  Hno  of  Samuel  Chirke.  This  interesting  recluse  ha 
hia  joys  and  bb  sorrows,  and,  I  suspect,  passed  a  life  whose  troubles 
often  fatal  to  calm  meditation.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  fragments 
Im  literary  work  presei^ved  from  damp  and  fire  piOA'e  that  he  waa  ows 
the  Diost  thoughtful  Scotchmen  of  his  day,  and  one  of  the  most 
plished  ministers  of  his  ChuiTh  in  any  age. 

In  passing  down  Loch  Etivo  side  the  travel Icr  facee  tettuce  beliifil 
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>,  marks  of  the  old  Beii-beaclies,  beautifully  clotbed  ia  rich  green 
clover,  and  quite  a  paradise  of  sweet  perfumes.     At  Connel  tlie  tide- 
Current  is  very  strong,  bubbling  and  Ixjiling  past  furiously  amongst  the 
rocks ;  and  the  old  keeps  of  I)imst4iffnage  and  Dimolly  stretch  their 
wild  and  melancholy  history  back  to  the  invasion  of  the  Norse  Somerlids. 
Oban  itself  is  a  mongrel  little  to^vn,  pretentious  in  its  arcliitecture, 
And  genteel  in  all  its  profeasions5.    But  it  is  no  part  of  my  present  task  to 
describe  its  scenery  or  its  life.    No  account  of  the  heart  of  the  Highlands, 
however,  can  nowadays  Ito  given  without  some  refei-ence  to  the  most  ubiqui- 
tous of  wandering  Scots>  at  present  tlie  Gael's  great  apostle  and  prophet, 
and  the  most  picturesque  inhabitant  of  the  laud  of  Ijorne.     For  the  past 
t^Ti  years  Professor  Blackie  has  in  Scotland  been  undoubtedly  the  most 
)table  and  pO]ni1ar,  as  well  a.s  the  most  picturesque  of  all  Scotchmen, 
lone  who  in  his  singularly  brilliant  career  has  acted  many  parts,  and, 
(Upon  the  whole,  acted  them  well  ;  who  is  equally  at  home  with  Homer, 
iPkto,  Goethe,  Bante,  and  Duncan  Ban  of  the  narrow  songs  of  the 
glens;  who  has  insight  and  shrewdness  as  much  as  any  of  his  canny 
dOQutrymen,  and  who,  if  before  the  public  brilliant  and  ephemeral,  is  at 
iieai-t  8oHd  and  earnest.      When  the  various  comers  of  his  intensely 
J  versatile  and  eminently  human  natui-e  are  looked  ixjund  and  round,  and 
iWiea  the  source  of  his  spasmfjdic  inspiration  is  underst<X)d,  he  will  take 
lis  place  in  Scottish  history,  not  as  connected  with  ephemeral  interests 
id  popular  problems,  but  as  a  speculative  and  hard-headed  Scot,  with 
prafoimd  glimpaes  into  the  past,  though  wrapped  up  in  the  pressing 
ck'ma  of  the  present  and  the  future ;  a  man  of  unrest  and  progress,  and 
of  wide  as  well  aa  of  solid  acquirement.     Outwardly  ho  is  tho  most 
pictvireflque  of  his  race,  inwai'dly  the  most  youthful  and  brilliant  of  his 
kind. 
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Because  he  doesn't  know  who  I  am  1  ** 

iss  Masters  would  no  more  take  a  joke  than  a  counterfeit  coin. 

tailed  this  to  the  counter  at  once.     **  Because  you  are  my  niece,  my 

I  meant  that  he  didn't  know  you  were  my  niece." 
If  I  go  with  you,  he'll  know  it.  Aunt.     Hadn't  I  better  stay  at 
and  not  discredit  you  ?  " 
I  can't  go  by  myself,  Mabel." 

No,  Aunt,  certainly  not.     I  couldn't  permit  you.     It  wouldn't  be 
0*.    And  if  you're  bent  on  going,  I  suppose  I  must  chaperone  you ; 
;h  I  like  Mr.  Pickles  as  little  as  he  likes  me." 
"We  must  make  allowances  for  him,  my  dear.     He's  self-made,  you 

Then  he  doesn't  do  himself  credit,  Aunt.     He's  Hko  Margaret's 
hmade  wine— no  one  but  herself  can  endure  it." 
My  dear,  he's  yoiu:  member  !  "  in  the  shocked  tone  in  which  an  old 
who  gave  religion  the  place  Miss  Masters  gave  society,  would  say, 
'  dear,  he's  your  clergyman !  " 

That's  just  why  he  should  bo  civil.  Aunt.   You  expect  your  member, 
four  grocer,  to  be  civil  for  the  sake  of  your  patronage." 
Kot  in  the  South,  Mabel.     Never  in  the  South." 
Are  they  never  civil  in  the  South,  Aunt  ?  " 

Never  grocers,  my  dear,  or  people  of  that  kind  ;  never.  I  didn't 
T  Mr.  Pickles  was  a  grocer,"  with  a  shudder  in  her  voice  ;  "  I  thought 
as  a  dyer."  Miss  Masters'  stupid  mistakes  were  made,  not  from 
stupidity,  but  from  inattention  also.  She  never  gave  more  than 
)f  her  not  very  large  mind  to  a  subject  in  which  she  had  no  personal 
5m. 

It's  his  brother  who's  the  dyer,  Aunt.    Mr.  Pickles  is  a  brewer." 
Oh,  a  brewer,"  much  relieved.      "  I  thought  Mrs.  Roxby  said  a 
But  brewers  are  always  members,  my  dear.     No  one  objects  to  a 
er  sitting  for  anywhere." 

And  I  don't,  Aunt.  I  only  object  to  his  sitting  on  me.  He's  wel- 
to  any  other  seat  in  England  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  And  I 
dn't  mind  his  snubbing  so  much  if  he  would  be  snubbed.  But  he 
;,"  in  a  lamentable  voice.  "  You  might  as  well  prick  a  rhinoceros 
a  pin.  I  wasted  the  most  stinging  sarcasms  on  him  the  other  night 
he  put  his  great  clumsy  foot  down  on  me." 

It's  those  long  skirts,  my  dear ;  no  one  can  help  treading  on  them, 
ik  I  shall  wear  my  black  silk." 

Do,  Aunt,"  persuasively ;  for  her  aunt  was  given  to  outraging  pro- 
7  hy  light,  bright  and  juvenile  costumes. 
Yes;  I  think  I  shall.    I  wonder  who  will  be  there." 
The  Beardens  and  Matchlocks  are  sure  to  be  there ;  and,  of  course, 
Augustus  Minnit.    He's  like  that  book  no  gentleman's  library 
Id  be  without,  dull  and  indispensable.     And  the  MiUigans,  I  think ; 
[  hope  Miss  Menzies." 
OL.  XLIII. — ^NO.  263.  ^, 
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"  Wliat  I  ihnt  phin  giil  vdik  rod  hair  1 " 

*'  Plain,  but  wholesome^  Aunt.  Doesn't  disagree  with  yon  like  Wm 
Bugden,  the  heiress,  wbo  does  notliing  else.  There's  no  doubt  about  her 
being  there,  for  Mr.  Cliirence  Pickles'  sweet  sake." 

**  My  dear,  he  hardly  spoke  to  her  in  her  own  house  the  other  nigliU 
I  thotight  it  was  you  he  wt\a  paying  attention  to." 

"  My  dear  Annt,  yon  don't  tidk  of  people  pacing  attention  to  ft  molh 
or  a  beetle.  Mr.  Clarence  Pickles  looked  at  me  so  through  his  eyegiaat, 
as  through  a  microscope,  and  asked  auch  superior  questions  about  my 
haiintfi  and  habits,  that  I  think  he  would  have  stuck  a  pin  through  me 
and  put  me  in  a  gLisa  case,  if  his  fiithcr  hadn't  set  his  foot  upon  mo  aad 
cnisbed  mr,"  Miss  Masters  gatherer!  dimly  and  not  without  comphicency 
that  both  father  and  son  had  been  uncivil  to  Mabel — "  dans  Tatlverat^ 
de  nos  meilleurs  amis  nous  Irouvous  souvent  qnelque  choso  qui  ne  cam 
deplaft  pas'' — eapecially  when  their  ill  lock  is  a  foil  to  our  better  fortane. 
Miss  Masters'  Tanity,  absorbed  and  buj^y  as  a  bee,  "  gathered  honey  from 
the  weed/' 

''  He  made  bimself  very  agreeable  to  me,  my  dear." 

**  Then  it  was  to  i/ou  he  was  paying  attention,  Aunt," 

**  Konaenipe,  Mabel.  I  might  be  his  mother,"  speaking  with  perfect 
seriousness. 

*'  So  you  might,  Aimt.     Mr.  Pickles  is  a  widower." 

**  Mabel,  I  shall  never  maiTy,"  slowly  and  aolemnly,  aa  if  all  her  life 
lay  before  her,  instead  of  behind  her. 

**  Well,  Aunt,  I  shan't  presa  it.  I  should  be  the  last  person  to  nrge 
you  to  marry  them  if  you  think  they  wouldn't  make  you  hajipy.  Ani 
after  all,  rank  isn't  everything.  *  Joaiah  Pickles  and  Son '  sounds  V017 
well,  but  it's  only  a  title.     What's  in  a  name  1 " 

Miss  Masters  was  little  likely  to  understand  ii'ony,  especiaUj 
coming  from  Mabel,  with  whom  hittcniess  of  any  kind  was  uncommon, 
Wbat  was  her  horror,  then,  to  hear  a  scion  of  tho  noble  stock  of  Masteis 
talk  in  this  way  of  people  who  had  sprung  out  of  the  mud,  and  the  mod 
of  Wefton  I     Pah  J 

**  My  dear  Mabel  J  Do  you  Icnow  what  you  are  talking  about,  child  1 
Hank  I     Who  was  Mr.  Pickles'  father?  " 

"  I  give  it  up,  Aunt,"  shaking  her  head  as  at  a  desperate  riddle. 

*'  I  believe  his  father  was  a  draper— a  IhL^nJrapa-/*  einpliatically»  11^ 
if  this  was  the  lowest  of  a  lai^e  nssortment  of  kinds  of  dmi>ers.  '*  So  Mis. 
I  Roxby  told  me.  A  linendmper  in  a  very  small  way  in  Shrimp  Lane.  I 
'  think  it*9  a  pity  Mrs.  Roxby  sboidd  i-akeup  this  old  scandal,  but  tbere  it 
K^  is.  Mrs.  Roxby  has  got  a  piece  of  his  signboard,  she  tells  me,  with  Petef 
I       Pickles  on  it.     *  Peter  Pickles,  Linendraper ! ' "  in  a  low  voice  of  horror- 

"  But  is  it  safe,  Aunt  ? " 
I  "What,  dear  1" 

*  "  Is  it  safe  to  keep  evidence  like  that  in  the  house  ?     Mightn't  Mr«. 

Roxby  be  taken  up  at  any  moment  as  an  accessory  after  the  fact,  I  think 
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if  the  signboard  was  found  in  her  jjossesaioii  ?     If  I  were  she, 
Esbonld  bum  it,  unless  she  keeps  it  na  a  relic  to  cui«  rheumatism." 

"  WLat  nonsenae,  Mabel  I     You  know  ils  well  as  I  that  Mrs.  Roxby 
^t  bear  the  PIcklesea  becauBe  they  won't  know  her." 
P^  Its  charitable  of  Mrs.  Boxby.  then,  to  be  at  such  pains  to  know 
wm.     It  Is  enough  for  most  people  to  know  Josiah  Pickles  and  Son 

tout  going  farther  back." 
'  But  she  doesn't  know  them,  my  dear.     That's  it.     It's  spite,  don't 
Beer 

"  Well,  Aunt,  it'»  vei^y  bad  ;  but,  after  all,  it  was  Mr.  Pickles*  father 
fho  so  disgraced  himself,  ilr.  Pickles  himself  has  broken  with  this  bad 
ast  and  become  a  bi-ewer,  and  may  sit  fi>r  anywhere,  and  so  we  find 
be  noble  cloy  of  the  lincndraper  stopping  a  bimghole.  Don't  you  think, 
^►«mt>  Mra.  Roxby  had  better  let  bygones  ho  bygones  ? " 

**  I  quite  agree  with  you,  my  dear.  It's  not  a  thing  to  talk  about* 
We  should  be  only  too  thankful  that  there's  nothing  of  the  sort  in  our 
&unily,"  as  though  it  was  epilepsy  or  insanity  of  which  ahe  was  speaking. 
"  I  don't  know,  Aunt.  If  we  cut  Mrs.  Roxby  I  fear  she'd  find  some 
Iwjrrible  ancestor  for  us  *  who  disappeared  about  the  time  of  the  assizes.* 
We  all  have  so  many  ancestors,  you  know,  if  you  go  a  bit  bock  ;  and  do 
^W  you  can  you  can't  keep  them  all  select.  There  might  be  even  a 
lincodrftper  amongst  them.  I  mean,"  correcting  hei-self  at  a  shocked  look 
from  her  aunt,  "  I  mean  in  the  old  days,  when  the  business  wasn't  so 
dfeidfuL     Izaak  Walton,  for  instance,  was  a  lincndmper." 

**  A  linemlraper  i  Cert^unly  not.  Not  among  the  Masterses,  at  least. 
This  J^Ir.  Walton  must  have  been  on  your  mother's  side,  Mabel.  I  know 
nothing  about  her  family.  I  believe  they  were  in  trade,  but  I  never  in- 
•i^ured,"  with  an  air  of  immense  magnanimity. 

"  Aunt^  I  can  conceal  it  from  you  no  longer.  My  grandfather  was  a 
*«I-merchant!" 

"My  dear,"  said  Miss  Masters,  after  a  pause,  speaking  slowly,  and  aa 
*B0  who  weighed  well  weighty  woi^ds.  *•  My  dear,  I  don't  tliink  coal  if* 
Ml  a  disgrace.  It's  Wtter  than  soap — a  good  deal  better  than  soap — 
'^  nearly  as  good  as  sugar." 

"  But  not  as  good  as  beer,  Aunt  1 " 
**  Beer  !     My  dear,  beer  comes  very  near  land ! " 
**Ohr' 

*' Yes,  very  near  land,  and  marries  into  the  peerage."  ^liss  Masters, 
*^  the  fashion  of  her  sex,  waa  genei-alising  from  a  single  instance — that 
w  one  of  the  members  for  her  oMm  county. 

"  That's  unfortunate  for  Miss  Sugdeu.  With  Mi'.  Clai*ence  Picklea 
•w  bi«  no  chance  against  tbo  peerage." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Pickles !     1  was  speaking  of  very  big  brewers,  Maljel." 
**Kot  of  verj  small  beer,  Aunt?     There  is  hope  still,  then,  for  the 
°^^t^«i»    1  have  set  my  heart  upon  her  marrving  Mr,  Clarence  Pickles." 
•*Why,dear1" 
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"  To  kill  two  birds  witli  one  atone,  Aunt."  Leaving  her  aunt  ta 
digest  this  blood thii-sty  sentiment,  the  young  lady — who  all  this  time  UA 
been  standing,  di'essed  for  going  out — took  up  a  bulky  satchel  from  Ura 
table  and  quitted  the  room. 

Our  heroine  is  unfortunate  in  the  moment  of  her  introduction—one 
of  the  rare  momenta  in  which  she  could  even  appear  to  be  flippant  and 
ill-natured*     No  doubt  her  banter  of  her  aunt  apiiears  unbecoming,  asd 
her  bittemass  against  Messrs.  Pickles  and  Son  imamiable ;  bat  it  really 
was  not  possible  to  be  seriona  with  Miss  Masters ;  while  the  Picklese^- 
father  and  son — had  been  exaflj>erating.     The  father  had  been  insolently 
uncivil,  because  the  son  had  been  insolently  ci%-i!,  to  Mabel,  and  becaort 
he  thought,  and  let  her  see  he  thought^  that  she  had  encouraged  ttt 
young  gentleman's  intolerable  attentions.     And  this  was  not  the  sole  Of 
chief  cause  of  her  disgust  with  them.     The  sat<!:hel  she  has  just  carried  crtrt 
with  her  was  bulky  wdth  supplies  for  the  sick  child  of  Mr.  Pickles*  nieoei 
This  poor  woman  had  been  left  destitute  by  the  death  of  her  husband  d 
"  woolsorter's  disease  "-=a  common  and  sudden  foi-m  of  death  in  Weftaii 
— and,  after  a  vain  appeal  for  help  to  her  uncle,  had  been  forced  to  go 
to  the  mill,  to  the  neglect  of  her  child,  who  thus  became  one  of  Mabeft  i 
little  patients,     Mabel,  therefore,  was  ^Toth  with  Mr.   Pickles — most 
nnreafionably,  as  that  gentleman's  reply  to  the  appeal  for  help  showed 
He  refused  simply  on  principle.     His  nioce'a  father  had  dnmk  himself  tn 
death,  and  he  had  not  the  least  doubt  that  her  husband  had  hastened  h^ 
death  by   drinking;  and  tlierefor©  he  Mr.    Picklej^ — the   brewer    who 
owned  all  the  lowest  public-houses  in  Wefton — coidd  not  encourage 
temperance   by   relieving  the  widow  and  daughter  of  drimkards. 
refased,  in  fact,  on  high  moral  grounds,     Eut  women,  it  is  well  kno' 
have  no  conception  of  justice  or  principle,  but  are  creatures  of  fi 
alone ;  and  Mabel,  therefore,  was  rather  disgusted  than  delighted 
tlie  admirable  morality  of  the  letter.     She  forgot,  too,  that  Mr.  Pickli 
fciQce  his  candidature,  was  a  pliiJanthropist ;  and  that,  as  cosmopoliUo* 
are  lovers  of  every  countiy  but  their  own,  so  philanthropists,  since  tli6 
days  of  Rousseau,  have  been  lovers  of  eveiy  family  but  their  own.  Indeedj 
at  thk  very  time  Mr.  Pickles  was  building  a  Working  Men's  Institute, 
at  a  cost  of  3,000/. ;  and  waa,  therefore^  little  likely  to  be  heartlesa— 
unless  on  principle. 

Mabel,  then,  was  not  in  charity  with  the  PicUesej^,  and  was  put  as 
much  out  of  temj^er  as  ehe  could  be  by  tho  prospect  of  having  to  accept 
theii'  invitation.  She  knew  her  aimt  too  well  to  have  a  hoj^e  of  escaping 
it.  Go  she  must;  and,  as  the  leek  was  to  he  eaten,  it  was  only  hurntn 
nature  to  swear.  Wc  should  l>e  sorry,  however,  if  our  i-eaders  startcH 
with  the  impression,  which  Iter  caustic  wit  and  keen  sense  of  the  ridicu- 
lous gave  many  of  her  friends,  that  there  was  nothing  serious  in  her,  or 
to  her.  Bein  atli  the  rippling  surface  lay  unKiiKjw»cted  feelings,  secret 
from  their  s^icrtdnchs  and  silent  from  their  depth.  The  girl,  for  instance, 
was  religiou.s  in  lier  own  peculiar  way.     fcihe  di  1   not,  indeed,  attend 
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y  services,  or  embroider  stoles,  or  dijsti'ibuto  tracts  ;  but,  from  a  reli- 
[ious  motive,  she  often  bridled  a  restive  tongue,  and  always  felt  remorse 
fit  ran  away  with  lier ;  and  she  visited  the  sick  children  of  the  poor  in 
ler  neighbourhood  in  a  manner  bo  furtive  and  felonious  that  her  nearest 
rjends  had  no  suspicion  of  her  eccentricity.  In  extenuation  of  a  tnate 
irhich  may  be  thought  morbid  in  a  girl  of  nineteen,  we  must  explain,  in 
IIm  first  place,  that  she  had  no  brothers  or  sisters,  no  mother,  and,  to  all 
jitetitfi  and  purposes,  no  father — for  the  gentleman  who  stood  to  her  in 
Jm^  relation  took  less  interest  in  her  than  in  any  of  the  many  pamphlets 
^prhich  also  he  was  the  author ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  ^he  did  not 
mIow  tiiese  visitfi  to  intei-fcre  with  her  proper  work  in  the  world ;  for 
played,  saiig,  and  went  to  halla^  picnics,  and  parties,  as  assiduoujily 

most  exemplary  young  lady  in  Wefton.  * 
There  was  one  other  singularity  of  hei-s,  due  also  to  her  isolated  !ife,  of 
her  Wefton  frienda  had  as  little  suspicion.  She  was  portentously 
ed.  The  number  and  kind  of  books  she  read  to  please  her  fatheii 
d  have  satisfied  a  Civil  Service  Comml*?aiouer  ;  yet  she  so  concealed 
learning  as  to  seem,  to  all  of  one  sex,  and  some  even  of  the  other,  the 
agreeable  and  accomplished  young  lady  in  Wefton.  How  far  this 
e  of  her  mind  was  affecteil  by  her  face  we  shall  not  undertake  to 
It  was  a  singularly  interesting  face  ;  in  repose  restful,  thoughtful, 
'nl,  like  the  ideal  quaker  face.  Her  clear  grey  eyes  seemed  to  look 
bt  through  you,  and  you  seemed  to  look  straight  through  them  to 
e  pure  soiil  Whind.  It  was  a  face  in  which  sw^eetness  and  light  shone 
together,  and  her  little  patients  seemed  to  read  in  it,  as  in  a  commeatary, 
t^  ueaning  of  the  gospel  stones  she  told  them. 

A  sweet  attractive  Itinel  of  grace, 
A  full  ait^uruQee  given  by  looks  ; 
Con  tin  mil  comfort  in  a  face, 
The  lineameiit«  of  gospel  books* 

Ab  she  left  the  house,  Mabel,  after  her  manner,  was  moved  with, 
ffttiorae  for  her  bitteraess  of  speech — a  remorse  which  was  somewhat 
quickened  on  her  i*eachiug  Mrn.  i^Iathers',  and  learning  that  Mr.  Pickles 
l«d  sent  her  a  load  of  coals,  which  she  had  never  got.  It  had  been  shot 
intothe  cellar  of  a  Mrs.  Flynn,  an  Irish  widow  and  washerwoman,  who 
Wl  in  the  next  house  but  one  above.  iL*3.  Flj-nn  ascribed  the  mia- 
csniage  to  Providence-  saying,  with  niiicli  unction,  that  "if  Mr. 
Pickles  didn't  know  where  to  send  a  load  of  coals,  God  did."  Her  offen- 
iiTely  defensive  manner,  however,  suggested  that  it  was  one  of  those 
caaea  to  which  Joan  of  Arc's  proverb  applies—**  Aydo-toi,  Bieu  t« 
»y^ep4."  Indeed,  there  was  little  doubt  that  JIi-s,  Flynn  had  mieled 
tli«  carter  by  taking  the  name,  for  the  nonce,  of  Mrs.  Mathers.  But 
the  thing  was  done,  and  could ji't  l>e  undone,  at  least  according  to  the 
diaaterested  Mrs.  Flynn-  For,  in  the  firs:  place,  the  coals  were  all 
gone;  in  the  second  place,  they  were  all  duat  and  would  blow  away  if 
lh€y  were  stin-ed  ;  in  the  third  place,  they  were  all  slates,  and  went  olf 
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up  the  chimney  like  the  crack  of  a  gmi — and  small  hlamo  to 
as  slates,  they  were  raoi'e  at  home  on  the  roof  than  in  the  grates' 
reasons  seemed  to  cover  the  case  pretty  completely ;  b«t>  nev 
Mrs.  Flynn  thought  it  necessaiy  to  reinforce  tliem  b)'  adding  sig] 
and  with  arras  akimbo,  that  if  there  was  no  coal  in  her  cellfti%  there 
a  ooaj-hammer  there,  and  any  one  was  welcome  to  it  who  came 
and  prowliug  about  her  premises.     Mrs.  Matbei^,  being  a  meek 
and  prefeiring  to  have  rather  her  coals  than  her  bmins  scattered 
Mrs.  Flyiin's   cellar,  made  no  more  ado  about   the   mattei'  exo^ 
MabeL     Mabel,  however,  who  was  not  a  meek  person,  was  so  moved 
the  double  motive  of  anger  and  pity,  that  yhe  yet  out  at  once  to  see 
Pickles'  u^nt,  by  whom,  it  seemed,  the  coals  had  been  sent— one 
many  hundreds  of  loads  which  were  distributed  among  the  poor, 
of  the  ap|iroach  of  winter,  according   to  Mr.  Pickles — of  the  el 
according  to  evciy  one  else.     Only  the  outrageous  Mrs.  Flynn 
have  roused  Mabel  to  this  enterprise,  from  which  she  .shrank  more 
more  as  she  drew  nearer  the  agent's  office.     At  the  door  she  heidi 
for  full  a  minute,  but  at  last  mustered  courage  to  ring.     In 
minute  she  found  herfcself  in  the  olfice  and  face  to  face  with  Mr. 
Pickles! 

Mr.  Clarenc9  Pickles  seemed  ftomehow  all  eyeglass.  It  gave 
feico  all  the  expression  it  had,  and,  indeed,  all  it  hud  any  title  to 
for  it  expressed  the  dominant  idea  of  his  mind^contemptuous  woaJrf 
ftt  the  existence  of  any  ono  cbe  in  the  world  besides  himself.  He  tif(^ 
it,  as  Mabel  suggested,  as  an  ontomologiiit  uses  a  microscope— to 
exwnine  creatui-es  in&mt^ly  below  liimself  in  the  scale  of  creation ;  and 
he  looked  through  it  now  at  Mallei  as  she  entered  as  at  a  morete 
\j*s«ally  intorevsting  specimen.  He  had  no  doubt  at  all — not  the  \mA^ 
that,  whatever  her  ostensible  errand  to  his  agent's?,  the  real  motive  of  h* 
visit  was  the  hope  of  seeing  liiniself  He  had  fascinated  her  the 
evening,  and  filled  her  with  the  fond  hope  of  fascinating  him. 
Bhe  had,  too ;  the  finest  girl  in  the  West  Riding,  by  Jove,  bar 
And  here  she  was,  fluttering  after  him,  like  a  moth  about  a  ca 
She  had  watched  him  into  the  office — not  a  doubt  of  it— and  had  foil 
for  a  little  Jlirtation.     And  she  should  have  it  too,  egad  ! 

A  single  look  in  Mabel's  face  woidd  have  satii^fied  any  one  in 
world  but  Mr.  Clarence  Pickles  that  such  a  motive  or  action  was  as  ii»* 
finitely  beneidh  her  as— Mr.  Clurence  Pickles  himself.  But  there  at^ 
people  who,  like  Narcissus,  can  look  into  the  purest  fountiiin  and  see-^ 
not  all  heaven  reflected — but  only  the  image  of  themselves. 

"  Miss  Majsters !     Come  in.     How  do?     'Gad,  I  was  in  luck  to  torn 
in  heiH?  this  morning.     Come  in.     Take  a  seat," 

*•  Isn't  Mr.  Long  in  t "  faltered  Mabel. 

"Longi     No,  he  isn't     Won't  I  dol"  with  a  self-complacent  gna 
that  was  nfLiLseous  to  Mabel. 


"  No,  thank  yon. 


Good  morning." 
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"  Ko,  but  I  say,  you're  not  going  1     It's  all  nght ;  Long  will  Le  here 

tly,"  stontiiiig  between  her  aod  tht*  door. 
"  Thank  you,  I  ean't  wait." 
Ob,  yes,    you   can,   for  a  minute,  eh  ?  *'      Mr.  Clarence   Pickles' 
was  insufferably  familiitr,  hut  Mabei  thought  it  ridiculous  to  put 
tragedy  airs  with  such  a  creature, 
**  May  I  trouble  you  to  open  the  door,  Mr.  Pickles  1 " 
**  Come,  I  say,  Mlss  Masters,  you  can't  he  so  cruel.     To  come  in  only 
go  out,  you  know.     S uch  a  disappointment,  you  know.  You  fui'get  toe." 
**  I  think  you  forget  yourself,  Mr.  Pickles,     Allow  me  to  pass." 
**  Here's  Long,"  said  Clai^nce,  sulkily,  as  the  outer  door  was  heard  to 
open.     In  another  moment  Mr.   Pickles  senior  entored.     He  took    in 
the  situation  at  a  glance.     It  was  an  assignation,  that  was  plain  enougli, 
and  Long  Ixad  been  got  rid  of  as^  de  trap.     He  looked  from  one  to  the 
other — savagely  at  Clarence,  insolently  at  Mabel.     She  felt  her  cheeks 
bum  with  a  blush  of  indignation  Avhich  made  Mr.  Pickleb'  atssuranco 
doubly  sure. 

1*^  Oh,  Miss  Masters !     You've  come  on  business  ]  " 
'*  I  came  to  see  Mr.  Long." 
"  It's  very  milbi-tunato  he  should  happen  to  be  out,"  with  an  undia- 
led  sneer.     "  On  business,  of  course  ? " 
"Yes,  on  buaine.ss,"  looking  Jofiiah  straighfc  m  the  face  with  a  fearless 
mce  that  exasperated  him.    Any  kind  of  contradiction,  or  opposition, 
or  exhibition  of  spirit  was  lutolomble  to  him. 

'*  No  doubt  my  son  did  as  well ;  better,  perhaps.  As  a  principal  in 
the  firm,  it  woidd  be  more  his  biisines.s  than  ili%  Long's^  I  dare  say." 

**  Certainly,  it  was  moi«  his  business  than  Mr.  Long's.  It  was  about 
the  relief  of  his  cousin,  Mrs,  Mathers."  Mabel,  though  at  white  heat  at 
Joeiaii's  transparent  insinuations,  ypoke  with  a  cutting  calmness.  But 
Josiah,  50  fiir  from  seeming  disconcerted,  turned  savage. 

"  It  may  be  hia  business,  but  it's  hardly  yours,  Miss  Miisters.  Per- 
haps  you  will  permit  \m  to  look  after  our  relatives  ourselves." 

**  It's  just  what  I  came  to  ask  you  to  do,  Mr.  Picklas.     Your  agent 

ieat  Mi"s.  Mathers  a  load  of  coals  which  was  delivered  at  the  wixing 

I  came  to  ask  Mr.  Long  to  see  the  mistake  set  right.     It  was 

L-dly  my  business,  as  you  say ;  but  Mi-s.  Mathers  had  no  idea  you  were 

looking  after  her  yourselves.     Good  morning,  Mi'.  Pickles," 


CHAPTER  II, 
Revenge. 


Mabel  had  swept  out  of  the  office,  the  ton^ent  of  Joeiah's  wi'alh 
tamed  upon  Clarence. 

"Look  here,  Clarence,  this  is  no  place  for  assignations." 
"  No,  it*8  too  public,"  ia  the  languid  drawl  he  found  mo&t  eQ!ec\.Wfe 
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M'ith  his  fetber,  wljo  tbought  it^  iD^olence  tl»e  essence  of  gentlemaa* 
linesa, 

'•  Public  or  private,  it's  not  the  plaoo  for  them,  ftnd  they  miista^t  In 
made  again  ;  do  yoit  heiir  1 " 
"Better  tell  Long,  eh r* 
*'  Whfifs  Long  to  do  with  it  1" 
••  Move  than  I  have,  I  should  say." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  you  made  no  assignation  %vith  tliat  girl  t " 
"  Gad,  she's  a  likely  prl  to  make  eai  assignation  with,"  exclaimed 
Clarence  with  uousual  vivacity.     He  was  beginning  to  get  a  dim  idea 
of  Mabel. 

"What  brought  her  here,  then?"  asked  Josiah^  whose  suspicioia 
were  shaken,  not  by  Clai-ence's  words,  but  by  hia  manner. 

**  She's  told  you,  bttsn't  sbe  1     She  camo  about  that  Mrs.  What-yoa- 

call-hor.     Here's  Ijong  ;  youM  better  send  him  to  see  if  she  hasn't  oomd 

Btroight  from  theio  ;  **  for  f  •l.'iit'uce  was  curious  upon  this  point  himself. 

Long  was  accordingly  despatched  to  make  inquiry  into  this  matter 

and  redi^esa  Mrs.  Mathers'  gi'ievanoe,  if  there  was  one.     Mr.  Pickles  hid 

now  no  doubt  that  the  meeting  of  JIabel  and  Clarence  was  an  accident 

"  Clarence,  111  treble  your  allow.ince  if  yon  marry  with  my  approval. 

'Blood  or  money,  you  can  have  the  pick  of  the  market.     Whom  has  your 

aunt  asked  for  the  sixteenth  1 "     Joaiah  regai'ded  parties   aa   mai'kote 

vhei"e  his  son  was  to  pick  up  a  bargain  if  ho  coukL 

**  Oh,  the  Deairdena,  Matchlocks,  Milligans,  and  that  lot,  I  believe."* 
•*  Dearden  is  too  liigh-strpjdng.     He'll  be  down  some  day,  mark  my 
wordK.     That   girl    will   Ij©   in    the   gutter    again.     Is    Miss    Sngtko 
coming  1 " 

**  She's  sure  to  come.     She's  everywhere,"  in  an  aggrieved  tone, 
'*  Fifty  thousand  pountlii  &ife  isn't  everywhere,  I  can  tell  you.    A 
good  figure^  too,"  speiiking  of  her  fortime, 

•*  I  don't  know  what  you  cjill  a  good  figure,"  exclaimed  Clarwwei 
roitsed  to  animation  by  thia  outrageous  Btatemont.  "  She's  na  broad  is 
she's  long." 

"What's  her  length  or  biTwidth  got  to  do  with  it  1 "  cried  Joaiiih, 
exfLsperated  l>y  the  introduction  of  this  irrelevant  consideration.  ••  Sk*< 
the  safest  fortune  in  Wefton." 

"  1  don't  think  her  fortune's  as  safe  as  you  imagine.  Mattock  »▼» 
there's  not  half  of  it  in  safe  bottoms." 

**  Mattock's  an  ass.  1  know  whei-e  every  penny  of  it  is";  and  I  ttO 
tell  yoti,  )'ou  might  do  a  deal  worse  than  Miss  Sugden — a  great  deal 
worse.     Is  that  "M-las  Masters  coming  1 " 

•*  She's  likely  to  come  now  !  "  growled  Clarence  sulkily. 
"  There's  an  end  to  that  business,  then,"  rejoined  Josiah  w^th  modi 
complacency, 

**  I  don't  think  there's  an  end  to  the  business  at  all.  Her  father  i« 
one  of  those  writing  fellows,  and  he'll  have  u.s  in  all  the  papers." 
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thought  he  was  a  half-pay  colonel." 
"  Yes,  he's  a  half- pay  colonel,  but  he  writes  for   all   that.     He's 
lilway.^  writing  some  rot  or  other  ia  the  W^fton  }yiim%9.     He'll  he  glad 
5t  hold  of  this,  you  may  he  sure  J* 
^^Tbis  was  a  palpable  hit  of  Clarence's,  for  Josiah  was  not  safe  in  his 
and  a  little  thing  this  way  or  that  would  upset  him  at  the  next 
ion.     He  had   lost   ground   with   the   Liberal   party   (which    had 
imed  him)  because  he  was  too  large-minded  a  man  to  represent  a 
jle  party,  or  even  a  Ringle  constituency.     What  he  set  himself  to 
it  was  the    country   at  lai'ge.      When  the  country   at   ki-ge 
ren?*.i  l>etween  the  I^iberals  and  Con.^^oi'vatives^  Josiah  wavered  ;  but 
m   the   country'   at   largo   inclined  decidedly  to  the    Consorvativea 
iah  took  up  a  decided  Conservative  st^nd.     The  locfil  Liberals,  who 
Josiah   to   ParljKment,   are  too   naixow   to  see  things  from  this 
tl  standpoint,  and  threaten  t<5   \mscat  him  at  the  next  election, 
us  hope  that  in  the  meantime  those  in  high  pkce,s  who  look  on 
'*with  larger,  other  eyes  than  oura,"  and  can  appreciate  Josiah's 
ice  of  party  to  patriotism,  will  honour  his  disinterestedne^ss  with 
baronetcy  it  has  earned. 
Josiah,  therefore,  through  not  bemg  the  man 

To  narrow  hi  a  mind, 
And  to  party  give  up  whiit  was  irtMnt  fi>r  miinltiiid, 

favour  with  the  Lilierals,  who  were  the  majority  in  Wef ton,  and  had 

tery  pi-ecarious  hold  on  his  seat.     A  slis;ht  access  of  unpopularity, 

as  would  be  caused  by  the  publication  of  this  scandal  of  the  neglect 

Ids  niece,  would  ensui'^  his  defeat  at  the  next  election. 

**  I  don*t  know  what  business  it  is  of  Bel's  or  his,"  snxuled  Josiah, 

itb  much  asperity.     Clarence  maint:iined  a  discieet  silence.     He  was 

anxions  that  this  pretty  quarrel  should  Ikj  made  up,  but  he  knew 

it  to  betray  his  anxiety  would  bo  to  ensure  what  it  feared. 

"  That  fellow  King  has  been  going  right  round,  lately,"  resumed 

FoKiih.     King,  tlie  editor  and  proprietor  of  the   Wefton   Witness^  bad 

ick  staunchly  to  his  colours ;  but  Josiah  >va3  under  a  like  delusion  to 

!J»I  which  makes  the  snn  seem  to  us  to  ba  going  right  round— he  was 

iig  right  round  himself.     *'  Tell  Long  to  make  tiie  woman  an  allow- 

of  ten  shillings  a  week,"  he  growled  at  last,  going  towards  the 

And  these  Mastei-ses  T    Hadn't  we  better  let  her  hear  of  it  from 
to  stop  their  tongues  ?  "* 
"  No,  confound  them,  let  them  do  their  worst  now,"  filamming  the 
^r  behind  him. 

Neve^'thelesa  Clarence  sat  down  forthwith  and  penned  an  ample  and 

wi  but  abject  apology  in  Lis  father's  name  to  Miss  Maiiters  ^  thanking 

W  for  bringing  the  case  under  their  notice,  and  begging  her  to  be 

good  enougli  to  inform  Mrs,  Mathei-s  of  the  allowance  she  was  to  have 

?<»kly  from  llr.  Long." 
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Clarenoo  was  proud  of  Lis  diplomacy,  and  witli  some  rea^n; 
there  was  not  the  least  foundation  for  the  fear  with  which  he  in  fit 
his   father.     It  is  true  that  Colonel  Masters   "misused  Kong's 
danmably,"  but  only  for  dreary  discussions  on  scientific  subjects. 
cared  no  more  for  politics  than  a  Laputan.     Besides,  even  Clarenfle ! 
that  Maliel  wiis  above  the  metinness  of  the  revenge  he  had  sii 
So  Clarence  was  proud  of  his  diplomacy,  and  of  his  letter  too- 
brilliant  production — which  he  forwarded  forthwith  by  special  m« 
Thus  it  came  alxiut  that  a  little  more  than  an  hour  after  her  retaFT 
home  Clarence's  npology  came  into  Mabel's  hands.     She  bad  i-^turaeij 
mortified  and  humiliated,  not  least  for  her  own  part  in  a  scene  wl 
seemed  to  her  simply  degi'ading.     And  there  was  still  further  hi 
tion  in  store  for  her  when  she  attempted  to  induce  her  aunt  to  decline ' 
invitation.     Her  ti  imt  had  no  notion  of  decluiing  an  invitation  from^ 
M.P.,  even  though  his  father  had  been  ii  Hnendiaper.     It  was  little' 
for  Mabel  to  say  generally  tliat  both  father  and  aon  had  again 
grossly  rude  to  her  ;  she  had  to  como  down  Uy  pai-ticuhirB  and  go 
a  Bcene,  which,  to  go  over  even  in  thought,  was  like  holding  a  bum' 
the  fii*e.     The  otdy  |K)int  in  the  story,  however,  wliich  fascinated 
Masters'  attention  was  that  with  which  Mabel  started,  that  Mr.  Pic 
niece  was  a  factory  hand.     At  thiB  point  she  made  a  dead  set 
followed  Mabel  no  farther. 

**  He  has  asked  her  1 "  aghast. 

"Whom,  Amitl" 

**  This  niece.     My  dear,  you  ai-e  quite  right,  it  in  most  insulting. 
shall  certainly  not  go  to  meet  such  people." 

Mabel  Hat  silent.     Wliat  hold  could  she  get  on  a  mind  like  this  1 

"  Really  it  is  not  safe  to  go  anywhere  in  these  towns,  not  anywhi 
not  even  to  the  house  of  the  member,"  Miss  Masters  resumed  in  a  fo 

"  He  has  not  asked  his  niece^  Aunt.     You  will  meet  no  one 
lower  than  Mr.  Pickles  hiraself." 

*'  My  dear  Mal>el,  you  said  t!iis  moment  that  3Ir.  Pickles  had 
her  and  some  low  Irishwoman  an  invitation." 

"  Not  exactly  an  invitation,  Aunt — a  load  of  coals." 

**  Oh  !  But  why  should  we  cut  him  for  that  1  He  has  to  do  somAthii 
for  these  people  to  keep  them  quiet  and  hush  the  scandal  up.  You 
are  too  particular,  my  dear.  It  doesn't  do  to  be  too  particular  in  tb» 
North." 

"  I  was  trying  to  explain,  Aunt,"  said  Mabel,  after  a  pause  of  despiiirf 
"  that  Mr.  Pickles  and  his  bod  were  very  rude  to  me  when  I 
their  office." 

'*  To  their  office !     But  what  took  you  to  their  office,  my  dear  f  ** 

**  I  went  to  set  right  this  mistake  about  the  load  of  coala." 

"I  must  say,  then,  Mabel,  that  you   deserved  it.     Why  shouldn't 
Mr,  Pickles  send  her  a  load  of  coals,  even  if  she  was  his  niece  ?  " 

**  Oh,  dear,"  groaned  Maljel,  yet  laughing  in  spite  of  hei*self. 
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xdstake  was  not  in  sending  the  coals,  but  in  delivering  them.  Tliey 
irere  deliTered  at  the  wi-ong  house,  and  I  went  to  see  Mr.  Long  to  have 
^  mistake  set  right,  and  found  only  Mr.  Oiarence  Pickles  in  the  office, 
%nd  his  manner  wasn't  pleasant ;  and  then  Mr.  Pickles  himaeif  came  in — 
But  I  can't  go  over  it  all  figain ;  "  flushing  at  the  recollection  of  the  scene. 
It  was  as  well  that  Mabel  didn't  put  herself  to  the  pain  of  going  over 
It  all  again,  for  Miss  Mastei-s'  mind^  being  slow  working  and  given  to 
hmiging  firCj  was  still  Btuck  dead  at  the  load  of  coals.  It  was  busy  and 
perplexed  about  MabeFs  fervent  interest  in  it,  and  in  low  things  and 
pemoxia  generally.  She  hud  a  kind  of  dim  idea  that  Mabel,  through  her 
diather,  must  have  coal  in  the  blood. 

**I  still  think,  Mabel" — -with  the   air  of  having  given  the  most 
,ent  and  dispasidonate  attention  to  Mabel's  statement  of  her  side  of 
question — "  I  still  think,  Mabel,  that  Mr.  Pickles  wasn't  to  blame 
sending  a  load  of  coals  to  his  niece,  whatever  she  was." 
"  Well,  perhaps  not,  Aunt.     He  may  have  meant  it  kindly,"  giving 
the  hopeless  battle  for  the  pi'esent.     "Against  stupidity  the  very 
fight  in  vain." 
Befom  she  could  renew  it  on  a  more  favourablo  field,  Clarence^s 
came,  and  she  hurried  off  at  once  to  tell  the  good  news  to  Mi-s, 
hers;  while  Miss  Master's  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  take  the 
rt unity  of  her  absence  to  write  and  send  to  post  her  acceptance  of 
invitation. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I  have  written  to  accept  the  invitation,"  she  said, 
irith  perfect  complacency,  on  Mabel's  return. 
"Has  it  gone]" 

"  Yes ;  Jane  took  it  to  the  post.     I  was  very  glad,  dear,  that  I  got 
^  to  agree  with  me  about  it." 

Mabel  took  this  thing  characteristically.     She  had  brought  it  on 

lerself  and  richly  dasorvod  it.     Mr.  Pickles  had  done  his  penance,  and 

slie  had  to  do  hers.     Besides,  not  to  have  accepted  the  invitation  would 

luiTe  been  construed  into  not  accepting  what  was  certainly  a  most 

I  wnple  apology.     So  Mabel  tiied  to  reason  herself  into  resignation— not 

wccessfnlly.     She  looked  forward  to  this  dread  party  with  a  mixed 

f(^lijjg  of  tlisgitst  and  dismay.     And  yet,  as  so  often  happeni?,  it  turned 

out  to  be  one  of  the  pleasantest  parties  she  ever  enjoyed,  though  from 

tto  fadt  of  her  hosts.     They  were  not  pleasant  hosts.     They  were  too 

oonadaas,  and  mmle  their  guests  too  comjcious,  of  their  beiug  supeiior 

^ga     Josiah,    for   instance,    in,    we  will   not  say  overbearing,  but 

'"^jioweiing,  in  conversation.     He  divides  human  knowledge  exlians- 

tively  into  two  categories — ^things  he   knows,   and  tkinga  not   worth 

lowing.     If  you  talk  to  Mm  upon  thinga  he  knows,  he  cannot  help 

wiowiag  you  that  your  opinion  ia  woiihlcss ;  if  you  talk  to  him  upon 

*iung»i  he  does  not   know,  he  cannot  help  showing  you   that  your 

!k   «towledg©  is  worthless;  so  that  he  is  not  a  sociiil  success*     Nor  is 
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is  like  the  original — tbat  is,  a  rancbfinically  corr€«t,  but  vacant  copy,  dl] 
the  colour,  expresgioE,  life  and  soul  wanting.  Clarence's  idea 
gentlemanliness  was  contempt.  It  had  been  shown  to  him.  by  tha' 
acknowledged  leadei-s  of  fashion  in  Oxford  (where  he  stayed  to  Us 
plucked  for  his  Smalls),  ajid  he  showed  it  in  Wefton,  bettering  tiio 
instruction.  This  mi\de  him  an  even  more  unsatisfactory  host  thaa  hi* 
fatheiv  As  for  Misn  Pickles,  the  aunt,  an  entertainment  meant  to  her 
just  what  it  means  on  a  aignboard — provision  for  man  and  beast.  Her 
work  Wgan  and  ended  with  thfi  kitchen^  and  when  she  was  not  in  the 
kitxjhen,  or  itd  purlieus,  in  person,  she  was  there  in  thought,  which 
made  her  ahsent-minded  and  given  to  answer  in  monosyllables,  and  ti 
I'andom,  in  the  drawing-room.  It  was  through  no  fault  of  her  hosts^l 
therefore,  that  lilahel  enjoyed  this  party ;  for  Mr,  and  Miss  Picklea  paid 
her  no  attention  at  all,  and  Clarenct*  too  much.  Nevertheless,  she  did  enjoy 
it  greatly,  owing  not  a  little  to  the  presence  at  it  of  a  young  di^dne — Ker. 
GJeorge  Kneeshaw,  He  was  one  of  the  curates  of  the  parish  church,  but 
not  in  the  least  like  other  curates  of  Mabera  acquaintance.  He  vaaj 
neither  prig,  priest,  nor  coxcomb — the  three  varieties  she  had  hitherto 
known  (lor  Wefton  was  not  fortunate  in  its  curates) — but  just  i| 
gentleman  who  happened  to  be  a  clergyman. 

51al>el  thought  him  clever  and  amusing^  perhaps,  in  some  degree,] 
because  he  plainly  thought  her  so ;  for  even  the  least  vain  prefer  the] 
friends,  a,s  they  prefer  the  mirrors,  that  give  back  the  most  Mattering 
reflections  of  themaelvea.  And  the  sweet  and  subtle  flattery  of  tha 
deference  of  Mr.  Kneeshaw's  manner  was  the  more  attractive  byj 
contrast  with  Mr,  Clarence  Pickles'  patronage,  Mr.  Kneesbaw,  on  his 
part,  encountered  Mabel  with  &  gorprise  not  flattering  to  the  daughters 
of  the  land. 

*'  Have  you  been  long  in  Wefton,  Miss  Masteral  " 
"  That's  a  diaingentious  way  of  aaking  dy  age,  Mr*  Knecshaw.    I 
ahall  not  fall  into  the  trap," 

**  Lived  all  your  life  here  ? "  with  iinfeigne<l  suiprise. 
"All  that  I  remember  of  it.     It's  very  dreadful,  I  know,"  with* 
shocked  shake  of  the  head. 

** Very —for  WefUm."     Mr.   Kneeshaw's  eloquent  dark  eyes  in- 
preted  the  irony  of  this  ungalhmt  sjM^ech  into  the  highest  compliui 
It  was  a  happy  form  of  inoffensive  flattery. 

"  There's  a  great  deal  of  pity  wasted  on  Wefton,  Mr.  Kneeshair. 
We  shouldn't  have  known  we  were  so  wretched  if  it  wasn't  for  the 
missionaries  who  are  good  enough  to  come  to  enlighten  us,"  with  »  ho* 
to  Mr,  Kneeshaw's  doth. 

"Ah,  it's  use ;  you  ai-e  so  used  to  its  wretchedness  you  don't  fetlitj 
Miss  Masters.  '  Our  torments  in  length  of  time  become  our  elejaents, 
you  know." 

"  Or  is  it  '  The  mind  is  its  own  place,'  etc.  I  You  might  at  ]^ 
give  us  credit  for  being  jolly  under  difficulties." 
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A   jonng  lady  capping  quotations  from  "  Paradise  Lost  **  sounds 

idable,  but  it  is  more  the  manner  than  tho  matter  of  a  quotation 

rhich  gives  it  an  appearance  of  periantry  ;  and  in  Mabel's  easy  manner 

was  not  the  least  coasciousncss  of  learning  or  cleverness. 

Mr.  Ckrencc  Pickles,  who  haunted  Mabel  persistentl j,  though  he  felt 

jlf  for  the  most  part  **oiit  of"  the  conversation,  gathered  generally 

lat  Wefton  was  being  abused  by  Mr.  Kneeahaw,  and  was  wroth.     It 

true  no  one  abused  the   place    so   liberally  as  himself.     Like  most 

^eftonians,  in  conversation  with  a  str.*uiger  he  turned  queen's  c\^dence 

i.inst   his   native  town   to  escape  being  confounded   in   a  common 

mdemnation  with  it.     Just  as  Jimmy  Button,  the  Fuegtan,  abused  hiH 

>untrymen  to  Mr.  Darwin  :  *'  All  bad   meu — know  nothing — d- 

[fools." 

But  if  Mr.  Clarence  Pickles'  abuse  of  Wefton  was  indirect  exculpa- 
tion of  himself,  any  one  else's  abuse  of  it  was  indirect  condemnation  of 
^■him,  and  was  resented  accordingly.  Besides,  his  wrath  had  been 
^^batherlDg  blackly  all  the  afternoon  against  this  prig  of  a  curate,  who 
^^Bbad  made  himself  moat  offensive  by  his  monopoly  of  ilabel. 
^  **  If  Wefton  is  such  a  hole,  a  fellow  can  keep  out  of  it,  I  suppoea. 
He's  not  forced  to  come  here,  or  stay  here,  eh  ? " 

iHei'e  was  a  startling  explosion  from  one's  host ! 
**  We  come  as  *  uiissionaiies,'  you  know,  Miss  Masters,"  said  Mr, 
!Kneeshaw  pleasantly,  turning  towards  Mabel  after  an  amazed  look  at 
Clarence.     Clarence^s  temper  was  not  improved  by  hi.s  being  ignored. 
*'  To  parties  1 "  he  sneered  ;  for  the  curates  of  Wefton  were  gay. 
•*  Well,  one  may  meet  savages  who  need  civilising  even  at  parties  ;  " 
this  time  addressing  himself  directly  to  Clai-ence,  hut  still  keeping  to  the 
tone  of  good-tempered  banter. 

"They're  not  likely  to  be  asked  more  than  once,"  retorted  Clarence 
with  a  readiness  whicl\  surprised  himself. 

"  And  don't  deserve  to  be  if  thoy  insult  their  host  intentional ly,  Mr, 
Pickle^/'  said  Mr.  Kneeshaw,  who  was  ashamed  for  himself  and  distressed 
for  Mabel  at  this  supremely  silly  encoiinter.  "  I'm  sorry  you  took 
seriously  a  little  chaffing  abuse  of  Wefton ;  but,  you  know,  every  one 
abuses  the  town  he's  quartered  in  a-s  a  matter  of  course  ;  though,  as  you 

kfay,  he  wouldn't  stiiy  hei-e  if  he  didn't  like  it."  Mr,  Kneeshaw's  apology, 
which  to  ^label  seemed  magnanimous,  seemed  mesuL  to  Clarence,  who 
could  imagine  no  other  motive  for  stooping  than  the  hope  of  avoiding 
a  blow.  Having,  however,  no  sharper  missile  ready,  he  turned  on  his 
heel,  muttering,  peifectly  authbly,  "  Confounded  cad  !  " 
K  •*  I  think  it's  time  for  me  to  go,"  said  Mr.  Kneeshaw,  turning  to 
^  Kabel  with  a  look  of  mixed  amusement  and  amazement. 

**  And  for  me»  too,"  Sidd  Mabel,  who  did  not  look  either  amused  or 
imaxed,  but  disgusted  merely.  Mr,  Kneeshaw  saw  her  and  her  aunt  off, 
and  then  went  home,  thinking  a  good  deal  about  tho  quarrel,  but  this 
ftbove  aU,  that  it  seemed  to  bring  liim  nearer  the  most  charming  girl  he 
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had  ever  met,  ilo  could  afford,  tbei-efore,  to  forgive  Mr*  Clarenoe  Heklei. 
Besides,  he  had  his  revenge  the  very  next  diiy. 

Next  day,  na  he  was  going  through  one  of  the  narrow  lanes  of  | 
Wefton,  he  stopj>ed  to  make  a  ragged  child  ho  knew  happy  with  one  uf 
those  gaily  coloured  halloons  which  are  hawked  tbroug^h  low  neighbo^iN 
hoods.  It  was  an  unlurky  present.  For,  as  the  little  wretch  na 
flnnoting  it  in  triumph  up  the  middle  of  th<?  street,  he  frightened  with  it 
Mr,  Clarence  Pickles'  horse.  It  stopped,  backed,  turned  half  round,  tiH 
a  savage  lash  of  the  whip  sent  it  bounding  in  mad  panic  down  Uio 
sti'eet.  In  a  moment  it  had  knocked  down  and  run  over  the  child, 
reached  the  corner  of  the  wti'eet,  and,  instead  of  turning  with  the  rottdto 
the  left,  rfin  Ktrtiight  on  along  a  short  cut  for  foot  passengers  to  the 
Lancaahii-e  and  Yorkshii^e  station.  The  path  was  broad  enough  till  it 
cros^sefl  the  mil  way  cutting  by  a  wooden  bridge  of  three  planks  forty 
feet  above  the  line  ;  »o  that,  whether  the  horse  took  the  bridge,  or  the 
brow  of  the  cutting  at  either  side,  destruction  was  certain,  Tlw 
groom  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  leap  off,  and  escaped  with  a  couple  d 
broken  ribs,  but  Cliu-enco  seemed  too  bewildered  to  do  moi"o  tban  cling 
to  the  broken  reins.  Kneeshaw,  who  was  on  the  bridge,  looked  round 
when  he  heard  the  shout,  and  saw  the  trap  just  as  it  was  dasldng  (rova. 
the  street  into  the  footway.  He  ran  back  to  leave  between  him  and  tlic 
bridge  a  margin  for  the  struggle,  and  had  a  moment's  pause  for  breath 
before  he  spi-ang  at  the  reins.  He  missed  them,  was  knocked  down,  but 
brought  the  horse  down  too.  It  was  not  a  romantic  mod©  of  stopping 
a  imiaway  horse,  as  by  a  stumbling  block,  but  it  was  effective. 

Clarence  was  at  first  too  nnnerved  to  swear  at  the  offidous  crowd 
which  gathered  round  them  in  a  moment,  though  he  had  the  presence  ot 
mind  to  intercept  some  bnmdy  meant  for  Kiieeshaw.  Indeed,  he  needed 
it  the  moat  of  the  two,  Kneeshaw,  who  had  no  boiie^  broken,  and  did 
not  yet  feel  his  bnibes,  was  giving  collected  ordei^  to  the  men  who  were 
busy  about  the  fallen  horse,  while  Clarence  was  shivering  as  in  an 
ague.  The  brandy,  however,  so  restored  him  to  himself  that  he  wM 
soon  able  to  abose  the  men  who  wejre  cutting  the  traces  as  a  set  of 
bunglei's,  his  groom  as  a  confounded  coward,  and  the  child  he  had  nm 
over  as  an  infernal  little  beggar*s  brat. 

A  man  has  naturally  a  very  kindly  feeling  towards  any  one  whose 
life  he  has  just  saved,  hut  tliis  Clarence  soon  dissipated. 

"  Look  hei-G,  Mr,  Pickles,"  said  Kneeshaw,  quitting  the  horse^s  head 
to  come  up  to  the  side  of  the  trap,  **  if  you  can't  thank  God  for  your  life 
except  by  swearing,  you^d  better  hold  your  tongue."  And,  without 
waiting  to  catch  Clarence's  mutt^3red  reply,  he  walked  back  to  look  after 
the  child  that  was  run  over. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  man  must  bo  veiy  generous  to  feel  duly 
grateful  for  so  big  a  debt  as  his  hfo  ;  and  as  Clarence's  failing  was  not 
genei'OBity,  it  would  surprise  no  one  who  knew  human  nature  to  hear 
that  he  was  not  brought  to  feel  moi^  kindly  towards  Kneeshaw  thj 
the  mortifying  consciousness  of  owing  him  what  he  never  could  pay. 
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CHAPIEE  III. 
Bev.  Gkobge  Kneeshaw. 

^'**I3X*T  Mr,  Knoesliaw  down  yetl"  asked  Mr.  Gant,  in  an  aggrieved 
I  voice. 

Ko,  ^ir"  replied  the  little  maid ;  "  but  I  tiiink  he  is  getting  up,  and 
["Will  be  down  in  a  few  mioiites.     Will  you  step  in,  sir  ?" 

*'  Tbauk  yon,  I  sball  go  up  to  bis  room/'  sfiid  Mr,  Gant  eurtly. 
"Mr.  Gant,  the  senior  cumt<j  of  tbe  parisb  chuix^b  of  Wefton,  was 
rigbteously  enraged  with  his  colleague,  wbose  weddings  be  had  had  to 
take  that  morning.'  It  was  Mr.  Kneesbaw's  week  of  biu^)Hco  duty,  but  as 
be  lived  a  mile  from  the  church,  aod  did  not  tui-u  up  that  morning  for  the 
ireddingK,  the  clerk  Iiad  natural  recourse  to  Mr.  Ciant,  whose  lodgings  were 
sbband.     Now  nothing  tiicd  Mr.  Gant's  eaaily  turned  temper  more  than 
▼eddiogs  as  they  were  conducted  at  the  jmrish  church.    A  marriage,  which 
va«  a  piece  of  business  to  the  clerk  and  an  entertainment  to  the  bridal 
jMirty,  was  a  sacrament  to  him,  and  seldom  waa  one  celebrated  by  him 
without  the  clashing  of  these  conilicting  views.    This  morning,  especially, 
the  profanity  of  the  clerk  in  treating  the  weddings  as  a  piece  of  business, 
wid  of  the  bridal  party  in  treating  them  as  o<MMisions  of  unseemly  re- 
joicing, bad  been  flagrant  and  exasperating.     Therefore  Sir.  Gant  spoke 
sWply  to  the  little  maid,  and  strode  sternly  upstairs. 

**  Kneesbaw  1"  he  cried  aloud,  as  he  stumbled  over  tho  boots  at  that 

|t^tlemaii*e  door.     "  Kneesbaw,  I  say  !  " 

A  profound  snore  was  the  response. 

Having   knocked   twice   impatiently   at   the  donr,   with   no  better 

feeult,  Mr.  Gant  turned  the  handle  and  entered  the  room*     His  first 

Bt^p  landed  him  in  the  bath,  his  next  on  a  pile  of  books.     Besting 

hei*e  for  a  moment  till  liis  eye  grew  used  enough  to  the  dimness  to 

steer  bim  clear  through   the  confusion  of  books,  boots,  bath,  clubs,  and 

dvxxnb  beUs  which  littered  the  floor,  Mr.  Gant  picked  his  way  to  the 

be<ifiide.     Here  a  chair,  with  a  candle  burnt  to  the  socket  and  a  volume 

of  natural  history  upon  it,  showed  for  what  Mr.  Kneesbaw  bad  borrowed 

from  sleep  thr»  hours  he  was  now  paying  back  with  interoat.     The  truth 

i&»  that,  pai-tly  from  the  excitement  and  partly  from  the  pain  of  last  night's 

twiventwe,  Mr.  Kneesbaw  couldn't  get  asleep  till  the  small  hours  of  tho 

ii^oming. 

"Kneesbaw !"  cried  Mr.  Gant,  shaking  the  sleeper  sharply  by  the 
sbeulder,     "  I  say,  Kneesbaw  I  " 

"  la  that  you,  Gant  ?  *'  muttered  Mr.   Kneesbaw  sleepily.     **  What's 
^be  matter  1" 

"  Hatter !     Bo  you  know  what  o'clock  it  i^  1  '* 

"  I  suppose  a  man  must  be  wide  awake  to  know  what  o'clock  it  is," 
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growled  Mr.  KnoetiLaw,  with  mild  but  ill-timed  fiioetiousness.     •*Do  you 
want  me  to  take  your  matins  for  you  1 " 

Now  Mr.  Gant'a  six- o'clock  matins,  as  he  termed  that  mechanical 
monologue,  which  he  pattered  over  in  an  empty  school-house  at  the  rata 
and  with  tho  expresnion  appropriate^  to  **  This  is  the  hous€  that  Jack 
built,"  was  a  sore  subject  between  these  uncongenial  colleagues. 

*'  No/'  said  the  exasperated  Gant ;  *'  but  I  don't  want  to  take  your 
weddings  for  yon  ;  and  you  must  allow  me  to  say  that  it  is  a  scandal  and 
u  disgrace  to  a  priest  to  set  such  an  example  of  sloth." 

'*  Well,  I  don't  know,*'  yawned  the  inipr?rturbabl»"}  Kneeshaw,  tm  ho 
sat  up  and  stretched  himself.  "  Wliat.siiith  tho  Psalmiat,  *  Let  the  .saiati 
rejoice  in  their  beds  '1  I  don't  ca.ll  it  rejoicing  in  your  bed  to  get  up  at 
five  u'clock.  Ail  the  same,  Gant,  I  am  sorry  I  overslept  myseJf,  and 
let  you  in  foi*  the  weddings.  Pay  you  in  fimeraU  next  week.  Stav  and 
have  some  bi-eakfast,  wiO  you  1 " 

'**  Thank  yoii,  I  have  bi^eakfasted,"  replied  Mr,  Gant  sourly,  iTir«U' 
ing  before  his  colleague's  coolnes.H  with  an  irritating  sense  of  impotence, 
**  I  have  my  sick  to  see  after.     Good  morning." 

"  Good  morning.  I  say,  would  you  mind  telling  Fritters  I  shall  U 
down  in  half  an  hour  V 

"  Fritters  "  was  ^Ir.  Kneeshaw's  name  for  the  little  maid,  in  aUimon 
to  her  person  and  toilet  generally,  which  were  scant  and  snippety,  but 
especiaUy  to  her  mode  of  diessiiig  her  hair.  Fritteri>,  by  the  wav,  a  maid* 
of-all-work  of  twelve  years,  took  the  name  from  him,  as  she  would 
have  taken  anything  from  him,  veiy  kindly,  but  resented  its  use  by 
another. 

'Mt\  Gant  Ijeing  gone,  Mr.  Kneesh&w  lay  in  bed  a  little  with  hia 
Ihoughte  tuined  naturally  upon  his  colleague.  "What  a  prig  that  fellow 
is  !  He  has  cultivated  his  natural  didness  by  reading  dull  books  till  he 
has  become  so  tstultitied  as  to  think  himself  clever.  Yet  the  fellow  never 
really  thinks  or  studies.  Ho  cannot  m^dnt^iin  or  even  understand 
argument,  and  cannot  construe  cori-ectly  a  chapter  in  the  Greek 
ment.  He  ciept  through  a  theological  college,  was  ploughed  for  d< 
ordei-s,  and  parsed  a  year  afterwai*ds  only  by  cribbing  and  copying, 
the  bishop's  hands  were  no  sooner  off  his  head  than  he  claimed  a  reverence 
for  himself  tluit  he  would  be  the  last  to  yield  the  bishop.  It  is  good  to 
hear  him  show  up  the  ignorance  of  the  chaplain  who  plucked  him.  and 
the  profanity  of  the  bishop  who  ortlained  him  on  tho  strength  of  an 
ajKJstolic  succession  that  has  changed  nothing  in  him  but  his  dress.  He 
mny  well  hold  on  by  apostolical  succession,"  i>:iid  Mr.  Kneeahaw  ;  '^  it's  all 
he  has  to  boast  of.  If  a  man  has  no  natural  claims  on  our  reajpect,  he 
must  fall  back  on  sui>eniatui"al  claims.  K  the  O'Mulligan  had  been  less 
out  at  elbows,  he  wovdd  have  bi'aggod  less  of  his  descent  from  Brian 
Boroo.     Tiiat  forged  draft  was  all  the  cash  ho  had." 

Having  thus  established  to  his  satisfaction  a  natural  connection  bc- 
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sillincas  and  ritiaaliem,  Mr.  Kneeshaw  addressed  himself  to  his 

Meantime  Mr.  Gant,  on   his  way  to   his  work,  had  his  thoughts 

jually  busy  about  Mr.  Kneeshaw.     **  What  nmde  that  fellow  become  a 

^t  1     He  laughs  at  our  Holy  Church,  her  orders,  her  Bjicramentfl, 

her  creeds.     He  said  to  Jlawson  the  other  day  that  the  Athanasian 

was  like  Temple  Bar  with  the  skulk  on  it — out  of  date,  cither  as 

landmark,  a  barrier,  or  a  scarecrow,  and  the  sooner  it  was  swept  away 

\t  Ijetter  !  Good  Heai-ens  1  This  man  eats  the  bi-ead  of  the  Church,  and 

ms,  Intes  the  hand  that  feeds  him ! " 

The  question  that  Mr.  Gant  asked  himself,  "  What  brought  tliia 
fonah  into  the  ship  of  the  Chui-ch  ?— "  Que  diableallait-il  fair©  duns  cette 
[galere  t  " — will  perhaps  perplex  our  readers  t\s  much  tis  it  did  Mr.  Gant- 
TIjc  troth  is,  Creorgo  Knex-shaw  drifted  into  the  Church,  His  father, 
|ljimself  a  clergyman,  always  intended  him  for  the  ministry ;  his  mother 
set  her  heart  upon  his  entering  it,  and  he  hinLself  did  not  fee!  himself  at 
first  unfit  for  it.     But  he  soon  began  to  find  out  his  mistiike. 

To  begin  with,  he  liad  a  most  uncomfortable  curacy.     Br.  Clancy,  his 
rectt>r,  the  Vicar  of  Wcfton,  who  originall}'  was  a  missvonarj\  then  an  usher, 
then  head  master  of  the  Hertford  Grammar  School,  and  then  Vicar  of 
Wefton,  treated  his  curates  as  fouiih-form  school  boys.    As  a  r*iIo,  therefore, 
no  one  who  had  any  self-respect  could  endure  to  nerve  under  him.  Nor  did 
he  seek  such  to  serve  under  him.  He  preferred  to  justify  the  wide  interval 
he  maintained  between  himsell"  and  his  curates  hj  choosing  such  as  were 
Cir  his  inferiors  in  learning  and  intpllect ;  and  as  he  was  neither  an  able 
fiian  nor  a  profound  scholar  he  had  to  go  low  down  for  his  recruits, 
fliese  recruits  were  promoted  to  all  the  livings  in  and  about  Wefton  of 
vliich  the  Ticar  had  or  obtained  the  patronage ;  and  bo  it  came  about  that 
tile  clergy  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  were,  as  a  rule,  of  a  very  in- 
ferior class.    George  Kneeshaw,  however,  though  a  gentleman  and  scholar, 
*°<i  the  last  man  the  Doctor  would  have  chosen  for  curate,  or  who  would 
"*^^  chosen  the  Doctor  for  rector,  liad  accepted  a  nomination  to  the 
l***leh  church  of  Wefton  on  the  recommenflation  of  his  uncle,  a  college 
"ieii,l  of  the  vicar.     Rector  and  curate  were  not  long  in  linding  out  their 
'^^atiake,  which  could  not  now,  liowever,  bo  rectified  for  two  years,  the 
^■^ii  of  a  first  curacy.      Kneeshaw  was  the  three  tilings  Dr.  Clancy 
"^cst  highly  held  in  hate"  in  a  curate — able,  independent,  and  Broad 
J'*-^ larch;  while  Dr.  Clancy  seemed  to  Kneeshaw, not  perhaps  altogether 
J^^^ly,  the  incarnation  of  CiUit— a  man  whose  idea  of  religion  was  imctuous 
^^V,  who  believed,  so  to  speak,  in  "  soft  money,"  in  an  unlimited  and 
^'^''edeemable  issue  of  paper. 

Thus,  to  begin  with,  Kneeshaw  had  a  very  uncomfortable  cm:ucy. 

^^t  this  was  not  all,  or  nearly  all,  or  anything  indeed,  compared  with 

^'Tiother  great  and  gixjwing  trouble  of  his  life.     Less  than  a  year  after  hia 

*>^^iiiation  he  began  to  find  that  he  had  entei-ed  a  haimted  house,  or, 

r^tier,  a  house  with  a  haunted  room  in  it.     We  cannot  better  expresa 


position 
position.    It  made  hiin  msister  of  his  own  time ;  allowed  him  some  hasm 
to  read ;  gave  Mm  a  choice  of  friends  wide  as  the  pai-ish,  and  broug! 
him  iuto  a  kindly  i-elationshi[i  to  the  poor  that  he  thought  more  of  an! 
made  more  of  thtiu  mont  clorgymen.     But  this  position  he  held  on  t  v 
terms  of  his  uceeptanc©  of  creeda,  articles,  and  doctrine*  that  seemed  t 
him  to  conflict  with  each  other  and  with  reason.     At  fii-st  he  stilled  bU 
conscience  with  the  thought  that,  as  beyond  dispute  the  Articles  loo) 
towar<is  Geneva  and  the  Liturgy  towai'ds  Rome,  no  clergyman 
accept  the  two  together  without  reservation.     But  a  slight  acquaint 
with  the  clergy  of  Wefton — who,  as  we  have  said,  were,  as  a  rule,  of  a  yvj 
inferior  class— convinced  him  that  they  accepted  absolute  contradictions 
in  perfect  good  fkith,  their  consciences  in  this  matter  being  much  clearer 
than  their  brsiins.     In  fact,  his  intercourse  with  the  Wef ton  clergy  ratbtf 
deepened  than  lightened  his  sense  of  responsibihty,  for  no  reasonaJjie 
man  could  listen  to  their  arguments  without  hia  faith  being  shaken. 
Natumlly,  though  illogically,  Kneeshaw's  contempt  for  the  advocatM 
extended  to  contempt  for  their  cause,  and  his  scepticism  under  tlieir 
treatment  berime  more  confirmed  and  profound.     At  first  he  faced  t^i 

^ fought  his  doubta  fiercely. 
He  would  not  mak«  his  judgment  blind  ; 
He  fficed  the  spectrefl  of  tho  miad 
■  Tu  lay  them* 

But  they  were  not  laid.     When  he  seemed  to  have  exorcised  thetxi 
they  returned  sevenfold  and  irresistible  till  he  fled  before  them,  aP^ 
lived  now,  as  we  have  said,  in  a  house  with   a  haunted  room  in  i^» 
whose  door  he  shunned  to  open  and  shuddered  even  to  pass.    He  declin^ 
controversy,  put  aside  apologies  and  aids  to  faith,  where  he  found  "  H^ 
Hglit,  but  rather  darkness  visible  " — which  but  manifested  the  difficidti^^ 
they  were  designed   to  clear — and  retmiied   to   lus   study   of  natm<>^ 
history^  in  which  he  delighted  most  and  found  most  distraction.     Loci^ 
the  haunted  cbainber  as  he  would,  however,  he  could  not  lock  out  th  ^ 
horror  of  it  fi-om  hi*  mind.     It  was  always  there,  latent  or  evident,  anc^ 
affected  his  whole  life,  in  some   respects,  curiously   enough,  for  good-- 
Practiciilly,  scepticism  wrought  in  him  the  zeal  of  a  religion.     It  mad^ 
him  sometimes  sour  and  cynical  in  speech,  especially  in  his  intercourse 
with  his  hi-other  clergj',  but  in  act  it  seemed  to  double  his  natuiul  kindh- 
ne^^s.     Naturally  he  wim  very  generous — to  tho  weak  and  ilepcndent 
generosity  itself — with  women  gentle  as  a  woman,  with  children  child- 
like as  a  child,  humble  with  the  poor,  homely  with  the  simple,  kindly  to 
every  creature  with  tho  claim  of  helplessness.     Now  this  mitural  kindli- 
ness was  raised  by  his  scepticism  into  a  raligion,  in  part  through  his 
eagerness  to  atone  for  the  hetei'odoxy  of  his  thoughts  by  the  orthodoxy 
of  his  life,  and  in  pai-t  through  the  hope  that  his  life  might  re-act  upon 
his  thoughts  to  their  reconversion — a  hope  founded  on  a  text  in  the  New 
Testament  and  encouraged  by  the  advice  of  his  friend  Archer  Lawley, 
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of  Fentan,  a  Bi-oacl  Cbiirclimaji,  with  wlioni  Crdorgo  spent  every 
hour.     Those  who  think  that   he  should  not  have   allowed   his 

ienoe  to  be  sophLsticatoJ  by  thLs  hope  may  have  the  satisfaction  of 
Lowing  that  tho  sin  brought  its  own  pimishmeiit  with  it.     George  was 

ted  and  unhappy,  iying  before  a  spectre  he  had  not  the  courage  to 

Like  one  that  on  a  loncsomo  road 
Both  walk  in  fear  and  dread » 
And  harlDg  once  tura'd  round,  walkj  on, 
And  turns  no  more  his  head  ; 
BocatLSd  ho  knows  a  frighlfci!  fiend 
Doth  close  behind  him  tread. 

When  he  had  dress^l  himself  with  some  difficnlty — for  he  was  badly 
ibniised  and  could  not  stir  his  right  arm  without  pain^and  had  got 

jwnstau's,  he  found  Fritters  in  trib illation.  A  meerschaum  pipe  had 
Men  upon  a  glass  case  containing  a  loathftome  army  of  specimens  of  the 
'Britijih  spider  wliich  George  had  collected  and  aiTaugedj  and  Fritters, 
ftxiping  over  tho  wmck,  wa,i  divided  between  hei'  hoiTor  of  the  spiders 

id  her  desire  to  pick  the  pipe  and  the  shatteiwl  glass  out  from  among 


"Oh,  please,  sir,  I  done  it,"  she  cried,  with  a  fresh  outburst  of  tears. 
*■  I  was  standing  on  a  chair  a-polinhing  of  the  bookcjise,  when  I  shook 
^owu  the  pipe  from  the  top  on  to  the  glass  case.  Eh,  whatever  maun 
IdoT' 

"  Pooh  I "  uaid  George,  taking  up  the  pipe  to  find  a  hairy  and  hideoua 

specimen  crushed  out  of  all  recognition  under  its  bowL     **  Don't  be  a 

chiJd,  Fritters  " — Fiittera  was  of  the  nwiture  ago  of  twelve- — *'  there  isn't 

^'ich  harm  done,  and  crying  won't  mend  it,  anyhow/'     He  was  under 

^Oe  fond  delusion  that  Fritters  was  bemoiiniiig  his  loss  and  deprecating 

^  ajiger,  though  nothing  could  be  farther  from  her  thoughts. 

**  Eh  I  but  shoo  will  go  on  though,"  sjdd  Fritters,  not  in  the  least 
^^'^^oled,  *'  Ye  mind  how  shoo  calJed  me  for  a  week  for  blat:kloading 
**^^our  boots,  air,  and  that  woa  nowt  to  this,"  looking  disconsolately  at 
^^  shattered  case. 

Oeopge  couldn't  help  a  anaile  at  his  egotistical  delusion  that  Fritters* 
IJP^Oern  was  about  him,  while  at  the  sime  time  he  waii  pleased  by  her 
^^"•iV*  in  his  forgivenes-^.     "  She'll  think  it   was  I,   Fritfcei-s,"  said    he, 

P^^ titling  his  hand  kindly  on  tho  girl's  shoulder. 
1^^     *'But,   please,   sir,   if  shoo  ax  you   if  I   done  it!"  asked  Frittera 
Rp^Xiously,  knowing  George  was  a  soft  one  and  fearing  he  might  not  have 

^^  strength  of  mind  to  tell  a  direct  lie. 
H       **  She  can't  ask  me  if  I  say,  *  Miss  Skinner,  I  have  had  a  misfor- 
■t^ile;  would  you  kindly  send  Fritters  for  the  glazier  1 '  " 
'  Fritters  was  as  much  tickled  as  rcdieved  by  the  idea  of  doing  ^liss 

Skinner  in  this  ingenious  way ;  and  her  crushing  terror  of  that  virago 
Unng  been  removed  there  was  room  in  her  heart  for  lighter  anxieties 
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to  stii\  "  Pleafo,  sir,  was  it  a  pai-ticler  im  I "  she  asked,  lookmg  ftt  the 
scniBchod  spider  witli  an  expi-ession  in  which  natural  abhori'ence  aud  <a& 
affectation  of  interest  struggled  together  ludicrously, 

"It  was  a  specimen  of  the  Argyroncta  aquatica^  Fritters,"  BaidGecrge 
solemnly. 

"  Was  it  thoogh  ?  "  exclftimed  Fritters,  looking  now  with  awe  on  iJie 
brute,  **  And  the  glass  will  be  tenpcnce  mayhnp  1 "  Here  she  felt  on 
surer  ground^  for  tenpeiice  wiia  deducted  from  her  scanty  hist  quartflKtf 
wages  for  a  pane  she  put  her  elbow  through.  Suddenly,  to  George's  snr- 
prisep  Bhe  liegan  to  cry  more  silently,  but  more  profusely  than  erw, 
**  I'm  nowt  hut  trouble  to  you,  sir,"  she  eohbeil,  **  hut  I  %mU  learn  them 
tables," 

Thia  heroic  resolution  referred  to  tasks  Mr.  Kneeshaw  sot  her.  He 
gave  Fritters  the  only  thiog  he  ever  grudged  to  give — his  time — borraw- 
mg  her  from  jMIss  Hkinner  for  half  an  hour  of  an  evening  to  teach  her 
to  read,  write,  and  cipher.  The  girl  wjis  a  foundling  from  the  work- 
house, Tecbmmended  to  George  by  her  fi'iendlessness,  and  as  she  took  tiie 
opportunity  of  her  evening  lesson  to  tell  him  her  griefs  and  grieTancO) 
she  soon  letirned  to  look  on  him  as  her  Dfug  ex  maddnd  to  get  heroilt 
of  scrapes.  She  felt  besides  that  there  wa^s  a  1x>nd  between  them  in 
their  common  awo  of  Miss  Skinner,  who  ruled  George  nearly  as  despotic- 
ally aa  ishe  did  Fritters. 

"  Of  couj'se  youll  learn  the  tables,*^  said  George  soothingly,  touched 
by  the  feeling  she  ahowed ;  "  but  I'll  tell  yo«  whnt,  Fritters,  if  Miss 
Skinner  sees  you've  been  crying,  .she'll  know  you've  been  in  miischief." 
This  was  effective,  especially  as  it  was  I'einforced  by  a  shi-ill  cry  firom  tho 
kitchen. 

"  Georgina  !  " — the  workhotis©  mist  resit,  who  was  childless,  hai 
christened  the  foimdling  after  her  husband^'*  Georgina  I  AVhat-are- 
you-a-doing-of-upstjiira-and-not-a-hand-put-to-the-boot^'and-knives-whan- 
it-is-a'most-time-to-be-getting-dinner-ready-you  -  lazy  -  idle  -  gaumless-good- 
for-nowt !  "  This  discharge  of  shrapnell,  shot  out  as  one  word,  was  very 
effective,  and  brought  down  Frittertj  instantaneously,  George  also  felt, 
as  it  was  meant  ho  should,  the  reproach  of  lateness  and  lariness,  and  sat 
down  to  devour  his  breakfast  and  the  Wefion  Wkne^s  simultaneously, 
after  the  manner  of  bachelors.  He  soon  came  acixjss  a  pai*agraph  of  some 
interest,  which  he  read  with  a  giim  smile. 

"Our  readers  will  be  concerned  to  hear  of  an  accident,  which  WM 
like  to  have  had  a  fatal  termimition,  and  which  hjipi)ened  last  evening  to 
Mr,  Clarence  Pickles,  son  af  our  respected  member.  As  Mr.  Pickles  was 
driving  down  Sugg  I^ne — which  it  will  be  remembered  is  the  short  way 
from  Driffield  Street  to  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkishire  Station— a  little 
urchin  ran  out  of  one  of  the  houses  in  that  swarming  neighbourhood 
waving  a  red  flag  m  the  face  of  the  horse.  Tlie  high-spirited  animil 
took  fright,  l^came  uncontrollal  >le,  and  bolted,  and,  having  knocked  doTm 
and  run  over  the  child  which  wai?  the  caui?e  of  all  the  mischief,  dashed 
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Sugg  Lane  into  Slater's  Alley — tlie  footway  wliicli  crosses  the 

tailway  cutting  by  the  plank  bridge.     Here  the  groom  lost  his  nerve  and 

leaped  off,  but  Mr.  Pickles  fortunately  stuck  manfully  to  his  post,  though 

lie  could  not  guide  the  panicstriekpu  auiinal  so  as  to  prevent  it^  knockiiiji; 

down  the  Kev.  Mr.  Kneeshaw,  one  of  the  cumtea  of  the  parish  cburchj 

who,  however,  we  are  happy  to  say,  escaped  without  serious  inj uiy.  As  the 

iibaft  struck  the  reverend  gentleman,  the  liorse  atumlfled  and  came  down 

within  a  few  yards  of  the  cutting,  into  which,  in  all  human  probability, 

it  must  have  plunged  but  for  this  timely  and  most  providential  accident. 

The  horse,  which  was  a  very  valuable  animal,  was  seriously  injured,  and  the 

K&mess,  either  maliciously,  or,  as  we  prefer  to  think,  officiously,  was  cut 

to  pieces  by  the  a^wd  that  collected  about  the  scene  of  the  accident 

The  groom,  h&d  two  ribs  broken  in  his  falJ,  and  the  child,  which  was  run 

and  had  both  its  legs  fractured,  lies  in  a  precarious  state,  ita  mother 

tinately  opposing  its  removal  to  the  Infirmary." 

In  this  piece  of  penny-a-lining,  George  read  the  frank  hand  of  Mr. 

»;  and  indeed  the  reporter,  heariog  of  the  accident,  had  judiciously 

to  head-quarters  to  ensure  the  correctness  of  his  account.     Mr. 

ee  would  probably    have   given    a    truer,    or   at   least   a   more 

usiblc,  naiTative  of  the  affair  if  the  reporter  had  not  come  upon  him 

still  in  a  state  of  irrit*ition  again.st  Sir.  Kneeshaw  and  not  cool 

to  calculate  the  evidence  against  such  a  version  of  the  accident, 

was  not  the  man  to  talk  or  think  much  of  his  pai-t  in  the  afikir, 

more  amused  than  aggrieved  by  the  paragi'aph,  so  far  as  it  oon- 

himself;  that  part  of  it,  however,  in  which  the  reporter,  echoing 

Mr.  Pickles,  showed  less  concern  for  the  injured  child  than  for  the  injured 

and  harness,  was  not  amui^tng.     George  had  seen  the  Httle  fellow 

U*ly  after  the  accident,  and  could  not  get  the  white  face,  patient 

excess  of  pain,  out  of  his  thoughts  as  he  hiy  awake  in  the  night  j 

>n(l  now  he  humed  over  liLs  breakfast  that  he  might  go  to  see  what 

conlJ  be  done  for  the  child. 

Sugg  Lane,  with  its  two  gorgeous  gin  piilacea,  many  foul  and  foetid 

^rshops,  and  its  sordid,  squalid,  crowded  homes,  was  lite  one  of  those 

*OQieii  who  might  be  seen  of  a  morning  standing  about  its  pavement — 

"^^sy,  slatternly,  down-at-heel,  and  unwholesome-lookiug,   a  txwdry 

ftbhoii  or  two  making  her  rugs  look  more  wretched.     In  a  sunken  cellar 

i«  ih'is  unlovely  lane  lay  the  little  child  that  was  run  over — Squire 

■Lauib.  "S^uiie,"    '♦Ctdonel,"   "  Captjiin/*   and  even    *' Lord."  aro  not 

mmon   Christian  names   in  the  levelling  West  Ritling.     The  little 

^ujeUvy  lo^t  in  a  corner  of  a  great  b?d  which  to;>k  up  a  third  of  the 

W,  j\ud  wliicli  he  shared  at  nij^ht  with  his  fathei"  and  motlier.     His 

°^W  had  l^ft  the  wa.sh  tub  to  e;jax  him  into  lying  quiet,  fjr  he  wus 

festlc'VJ  and  feverLsh. 

Lig  tiite  daan,  doy,  doee  nuh."  * 


was 


•  Lie  doTTn,  dear,  do  now. 
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"May  I  come  in,  Mi-f.  Luiub  1 " 

"  Gome  fonuMiB,  Mr.  Kneeshaw,  and  sit  thee  dami.     Aw'tn  fain 
see  yo." 

"How  is  he  to-day?*' 

"  None  flo  weel,"  said  the  poor  woman,  as  she  rocked  herself 
and  foi*ward  in  deep  ti*oiible.    "He  had  some  mak'  of  a  sick  gird •— 
like — after  yoVl  been  last  nec-t,  ami  doctor  coomed  and  'xamined 
and  said  we  must  tak'  him  to  t'  Infirmai-y.     Eh,  my  puir  bairn,  my 
baim+  they'll   niver  tak'  thee  to  t'  liifirmaiy  to    be    a-euttin'  and 
slashin'  and  trj'in'  their  experience  wi'  thee ;  for  tha  knaws,  Sir. 
shaw,  whoD  Joe  Webster,  our  Nancy's  husband's  brother,  fell  off 
steof  and   was  took  tot'  Infirmaiy,  the  doctors  telFd  him  there 
nowt  for  it  but  he  maim  hare  his  leg-  ta'en  off,  and  he  nobbut  a  lad,  asil 
might  be  our  James,  and  ns  fine  a  lad  as  ever  Bte])p*'d,  but  they 
him  amang  'em  did  t'  doctors,  and  cut  his  leg  off,  and  ho  niver  lookl 
up  at  after,*:  but  was  browt  hoam  to  dec.     And  then  to  be  telled 
aw'm  a-murderin'  our  Squire  because  aw'm  agen  his  gwin'  into  t'  In-| 
firmary  1     An'  murdered  he  is,  too,"  cried  the  poor  mother,  stai*tLnu  up, 
void  bending  over  the  bed,  **  trampled  and  trodden  down  like  t'  st< 
in  t'  street,  and  thowt  no  moi-e  on  than   t'  muck  under  t'  horses'  h< 
Eh,  that  ever  I  should  live  to  see  tMs  day  !  " 

George  said  what  he  could  to  soothe  her,  which  wasn^t  much,  Aad!i 
then,  knomng  that  hai'd  work  is  the  anodyne  of  the  poor,  tried  to  divert' 
her  thoughts.     **  I  see  you  have  a  big  wash  to-day,  Mrs.  Lumb,  and  I 
am  BUT©  you  won't  mind  me  if  I  sit  and  watch  Squire  a  bit,  while  yon 
go  on  with  your  washing:,     1  have  a  bit  of  time  to  myself  this  morning." 
"  It's  vany  gooid  on  yo',  Sir.  Kneeahaw,  aw'm  sewer  it  is,  and  awTl 
niver  be  out  on  your  debt,"  said  Mrs.  Lumb,  drying  her  tears  in  her 
apTOn»    "When  he  was  a-ramblin'  and  a-ravin'  last  neet,  and  that  rest-j 
less  that  we  Avere  fair  bet  ^wi'  him,  'twas  '  Mr.  Kneeshaw '  an'  *  Mr. 
Kneeshaw '  ovver  an'  ovver  agin.*' 

Squire  was  still  and  lucid  enough  now,  watehing  with  a  dreamy 
interest  the  grapes  and  the  flaring  picture-book  which  George  added  to 
the  treasures  nuaged  by  his  bed.  These  ti-easures,  which  he  hatl  asked 
at  difrei"ent  times  to  Imve  brought  to  him,  were  only  a  less  pitiful  sigbt 
than  the  child  himself — a  white  marble,  a  string  with  a  round  piece  of 
leather  at  the  end,  a  whipping  top,  twojience  in  halfpence,  and  the 
hm-^^t  bdloon,  whicii  was  found  clutched  in  his  hand  when  he  was  picked 
up.  He  nodded  towards  it  now,  as  George  sat  by  the  bedside  and  took 
the  little  feverish  hand  in  hia  :  "  Bixsken  !  "  he  said,  looking  up  anxiously 
in  George's  face  to  see  how  he  would  tak:e  this  terrible  disaster.  He 
.ieemed  quite  relieved  when  George  only  smiled  and  said — 
**  Never  mind,  Squii-e,  we  can  get  another." 
He  lay  quiet  a  little  to  take  in  this  offer  in  all  its  bearings,  looking  the 


•  "aifd,'*  attack. 

\  "Iiooked  Tip  lit  after,* 


t  "  titpp,"  ladder. 


I,  e,  got  or«r  it* 
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lile  at  the  burst  balloon,  his  mind  wandering  from  it  to  the  accident, 
'irbich  it  was  the  occasion,  with  the  result  of  a  refusal  which  ws^  not 
Knt  to  be  as  ungracious  as  it  sounded — "  Don't  want  another ;  "  and 
ptei,  after  a  pause,  "  Please,  Mr.  Kneeshaw,  I  shall  miss  my  marks." 

"  Eh,  mun  !  he  does  greeat  ower  thim  marks,"  said  his  mother,  whose 
road  Yorkshire  contrasted  with  the  child's  school-taught  English. 
Ewks  for  attendance  were  given  in  the  Sunday-school,  and  a  prize  at 
Me  dose  of  the  year  for  the  full  number.  It  was  curious  to  find  the 
■BBures  of  a  top  and  marble  and  the  troubles  of  the  loss  of  a  mark 
md  a  sixpenny  prize  of  such  importance  as  to  be  remembered  by  the 
mjM.  in  the  midst  of  his  pain  ;  and  Croorge  in  his  present  depressed  mood 
r^aw  the  morbid  moral  that  the  treasures  and  troubles  of  the  lad's  elders 
«mld  not  look  larger  if  taken  from  under  the  microscope  of  their  imagi- 
■tion.  From  this  morbid  moralising  he  was  roused  by  the  appearance  of 
^>ecial  treasure  and  trouble  of  his  own.  He  was  startled  into  dropping 
^rape  he  was  peeling  with  his  penknife  for  the  child  by  a  Yoice  at  the 
CMT. 

"  Does  Mrs.  Lumb  live  here  1 " 

Mrs.  Lumb  herself  was  startled  into  the  astomshing  civility  of  a 
■rtsey. 

*'  Nay  for  sewer.  Miss  MaJsters !     Ould  Betty  sent  for  yo*  after  all  ] 
tailed  her  aw  couldn't  for  shame  ax  yo'  to  come  into  t'  lane,  let  alone 
each  a  boil  as  this." 

"  I  wasn't  sent  for,  Mrs.  Lumb,  but  I  read  of  the  accident  in  the 
Aper  and  thought  I  might  help  you  to  nurse  a  bit.  How  do  you  do, 
fcdr.  Kneeshaw  1    You're  not  hurt,  I  hope  1 " 

**  Thank  you,  I'm  all  right,"  said  George,  who  couldn't  help  a  look 
af  amazement  at  Miss  Masters' appearance  in  the  last  character  in  which 
he  would  have  expected  to  see  her.  Her  ministrations  had  been  con- 
fined to  her  own  neighbourhood,  which  was  in  another  parish  at  the  far 
■ade  of  the  town.     "  I  didn't  know  you  knew  Squire,  Miss  Masters." 

"  I  don't  know  him.  Do  I,  Squire  ?  "  she  said,  as  she  rearranged  his 
tumbled  pillows  with  one  hand  and  with  tlie  other  raised  his  liead  with 
tbe  deftness  of  a  nurse  and  the  tenderness  of  a  mother.  Squire's  wide 
"Pondering  eyes  were  a  sufficient  answer. 

"  I  thought  Mrs.  Lumb  wished  to  send  for  you." 

"  Nooan  soa,  Mr.  Kneeshaw,  aw  niver  thowt  on  axin'  her  into  sich 

•n  a  haaae  as  this.     But  ould  Betty — tha  knaws  ould  Betty,  Miss,  shoo 

that  hawks  brandysnap  an'  sich  mak'  o'  stuff — shoo  telled  me  that  tha 

■   ^ted  the  sick  childer  araand  where  shoo  come  thro',  up  aboon  the  Green 

Harket,  and  that  tha  did  'em  a  deal  more  gooid  nor  t'  doctors." 

The  Prince  could  not  have  been  more  amazed  at  the  sight  of  Cin- 
^Ua  at  home  than  George  at  this  revelation  of  Miss  Masters  as  hospital 
ntme. 

"  Yes ;  I  do  sometimes  visit  sick  children,"  said  the  young  lady  de- 
fiiaUy,  in  answer  to  the  astonished  look  whicli  had  not  yet  died  out  of 
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(Jeorge's  face.     "There's  room  in  Wefton,  I  hope,  for  another 
rjangham." 

Miss  Langham  was  an  odious  old  n^aid,  attached  to  the  parish  cb 
as  tract  and  scandal  distributor,  the  horror  of  its  curates,  the  terr 
its  poor,  and  George's  special  detestation,  as  Miss  Masters  well  knc 

"  I  thought  you  were  close  behind  me,  Jane,**  to  her  maid,  who 
appeared  at  the  door  wrestling  with  a  big  bundle. 

"  Please,  Miss,  I  lost  you  at  the  turn." 

"  It's  a  water-bed  for  Squire,  Mrs.  Lumb.  He  will  find  it  i 
easier  to  lie  on." 

"  I'm  afraid  I  can  be  of  no  use,"  said  George  wistfully. 

"  Unless  you  can  make  beds,  Mr.  Kneeshaw.  But  even  Miss  1 
ham  wouldn't  turn  you  out  of  a  house  in  your  own  parish." 

"  You  don't  know  Miss  Langham  then.  I  shall  call  again  h 
evening  to  hear  what  the  doctor  thinks,  [Mrs.  Lumb,  and  to  bring  S 
the  Sunday-school  prize  he  is  fretting  over.  Good-bye,  Miss  Maste 
shall  report  you  to  Miss  Langham  for  poaching." 

As  George  walked  away  he  thought  that  the  less  he  saw  of  that  3 
lady  the  better  it  would  be  for  his  peace  of  mind,  and  for  his  pes 
conscience,  too.  He  must  not  give  another  hostage  to  the  Churcl 
held  already  so  many  securities  for  his  fealty. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
Mabel — Childhood. 

N  unknown  cause  of  the 
known  effects  whicli  we 
call  phenomena,  like- 
nesses and  differences 
among  these  known 
effectB,  and  a  segrega- 
tion of  the  effects  into 
suhject  and  object — 
thefte  are  the  postulates 
witliotit  which  we  can- 
not think.  Within 
each  of  the  sejE^regated 
masses  of  manifesta- 
tions there  are  like- 
ne&ses  and  differences 
involving  secondaiy  se- 
gregations, which  have 
also  become  indispens- 
able postulates.  The 
vivid  manifestations 
ttting  the  non-ego  do  not  Biinply  cohere,  but  tbeii-  cohesionfl  ha\^ 
invariable  modes  ;  and  among  the  faint  manifeiitations  oonstitut- 
i  ego,  which  ere  products  of  the  vivid,  there  exist  corresponding 

of  cohesion " 
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*'  I  wish,  Mabol,  you'd  put  some  expreasion  into  what  you 
Ck)loneI  Masters  ijetulaiitly. 

"  But  I  can't  understand  it,  father  j  you  might  aa  well  expect 
sion  from  a  barrel-organ." 

**  Ob,  if  you  tiike  it  in  that  way,  and  speak  of  reading  for  your  fi 
as  organ-grinding,  you  had  better  close  the  book." 

'*  I  meant  to  compare  myself  to  the  oi-gan,  not  the  grinder,  d 
repeating  mechanically  the  tunes  put  into  me.  I  read  the  whoI«  ch 
over  last  night,  to  try  to  undertitand  it,  that  I  might  i-ead  it  intelligi 
to  you  this  morning ;  biit  it  was  no  use,'*  said  Mabel  wearily, 
couldn't  make  it  out," 

Her  father's  Kole  reply  was  a  fibrug,  expressive  at  once  of  Iub 
tempt  for  woman's  inteUecfc,  and  hia  martyr-like  resignation  to  the 
that  gave  him  such  a  d^tnghter, 

"  May  I  finish  the  chapter,  fjither  1  There  ai-e  only  two  or  thi^  i 
sentences.*' 

**Yea,  you  may  as  well  finish  it  now,"  said  Mr.  Masters,  in 
injured  tone,     ''  Read  that  hist  paragraph  over  again." 

Colonel  Masters  had  quite  as  good  sight  as  his  daughter,  but  i 
years  before  a  doctor  had  told  him  that  nothing  tried  the  sight  so  n 
as  reading ;  and  fi'om  that  day  he  resolved  to  save  his  own  eye«  at 
expense  of  hLs  daughter's.     He  had  never  thought  of  any  one  but  1 
self  since  he  began  to  think  at  all^  and  a  soldier's  life  does  not  teiui 
any  means  to  make  a  man  unselfish.     If  he  had  married  young  or 
love,  he  might  have  been  di*awn  out  of  bimsolf  more ;  but  he  was  a  < 
firmed  misogjTiist,  and  married  at  thirty-five,  in  despair  of  the  di' 
of  an  Indian  life,  and  in  the  hope  of  having  a  son,  whom  he  m 
up  in  certain  principles  he  had  thought  out  for  himself,  and  was 
to  see  tested.     His  marriage,  however,  disappointed  all  liLs  expecta^ 
and  riither  deepened  tban  lightened  the  gloom  of  his  disposition 
his  life.     His  wife  had  not  mucli  spirit  to  begin  with,  or  she  would 
have  married  him  at  the  bidding  of  her  parents,  and  when  the  little 
Lad  Wiis  broken  a  year  jifber  her  maiTiage,  her  meekness,  which 
meant  to  conciliate,  exasperated  him  by  its  insipidity  more  thaA 
display  of  spirit  would  have  done. 

To  him 
Hht»  was  nil  fault  who  bad  no  fault  at  all ; 
Tor  who  loved  him  inuat  hartj  a  touch  of  earth ; 
Tlie  low  suD  niakts  lh«  coloiu*. 

And  whun,  after  much  ex{"KJctation,  she  wa^  cimlined  at  last 
daughter,  he  lost  all  hope  of  her  ever  being  reasonable,  and  treatecl 
henceforth  with  less  considemtion  than  he  showed  his  Syoe.     The 
woman  would  have  died  of  the  horrible  loneliness  of  his  companic 
but  for  the  arrival  of  Mabel.     Her  she  hid  away  from  her 
aa  some  animals  of  her  sex  hide  their  young  from  their  matee  lest 
should  devour  them,  and  lavished  upon  her  in  secret  all  the 
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tdve  of  her  heart.     Pet  and  seclude  lier  as  ulie  would,  however,  it  was 

Impossible  to  keep  the  child  from  screaming  occasionally,  or  iilwaya  to 

loeep  these  excruciiiting  sci-eams  out  of  the  hearing  of  her  father.     Now 

ltd  liad  a  hon-or  that  was  absolutely  morbid  of  noises  of  all  kinds.    Their 

effect  on  his  exquisitely  strung  nerves  was  such  as  the  whole  housebohl; 

mnd  indeed  the  whole  community,  had  reason  to  dread.     A  good  healthy 

scream  of  Mabel's  in  the  morning  ao  upset  liim  that  he  was  sure  to  beat 

his  Syce,  abuse  his  subordinates,  make  himself  intolerable  to  his  e<|ualrt, 

and  to  ttting  and  stab  hii^  wretched  wife  with  Ravage  sarrasms.     Tn  fact, 

a  scream  of  Mabel's  in  thoBe  days  created  a  sejisatiou  like  that  caused  by 

the  appalling  scream  in  Parmnu, 

Through  (he  open  lattice  clrivcii, 
That  horrid  voice  ascenda  lo  heaveu  ; 
And  thobe  who  hfurd  it  fts  It  past, 
In  mercy  winhwl  it  wore  tho  la&t. 

i  was  no  sooner  heai'd  than  tlu*  men-servants  scuttled  out  of  the  house, 

d  the  women- servants  made  for  the  nursery,  with  all  kinds  of  charms 

soothing  of  the  child.     While  one  danced   it   up   and   down* 

ther  dangled  her  bracelet  in  its  eyes,  a  third  put  a  spoonful  of  some 

iictive   syrup   into   its  too,  too    wide-open    mouthy  while  a  fourth 

le  as  fast  and  air-tight  as  she  could  all  the  11001*8  and  wiudows — its 

wildei-ed  mother  looking  on  ttie  while  in  helpless  trouble.     Nor,  if 

Jlikbel  appeared  in  all  her  Ix^atity  at  tlmt  station  now,  could  she  have 

been  more  talked  of  than  she  was  in  those  days.     Masters  was  not 

popular,  and  his  jiaroxysm  of  rago  upon  tho  birth  of  his  daughter,  and 

recun^nce  at  every  scream  tL,at  recalled  her  existence  to  him,  was  at 

a  joke  and  at  last  a  grievance  to  Jlessrs.  Barclay,  Pearce,  iuid 

who  had  often  to  depend  upon  him  to  make  up  their  whist  paiiy 

aa  evening ;  and  thus  it  happened  that  Mabel  owed  to  an  idle  jest  of 
on^  of  these  gentlemen  the  shaping  of  her  character  and  of  her  early  years. 
They  came  to  tldnk  the  child's  tempers,  which  were  neither  frequent  nor 
^'lolentjthe  final  cause  of  all  Masters'  tempers,  which  were  both  frequent 
*»o<l  violent,  so  that  the  facetioua  Sagar  had  furbished  up  an  old  joke, 
«id  uhristenod  MaM  "  the  t-Lerub/'  because  she  '*  continually  did  cry." 

*'  1  say,"  said  Baixday  to  that  gentleman  one  night,  **  I  can't  stand 
that  fellow  Masters  any  longer." 

"  You  mean  you  can't  stand  losing,  old  boy,"  said  8agar,  who,  having 
*'on  considerably,  wa*i  much  moi*e  patient  of  human  infirmity.  "  But 
-*huiteis  iji  a  beast,  and  no  mistake." 

Barclay,  after  pulling  at  his  pipe  gloomily  for  some  moment^!, 
Stirred  to  his  grievance  :  "  What's  that  they  give  'em  to  keep  'em  in 
good  temper  in  baby  farms  1 " 

"The  bottle,  my  boy;  try  it,  it's  vciy  soothuag,"  said  his  facetious 
^'na,  puahing  the  brandy  bottle  towards  Mm.  "*  Soothing  syrup,  that's 
it;  'why  the  deuce  doeaii't  Pearce" — Pearce  wan  the  doctor — '*  give  it 
floothiag  syrup  1 " 

1_a 
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"  What  I  Riiirder  a  patient  ? — kill  tlie  goose  with  the  gold 

"  Needn't  kOl  it,"  growled  the  morose  Barclay,  "  stun  it  a  bit ;  or,  ( 
Jove,  order  it  home ;  they  do  order  them  home,  you  know." 

"Yes,  before  they're  weaned;  put  'em  in  a  hamper  labelled  'To  | 

)t  dry/    in  charge   of  the   captain,"    said   Sagar,   with    proToktii 
ippancy,  jingling  his  winnings  cheerfully  ;   and  then,  after  a  pftufl 
with  a  sudden  change  to  seriouBneBs,  "  By  George,  though,  it  will  do  I* 

"  Of  course  it  will  do ;  send  it  home  with  an  ayah,"  said  BarcUj 
triumphantly. 

**  Send  it  home  with  its  mother/'  said  Sagar ;  "  that  brute  is  killuii 
her." 

"  "What  I  ai-e  you  going  to  get  sick  leave  ? "  sneered  his  chum 

Barclay  was  too  swinish  not  to  misinterpret  Sagar's  feeling  toward 
Mrs,  llaBters,  which  was  made  up  of  a  chivalrous  mixture  of  admiration 
of  her  lieauty,  revei-enco  for  her  meek  goodnesa,  and  pity  for  her  fate 

**  She  could  go  home  with  the  Sedgwicks,"  said  Sagar,  too  m 
engrossed  with  his  scheme  for  rescuing  her  from  Bluebeard  to  bi 
Barclay's  sneer.  "I  wonder  has  Pearce  turned  in  yet.  I'll  cross  o 
and  Fee ; "  and  before  liarclay  could  muster  up  any  more  clumsy 
the  kind-hearted  and  impulsive  lad  was  across  to  the  Doctor's.  Tb 
Doctor,  who  hadn't  turned  in,  naturally  expected  ail  important  p«tiea 
when  Stigar  bui-st  in  upon  him  imprvtuoHsly. 

'*  Don't  be  uneasy,  Doctor  ;  nobody's  ill,"  said  Sagar  jocosely. 

The  Doctor  tried  to  look  relieved,  but  listened  ralher  eourly  U 
Sagai's  scheme.  He  didn't  like  the  loss  of  so  good  a  patient  as  Mrs 
Masters,  and  he  didn't  like  the  light  use  which  Sagar  proj>osed  to  mab 
of  his  professional  advice ;  but,  on  the  other  hand»  as  he  also  admire* 
and  pitie  I  Mrs.  Masters,  he  suffered  for  his  devotion  to  her  an  hourly 
martyrdom  from  the  tongue  of  his  jealous  shrew  of  a  wife.  Wliilf 
affecting  to  listen  to  nil  Hagnr's  setilimental  and  in-elevant  pleas,  he  W3i4 
wrigliing  the  practical  jtros  and  cmis  in  liis  own  mind,  an<!  at  W 
decided  ihat  lie  had  all  uIodj^'  intended  to  order  Mm.  Masters  herself  t^ 
Kugluml,  that  he  had  spoken  about  the  change  to  her  several  times,  andj 
even  hinted  its  ad\nsability  to  her  husband,  and  that  he  would  put  tli€j 
matter  to-morrow,  once  for  all,  plainly  before  them.  At  the  sametima) 
he  made  it  quite  clear  that  the  idea  was  wholly  his  own,  and  that  it  wrua' 
suggested  hy  the  delicjicy  of  the  lady's  health,  and  not  of  her  illation* 
with  her  husband.  This  Mr.  Sagar  was  not  concerned  to  dispute,  l>^^ 
was  mther  glad  to  confirm,  knowing  enough  of  human  nafcui-e  to  he 
that  the  Doctor  woidd  be  more  zetilous  in  the  advocacy  of  a  schem© 
his  ovra  thun  of  cjue  suggested  l>y  Muother.  It  did  not  neeil  zealot 
adTOcacy*  however.  Captain  IVlasters  wius  only  too  glad  to  lie  rid  of  hi 
wife  Bjad  daughter,  Mr&.  ]yiasters  felt,  and  was  shocked  to  feel,  a  tiili*| 
and  seci'et  joy  at  the  prospect  of  escaping  from  such  a  husband,  and 
carrying  her  little  one  to  a  safer  nest ;  and  the  only  one  distress^  by  tl 
scheme  was  it's  originator. 
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"Poor  Sagar  had  come  to  regard  tUL^t  sweet,  gmcious,  and  unhappy 
»maii  witli  something  of  the  chivalrous  devotion  which  an  entiiusiiLstic 
tpyaltst  would  feel  towards  his  imprisoned  and  oppressed  queen  ;  and  her 
ture  was  as  great  a  grief  to  him  a.H  it  was  a  relief  to  her  hushand, 
I,  however,  the  eflect  of  clearing  ^Mahel'.s  character,  for  iliiaters' 
kpers  were  soon  found  to  he  si>ontaneoiialy  geuei^atetl,  and  not  merely 
)m  of  the  tempers  of  his  dauglitei' ;  and  the  momse  Barclay  was  fain  to 
Imit  that  only  the  devil   could  Iw  the  father  of  Hiich  outhui-sts  as  he 
ice  put  down  to  the  credit  of  the  baljy. 
In  thia  way  it  came  about  that  Mabel's  early  and   impreswonable 
passed  from  under  the  blighting  shadow  of  her  fathers  tyranny, 
ler  first  impressions,  which,  like  a  palimpsest,  w^er©  written  over  with- 
[out  being  erased,  were  all  of  her  mother;  that  is,  of  gentleness,  gnile- 
tiDdelfisbness,  simple  piety,  and  profound  love.     When  she  was 
:jears  old,  indeed,  her  father  spent  with  her  mother  and  her  a  foi-tnight 
'hk  two  years'  leave — tlie  rest  being  given  to  foreign  tnivel ;  but  her  only 
ijireasions  of  bim  were,  that  be  was  chiidLsh  yet  bated  childrenj  and  noisy 
j?et  hated  noise;  to  which  paradoxical  conclusions  she  was  brought  in 
wiae :  whQehe  was  in  the  bouse  she  was  taught  to  sit  still  as  a  stone, 
yet  when  he  talked  to  her,  bo  spoke  in  a  gi'eat  and  terrible  voice- 
truth,  he  shouted  to  her  as  some  people  shout  to  foreigners,  through 
)nfouiiding  dulness  of  intelligence  with  dulness  of  hearing.     '^Tiou  he 
roar  nearly  at  the  top  of  hii^  voice,  ^*  Well,  IMaljel,  how  do  you 
like  your  doll  1 "  the  little  girl,  perplexed  by  a  kind  question  put  so  ter- 
lly,  could  only  look  up  half  amazed  and  half  frightened^  and  would 
confirm  bis  impression  that  she  was,  like  her  mother,  an  idiot. 
By  the  way,  it  waa  curious  to  see  how,  after  this  ti^emendous  quea- 
fihe  hid  her  doll  away  from  him,  as  by  a  derived  instinct,  juKt  as 
mother  bad  hidden  her  in  ber  infancy  away  from  him. 
Nor  was  Mabels  opinion  of  her  father's  intellect  in  those  days  more 
ittering  than  that    be  had   formed   of  hers.     As,  in  order  to  make 
™self  intelligible  to  her,  he  si>oke  not  only  in  a  lond  voice,  but  as 
kHy  as  he  could  in  monosyllables,  or  in  dissyllables  distinctly  divided 
b  a  primer),  she   had  an  idea  that  he,  like  her  ayali,  and  very 
fixibably  all  other  Indian  persons,  was  onJy  at  the  stage  of  education 
^hich  she  had  left  behind  two  yeai«  ago.     So  that  she  in  turn — when 
■^^▼eutured  to  speak  at  all — tried  to  sjK^ak  down  t?o  the  level  of  liis 
'Difeitanding,     living  alone  with  ber  mother,  she  had  come  to  think 
old'fashioned  words   and  ways ;  hut  these  she  tried  so  to  tmns.late 
It  they  should  be  intelligible  to  the  undeveloped  intellect  of  her  father- 
mutual  misunderstanding  made  a  convei-sation  betw^cen  them  rather 
itising.   Of  course,  if  either  had  heard  the  other  Rpeak  to  a  third  pei-son, 
might  Imve  formed  a  worthier  impression  of  the  other's  underatand- 
As,  however,  they  met  only  at  bmch-time — Mabel's  lUnner-hour — 
'odaa  Major  Masters  made  a  point  of  devoting  him.self  exclusively  to  her 
for  the  few  uunutes  they  wei-e  together— in  order  to  draw  out  the  little 
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intellect  she  liad — thei'e   was  no  such  opportunity  of  correcting  their 
eatiniiLtes  of  each  other.     Major  Masters  would  shout  "  Mabel /do 
know  any  stories  1 " 

Mabel,  though  by  this  time  she  bad  got  usc^  to  the  loudn^s  of 
voice,  would  hesitate  about  her  answer-     She  ini.igine<l  that  her  fa 
like  her  ayah,  wished  to  have  retailed  to  him  the  stories  she  reaid 
heard  from  her  mother,  and  site  could  not  at  once  make  her  mind  up  as 
to  what  story  would  suit  hiiti  best, 

'*  Tales,  you  know/*  said  her  father  in  a  still  louder  tone,  thi 
that  *'  tftles,"  being  monosyllabic,  wouM  be  more  intelligible  than  th«' 
(lissyllabic  "  stories."     **  Tales,  you  know,  like  W7to  hWed  Cock  Rchin  f 
or  Babea  in  the  Wood" 

"  Oh,  dear  J  "  thought  Mabel,  **  is  ho  so  far  back  as  tliati  "  and  tliett 
she  went  back  to  the  earliest  stratum  of  stories  in  her  memory.  **  I  know 
the  story  o^Josephf  and  of  Jack  (he  Giarit  KUler^  and  Shvibad  tht  Sailof, 
and  the  Three  Bears,  and  Elisha's  bears  ;  he  was  bold  and  hated  children,** 
she  explained,  thinking  that  stuiy  might  interest  him  most,  as  in  Ik^iIl 
i*e^pects  he  resembletl  the  ]>rf>phet,  '*  And  Litfh  Rfd  JRiding  Hood,  and 
Moses  in  the  buh-usht-s,  and  the  Bales  hi  the  Wood;  but  you  know  that  I" 
she  con'ected  herself,  looking  up  into  bis  face  iuteiTogatively. 

**  She's  certainly  silly/*  thoiiglit  Major  Masters,  who  was  not  perljaps 
singular  in  considering  no  one  wise  who  did  not  think  him  wise. 

"  Or/*  continued  Mabel,  after  a  pause  wliich  her  father  didn't  fiU^ 
she  was  a  terrible  chatterbox  once  her  tongue  was  loosed — "  or  I  cooll 
tell  you  The  Hkven  Wild  SwctnSf  but  you  mightn't  underst —  care  for 
that/*  she  subKtitutefl,  thinking  *'  underst^ind  "  both  too  long  and  too 
uncomplimentary  a  word  for  her  fathor.  He,  meanwhile,  had  forgotten 
hor  existence,  as  he  often  did  that  of  any  one  who  was  speaking  to  him, 
and  bad  gone  off  in  a  reverie  about  the  son  that  should  have  been 
to  him,  and  the  education  be  would  have  given  him. 

The  Major  was  sitting  back  in  his  chair,  after  bis  lunch,  pidling 
long  gi'isszlod  moustache  and  staring  steadfastly  at  her  without  seeing 
*'  How  old  are  you  1 "  hestiid  abruptly^  when  he  had  brought  his  sea 
thoughts  l>ack  to  a  focus,     Mabel  flattered  herself  that  both  the  qa 
and  the  long  stare  that  preceded  it  meant  amazement  at  her  acquirement 

"Oh,  I  knowerer  so  much  mom  than  that,"  she  exclaimed,  forgetting 
to  answer  the  question  in  her  eagerness  to  increase  the  admimtiou 

which  she  thought  it  sprang,     "  I  know- -'* 

"  How  much  are  8  times  6 1 "  inteniipt-ed  her  father. 
This  was  a  ten-ible  blow.  Mabel  was  as  much  below  her  years  i** 
arithmetic  as  she  was  above  them  in  most  things.  She  flushed  all  or9^ 
with  the  sbamo  and  mortification  of  the  reaction  from  pride  to  abas^^ 
mti'nt,  and  l>egan  to  climb  slowly  in  her  mind  the  steep  stejjs  from  8  timo^ 
2  are  16  upwards.  Bhe  hml  just  i^aciied  8  times  6  are  48  when  herfathe-*^ 
impatiently  changed  the  problem, 
"  How  much  aix3  6  tiroes  81" 
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She  Voiild  have  said  at  once  48,  if  in  her  confusion  it  did  not  seem 
Ikftt  as  ^  times  a  thing  mnM  bo  less  than  8  times  a  thing,  48  could  not 
»  right  for  both.  She  puzzled  over  this  till  she  got  so  bewildered  that 
the  only  distinct  idea  in  her  mind  was  a  crushing  sense  of  disgrace,  which 
Itaroi^ht  the  tears  into  her  eyes.  Her  father  no  sooner  saw  this  alarming 
idgn,  which  Keemed  the  storm  signal  of  such  screams  as  used  to  follow  it 
in  her  infancy,  than  he  turned  to  aay  sharply  to  hor  mother,  "  Take  her 
■way."  And  so  poor  Mabel  was  led  away,  sobln'ng  bitterly,  to  be  petted 
ipnd  purred  over  and  consoled  by  her  idolising  mother. 

In  this  way  Major  Masters  came  to  form  a  mean  idea  of  Mabel's 
intellect  from  the  first,  nnd  his  prejudiced  impression  of  it  was  rather 
icoofinned  than  weakened  by  the  little  intercourse  he  allowed  between 
them  in  after  years.  For,  as  he  cared  only  for— to  use  De  Quinoey's 
iction — the  literature  of  knowledge,  and  she  only  for  the  literature 
power,  he  knew  little  and  thought  less  of  her  acquirements.  No 
he  sometimes  made  her  read  to  him  such  books  as  she  delighted 
he  despised;  for  whatever  his  favouiito  Eeview  recommended, 
thought  it  right  to  read,  to  keep  abreast  with  the  age;  but  her 
)le  rendering  of  them  was  lost  upon  his  listlessness,  and  never 
that  she  could  be  intei-eated  in  anything  uninteresting  to  him. 
the  other  band,  Mabel  had  an  extravagant  venei-ation  for  her  father's 
and  intelligence.  If  he  despised  what  interested  her  in  litera- 
it  was,  she  thought,  because^  he  had  left  such  things  long  since 
I,  and  they  lookecl  little  from  the  height  he  had  reached,  '*  She 
ly  felt  him  gi-eat  and  wise/'  and  shared  liis  opinion  not  only  of  him- 
but  of  her.  She  was  told  daily  for  years  of  her  stupidity,  and  was 
to  realise  it  in  reatling  the  dreary  and  maddening  metaphysics  in 
vliich  he  rejoiced,  so  that  the  conceit  of  her  childhood  had  given  place 
to  despairing  diffidence  of  her  own  fiowers,  so  long  as,  like  Miranda,  ehe 
Vncw  no  one  but  her  father.  Wheo,  however,  like  Mii'anda,  she  came 
to  know  a  *'  brave  new  world,"  she  learned  to  think  more  truly  of  her- 
K>lf,  though  not  of  her  father.  Compared  with  liim,  she  felt  herself  still 
Tkt  he  thought  her — dull  and  ignorant  ;  but  she  found  she  could  hold 
Wowii  very  fairly  in  the  society  of  Wefton.  Sho  had,  in  fact,  an  ad- 
vfuitftge  over  the  young  ladies  of  that  society — she  had  not  had  a  first- 
«^^taj«  education.  She  had  nctt  given  the  most  profitable  years  of  her  life 
^  acquiring  stucco  Hccomplii^hments  that  were  meant,  like  female  ants* 
^mgs,  to  bear  their  possessors  to  a  settlement,  aud  then  to  be  nipped  off 
^^  discarded.  Till  she  was  ten  years  old,  her  only  teacher  was  her 
owlhev,  who,  though  sho  felt  painfully  her  incompetence  to  develop  the 
^ul'i's  precocious  powers,  could  not  Ijear  to  resign  her  labour  of  love  to 
a  Inverness.  At  ten  she  lo.st  her  mother,  who,  in  nursing  her  night 
"^J  day  through  an  attack  of  sairlatina,  herself  caught  the  fever  and 
*te  too  worn  out  with  watching  to  resist  it.  Her  mother's  death  nearly 
coincided  with  the  return  of  her  father  from  abroad  to  find  himself  a 
vidowfr  in  charge  of  a  child  so  stupefied  with  her  bereavement  as  to 
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seem  to  him  more  silly  even  than  he  expected.     Her  mother  1 
father,  mother,  sister,  brother,  teacher,  everything  to  Mabel, 
was  80  much  older  than  her  yeai-g  as  to  realise  her  loss  mteusely 
every  turn*     She  flitted  about  the  house  like  a  shadow,  s|Xike  only 
spoken  to,  and  thai  only  in  monosyllablesj  and  ix)red  over  the 
constantly  as  over  a  boiuk  of  travels  that  would  give  her  an  idt^ 
kind  of  place  to  which  her  mother  had  gone.     All  these  si^fns, 
last  not  least  of  all,  confirmed  her  father'^s  first  impression  that 
sillier  even  than  the  average  of  her  sex.     What  was  to  be  don 
herl    To  send  girk  to  school  seemed  to  him  like  **  sending  men 
when   wanting  a  shirt."     Women  had  no  minds,  and  the   fringe 
frippery  of  ornamental  knowledge  they  picked  np,  parrotwise,  at  school, ! 
■was  a  mere  sham  to  conceal  their  mental  nakedness.     Still,  if  she  stared 
at  home,  there  must  be  somebody  to  take  cai*e  of  her,  and  keep  her  out 
of  his  way.     While  meditating  these  things,  he  received  a  letter  from 
an  aged  aunt,  the  terror  of  his  boyhood  and  the  parasite  of  his 
years,  who  periodically  extoi-ted  contributions  from  hiai  under  the 
of  disgracing  the  noble  name  of  Masters  by  going  out  as  a  goverai* 
This  demand  and  threat  were  renewed  in  this  letter,  and  decided  him  | 
to  silence  a  dun  and  secure  a  cheap  governess  by  inviting  the  old  lady 
to  take  charge  of  Mabel's  education.     There  was  but  one  ol>jection  ta 
the  arrangement — the  old  lady  was  distressingly  deaf;  and  though  be 
certainly  wasn't  going  to  take  the  trouble  to  talk  to  her  himself,  still 
Jlahel's  shrieking  her  lessons  to  her  would  be  insupportable.     Why  not 
estftblLsh  a  gynecium — set  apart  one  wing  of  the  house  to  the  exelusiTfl 
use  of  Mabel  and  Miss  Murdoch^  with  double  doors,  densely  paddrf, 
divid ing  i t  from  the  body  of  the  bn i Id i  iig  I   M  iss  M  u nlo ch  hav i  ng  accept*! 
the  charge  subject  to  this  adnnirable  arrangement,  ^labtd  passed  fromth*' 
care  of  her  mother  to  the  rule  of  this  spinster.     Age  had  a  good  deftl ' 
softened  the  sternness  which  had  kept  Colonel  Mnstera'  Ijoyhood  in  »*«. 
but  still  Mi&*i  Murdoch  was  a  formidable  personage^  bony  both  in  body  nB*! 
in  mind,  with,  however,  this  singular  qualification  for  the  post  of  gOT«^ 
TiGss — there  was  one  suhject  she  profcrtsed  to  teach  which  she  really  WW 
thoroughly  knew  herself.     Having  had  in  her  youth  an  excellent  Enghal 
education,  of  winch  she  had  the  taste  and  talent  to  make  the  most,  sN 
knew  and  appreciated  the  best  books  of  the  liest  ages  of  our  literatai< 
and  these  she  put  Mabel  steadily  through,  finding  her  an  apter  pupil  e?d 
than  she  had  been  herself.     But  having,  unfortiumtely,  in  her  old  age,  an* 
in  view  of  becoming  a  governess,  taken  a  fancy  to  master  the  Freaol 
tongue,  she  was  under  the  impression  that  this  acquisition  was  worti 
most  because  it  cost  most.     She  was  especially  proud  of  her  Parisiai 
accent,  picked  up  not  in  Stmtfordatbe-Bowe,  but  from  a  flattering  Freno 
friend*     She  considered  no  lady  educated  whoso  French  pronunciatioi 
was  not  pure,  and  the  shibboleth  of  purity  she  held  to  be  the  pronuncil 
tion  of  the  vowel  U.     If  any  one  will  shout  some  subtle  sound  into  ai 
ar-trumpet  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  he  will  find  a  slight 
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■perving  the  niceties  of  a  pure  pronunciation.     It  is  not  to  l>e  won- 

Bnd  at,  iLen,  if  Mabel,  tlio  martyr  not  of  a  diplitlioug,  l>iit  of  a  vowel, 

linderwent  a  goo<l  deal  of  peraecution  from  failing  to  satifify  Ml<3  Slur* 

ioch's  nice  eai*  on  this  point.     TLere  was  hardly  a  day  in  which  ?he  bad 

Hoi  to  shriek  many  times  over  a  sound  not  unlike  the  cry  of  the  peewit ; 

jft  when  Miss  Murdoch  lay  on  her  deathbed  five  years  after  Mabel 

caiue  under  her  charge,  she  felt  it  a  weight   on   her  conscience  that 

Hie  child  had  not  yet  achieved   a  Parisian  pronunciationr     Lj'ing  on 

W  deathbed,  indeed,  does  not  rightly  descnl^e  the  close  of  tliis  |(i'iui, 

indomitable  woman's  life.     She  sat  and  tiiughfc  in  her  cliaii-  almost  to 

the  Iast»   seeming  to  hold  with  Vespasian  that   "  a   ruler  fthouhl  die 

»tuidijtg ; "  and  the   Rev.  Joseph  ^leekJns  was  nmaze^l  to  hear  Mjtbel 

ibouting  "  Eheu !  "  through  the  ear4riinii>et  the  very  day  hefoi-o  ^lisn 

Murdoch's  death.     He  could  iuterpix^t  it  only  as  a  heathen  nnd  heartlesfl 

Ibmof  lamentation,  and  wns  not  more  edified  by  Miss  Mui'dfK;h'sreiij)onsB 

I  it.   "  Child,  child,  it*a  too  bite  now,"  she  cried,  with  a  hopeless  shake 
the  head.     **  All  these  years  have  been  wasted  !  " 


CHAPTER  V. 
Mabel — Girlhooc, 


ABiL,  while  in  Mia«i  Murdoch's  charge,  saw  little  of  her  father.  At 
im  he  allowed  them  to  take  tlieb*  meiils  with  him  ;  but  as  MiiM,  from 
90  much  witli  Mis**  Murdoch,  shouted  to  every  one  as  she  was  used 
at  to  her.  Colonel  Masters  soon  found  her  NOciety  insupportable, 
Vpou  her  fiirieking  in  a  piercing  treble,  *'  If  yon  pleaae,''  to  him  one  day 
It  dinner,  he  turned  to  the  waitress  with  this  laconic  sentence  of  exile, 
"Mias  Murdoch  and  Miss  Mabel  will  have  their  meala  in  their  own 
^pwlmenta  in  future."     Mabel  henceforth  saw  her  father  only 

In  Tisiu 
Likct  thoae  of  aDgdls,  ibort  and  far  botween. 

Once,  indeetl,  it  occurred  to  him  that  she  might  be  of  isome  use  to 
"Cieace  and  himself.  He  might  mentally  vivLsect  her,  find  out  by  cross- 
•swiination  when  and  how  the  ideas  of  pensonal  identity,  self-consciou-s- 
•«■,  God,  etc  ,  first  arose  in  lier  mind.  She  was  so  young  she  could  not 
Mi'B  hfid  them  long,  and  could  not  have  forgotten  how  she  came   bv 

Mn1.fl  was  sent  for,     Iler  father  sat  at  his  denk  in  his  study  with 
•^reftilly  prepiired  list  of  queatiooa  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  k 
for  jotting  down  the  answers.     Mabel  ato<Ml  before  him  trembling. 
Mked  her  the  most  amazing  question.^,  of  which  one  only  was  in- 
6  to  the  child,  and  it  gave  her  the  idea  that  he  was  anxious 
ttl  her  progress  in  religious  knowledge.     This  unlucky  prepos.^ession 
.Oflicrsdidnot  make  her  answers  to  the  other  questions  more  apt  or 

7—^ 
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acceptable-  Her  father  despidretl  of  antl  despised  her  intellect  more  tl 
ever.  He  had  reduced  the  questions  to  the  lowest  terms  of  simplu 
at  the  cost  of  muf  h  thought,  and  these  idiotic  answers  vfeve  the  resnU 

On  another  occasion  he  tried  again  to  put  her  to  scientific  usf'. 
was  reaclinfr  Darwin's  Expression  of  (he  J'Jmothfts  in  Man  <i7kd  Aim 
and  wished  to  veiify  the  expressions  of  sttffering  ilhistriited  by 
photographs  of  weeping  chitdren  which  adorn  that  pliilosophic 
Accordingly^ — huving  given  up  reluctantly  the  idea  of  making 
cry,  which  ^liss  Murdocli,  with  some  warmth,  revolted  against- 
instructed  her  and  the  servants  to  give  him  instantaneous  notice  of 
outburst  of  tears  of  the  child's.  Ho  seemed  to  think  her  stiU  of  an 
ti>  cry  in  the  hcnrty  wide-mouthed  way  he  saw  in  the  photographs^ 
remembered  in  India.  Mahel,  it  is  true,  cried  a  good  deal  at  this  t 
but  always  quietly  and  in  seci'et  j  and  it  was  so  long  before  she 
surprised  in  the  act  that  her  father  grew  petulant  and  impaiient^ 
took  Miss  Murdoch  more  than  once  to  task  for  lier  remissne-*s.  W 
at  la-stj  however,  the  housemaid  came  flying  to  him  with  the  weli 
news  that  "  Mis*s  Mahel  was  a-crj'ing  of  her  eyes  out,  sitting  on  a  b( 
the  hattic/'  and  he  had  hurried  up  the  steep  steps  to  the  attic 
Darwdn's  hook  in  his  hand,  open  ut  the  illustrations,  he  found  to  hi 
disgust  the  wretched  child  weeping  in  silence  with  niiconi'ulsed  fejitnrt 
over  It  few  rclie-^  of  her  mother.  He  wi*ii  gone  again  in  wrath 
Mabel  had  I'ecovei'ed  from  her  aatonlshment  at  seeing  him  in  n 
wliich  had  hitherto  liepu  a  safe  refuge  for  her  and  the  rata, 
accounted  to  her-self  for  his  sudden  appearance  and  disappearance  b 
supposing  that  he  came  to  seek  something  and  fled  before  the  si 
her  in  the  fear  of  her  shouting  to  him.  She  felt  she  must  have 
trespassing,  that  the  attic  was  in  his  quarter  of  the  house,  and 
was  forbidden  groimd  to  her  henceforth.  Now  there  was  not 
hitherto  on  which  the  lunely  child  did  not  climb  up  into  the  attic 
brood  over  her  treasures  and  the  memories  of  her  mother  they  c»lle<l «] 
The  ghost  storie^s  her  old  nurse  used  to  tell,  a  terror  to  her  then,  wa* 
solace  to  her  now.  She  would  ci*eep  up  in  the  evening  to  the  dark  «tt 
in  the  hope  tliat  she  might  see  her  mother^  and  in  the  iiiitli  tliat,  visili 
or  not,  she  was  near  her  ;  and  Mi*.  Meekins  woidld  have  been  horrifr 
to  hear  her  in  her  prayers  addi*ess  her  mother  as  a  devout  Catho 
addresses  his  patron  saint.  In  this  way  the  attic  became  sacred  to  1 
n.s  an  oratory  and  i-etrmt ;  and  t-o  quit  it  for  ever,  as  she  felt  furcetl 
do  now,  was  rather  a  wroncb  to  her.  She  had  no  need  to  quit  it,  ho 
ever,  for  her  father  never  sought  her  agaiu^  either  in  the  attic  or  d 
where,  till  after  Miss  Murdoch's  death,  when  the  doctor,  called  in  fm 
bilious  attiick,  incidentally  advised  hiui  that  nothing  tried  the  a| 
more  than  reading.  Hereupon  it  occurred  to  him  for  the  thiixl  time  tl 
Mabel  might  be  of  use  in  the  world.  He  sent  for  her  and  set  her  to  m 
a  chapter  of  Buckle's  Civilisation.  She  read  admirably — ix^ading  fori 
deaf  is  a  good  school  at  least  for  distinct  articulation— and  her  fati 
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so  satisfied  that  he  bade  her  be  in  the  sUidy  every  morning  at  half- 
six  ;  for  aa  Incliim  habit  of  early  rising  still  clung  to  him. 
LThus  Mal»el  at  fifteen  was  introduced  to  hooks  tlmt  wero  not  the 
suitable  or  edifying  to  her  ago  and  sex.     llvit  she  rend  as  mont 
read — assimilating  what  attracted  her»  rejecting  what  repelled  her, 
some  Boul  of  goodnoas   from   thiogs  evil,"  and  "gatheiing 
ham  the  weed."     It  -wan  Una  among  the  Satyrs  subduing  them 
looent  service.     She  read  daily  to  her  father  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
breakfast  and  an  hour  and  a  half  aftei\  and  wtia  allowed  to  do 
It  she  would  with  the  rest  of  the  day.     Some  of  it  she  gave  to  music, 
^which  55he  was  but  moderiitely  skilled,  but  of  which  she  was  passion- 
ly  fond  ;  and  miuch  of  it  to  her  own  favourite  books.     In  this  way 
might  liave  grown  silent,  eccentric,  and  unsociable,  if  it  was  not  for 
Rev.  Joseph  Meekins.  Mabel  wont  regularly  to  chui"ch  ;  for,  though 
father  was  an  atheist,  and  would  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
ig  up  a  son  in  his  principles,  he  held  that  women  had  not  soid  enough 
receive  them,  and  that  they  took  to  church  in  their  womanhood  t\s 
ly  and  deapicably  as  they  took  to  dolls  in  their  childhood,     So 
ltd  went  without  interference  to  church  regularly  and  gladly.     It 
the  one  day  in  the  week  in  which  she  could  get  near  her  mother's 
»ve — for  the  churchyard  gates  were  locked  on   weekdays;  and  her 
)lher  still  was  the  only  friend  and  compmniou  she  had  known.    It  was 
one  day  in  the  week,  too,  in  which  she  sfiw  the  world — admii^bly 
seated  in  all  ita  elements  in  church.     And,  lastly,  and  notwtth- 
iding  the  inetTable  dreaiiuess  of  Mr.  Meckins'  discourses,  abe  liked 
mrch  for  its  own  sake.    In  her  early  years  she  had  gone  with  her  mother 
the  Baptist  Chapel ;  but  when,  among  other  street  improvements,  it 
swept  away  and  replaced  by  a  gin-palace,  and  there  was  not  enough 
or  members  to  establish  another,  her  mother  had  taken  her  to 
lurch,  and  eventually  allowed  her  even  lo  l>e  baptized.     In  tlus  way 
iWl  came  by  her  creed  aa  creditably  as  most  of  us,  and  was  asi  rca»on- 
ly  proud  of  her  Church  as  the  hero  of  *•  ILM.S.  Pinafore  "  was  of  his 
|ft«mtiy ;— 

For  be  himself  haa  Bmd  it, 
And  it  B  greatly  to  bis  credit. 
That  he's  aa  EDgliahmaD. 

But  she  was  no  more  proud,  and  had  no  more  reason  t-o  be  proud,  of 
^  Cluirch  principles  than  was  the  Rev.  Joseph  Mepkins.  This  worthy 
man  took  to  liimself  the  credit  of  having  snatched  her  as  a  brand  from 
*iip  burning-  He  had  grave  and  great  doubts  of  her  father's  orthodoxy, 
W>t  merely  because  he  didn't  attend  church^ — ^a  neglect  he  considered 
Indian— but.  because  he  didn't  seem  to  have  sound  views  on  the  subject 
of  infant  baptism.  Colonel  Mastera*  views  on  that  question  were  not,  per- 
"*I«^  altogether  sound ;  but  he  was  not  even  conscious  of  having  given 
^.  Meekins  any  rea^son  to  think  so.  He  would  no  more  stoop  to  argue 
vitii «  clergyman  than  he  would  stoop  to  blow  down  a  child'^s  house  of 
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cai'ds  ;  and.  indeed,  in  the  company  of  a  clergyman  he  usually  gave  wiy 
altogether  to  the  habit  he  had  contracted  from  living  so  much  done  «f 
answering  at  random,  without  listening  to  a  word  that  was  said.  When, 
then,  Mr.  Meekins,  speaking  to  him  of  the  virtual  heathenism  of 
Baptist  children,  and  of  MaberjJ  providential  eacajje  from  that 
and  of  her  baptism  by  hia  predecessor,  Mr.  Bi-ay,  said  that,  '*  terribb 
it  was  to  him  to  think  of  the  number  of  children  who  were  imba] 
in  thifl  Christian  country  from  mere  neglect,  it  was  still  more  terrible  to 
think  of  the  number  who  wei-e  left  puri>osely  and  on  principle  unbeptized* 
— Colonel  Mastere,  pulling  his  moustache  slowlyy  gazing  steadily  into  the 
fire,  and  composing  a  sentence  of  his  forthcoming  pamphlet  upon  "  Thv 
Cfleciim  in  Man,"  had  yet  room  enough  in  his  mind  for  a  hazy  idea  tbil 
;Mr.  Meekins  was  complaining  of  the  numljei's  left  to  him  to  baptiie 
the  neglect  of  his  predecessor. 

'*  Bray  didn't  like  their  squalling",  I  suppose,"  he  said  abseatlf/ 
"  Why  don't  you  wait  to  christen  them  till  they  are  grown  up,  eh  1 " 

'*  My  dear  sir  !  "  cried  Mr.  Meekins  in  hoiTor. 

He  knew  that  Colonel  blasters  held  8ti*ange  and  strong  opinions  upon 
such  unimportant  matters  as  spontaneous  generation  and  the  asci^lian 
origin  of  man  ;  but  he  ne\*er  dre^imed  thiiit  he  had  advanced  so  far  as  to 
rjuestion  the  neceSwsity  of  infant  baptism.  Yet,  damnable  as  the  here^ 
Bcemed,  he  was,  perhaps,  us  much  pleased  as  shocked  at  finding  Colonel 
Masters  inclined  to  it.  He  had  i-eod  up  this  very  subject  lately  for  tJ» 
confutation  of  the  Baptists,  who  swarmed  in  his  prtrish  ;  and  here  was* 
providential  opportuiiity  of  pro\'ing  Ins  armour.  Accordingly,  be  ear 
tercd  into  a  long  argument  to  prove  the  tipostolic  origin  of  infant  baptism, 
laying  special  stress  on  the  fact  that  whole  families,  and  therefor© 
babies,  were  then  baptised  tf>gether.  Meanwhile,  Colonel  Masters, 
in  bus  deniotistnition  of  mtiu's  lieing  as  tlie  l>easts  that  |ierlsh  in  haviu^ 
a  cfficum  and  not  having  a  soul,  did  not  look  as  convinced  by  Mr- 
Meekins'  arguments  as  that  gentleman  had  a  right  to  expect  In  (^d 
the  Colonel  bad  taken  in  only  a  word  here  and  there  of  the  whole 
discourse  ;  though,  when  roused  by  the  silence  at  its  close,  ho  said  in  * 
tone  of  the  deepest  conviction^ — 

"  Quito  so,  Mr.  Meekins,  quite  so.  I  should  baptize  them  in  batcbe* 
— whole  families  together,  as  you  say — except,  of  coui'se,  the  iofant*.  Th* 
noise  is  terrible." 

Henceforth  Mr.  Meekins'  opinion  of  Colonel  Maat€i*s  was  not  only 
that  of  a  man  who  did  not  believe  in  infant  Iwipti^im,  which  was  bM^* 
but  that  of  a  man  whose  disbelief  was  not  shaken  by  Mr,  Meekio  ' 
arguments  for  infant  baptism^  which  was  a  great  deal  wonse^  But,  * 
the  father  was  hopeless,  at  least  the  child  was  reclaimable.  Mabe* 
brought  up  under  such  in8uences,  might  become  a  Baptist  or  an  Au^^* 
baptist !  Something  must  he  done.  Why  not  get  her  to  the  Sund»^ 
school  and  into  iliss  Roxby*s  class  ?  But  her  father,  with  such  views  *>' 
baptism,  would  certainly  object  to  her  learning  the  Catechism.     Ne?©*^ 
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oa  Mr.  Meekins*  cleiu'  duty  to  press  upon  him  calmly,  but 
propriety  of  Mabera  inatractian  in  the  principles   of  the 
ixktch  of  her   adoption.      Accordingly,  haying   bmcetl   himself  for  li 
iperate  struggle,  he  broiiched  the  aubjeet  to  Colond  Mastei's,  who  timazed 
p  by  an  Immediate  consent,  given  a^  if  thei^  was  no  need  to  ask  it  in 
fctter  of  such  infinitesimal   importance.     Thus  Mabel,  through  the 
LT-school,  was  introduced  into  the  world  j  for  through  the  Roxbys, 
whom  she  soon  became  intimate,  she  got  to  know  the  Milligans, 
Hawkshaws,  etc.,  and  was  almost  as  much  in  one  or  other  of 
booses  as  in  her  own.     In  this  way  her  spiiit  recovered  its  spring 
elasticity,  her  shy  and  shrinking  diffidence  diBappeiired,  and  her 
i\  humour  and  keen  wit  came  into  play.     But  an  acijuaintunce, 
bowever  intimate,  with  the  Koxbys,  etc.,  was  not  aitisfying  to  a  nature 
like  Mabel's,  and  the  accident  of  the  illne.s3  of  one  of  her  scholars  {after 
ibe  had  become  a  teacher  herself),  which  set  her  upon  de^*otingher  spai-e 
ire  to  the  sick  children  of  the  poor,  gave  a  new  turn  and  zest  to  her 
ly  life.     It  was  certainly  a  singular  tuste  for  a  girl  of  nineteen ; 
some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  singularity  of  her  bringing  up. 
Mabel  being  now  nineteen,   it  was  tjiiite  time,  according  to  Mis.s 
cby,  that  she  should  "  come  out."    Mabel  was  not  particularly  anxious 
this  epiphany,  but  she  was  accustomed  to  bow  to  Sliss  Roxby's  ex- 
ice  in  all  Borial  matters. 
But  how  is  it  to  Ij^e  done,  Miss  Roxby  ?" 
'*My  dear,  you  must  get  your  father  to  eha|>eron  yon." 
At  this  happy  suggestion,  the  picture  of  her  father's  face  on  being 
ted  to  perform   this  duty,  and  of  his  bearing  in  a  ball-room,  rising 
Ividly  before  Mabel,  was  too  much  for  her  gravity. 

I  don't  see  the  joke,"  Raid   Mis.s  Roxby  .severely ;  for,  though  fihe 
itensely  matter-of-fact,  she  feai-ed  ridicule  as  keenly  as  if  she  had 
I  of  a  satirical  turn  hei-self. 

I  am  afraid  my  father  wouldi/t  see  it  either,"  said  Mabel,  sobei-ed 
this  severity. 

"I  don't  see  the  use  of  all  your  education  if  you  are  not  to  *  com© 

»V"  Miss  Roxby  resumed,  after  a  pause,  which  MaM  wtis  to  construe 

a  lady-like  rebuke.     "Have  you  no  aunt  who  could  come  to  stay  with 


fee;    there's    Aunt   Rebecca,  but- Perhaps,   though,  when 

abroELd  I  might  have  her.'* 
He  goes  abroad  always  in  autumn,  doesn't  he  1 " 
Yes,  about  the  middle  of  Angus t,  and  stays  three  months  awav 
fcUy." 

Tlie  first  of  the  Assemblies  is  in  the  beginning  of  October ;  that 
do/'  said  Miss  Roxby,  with  judicial  decision.     "  Everybody  will  be 

A  public  debut  is  much  the  best." 
Oh,  dear  F  *  coming  out '  seems  a  formidable  piece  of  business,"  said 
,H%bel,  a  little  dismayed;   though  the  portentous   solemnity  of  Miss 
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Uoxby's  face  impelled  hor  to  ncUl,  **  It  i-ouldn't  lie  dont'  by  adve: 
I  suppose  1" 

"  WliatV  asked  M'lf^s  Roxby  in  ]>erplexity. 
Light  jests,  Hko  Hoap-bubbles,  arc  not  uiiide  in  be  liancUetli 
and  examined  in  the  way  in  which  Miss  Roxby  inaiiited  on 
them  ;  and  beaidee,  Mabel  i-e^etted  her  flippancy  in  the  moment  of  gi 
way  to  it.     She  owed  Mis^  Roxby  a  gi'eat  deal  of  kindness,  and  felt 
grateful  when  she  yielded  to  the  temptation  to  shock  her  prun 
propriety.     "  Only  a  silly  joke,  Miss  Roxby.     I  shall  do  as  you 
It'a  rather  tiying  to  begin  with  a  public  ball,  but  I  dare  pay  it's 
to  phin^  in  than  to  wade  in." 

"  The  next  thitii^  t^>  decide,"  said  Miss  Roxby,  in  the  manner 
clminnan  wht>  liad  got  through  a  deal  of  business,  and  had  a  deal  stilj 
get  thi'ough — *'  the  next  thing  to  decide  upon  is — ^your  dress." 

*'  Dress  !     Why,  the  fashion  may  change  three  times  before  then. 
"Fashions  change,  but   not    colours,  Mabel,"  an   aphorism  whi 
sounded  so  like  a  text  that  it  quite  imposed  on  ^liss  Roxby  herself 
impression  that  she  was  on  the  bordera  of  a  solemn  sxibject.     "  We  mi 
not  forget  that,  my  dear.     Fashions  change,  but  not  colours. 

"  Alwaj's  excepting  Mr.  Pickles'  dyes,"  said  Mabel,  "with  amischieToa 
allwfiion  to  a  piece  of  stuff  dyed  by  Mr.  Zaccheua  Pickles,  a  brother  of 
member,  whose  coloui-a  Mias  Roxby  had  not  found  fast.    Mabel  felt 
on  safe  gixiund^  as  Miss  Roxby,  by  frequent  references  to  this  iinfo 
pm-chase,  avengcnl  social  slights  inflicted  on  her  by  the  member's  fami 
"  And  his  family  in  Parliament,  too  !"  snorted  Mi.ss  Roxby,  deligli 
li}'  the  divemon  int<j  her  favourite  grievaiu'e. 

•*  It  was  Hinre  they  got  into  Parliiunent  that  their  coloui-s  changed, 
am  told,"  said  ]Mabel,  emboldened  by  the  reception  of  hej-  last  mild  jok 
But  a  polititml  alhiKion  was  lost  on  Miss  Roxby. 

**  Indeed,  dciir,  it  was  not.  It  was  three  years  ago  last  June, 
you  know  his  brother  Ims  not  been  member  more  than  a  year  an^ 
half."  And  tht^n  IMi.ss  Ri.>xhy  recounted  the  scandalous  transaction  fi 
the  twentieth  time,  retunving  at  the  close  of  her  tale  to  the  serioas  stt' 
ject  from  winch  ^he  hud  lm?n  divei*ted— the  most  becoming  style  M 
colour  for  Mabel's  forthcoming  costume — a  subject  in  which  caiwiM 
compels  us  to  say  our  heroine  took  an  unheroic  interest. 

But  aiTanging  about  a  dress  was  a  small  matter  compared  with  anMi 
ing  about  a  chajieron.  Morning  after  morning  Mabel  made  her  mil 
up  to  bro;trh  the  matter  to  her  father  at  the  close  of  her  reading,  but  b 
heart  always  failed  her  when  it  came  to  the  point.  At  kat  it  occult 
to  her  that  it  would  te  easier  to  confide  in  an  aunt  whom  she  had  n0^ 
seen  than  to  break  the  business  to  her  father,  to  whom  it  would  be 
unintelligible  as  his  loctaphysica  were  to  hc^r.  Accordingly  she  put ' 
whole  case  before  3Iiss  31astei's  in  a  letter,  which  wound  up  with  ' 
request  that  her  aunt  would  herself  propose  a  visit  to  her  father.  A^ 
Masters  was  chai-med  with  the  naivete  of  the  letter,  and  still  more 
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prospect  of  chapeirotiage.  There  was  nothing  the  old  lady  liked  better 
seeing  and  being  seen,  Tisiting  and  being  visited.  She  did  not  lose 
:poet,  therefoi'e,  in  annoimcing  to  her  brother  an  intended  visit  to  him 
in  September,  takiii«jj  her  welcome — as  she  alwiiys  did  everywhere — for 
gnmted.  Colonel  Masters  i-eceived  and  read  the  letter  at  breakfast  with 
le&is  disgust  than  Mabel  nnticipated.  In  truth  he  was  unconcerned, 
liecaiu^  he  would  bo  from  home  in  Septeraber. 

*'  Your  aunt  Rfibeccu  writes  to  say  she  will  come  here  in  September. 
WUl  you  mind  her  \mng  in  the  house  T' 

He  spoke  as  if  Misa  Maisters  was  a  small-pox  patient, 
Mabelj  who  was  tnithfulaesa  itself,  replied  with  some  trepidation, 
•^  1  wrote  to  suggest  the  visit  to  her,  father." 

"  I  thought  you  meant,  when  I  was  away,  to  copy  those  jwissages  I 
marked,"  said  her  father  pntulantly. 

"  So  I  do,  father.     I  .shall  have  plenty  of  time  in  the  mornings." 
"  Well,  hpr  coming  doesn't  matter  to  me,  as  I  shall  be  away  till  the 
itter  end  of  October." 
"  But  I  think  she  ^neans  to  stay  after  your  return,"  said  Mabel,  with 
)wing  nervousness. 

"  Why  should  you  think  so  I  She  doesn't  say  so,"  said  Colonel  Masters, 
iking  again  and  with  more  interest  at  the  letter.     "  No,  she  merely  says 
hopes  *  to  pay  me  a  visit  in  September,  to  make  your  acquaintance 
to  take  you  about.'     What  does  she  mcjiti  by  '  taking  you  about T' 
"To  take  me  to  parties,  fother.     It  was  for  that  I  wanted  her  to 
me"  said  Mabel  desperately. 
"Why  couldn't  Margaret  take  you  to  parties  as  usuall" 
Margaret  waa  Mabel'.s  old  nurse,  who  bad  attended  her  to  and  from  the 
few  children's  pai^ties  she  had  l>een  a.<ked  to.     It  never  for  a  moment 
opcurred  to  her  father  tliat  Matel  might  consider  hei-self  grown  up.     To 
1,  of  course,  she  was  a  mere  child. 
**I  am  ratlier  too  old  for  children's  parties  now,"  said  Mabel  with  a 


"  Then  why  should  you  want  any  one  to  take  you  about  if  you  don't 
^ttwetogo  to  pai'tiesl"  asked  the  Ojkmel,  in  perplexity. 

It  was  only  another  instance  of  the  utter  unreasonableness  of  women, 
^ia  he  felt  ashamed  of  the  foolish  attempt  to  find  a  clue  in  a  chance 
^J^glo  of  a  thousand  and  one  odds  and  ends  of  thread— bis  conception  of 
*  voKum's  rnind^ 

We  had  better  I'esume  our  reading,"  he  continued  in  a  tone  of 
tinjwtieiit  disgust. 

He  wrote  the  same  day  to  his  sister  a  letter  that  would  have  put  off  any 
'*'!<>  but  Miss  Masterp,  and  i-eceived  from  her  in  reply  a  line  to  say  that  it 
'^'Int  fu?ed  his  note  to  assure  her  of  a  wsirm  welcome.  Thu8  it  ciime  to 
t**8  that  Miss  Mastei-s  took  Miss  Murdoch'.s  pkce  as  Mabel's  duenna. 
'^OT  this  self-complacent  old  lady  was  not  easily  to  l>e  dislodgtd  from 
^ivtera  she  fancied.  Not  that  she  would  not,  but  that  she  could  not 
""**gin«  herself  unwelcome. 
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CHAPTER   \7. 

Squire. 

Poor  little  Squire  was  well  visited.     Not  only  George  and  Mabel,  but  the 
Doctor  came  daily  to  see  him.     That  gentleman,  in  fact,  was  no  sooner 
informed  by  the  child's  father  that  Mr.  Pickles  senior  had  ordt^red  the 
Doctor's  hill  to  he  sent  in  to  him^thiin  he  redoubled  his  nttentious  to  liia 
patient.     This  i^etloiibled  zeal,  it  must  l>e  siiid,  not  Ijeing  according  to 
knowledge,  was  of  Utile  service  to  Squire.      Dr.  Dredge,   being  old- 
fiu^hionetl,  and  pi-actiaing  exclusively  among  the  j^oor — who  value  oriJy 
heroic  rcmetUes — bled,  blistered,  drenched,  and  drugged  aa  if  Deirth  we« 
his  paymaster.     No  one  who  Ima  not  mixed  much  among  the  poor  can 
conceive  the  exti-avugaiice  of  tbeir  faith  in  draughts,  drugs,  leeches,  and 
blisters,  or  the  piide  with  which  they  parade  the  grim  array  of  medicijifr 
bottles  they  have  emptied  ;  and  a  doctor,  whose  practice  lies  amoiig  til 
poor,  would  be  more  than  huinati  if  he  did  not  pander  to  this  ghoilM 
pat^ion.     Dr,  Dredgej  who  was  not  above  the  weaknesses  of  our  coainm 
nature,  prescnbed  to   suit  rather  the  tastes  than  the  ail  men ta  of 
p  (tients.     He  bled,  or  blustered,  or  doeed  with  the  most  drastic  dr 
fihiio-st  every  disca>;e  on   this  side  of  consumption  ;  but  in  a  caa** 
HqniiVy,  where  such  treatment  co\ild  not  immediately  be  prescribed^  he 
was  at  a  stand.     In  such  cases  he  had  little  expenenee  and  less  skill 
They  were  taken,  almost  invariably,  to  the  Infirmary,  and  Dr.  Dreclj 
wius  not  of  such  standing  as  to  be  upon  its  staff.     Fortunately  for  hi 
self,  thouglj  unfortunately  for  his  patient^  his  feelingr  were  as  blunt 
bis  surgical  skiU,     Doctors  who  practise  among  the  very  poor  eidi 
sively,  often  grow  callous  to  the  sight  and  to  the  infliction  of 
And    as    Dr.    Dredge  was  no  exception  to  the  rule,   he   had  not 
least  compunction    in    putting   the   wretched  cliild   to  intolerable 
unnecessary   tortuin?,    Hrst   in   groping  after  the  nature  and  extent  o! 
his  injuries,  and  next  in  his  bungling  attempts  at  their  cure.     He  sa 
set  the  broken  bones  that  they  had  to  be  unset  and  reset  within  a  week, 
and  so  badly,  even  then,  thiit  the  child,  if  he  HvcaI,  would  be  crippl«i 
for  life. 

However,  there  was  little  likelihood  of  his  living.     Mrs.  Lumb' 
sympathising  neighbours  were  unanimous  in  their  judgment  that  he 
*'  liaan  hooam,"  *  which  they  expressed  with  a  fi-anknesa  that  sounded 
little  brutal   as  they  stood  beside  Squire's  bed.     The  feelings,  like 
hands  of  the  poor,  grow  horay  through  hardship  ;  and  the  matter-of-f*^^ 
way  in  which  the  neighbours  spoke  to  Mrs.  Lumh,  in  Squire's  heftrii*r' 
of  the  certtiinty  of  his  death  and  of  the  expanses  of  hia  funeral  was  rero^^ 
ing  to  Mabel.     Still  more  i^volting  to  her  was  the  sordid  way  in  wb  ^^ 


'Biuia  booam,"  i.e.  goiil^  bame. 
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Lumb  hei-self  often  spoke  of  lier  pixjbable  loss  as  ui  great  part  a 
niary  one.     It  is  hardly  too  mueli  to  say  tliat^  in  the  West  Riding, 
of  money  seems  as  deep  and  natural  an  instinet  a^  a  mother's  love 
r  child  ;  and  mothei-s  there^  of  the  working  class,  who  are  weeping 
dead  children,  recur  again  and  Jigain  to  the  loss  of  their  services 
their  wages  as  a  main  element  of  their  sorrow.     Mal>el  was  too 
g  to  make  allowance  for  the  sordid  Uvea  of  which  these  sordid  feel- 
were  the  natural  outcome,  and  felt  at  once  repelled  from  Mrs.  Litmh 
drawn  towards  the  child,  whom  ahe  alone  seemed  disinterestedly 

for. 
T*  Doctor  8ay8  we  mun  get  all  the  strong  support  we  can  intil  him, 
Masters — ^sherry  wine,  or  port  wine,  and  some  mak*  o*  stuff  he 
'distract  o*  beef;*  but  aw*m  sewer  aw  doant  knaw  where  it's  all 
me  thro,  aw  doant  Aw've  weared  more  brass  *  on  that  baim  than 
all  the  others  put  together.  He  war  alius  gettin*  one  thing  or 
er — measles,  or  Bcarlatina,  or  t'  chincough,  or  t'  browntitus,  i>x' 
itiver  war  goin*.  He  wad  tak*  it,"  she  said  querulously— as  if  it  was 
ething  Squire  should  have  been  whippet!  for  stealing ;  "  and  aw'd 
sooner  paid  one  bill  off,  a  shilhn*  a  week,  nor  another  cam'  in,  an' 
w*ar  niver  off  awr  dooratanes  " — Sam  'was  Dr,  Dredge  s  collector  of 
'•  But  aw  lillus  thowt  he'd  addle  summat  t  some  day,  an'  mak'  it 
to  ua.  But  there's  little  chonce  of  his  addlin'  owt  na ;  an'  him  a 
pie  if  he  mends  up — if  iver  he  does  mend  up^  which  aw'm  afeard  he 
will.  Dredge  gives  sma'  hope.s  on  him*  unless  there's  a  great 
tion.  He's  a  bit  rough,  is  Dredge.  They  mun  be  hard,  mun  t' 
^§octoi"8,  wi'  sich  jobs  in  hand.  But  he  alltis  did  well  for  me  nnd  mine, 
*IIqs  ;  an  aw  said  to  Mra.  Slater  last  neet — nay,  aw'm  storying — it  wai 
in  t'  afternoon  when  shoo  cam'  in  for  t'  clothes'  prop—aw  said,  •  Mrs. 
Skter/  aw  said,  *  if  there's  owt  wrang  in  t'  inside,  there's  nobbody  beats 
Dredge.'  *• 

"  Eh,  mun,  he  t.*  gooid  at  insides  ! "  said  Mrs.  Greenougb,  a  sympa- 
tkising  neighbour,  who  had  followed  Mabel  in,  out  of  pure  curiosity, 
"Aw'm  sewer  w^hen  aw  had  the  spivius,t  an'  thowt  it  war  ovver  wi'me, 
l»e  Bet  me  reet  wi*  an  odd  §  Ixjttle  ;  eh,  an'  it  wor  nasty  stuff  yo'  mind  i 
Hemaytj*t  be  gooid  at  bones  an'  that,  for  he  isn't  as  mich  amang  it  aa 
*fc«iB  Infirmary  doctors,  but  he's  a  jockey  at  insides ;  an'  if  he  could 
iwibbut  wark  it  raand  to  your  Squire'a  inside  he'd  mend  him  up,  aw^'m 
Mwer  be  wad.** 

This  indirect  and  ingenious  receipt  for  curing  a  compound  fI^acture  of 
tW  leg  by  driving  it  into  the  stomach,  and  there  securing  it — like  a  rat 
driven  from  an  inacoesBible  to  an  acc<*HNible  hole — made  Mabel  smile,  in 
ipite  of  the  spectacle  of  Squire's  wan  face. 


•  '*  Weared  more  brass/'  Li.  laid  oat  more  money. 

t  '*  Addlo  lummat/'  i,e.  earn  something. 

I  "Spaxina,"  i.*.  spaim*.  §  **  Odd/*  i.e.  iiagle. 
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**  "WTiat  do  yo'  think  by  him  to-day,  Miss  ? "  ooutinued  Mra.  Gi 
ough,  turnijig  to  MabeL 

**  I  am  afraid  he'a  no  better,"  fiiiid  Mabel,  putting  freah  flowers  in 
tumbler  by  the  bedside, 

'■  Hell  iiiver  miik*  mich  aat,  aw'm  tkiiikLog/'  said  Mrs.  Gi 
looking  at  him  and  speaking  of  him  %vith  aa  little  delicacy  as  if 
a  sick  animah     **  Think  on  tha  send'st  t'  club  bra^  regular  to  t* 
Mary  Aim,  there's  na  knawing  how  sooin  yo'  may  need  it." 

'*  Nuy,  Bt^iiire  liisself  alliLs  thinks  on  to  send  it  aat  of  his  own 
by  our  Sally,  iirat  thing  on  Sunday  morning,"  answered  Mrs.  Lumls, 
whom  this  admonition  Avas  addreasGd. 

**  T  club  brass  "  was  a  subscription  of  a  jienny  or  two  weekly  toi 
Sunday-school  sick  and  bunal  society,  whicli,  on  the  death  of  a  meml 
entitled  his  ]>arents  to  a  few  pounds  towards  his  funeml  expenses,     Po 
Squire,  made  old-fashioned  by  both  illness  and  poverty,  and  tiiUght 
look  on  all  bis  sicknesses  aa  selfish  luxuries  be  had  no  right  to  indi 
in,  and  on  his  approiiching  death  as  the  last  and  woi-st  of  the^e  int 
siderate  extravagances,  matle  tlie  amends  of  paying  his  svibsci'iption 
the  sick  society  out  of  his  own  money-box.     This  put  in  a  new  light 
greedy  way  in  which  the  child  took  the  fow  pence  be  was  ocscasioi 
given  ;  and  Mabel,  who  had  hitherto  set  this  eagerness  down  to  We 
Riding  git^ed,  was  struck  with  a  remorse  that  doubled  her  teii< 
towards  Mm, 

**  How  much  money  have  you  now,  Squire  1 "  slie  asked,  as  she  sat  b^ 
his  bedside  and  took  his  worn  hand  in  hei-s. 

**  Fomiience  hawpny.  But  !Mr,  Kneeshaw  said  he'd  g-ivo  ine  a  shil* 
ling  if  I  didn't  cry  when  doctor  'xaminp<l  me.  And  I  ilidn't;,  flid  I, 
mother  ?  " 

*'  Eh,  Mifis,  but  he  was  as  gooid  as  gooid  I     Wam't  he,  Maiiha?  '* 
Mra,  Greenough. 

"  Gooid  ! "  exclaimed  Mm.  Gt^eenough.  *'Aw  niver  seed  nowt  like  it 
in  all  my  life— niver.  T'  doctor  paaudcxl  and  pooOed  and  twisted  his 
legs  as  if  he  war  kneeding  dough — he  did.  My  heart  warked  for  the 
bairn,  AS  the  sweat  rcet  paared  daan  his  face;  but  be  never  cried  aat 
not  once,  Bleas  him  \  Dralge  hisHplf  wor  capped  *  wi*  him,  and  sai(3 
he  Ijet  all  he  iver  had  to  do  wi'." 

Mabel  smoothed  Imck  the  child's  hair  and  stooped  and  kissed  Jiis 
forehead  with  a  tenderness  she  could  not  trust  herself  j  oat  then  toptrt 
into  worda.  Tenderness  of  this  kind  and  expressed  in  this  way  whs  svch 
a  surprise  to  Squire  as  to  suggest  to  him  tliat  he  must  be  dying*  Ht* 
probable  death  had  been  diycussed  and  discounted  befoix?  him  so  ofU^o. 
and  in  so  matter-of-fact  a  way,  that  the  idea  of  it  was  neither  new  tiOT 
tmrifying  to  him.  It  w^as  ms^de  up  in  his  mind  of  an  ide,^  of  heavea— 
which  he  pictured  as  like  a  Wldtsuntide  .school  treat,  when  the  Sundsvy* 
school  children  marched  with  a  band  and  banner-s  to  a  field,  and 

*  "  Capped,"  i.e.  surpriaed. 
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buns,  and  an  idea  of  sueh  a  scolding  a^  he  got  invariably  when 
le  Uick  from  the  field  with  his  new  ^Miitsnntide  suit  soiletl  or 
Indeed,  he  had  heard  enough  to  know  that  lii«  death  wonld  cost 
its  a  good  deal  moi-e  than  a  suit  of  clothes,  luid  wonld  therefore 
kportloimtely  greater  giieTanoe.   And,  as  he  wasn't  by  any  means 
-hearted  little  chap,  there  was  mixed  up  with   these  two  ideas  a 
which  troubled  him  not  a  little — that  thei-e  would  be  no  mother, 
^  Miss  Masters,  nor  Sally  in  heaven.     After  meditating  these  things 
lUte,  he  said,  ''  Mother,  where's  our  Sally  ?  " 
^Slioo's  gone  to  t'  roop,  doy  ;  shoo'll  be  back  sooin." 
may  have  the  grapes,  mapi*t  she,  mother  1 " 
it  aeemed,  had  cried  for  some  grajios  Jlr.  Kneeshaw  the  day 
tore  had  left  for  Squire,  and  which  Stpme  would  then  have  shared 
her  but  for  his  mother's  indignant  intervfution. 
Kay,  doy,  tha  munnot   gie  away  them  grapes.      What  'ud  Mr. 
iw  say  ? " 

Kneeshaw*8  name  turned  his  mind,  which  wandered  easily  now, 
to  the  balloon  and  tho  accident. 
I  couldn't  help  it,  mother," 
What,  doy  1" 

Being  runned  over.     Mr.  Kneesliaw  said  it  wasn't  me  that  did  it." 
r**  It  wor  to  be,"  i-eplied  his  mother,  with  a  fattdism  universal  among 
be  poor.     **  Tha  wor  alius  an  uiducky  bairn  iver  ain'  tha  wor  bom." 
[abel,  who,  with  the  sympathy  of  love  and  of  long  exjierience  of 
had  got  the  ckio  to  the  child's  thoughts,  tried  to  counteract 
[tmgracious  speech. 
Yoa  1  of  course  it  wasn't  your  faidt,  Squire.     Do  you  think  ^f r, 
would  send  the  doctor  to  .^oe  you  if  it  was  yonr  fault  I " 
Squire,  who   certainly   had   little  reason   to   be   thankful   for   Dr. 
'g   attentions,   vriia   anytliing  l>ut  reassured  by  this  evidence  of 
Pickles'  feeling  towards  him.      So,  di^iregardiug  this  comfort,  ho 
led  to  another. 

*"  Mr.  Kneeahiiw  was  runneil  over  too,"  he  said,  in  an  accent  and 
a  look  at  MalK?l  tliat  plainly  expressed,  "  It  couldn't  have  been  a 
if  Mr.  Kneeshaw  was  in  it ;  could  it  ? " 
It  was  a  very  effective  argumetitum  ad  hominem^  and  Mabel  didn't 
yjb  the  lad  the  less  for  his  faith  in  Mr.  Kneeshaw. 

H  '•  Who  has  l)een  putting  it  into  the  eliilcJ  s  head  that  he  Ls  to  blame  for 

^e  accident  ]  "  asked  MaM,  with  some  of  tht-  irritation  she  felt  towards 

Jkt^.  Lumb  in  her  voice.     "  I  can't  think  how  any  one  could  l>e  so  cniel 

Bd  heartless  as  to  Bay  such  a  thing.     You  know  very  well,  Sirs.  Lumb, 

^S|^e  wn,s  no  moi*  to  blame  for  it  than  you  were." 

BPSlb  unlucky  speech  was  at  once  and  of  course  interpret &i  by  Mrs, 

humb  to  mean  that  she  alone  was  to  blame  for  it.     We  can  haixlly  aay 

whether  West  Kiding  people  are  readier  to  give  or  to  take  offence.     Not 

in  the  least  sensitive  as  to  your  feelingx,  they  are  extremely  sensitive  in 
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their  own.       ^frs.   Luinh's  feeling>;  af  gratitude   and   i^esiiect  toww 
Mabel  wei-e  strong,  but,  strong  as  they  wei-e,  they  nearly  went 
hefoi^  the  shock  of  this  sudden  attack. 

*•  Me,  ^kliss  ] "  fihe  ciied,  iu  bi-eathless  amazement ;  "  me  to 
WTiflt  war  aw  to  do  wi'  bim  ?     War  aw  to  tee  him  to  t'  bed  fomt  to  I 
him  mit  o*  street 'if     How   muny  hunerd  timex  liiive  aw  telled  him' 
coume  houiim  stndght  tbro*  schooil,  and  not  to  lake  *  wi'  t'  lads  up 
daan  and  in  and  aat  in  all  mak's  of  miseheefl     Nay,  nobbody  ciDi 
Hw've  not  Ix'cn  a  gooid  mother  till  him,  and  warmed  t  him  timet 
tiuiea  wlien   be  tias  been  laking  and  luitenng  and  coomed  bc»uim 
thw'  day  fifbooil  or  Sirndfty-scbooil  wV  his  bits  o'  things  all  ovver  mi 
And  it'  he  d  been  at  booam  when  t'  accident  happened,"  she  asked 
umphantlyi  **  wad  he  have  been  runned  ov  ver  1   What  are  ta  cryin'  foi 
fibe  interrupted  herself  to  say,  in  a  voice  Btill  sharp,  but  softened 
what  at  sight  of  Squii-e's  tears.     Si|uiref  like  raont  Yorkshire  lads, 
stoical  fm  an  Indiiin  when  wa<ll,  but  weakne-ss  had  so  unstrung  him  msI 
set  him  ci-jing  at  the  thonght  that  ho  had  got  Miss  Ma^stcra  intoi 
scrape.     When  his  mother  wa;^  half  through  her  hamngiie,  his  h 
stole  from  under  the  coverlid  instinctively  to  console  Mals^l,  as  he  wc 
have  consoled  Sally,  by  putting  his  arm  round  her  neck.     But  an,! 
coui-se,  this  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  his  band,  stopping  half 
nestled  itself  timidly  in  hers,  and  he  expressed  the  rest  of  his  symj 
in  tears,  of  which  lie  was  thoroughly  a^shamed.     He  felt  he  bad  lost' 
oharncter  he  had  earned  by  not  crying  when  tlie  doctor  was  toi 
him.     He  hid   hia  head  in  the  bedclothes,  wijicd  his  tears  away 
them,  and,  looking  out  again  with  a  defiant  face,  said,  in  a  Toice 
*'  protested  too  much/'  **  I  am  not  crying ; "  and  then,  with  great 
sence  of  mind,  changed  the  subject  by  asking  Mabel  a  que^stion  wi 
had  liecn  much   in  his  tboughtH   since   her  last  visit — "Please, 
Masters,  why  couldn't  they  take  the  pi-esa   away?"     This  m^ 
question  reft*rred    to  the  miracle  Mabel  had  read  for  llim,  in  wJ 
the  sufferer  had  l>een  let  down  through  the  i^oof  when  he  could  notj 
brought  through  the  door  "  for  the  press."     Scjuire  thought  it  hardwj 
take  the  roof  away  than  **  tlie  press,"  of  which  bis  idea  was  tbe  pi 
bed  on  which  he  lay  ;  and  that  there  must  therefore  be  some  myst 
and  malign  influence  m  a  "  press  "  which  made  against  such  a  mirsd* 
being  worked  in  his  own  case.  While  this  difficulty  was  being  expliunw 
by  him  and  to  him,  Mi-s.  Grpenough,  who  associated  anything  religious 
with  chui-ch,  and  chm'ch  with  her  best  clothes,  became  conscious  of  the 
profanity  of  her  toilet,  and  mad©  hastily  but  softly  for  the  door.    HeK 
her  reverential  impressions  were  confirmed  by  her  meeting  no  less  thwi 
two  pai-sons,  Revs.  Archer  Lawley  and  Greoi*ge  Kneeshaw— two  spirit«*^ 
doctors  who,  she  imagined,  were  met  together  in  consultation  ovei^^ 
difficult  caae  of  the  dying  child. 


Like,"  i.e.  play. 
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er  lAwley's  appearance  on  tho  sc«nfl  wa*  an  apt  illustration 
ti  Mabel  was  giving  the  child — that  such  cures  as  the  Gospel 
s  were  not  wrought  to-day  dii*ectly,  but  intermediately.     For  Mr* 
y  came  to  make  Mrs.  Liimb  the  extraordinary  offer  to  give  Squire 
le  chance  of  life  that  remained,  of  better  air,  food,  and  advice,  by 
[  him  to  hiB  own  vicarage  in  the  country.     We  must  explain  that 
iiwley  justified  all  that  hia  friends  said  of  hi-s  eocentricity  by  turn- 
house  into  a  convalescent  hospital  for  the  sick  children  of  the 
poor.     Wretched  little  creatui-es  that  were  fading  fast  in  the  foul 
Bstering  back  slums  of  Wefton,  revived  miraculously  when  trans- 
pd  toFenton  Vicarage,  where  there  were  provided  for  them  not  only 
;  good  fcx)d,  the  cai-o  of  a  profesj^ional  nurse,  and  the  skill  of  the 
ioctor  in  Wefton,  but  games,  toys,  treats,  and  amusements  of  the 
miscellaneouH  kind.     Mr.  Lawley,  who  was  a  bachelor,  spent  u|>on 
something  more  than  tlie  income  he  had  from  the  ChuiTh,  tind 
himself  on  his  private  means,  which  were  not  large,  and  by  his 
He  no  sooner  heard  from  Kneeshaw  of  Squire's   case   than  he 
I  to  take  it  under  his  care,  and  the  two  had  come  together  to  make 
iffer  to  Mrs.  Lumb.     Fortunately  for  Squire,  exaggerated  accounts 
Lawley 'fl  good  deeds  and  miraculous  cui-es  had  reached  3Irt5. 
flo  that  she  no  sooner  heard  his  name  than  she  divined  and 
over  his  errand.     Such  accounts  had  reached  Mabel  also,  who 
Uy  ao  appi'eciated  a  kindi^ed  craze  to  her  own  that  she  looked  up 
Mr.  Lawley  with  a  l:M?autiful  expreBsion  of  hero-worship  when  George 
roduoed  him  to  her.     ^Ir.  Lawley,  a  very  tiill  man,  foreign- looking, 
bh  a  cynical  mouth,  but  not  unkindly  eyes  of  a  soft  deep  brown, 
under  her  gaze.     His  self-possession,  which  would  huve  been 
against  the  presence  of  an  archbishop,  often  left  him  in  the  pre- 
oi  Udies,  and  he  was  dii;concerted  by  the  sight  of  the  loveliest  face 
ever  seen,  looking  up  at  him  witli  n  childlike  admii-ation.     He 
something  about  intruding,  and   would   then  and  thej-e  have 
a  hasty  i-etreat,  leaving  to  Kneesliaw  the  arrnngi^ment  of  the 
fcir,  if  Mrs.  Lumb  had  allowed  him.     That  good  lady,  however,  inter- 
spted  his  retreat,  and  Bave<i  him  and  3Ir.  Kneeshaw  any  delicacy  or 
iiculty  thej'  might  have  felt  about  broaching  the  suhject,  by  taking 
Jon  herself  the  modtst  duty. 

Sit  thee  daan,Sir/'  she  said,  wiping  a  chair  with  her  apron;  "aw'm 
to  aee  yo'.     Yo've  coomed,  aw  reckon,  to  ax  awr  Squire  to  youi' 

Well,  aw*m  nowt  agin  it.  Yo'  can  tak'  him  if  yo've  a  mind." 
either  Mr.  Lftwley  nor  Mr.  Kneeshaw  was  in  the  least  surprise*!  by 
Lumb  a  modesty  and  magnanimity,  for  both  had  experience  enough 
e  West  Riding  j>oor  to  know  that,  however  grateful  they  feel  at 
jjirt^-and  no  one  can  accuse  them  of  ingratitude — they  accept  a  favour 
Hf  they  were  oonfen-ing  it. 

I  think  the  change  would  do  him  good,  Mrs.  Lumb,"  said  Mr. 
wley,  as  cotirteously  as  if  3Ii'S,  Lumb  reaUy  was  doing  him  a  kindness. 


TjOve  the  debt. 

"  It  is  BO  good  of  you,  '^b\  Lawlcy,"  burst  in  Mabel, 
and  make  up  for  J^Irs.  Lumb'H  iingracioiiBiiess,  yet  bluduzig  at  tbei 
time  with  the  consciousness  that    pmiso   fi'om  her  might  soondi 
troniaing  or  presumptuous.     Tlie  iiuperturhuble  Mr.  Lawley 
Kneeshaw's  amazement,  absolutely  to  return  the  bhish  aa  he  mt 
something  like  **  Not  at  all,"  and  turned  to  ask  8quire  if  he  would 
to  oome  to  Fenton.    Squii-e  had  heard  of  Fenton  Vicarage  from 
source  as  his  mother — from  a  schoolfellow  who  livetl  in  au  HJle\ 
Lane,  and  who  had  spent  a  month  in  that  paradise,  of  which  lie 
never  ceased  to  tsilk  since . 

**  Please,  may  mother  and  Sally  come  to  see  me  I  " 
"  Of  coui-se  they  may." 
"  And  JSIias  Masters  1 " 

This  was  a  very  awkT\'ard  request.     Mrs.  MacGucken,  Mr.  IawI 
housekeeper  and  hospital  nurse,  who  ruled  him  with  a  rod  of  iron,  i 
as  Hoon  see  a  bailiff  as  a  spmster  in  the  house,  since  neither  cotdd 
any  other  business  there  than  '*  to  tak«  "  the  master.     Accor*iingI^,j 
WBB  simply  brutal  in  her  manner  to  any  eligible  spinster  who 
the   vicaj-ago   under   any   pi-etence  or   pretext   whatsoevei-.      For 
Lawley,  therefore,  to  invite  Mistj  Mastfrs  and  her  chaperon  (wtK^ 
sup|x>9ed,  would   be   her   mother)  to    meet  such  a  reception  as 
^lacGacken  Avould  give  them,  would  bo  moifi  inhospitable  than  to 
foui-agt!  thjL»m.     Yet  he  would  have  been  more  hrutftl  even  than 
MacGucken  her?<elf,  if  he  made  no  response  to  8quire*s  suggestion. 
■*  I   am  sure,"  he  said  he.siti»tmgly,  "  I  shall  be  veiy  glad  if 

Ma&ters  will  honour  my  house  with  a  visit;  but  I'm  afraid " 

**  Thank  you  very  much,"  internipte<l  MabtO,  hajrtening  to  the 
of  his  evident  cmbaniiRsment ;  **  but  I  really  couldn't  think  of 
except  on  crutches  or  in  consumption.  You  don't  take  in  an, 
short  of  that,  Mr.  Lawley?"  she  rattled  on  with  a  flippancy 
seemed,  under  the  circumstance^*,  the  tiuest  politeness,  as  Mr.  La 
was  slow  to  recover  from  ids  embarn\iU5mcnt.  **  Brides,  I  exjx'ct  Squ 
will  be  so  mucJi  better  as  to  be  able  to  come  to  see  mo  before  I  cooH 
get  my  aunt  to  msike  her  mind  up  for  an  expedition  to  Fenton.  S* 
thinks  any  place  you  get  by  train  to  muist  be  an  immense  distannoC 
It's  a  good  way  for  Scjuire  to  be  moved  to^  1  am  afraid." 

**  It's  something  over  five  miles,"  replied  Mr.  Lawley;  "but  offlfll 
you  get  clear  of  the  town,  the  road  is  good. — AVlien  may  I  send  fbr  bii9i 
Mrs.  Lumbi" 

Tho  quesiiuii  helped  Mrs.  Lumb  to  realise  her  separation  frtfO 
S<pire,  which  she  felt  all  the  more  keenly  because  she  had  had  so  maicA 
to  do  for  htm ;  and  her  tears,  which  l>ogan  now  to  flow  freely,  affect^ 
Squire.  It  was  a  bitter  mortification  to  be  imable  to  choke  hack  hi 
tears.  Could  Mr.  Kneeshaw  now  believe  that  he  hadn't  cried  yesterday 
when  Dr,  Dredge  had  given  him  good  reason  ?  Yet,  somehow,  the  sigB: 
of  hi^  mother's  tears,  and  the  thought  of  leaving  her  and  Sally  and^Hib^ 
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OMlted  him,  while  Dr.  Dredge's  InneSi^  ItjuSix  bftd  ccJr  kuxieoed 
dm. 

"Doan't  froeat,  doj.  Me  and  SalK  viH  o>m»  see  i2xe7  cried  Mis. 
jomh,  as  she  dried  her  own  tean  in  hot  ajron. 

"  She  won  V  sobbed  the  diild.  noidhir  his  hehd  lowanb  MabeL 
'Mother!" 

"What,doyr 

Bnt  Squire  wouldn't  tell  her  what,  till  she  had  siooped  down  to  hear 
i  in  a  whisper. 

"  Nay,  aw  couldn't  for  shame  ax  her.  £3i.  Mi%.  but  be  thinks  the 
rarld  o*  thee  ! " 

"  Is  it  anything  I  can  do  for  him.  Mis.  Lamb  I " 

**  'Deed,  Miss,  aw  can  hardh-  ia^hioai  to  teiQ  thee.  He  wants  thee  to 
ia  him  as  tha  did  a  bit  sin'." 

As  Mabel  was  about  to  tstcop  to  ki9s»  the  child.  Geoi^  and  Mr. 
jiwley  held  their  hands  out  to  bad  her  good-bre,  and  telling  3frs.  Lumb 
rhat  hour  the  cab  would  come  to-monx>w  for  Sqfoire,  they  left  the  bouse 
igether.  When  Mabel  did  stoop  to  kiss  him,  the  poor  little  chap  put 
Oth  his  arms  round  her  neck,  and  cried,  and  dung  oonvnlsiTely  to  her 
n  Mabel's  cheek  was  wet  with  other  tears  beside  his. 


(5forQ[0  €liot 


Had  we  been  asked,  a  few  weeks  ago,  to  name  the  great 
writer  of  English  fiction,  the  answer  would  bnve  been  unanimc 
one — whate%*er  might  be  his  special  pei"8onal  predilections— would 
refused  that  title  to  George  Eliot.  To  ask  the  same  que.«^tion 
would  ba  to  suggest  some  me«stH-e  of  our  loaa.  In  losing  George 
we  hare  probably  lost  the  greatest  woman  who  ever  won  literary 
and  one  of  the  very  few  writers  of  our  day  to  whom  the  name 
could  be  conceded  with  any  plausibility.  We  are  not  at  a  si 
distance  from  the  object  of  our  admii^ation  to  measure  its  true  elf 
We  are  liable  to  a  double  illusion  on  the  morrow  of  such  events.  In 
tical  life  we  fancy  that  all  heroism  is  extinct  with  the  dead  leader,  wl 
there  are  within  the  realm  five  hundred  good  as  he.  Yet  the 
dariog  optimist  can  hardly  suppose  that  consolatory  creed  to  be 
true  in  literature.  If  con  tern  poi-aries  sometimes  exaggerate,  they 
unfrei-juently  underestimate  their  los.s.  When  Shakespeare  died,  no! 
imaged — we  may  suspect — that  the  Englinh  drama  had  touched^ 
highest  point.  When  men  are  croaping  the  lines  which  divide  one  of^ 
fruitful  from  one  of  the  baiTen  epochs  in  lit^mture,  they  are  often 
faintly  conBcious  of  the  change.  It  would  require  no  paradoxical  h 
nuity  to  maintain  that  we  are  even  now  going  through  such  a  transilil 
The  works  of  George  Eliot  may  hereafter  appear  as  marking  the 
tion  of  the  great  period  of  English  fiction  which  began  with  Scott.  Sljei 
hei"eafter  be  regai'ded  as  the  last  great  sovereign  of  a  liteniry  dynasty, 
had  to  bequoatli  her  Kieptre  to  a  compamtively  |>etty  line  of  su< 
though — for  anything  that  we  can  iniy  to  the  contrary' — it  may  alsoj 
true  that  the  succeeksor  may  appear  to-morrow,  or  may  even  be 
amongst  us  in  the  shape  of  some  writer  who  is  stniggEng  agaiiul' 
general  want  of  recognition. 

Ephemeral  critics  must  not  pretend  to  pronounce  too  confidently 
upon  such  questions.  They  can  only  try  to  say,  in  Mr.  Browaii^» 
phrase,  how  it  strikes  a  contempomry.  And  a  contemporary  is  prompd^ 
by  the  natural  regit^t  to  stm}^  into  irrelevant  reflections,  and  dweO 
needlessly  in  the  region  of  might-have-beens.  Had  George  Eliot  \iytd^ 
little  longer,  or  begun  to  write  a  Httle  earlier,  or  been  endowed  with 
8ome  additional  quality  which  she  did  not  in  fact  poesess,  she  might  b*** 
done  greater  things  stilL  It  is  very  true,  and  true  of  others  hm3t* 
George  Eliot.  It  often  seems  as  if  even  the  greatest  works  of  tht 
greatest  writers  were  but  fragmentary  waifs  and  strays — mere  indicia 
tions  of  more  splendid  achievements  which  would  have  been  withio 
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grasp,  had  they  not  been  forced,  like  w<*<tker  people,  to  feci  out  the 
to  8ucce8^  through  eoiDparative  fiiilure,  or  to  bend  their  genius  to 
ly  tasks.  So,  of  the  great  writerw  in  her  own  special  departmenfc, 
wasted  his  pew-el's  in  wiiting  third-rate  plays  till  he  waa  tive- 
>ihirty,  and  died  a  broken-down  man  at  forty- seven.  Scott  did  not 
in  the  field  of  his  greatest  vict43ries  till  he  was  forty-thi'ee,  and  aJl 
penUy  first-mte  work  was  done  within  the  next  ten  yeais.  George 
i£ot8  period  of  full  activity,  the  time  during  which  she  was  eon- 
^■eatiousLly  doing  her  best  under  the  stimulus  of  high  reputation,  lasted 
twenty  years ;  and  so  long  a  space  is  fully  up  to  the  average  of  the 
allowed  to  moat  great  writers.  If  not  a  voluminous  writer, 
ling  to  the  standard  of  recent  novelists,  she  has  left  enough  wurk, 
ktative  of  her  powers  at  their  best,  to  give  a  full  impress  of  her 

far,  I  think,  we  have  little  reason  for  i^grefc.     When  onco  a 

has  managed  to  eixpress  the  best  that  w  as  in  him  to  say,  the  ques- 

of  absolute  mass  ia  trifling.     Though  some  very  groat  have   alao 

very  voluminous  writers,  the  immortal  part  of  their  achievement 

a  slight  proportion  to  the  whole.     Goethe  lived  to  a  good  old  age, 

never  lapsed  into  indolence  :  yet  all  of  Goethe  that  is  really  of  the 

excellence  will  go  into  some  half-dozen  volumes.     Putting  aaidti 

Jbardly  any  great  English  waiter  ha«  left  a  greater  quantity  of 

vepreaenting  the  highest  level  of  the  author's  capacity  than  is  equi- 

it  to  the  Somes  of  Clerical.  Lrfe^  Adam  Be.de f  the  MiU  on  t/ie  J^iosSf 

Marntfr,   Homola^  and  MidfKrinarch,     Ceiinainly,  she  might  have 

more.     She  did  not  begin  to  write  novels  till  a  period  at  whicli 

popular  authors  are  already  showing  sjTnptoms  of  exhaustion,  and 

Julalging  in   the  jjerilous  practice  of  self-imitation.     Why,  it  may  Ijkp 

laid,  did  not  GtK>rge  Eliot  write  immortal  works  in  her  youth,  instejid 

of  Iranslating  German  n nth ors  of  a  heterodox  tendency  1     If  wc  could 

ammgo  all  such  things  to  our  taste,  and  could  foresee  a  writer's  powers 

from  the  beginning,  wc  might  have  ordered  mattei's  difierpntly.    Yet  one 

tt*y  oljficirv'e  that  there  is   :inoth*^r  side  to  the  que^Ktion.     Imaginative 

auncJB  often  ripen  quickly  ;  and  much  of  the  finest  poetry  in  the  language 

derives  itt*  charm  from  the  freshness  of  youth*     But  writers  of  the  con- 

ttmpbLtive  ortler — those  wliose  best  works  represent  the  general  experi- 

CDOB  of  a  rich  and  thoughtful  nature— m^y  l»e  expected  to  come  later  to 

Ineir  maturity.      The  phenomenon  of  early  exhawstion  is  too  common  in 

ttendays  to  allow  us  to  regret  an  occasional  exception.     If  during  her 

jBatli  George  Eliot  was  storing  the  thoughtw  and  emotions  w^hich  after- 

'irds  8ha|ied  themselves  into  the  jSWii*'''*  of  derical  Life^  wn  need  not  sup- 

Ji^Bthat  the  time  waa  wasted.  Certainly,  I  do  not  think  thfit  any  one  who 

W  had  a  little  experience  in  such  matters  would  regard  it  as  otherwise 

th»n  d&ngerouB  for  a  powerful  mind  to  be  precipitated  into  pubKc  utter- 

**»<».    The  Pythagorean  probation  of  silence  may  be  protracted  too  long ; 

"ttt  it  may  afford  a  most  vseful  discipline  :  aJid  1  think  that  there  is 
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nothing  prepost©rous  in  the  siipjmsition  thut  George  £liot's  work ' 
the  more  powerful  becfiuse  it  came  fixim  a  novelist  who  had  lain 
thi*ough  a  longer  period  than  oixlinary. 

If  it  is  rather  idle  to  pursue  such  speculations,  it  is  still  more  it 
indulge  in  that  kind  of  criticism  which  virtually  comes  to  saying 
George  Eliot  ought  to  have  been  Walter  Scott  or  Gliarlott^ 
Yoii  may  think  her  inferior  to  those  writers;  you  may  disliki 
philosophy  or  her  character;  and  you  are  fully  justified  in 
your  diKlike.  But  it  is  only  fair  to  ask  whether  the  qualities  vhidl 
disappi-ove  were  mei^  externa!  and  iidventitious  familiaiities  or 
inseparable  adjunct  of  those  which  you  admire.  It  is  importai^ 
i-emember  this  in  consideiing  some  of  the  common  criticisms.  The 
woman  was  not  content  simply  to  write  amusing  stories.  She  is 
upon  conclusive  evidence  of  having  induged  in  ideas  ;  she  ventured  to 
culate  upon  h\iman  life  and  its  meaningj  and  still  worse,  she  endea^ 
to  embody  her  convictions  in  imtiginative  shapes,  and  probably 
infect  her  readere  with  them.  This  was,  according  to  some  people, 
unbecoming  in  a  woman  and  very  inartistic  in  a  novelifit  I 
that,  for  my  part,  I  am  mtber  glad  to  find  ideas  anywhert*. 
are  not  very  common  ;  and  there  are  a  vast  number  of  excellent 
which  these  sensitive  critics  may  study  without  the  least  danger 
shock  to  their  artistic  sensibilities  by  anything  of  the  kind.  But  if 
will  permit  a  poor  novelist  to  indulge  in  fiuch  awkward 
cannot  see  why  be  or  she  should  not  1>g  allowed  occasionally  to 
weave  them  in  her  narrative,  taking  cai^  of  course  to  keep  them 
their  proper  place.  Some  of  that  mannerism  which  offends  many  cril 
represents  in  fact  simply  George  Eliot's  way  of  using  this  privilege. 
aro  indecfl  told  dogmatically  that  a  novelitst  shun  Id  never  indulge 
little  asid^  to  the  readier.  Why  not"?  One  umiii  advantage  of  a  novel 
it  seems  to  mo,  is  preci.sely  that  it  leaves  room  for  a  fi'eedom  in 
matters  which  is  incompatible  vHth  tlie  T'eqiiiiements,  for 
dramatic  wridng.  I  can  enjoy  Scott's  downright  story-telling, 
never  i-eminds  you  obtrusively  of  the  presence  of  the  author ;  but  wil 
respect  for  Scott,  I  do  not  see  why  his  manner  should  be  the  sole 
and  model  for  all  his  succe«sorg.  I  like  to  read  about  Tom  Joneft 
Colonel  Newcome ;  hut  I  am  also  very  glad  when  Fielding  or  Thackertl 
puts  his  puppets  aiside  for  the  moment  and  talks  to  me  in  his  own  peilWl 
A  child,  it  is  triie^  dislikcvS  to  have  the  illusion  broken,  and  is  angiy 
you  try  to  persuade  him  that  Giant  Despair  was  not  a  real  peraoo^ 
like  his  favourite  Bhmderbore.  But  the  attempt  to  produce  sol 
illusions  ig  really  unworthy  of  work  intended  fur  full*gi'own  readd 
The  humorist  in  particular  knows  that  you  will  not  mibtake 
puppet-show  for  reality,  nor  does  he  wish  you  to  do  so.  He  is  rather 
opinion  that  the  world  itself  is  a  greater  puppetrshow,  not  to  be  takeQ, 
too  desperate  earnest.  It  is  congenial  to  his  whole  mode  of 
aot  occaaioQftUy  as  chorus,  and  dwell  upon  some  incident&i 
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liuleuui  mtic  may  step  forward,  like  tho  pliysiciuii  wko  attended 

cbo  Pauza's  meal,  and  waive  aside  tlie  coudiment  which  gives  a  peculiar 

\\  to  the  feast.     It  ia  not  prepared  according  to  his  recipe.     But  till 

;nve^  me  some  better  I'ca.son  far  oljedience  tlian  his  ipse  dixU^  I  shall 

>?spect  what  would   destroy   many   charming   passages   and 

.  V--  touches  which  clearly  contiibute  to  the  general  effect  of  George 

work« 

Were  it  not  indeed  that  some  critics  in  authority  have  dwelt  upon 

suppo^d  defect,  1  shouUl  be  disposed  simply  to  plead  "  not  guilty/* 

I  think  that  any  one  who  reads  the  earlier  books  with  the  criticism 

mind,  and  notes  the  passages  which  are  really  obnoxiotw  upon  thi.s 

i.  will  hu  aurprlsed  at  the  rarity  of  the  passages  to  which  it  applies. 

'imot  help  sui^pecting  that  what  is  really  offensive  is  not  so  much 

.ethod  itself  as  the  substance  of  the  reflections  introduced,  and 

lionally  the  ciimbrous  style  in  which  they  are  expressed.    And  upon 

points  there  is  more  to  he  said.     But  it  is  more  desirable,  if  one 

do  it,  to  say  what  George  Eliot  was  than  what  she  was  not ;  and  to 

to  catch  the  secret  of  her  unique  power  rather  than  to  dwell  upon 

comings,  some  of  wdiich,  to  say  the  truth,  are  so  obvious  that  it 

little  critical  acumen  to  discover  them,  and  a  decided  tinge  of 

kiputhy  to  dwell  upon  them  at  length. 

What  is  it,  in  fact,  wliich  makes  us  conscious  that  George  Eliot  had 

ution  apart ;  that,  in  a  field  where  she  had  so  many  competitors  of 

UL  aipacity,  she  st-ands  out  as  superior  to  all  her  rivals ;  or  that, 

we  can  easily  imagine  that  many  other  reputations  will  fade  with 

ige  of  fashion,  there  is  something  in  Geoi'ge  Ehot  which  we  are 

it  will   give  delight  to  our  grandchildmn  as  it  ha*5  to  ourselves  T 

•uch  questions  there  ia  one  ohvioua  answer  at  hand.     There  is  one 

of  her  writings  upon  which  every  competent  reader  has  dwelt  with 

;ht,  and  which  seems  fiesher  and  more  charming  wiicnover  we  come 

ck  to  it.     There  is  no  danger  of  arousing  any  controversy  in  saying 

the  works  of  her  iirst  i>eriod,  tho  Scenes  of  Clerical  Li/e^  Aduni  Bede, 

Marncr^  and  the  Mill  on  the  Floss,  have  the  unmistalcable  mark  of 

genius.     They  are  somotliiug  for  which  it  is  simply  out  of  the  ques- 

to  iind  any  substitute.     Strike  them  out  of  English  literature,  and 

feel  that  there  would  be  a  gap  not  to  be  filled  up  ;  a  distinct  vein  of 

bought  and  feeling  unrepresented  ;  a  characteristic  and  delightful  typo 

i  social  development  left  without  any  adofpiate  interpiHster,     A  eecend- 

writer  can  be  more  or  less  rephiccd.     When  you  have  re^id  Shake- 

you  can  do   very  well  without  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  a 

\j  of  the  satires  of  Pope  makes  it  unnecessary  to  plod  through  the 

ly  volumes  filled  by  hLs  imitators.     But  we  feel  that,  however  much 

may  admire  the  other  great  Englhih  novelists,  there  is  none  who 

woald  make  the  study  of  George  Eliot  superfluous.    The  sphei*e  which  she 

liM  made  specially  her  own  ia  that  quiet  English  country  life  which  she 

ksi09  ia  eajrly  youth.     It  has  h^en  described  with  more  or  lesa  vivacity 

8—2 
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■  and  sympathy  bj  many  observGrs.  Nobody  has  approached 
Eliot  in  the  power  of  Bfizmg  its  eseeDfcial  characteristics  and  exhiW 
its  real  charm.  She  has  done  for  it  what  Scott  did  for  the  Sol 
peasantry,  or  Fielding  for  the  eighteenth  century  EnghshiMfc 
Thackeray  for  the  higher  social  stratum  of  his  time.  Its  last  tnm 
vaniahing  so  rapidly  amidst  the  changes  of  modern  revolution,  Dn 
picture  could  hardly  be  di-awn  again,  even  if  there  were  an  arUl 
equal  bkill  and  penetration.  And  thus,  when  the  name  of  George  1 
is  mentioned,  it  calls  up,  to  me  at  least,  and,  I  suspect,  to  moatitM 
^^ot  so  much  her  later  and  more  amhitions  works,  as  the  exqnisited 
of  scenes  ho  lovingly  and  i-i\ndly  presented  in  the  earlier  stage:  ^ 
old  Mr.  Giltil,  drinking  his  gin-and-water  in  his  lonely  parlour,  iril| 
faithful  Ponto  snoring  on  the  rug  and  dreaming  of  the  early  romii 
his  life;  (Uid  the  inimitable  Mrs.  Poyser  in  her  exquisite  dairy,  dd 
ing  her  soul  in  a  seriss  of  pithy  aphorisms,  bright  as  the  little  flam 
Mr,  Biglow's  pastoral,  that  **  danced  about  the  chaney  on  the  dresi 
and  the  party  in  the  parlour  of  the  "  Kainbow  "  discussing  the  evid 
for  "  ghos'es ;  "  or  the  family  conclaves  in  which  the  affairs  d 
Tuiliver  family  were  discussed  from  so  many  and  such  admirably 
trasted  jwints  of  view,  Where  shall  we  find  a  more  delightful  C 
or  quainter  mauifostationa  of  human  character,  in  beings  groteaque, 
ahapen,  and  swathed  in  old  prejudice^*,  like  the  mossy  trees  in  as 
fashioned  orchard,  which,  for  all  their  vagaries  of  growth,  are  yet  f 
Bap  and  capable  of  bearing  mellow  and  toothsome  fruit  T  '*  It 
pleasant  to  Mr.  Tryan,"  as  we  are  told  in  Jan€t*s  Rtptntaric^,  •*  tO  ! 
to  the  simple  chat  of  the  old  man — to  walk  in  the  ahade  of  theii 
parable  orchard  and  hear  the  story  of  the  crops  yielded  by  the  red^atu 
apple-tree,  and  the  quite  embarraasing  plentifulness  of  the  summer 
^to  drink  in  the  aweet  evening  breath  of  the  gaHen  as  they  sat  ij 
alcove  and  bo,  for  a  short  interval,  to  feel  the  strain  of  his  pastoral 
relaxed."  Our  enjoyment  is  analogous  to  Mr  Tryan's.  We  ara  8» 
by  the  atmosphere  of  the  old-world  country  life,  where  people,  no  d 
had  as  many  troubles  as  ours,  but  troubles  which,  Ijecause  they 
different,  seem  more  bearable  to  our  imagination.  We  half  wiah 
we  could  go  Imck  to  the  old  days  of  atage-ooaches  and  wagons 
shambling  old  curates  in  *'  Brntus  wigs,"  preaching  to  flumberoui 
itiona  enshrouded  in  high-backed  pews,  contemplating  aa  littli 
'»dvent  of  railways  as  of  a  race  of  clergymen  capable  of  going 
upon  a  question  of  ritual. 

So  far,  indeed,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  George  Eliot  la 
She  has  been  approached,  if  she  has  not  been  surpassed,  by  other  wi 
in  her  idyllic  etfpcts.  But  there  is  something  less  easily  paralleled  i 
pectdiar  xmn  of  humour  which  is  the  essential  complement  of  t^ 
tender  passages.  Mrs.  Peyser  is  necessary  to  balance  the  &olfl^| 
Dinah  Morris*  Silas  Mamer  would  lose  half  his  impreasivenesi' 
■were  not  in   contrast  with   the  inimitable  party  in 
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Omit  the  few  pages  io  which  their  admirable  conversation  is 
and  the  whole  harmony  of  the  book  would  be  altered.     The 
would  be  as  fatal  as  to  strike  out  a  figure  in  some  perfect  compo- 
where  the  most  trifling  accessory  may  ideally  be  an  essential  part 
whole  design.     It  might  throw  some  light  upon  George  Eliot'a 
power  if  we  could  fairly  analyse  the  charm  of  that  little  master- 
Psychologists  are  very  fond  of  attempting  to  define  the  nature 
iind  humour.      Hitherto  they  have  not  beini    veiy  Kiicoesaful, 
of  Course,  theii'  failure  cannot  be  due  to  an}'  want  of  personal 
ition  of  those  qualities.     But  I  should  certainly  despair  of  giving 
account  of  the  pleasure  which  one  receives  from  that  famous  conflict 
ic  wits.     Why  are  we  charmed  by  Ben  Win  thorp's  retort  to  the 
clerk  :  **  It's  your  inside  as  ian*t  right  made  for  music ;  it's  no 
a  hollow  stalk ; "  and  the  Htatement  that  this  *'  unBinching 
raa  regaixled  by  the  comi>!iny  as  the  moat  piquant  form  of 
or  by  the  landlord's  ingenious  remarks  upon  the  amdogy  between 
T  of  amelliug  cheeses  imd  perceiving  tlie  supernatural ;  or  by  that 
stumble  into  something  surpriiiing  to  the  speaker  himself  by  its 
kt  resemblance  to  witty  repartee,  when  the  same  person  says  to  the 
*  You're  a  doctor,  I  reckon,  though  you're  only  a  cow -doc  tor ;  for  a 
r,  though  it  may  be  a  horse-fly  "1  One  can  underatand  at  a  proper 
how  a  clever  man  comes  to  say  a  brilliant  thing,  and  it  is  still 
etsy  to  understand  how  he  can  say  a  thoroughly  silly  thing,  and, 
if  How  he  can  simukte  stupidity.     But  there  is  something  mya- 
in  the  i>ower  posaeased  by  a  few  great  humorists  of  converting 
laelvefi  for  the  nonce  into  that  peculim*  condition  of  muddle-headetl- 
dafihed  with  grotesque  ttashes  of  common-sense  which  is  natural  to 
If^ducAted  mind.     It  is  leas  difficult  .to  draw  either  a  perfect  circle 
purely  arbitrary  line  than  to  see  what  will  be  the  ]>roportion  of  the 
ihur  figure  on  some  queei\  lo|>-Bided,  and  imjverfectly-reflecting  surface, 
these  quaint  fi^eaks  of  rustic  intelligence  seom  to  be  rags  and  tattera 
would  make  wit  and  reason  in  a  cultivated  mind,  but  when  put 
in  this  grotesque  kaleidoscopic  confusion  fiugge^ts,  not  aimple 
but  a  ludicrous  parody  of  sense.     To  reproduce  the  efl'ect,  you 
not  simply  to  lower  the  activity  of  the  reasoning  mackinei  but  to 
together  on  some  essential  plan^  so  as  to  bring  out  a  new  set  of 
iHinations  distantly  recalling  the  correct  order.     We  require  not  a 
defect  of  logic,  but  a  new  logical  structure. 

There  is  no  answer  to  this  as  to  any  other  such  problems.  It  ia 
to  take  note  of  the  fact  that  George  Eliot  possessed  a  vein  of 
lOur,  of  which  it  ia  little  to  say  that  it  is  incomparably  superior,  in 
if  not  in  delicacy,  to  that  of  any  feminiue  writer.  It  ia  the 
of  a  calm  contemplative  mind,  familiar  with  wide  fields  of  know- 
and  capable  of  observing  tbe  little  dramas  of  rustic  life  from  a 
higher  standing-point.  It  is  not — in  these  earlier  books  at  any  rate — 
t^t  she  obtrudes  her  acquirements  upon  us ;  for  if  here  and  there  we 
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find  some  of  those  scientific  iUugions  which  afterwards  became  a 
maimeriBm,  they  are  intixiducetl  without  any  appeai-anoe  of  fomng. 
is  aimply  that  ehe  is  awake  to  those  quaint  aspects  of  the  little 
before  her  which  only  show  their  quaintnc^s  to  the  cultivated  int 
We  feel  that  there  must  be  a  silent  giiost  in  the  chimney-corner  of  1 
'*  Rainbow/'  so  thoroughly  at  home  with  the  natives  as  to  put  no 
upon  their  behaviour,  and  yet  one  who  has  travelled  out  of  sight  of 
"^Hllage  apire,  and  known  the  thoughts  and  feelings  which  are  stirring 
the  great  world  outside.  The  guest  can  at  once  sympathise  and 
criticise ;  or  rather,  in  the  process  of  observation,  carries  on  the  two ; 
cesses  simultanously  by  recoj^nising  at  once  the  little  oddities  of  the 
cosm,  and  yet  seeing  them  as  merely  one  embodiment  of  the  sAvae  the 
and  passions  which  present  themselves  on  a  iarj^er  scale  elsewhere.  It 
this  happy  comhioation  of  two  characteristics  often  disjoined  that  we 
one  seci-et  of  George  Eliot's  power.  Tiiere  is  the  bi^adth  of  toachj 
large-minded  equable  spirit  of  loving  contemplative  thought^  wl 
ia  fully  conscious  of  the  narrow  limitations  of  the  actor's  thoughts 
habits,  hut  does  not  cease  on  that  account  to  sympathise  with  Ids 
and  8onx>w8.  We  are  on  a  petty  stage,  but  not  in  a  liTtifiing  ai 
sphere,  and  we  are  not  called  upon  to  accept  the  prejudices  of  the 
or  to  be  angry  with  them,  but  simply  to  understand  and  be  toU 
We  have  neither  the  country  idyl  of  the  sentimentalist  which  channst 
in  some  of  George  Sand\s  stories  of  French  life,  but  in  which  oiu*  eajof- 
ment  is  checked  by  the  inevitable  sense  of  um'caLity,  nor  the  caric 
of  the  satirist  who  ia  anxious  to  proclaim  the  truth  that  base  p«»i 
and  grovelling  instincts  are  as  common  in  country  towns  as  in  court 
city.  Everything  is  quietly  Bet  before  us  with  a  fine  sense  of  its  wid 
relations,  and  yet  with  a  loving  touch,  significant  of  a  pathetic  y« 
for  the  past,  which  makes  the  whole  picture  artistically  charming*  Wei 
reminded  in  Mr,  Gilfirs  love-story  bow,  whilst  i»oor  little  Tina  was 
over  her  wrongs,  the  *'  stream  of  human  thought  and  deed  was  hi 
and  broadening  around,"  *'  What  were  our  little  Tina  and  her 
in  this  mighty  torrent,  rushing  from  one  awful  unknown  to  anoti 
Lighter  than  the  smallest  centre  of  qjiivering  life  in  the  water- 
hidden  and  un cared  for  as  the  pidse  of  anguish  in  the  breast  of  the  til 
bird  that  has  fluttered  down  to  its  nest  with  the  long-sought  food, 
has  found  the  nest  toiTi  and  empty."  It  is  this  constant  reference, 
or  express,  suggested  by  pathetic  touclies,  and  by  bumoraiis  exhibition  ol 
the  incongruities  and  contrasts  of  the  little  drama  of  village  life  to  tfci 
outer  world  beyond,  and  to  the  wider  universe  in  which  it  too  is  anatOflii 
that  distinctly  raises  George  Eliot  above  the  level  of  many  merely  ^ 
tiireEque  desciiptions  of  eimilar  scenes.  We  feel  that  the  artist  is  at  «n 
intellectual  elevation  higii  enough  to  be  beyond  the  illusions  of  the  city 
fashion  ^  but  the  singular  charm  fipringa  out  of  the  tender  aflection  wbicll 
reproduces  the  little  world  left  so  far  behind  and  hallowed  by  the  romance 
of  early  association. 
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Eliot^d  own  view  of  the  matter  is  given  in  more  tlian  on©  of  thme 
mable  **  asides  "  of  which  we  have  had  to  8i>eak.     She  entreats  us 
try  to  Bee  the  poetiy  ami  tho  pathos,  the  tmgedy  and  the  comedy,  to  be 
in  the  experience  of  poor  dingy  Amos  Baiixm.     She  rai'ely  looks, 
lajB,  at  '*a  bent  old  man  or  a  wizened  old  woman"  without  seeing 
pMt  of  which  they  are  the  shrunken  remuant ;  and  the  uutiniehod 
jc©  of  rosy  cheeks  and  bright  eyes  &eems  .sometimes  of  feeble  interest 
0C8  compared  with  that  di-ama  of  hope  and  lo%*e  which  has 
ago  reached  it«  cafcistrophe,  and  left  the  poor  soul,  like  a  dim  and 
stage,  with  all  its  sweet  garden  scenes  and  fair  perspectives  overturned 
thmst  out  of  sight."     To  reflect  that  we  ought  to  see  wizened  old 
and  women  with  such  eyes  is  of  t-onrse  easy  enough  ;  to  have  such 
really  to  see  what  we  know  that  we  ought  to  see — is  to  possess  true 
Creorge  Eliot  is  not  laying  down  a  philosophical  maxim  to  be 
and   illusti-atcdj  but   is   attenijiting   to  express  the  animating 
tciple  of  a  labour  of  love.     Mr.  Gillll,  thti  person  who  suggests  this 
'k»  is  the  embodiment  of  the  abstract  jirinciple,  and  makes  us  feel 
is  no  empty  profession.     Everybody  has  noticed  how  admirably 
jc   Eliot  has  portrayed  certain    phases  of  religiona  feeling  with 
I,  in  one  sense,  she  had  long  ceased  to  sympathise.     Amongst  the 
LdJary  actors  in  her  stories,  none  are  more  tenderly  and  lovingly 
led  than  Uie  oldfashioDed  paraonB  and  dissenting  preachers — -Barton 
rilfil  and  Ti^an,  and  Irwin  and  Dinah  Morris  in  Adam  Bede^  and  Mr» 
in  Felix  Holt,     I  do  not  know  that  thoy  or  their  successors  would 
much  call  to  be  gnitefuh     For,  in  truth,  it  is  plain  enough  that 
interefit  is  in  the  kindly  old-fashioned  parson,  considered  as  a  valuable 
in  the  social  system,  and  that  his  creed  is  not  taken  to  be  the 
0(f  his  stitaigth;  whilst  the  few  Methodists  and  the  brethren  in 
ktem    Yard  are  regarded  as  attaining  a    vety   imperfect  and  sttim- 
version  of  truths  capable  of  Ijeing  vei-y  completely  dissevered 
their  dogmatic  teaching.     In  any  case,  her  breach  with  the  creed 
her  youth  involved  no  breach  of  the  ties  formed  by  early  reverence 
its  repre*eutatives.    The  change  involved  none  of  the  bittemeas  which 
BDoeiimes  generated  hy  a  spiritual  revolt.     Dickens — who  is  some- 
supposed  to  repi^i^ent  the  veraion  of  modern  Christianity — could 
itly  see  nothing  in  a  dis.senting  preacher  but  an  unctuous  and 
hyjiocrite — a  vulgarised  Tartiiffe  such  aa  Stiggins  and  Chadband. 
George  Kliot  had  been  the  mere  didactic  preacher  of  rnere  critics, 
luigbt    have   set  before   us   mei^   portraits  of  spiritual   pride   or 
d  charlatanism.     But,  whatever  her  creed,  she  was  too  deep  a 
too  thoughtful  and  too  tender,  to  fall  into  such  an  eiTor,     She 
aimed  against  the  "  natural  piety "  which  should  hind  our  days 
liT.     Tho  tender  rcgjird  whicli  she  had  retained  for  all  the  sur- 
of  her  youth  did  not  fail  towards  those  whose  teaching  had 
ixjoaed  her  reverence,  and  which  could  never  become  the  objects  of 
linate  antijmthy. 
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Id  this  one  may   perhaps    say  George   Eb'ot   was  a  true 
Women,   indeed,  can  be  folly  as    bitter  in   their   i^sentment  as 
hivrsher  sex ;  but  their  bitterness  seems  to  be  generated  in  the  atttiia^' 
to  outdo  their   masculine  rivals,  and  to  imply  perverted  rather  thii 
deficient  sensibility.     They  seldom  exhibit  pachydermatous  indifferentij 
to   their  noighbotir's    emotions.      The  so-called   masculine  quaUtjj 
George  EUot — her  wide  and  calm  intelligence^ — was  certainly  comli 
with  a  thoroughly  feminijie  nature  ;  and  the  more  one  reads  her 
and  notes  her  real  triumphs,  the  more  sti*ongly  this  com  en  out.     The 
Hud  pathos  which  she  seeks  to  I'eveal  under  commonplace  surrot 
is   found   chiefly  in.   feminine  hearts.     Ktvch  of  the  earh*  >K)ok«  is 
record  of  an  onleal  endured  by  some  suffering  woman.     In  the  t'^(f 
of  Clerical  Life  the  interest  I'eally  centres  in  the  women  whose  h\ib 
btJiind  up  with  the  acts  of  the  clerical  heroes ;  it  is  Janet  and  ^loUy 
in  whom  we  are  really  interested  j   and  if  poor  little  Tina   ia  too 
to  be  a  heiwue,  her  vigorous  struggle  against  the  dastinies  is  the 
of  the  stoiy.     That  George  Eliot  sitcc^ded  i*emarkabJy  in  iiome 
portraits,  and  notably  in  Tom  Tnlliver,  is  undeniable.     Yet  the 
were  often  simply  women  in  disguise.     The  piquancy,  for  exajaple^l 
the  famous  character  of  Tito  Ls  gi-eatly  due  to  the  fact  that  he  IB^ 
voluptuoua,  selfish,  but  sensitive  character,  not  unfamiliar  in  the 
which    deals  with  social  intrigues,    but   generally  presented  to  ub  0 
feminine  costume.     We  are  told  of  Daniel  Deronda,  upon  whose 
racter  an  extraordinary  amount  of  analysis  is  expended,  that  lie  cott*' 
bined  a  fominino  affertionateness  with  masculine  inflexibility.     To' 
perceptions,  the  feminine  vein  becomes  decidedly  the  most  promti 
and  this  is  equally   true  of  such  characters  as  Phihp  Wakem  and 
Lyon.      Adam    Berle,  indeed,  to  mention  no  one  else,  is  a  thoi 
man.     lie  rei>reseuts,  it  would  seem,  that  ideal  of  nniscidine 
which  Miss  Bronlii    used   with    curioys   want  of  success  to  dei 
Louis  Moore — the  fii'm  arm,  the  oO'er  of  which    (as  we   are 
propoa  of  Maggie  Tullivei-  and  tlie  oSTenslve  Scephen  Guest)  hifl  ii' 
**  .something  strangely  winning  to  most  women."     Yet  if  Adam 
had   .shown  less  Christian  forbearance   to    young  Scjuire   DonnithorMil 
we  should  have  been   more  convinced  that  he  was  of  masculine  fil 
throughout, 

Here  we  approach  more  disputable  mattera.     George  Eliot's 
books  owe  their  charm  to  the  exquisite  painting  of  the  old  country- 
an  achievement  made  possible  by  a  tender  imagination  brooding  over 
vanishing  pftst — hiitj  if  we  may  make  the  diatinctioD,  they  owe  their 
ness  to  the  insight  into  passions  not  confined  to  one  race  or  period.    Jl 
Dempster  would  lose  much  of  her  charm  if  she  were  tmnsplanted 
MUby  to   London;   but  she  would   wtill    be   profoundly  interest 
repreBenting  a  marked  type  of  feminine  character.     Balzac— or  < 
body  else — said,  or  is  said  to  have  said^that  there  were  only 
possible  plots   in  Hction.     Without   pleilging  oneself  to  the  parfeit 
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',  one  may  admit  that  the  number  of  radically  diflerent  motives 
xkably  small.  It  may  he  added  that  even  great  writers  rarely 
eir  highest  capa,cit.y  in.  more  than  one  of  these  typical  situationa* 
)b  hard  to  say  which  ia  George  Eliot'a  favourit-e  theme.  We 
1  it— speaking  with  proper  I'eaerve — the  woman  in  need  of  a 
".  W©  may  have  the  comp.\ratively  shallow  nattirej  the  poor 
tile  Tina,  or  Hetty  or  Tessa ^ the  mer*^  plaything  of  fate,  whom 
because  in  her  childish  ignorance  aha  in  apt,  like  little  Red 
Jod,  to  mistake  the  wolf  for  a  friend,  though  not  exactly  to  take 
I  grandmother.     Or  we  huve  the  woman  with  noble  aspii'ationa 

or  Dinah,  or  Maggie,  or  Komola,  or  Dorothea,  or,  may  we 
del  Deronda^who  recognises  more  clearly  her  own  need  of 
,  and  even  in  failure  has  the  lofty  au-  of  martyidom.  It  is  in 
ig  such  characters  before  iis  that  George  Eliot  has  achieved  her 
ixiumphs,  and  made  some  of  her  most,  unmijstakable  failures. 
■e  that  we  meet  the  complaint  that  she  is  too  analytic;  that 
8  the  point  of  view  of  the  confessor  rather  than  the  artist; 
nore  anxious  to  probe  the  condition  of  her  heroines'  souls, 
tiB  an  accurate  diagnosis  of  their  spiritual  com  plain tB^  and  an 
of  their  moral  evolution,  than  to  show  ib  the  character  in 
If  I  must  give  my  own  vi^yi'^  I  miist  venttire  a  diatinction. 
lat  George  Eliot'a  stories  ai-o  interesting  as  studies  of  human 
Ls  really  to  say  little  more  than  that  they  deserve  serious 
u  There  are  stories — and  verj''  excellent  and  amusing  storiea— 
tve  comparatively  little  to  do  with  character ;  histories  of  won- 
id  moving  events,  where  you  are  fa-^vcinated  by  the  vivacity 
irrator  without  caring  much  for  the  passions  of  the  actors— 
ries,  in  fact,  as  compose  the  Arabian  Nights,  or  the  voluminous 
;  the  admirable  Alexandre   Dumas.     We  do  not  care  to   on* 

Aladdin's  sentiments,  or  to  say  bow  far  he  differed  from 
Knd    Camai-alzaman.      The   famous   musketeers    have  did'erent 

play,  and  8>  far  diflerent  characters ;  but  one  does  not  cai-e 
?h  for  their  psychology.  Still,  every  Berious  writer  must  derive 
&r  from  his  insight  into  men  and  women.  A  CervaDtes  or 
are,  a  Scott,  a  Fielding,  a  Richardson  or  Thackeniy,  command 
ition  by  forcible  presentation  of  certain  tyi>63  of  character ;  aud, 
3orge  Eliot's  does  not  differ  fmm  her  predecessors',  Kor,  again, 
ly  truly  imaginative  writer  give  us  mere  absti^ct  analyses  of 
',  instead  of  showing  us  the  concrete  peiiiou  in  action.  If  George 
[  a  tendency  to  this  error  it  does  not  appear  in  her  early  period, 
lee  any  of  her  best  charactei-s  as  distinctly,  we  know  them  by 
lion  as  intimately,  as  w^e  know  any  personage  in  real  or  ficfci- 
xny.  We  are  not  put  off  with  the  formulffl  of  theii-  conduct, 
tns  are  themselves  revealed  to  ua.  Yet  it  is,  I  think,  true  that 
39  are  pre-eminently  studies  of  character  ui  this  sense,  that  her 

C0U3  purpose  is  to  Bet  before  us  the  living  beings  in  what 


i 


may  be  called,  with  due  apology,  their  staticiil  relations — to  show  tbcm, 
that  is,  in  their  quiet  and  normal  stated  liot  under  the  stress  of  e««p. 
tional  events.  When  we  once  know  Adam  Bede  or  Dinah  Morris.  w» 
care  companitivcly  little  for  llie  development  of  the  plot.  Compn?.  fur 
example,  Adam  Bede  with  the  Heart  of  Midlothian^  the  fir?t  half  of 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  very  noblest  of  all  fictions,  thoQ|^ 
the  latter  part  suflci-s  from  the  conventional  madwoman  and  the  bit  of 
commonplace  intrigue  which  Scott  fancied  himself  bound  to  introda* 
Jeanie  Deiins  is,  to  my  mind,  a  more  powerfully  drawn  and  altogether* 
more  substantial  and  satisfactory  young  woman  than  Dinah  ISIorris,  v^, 
w  ith  all  her  merits,  seems  to  me,  I  will  confess,  to  be  a  bit  of  a  pnj^ 
The  contntst,  however,  to  which  I  I'^fer  Ls  in  the  method  rather  thROiB 
the  charactera  or  tL©  situation,  Scott  wishes  to  interest  us  in  tlfr 
magnificent  trial  scene,  for  which  all  the  preceding  narrative  ii 
pi-eparation ;  ho  is  content  to  set  the  Deans  family  before  us  with 
few  amnzingly  %agorous  touclien,  so  that  we  may  thoroughly  enter  iatB 
the  Rjurit  of  the  tt-cmeadouri  ordeal  through  which  poor  Jeanie  DeBM 
ia  to  pass  in  the  conflict  between  affectiun  and  duty.  We  first  ieau 
to  know  her  thoroughly  by  her  behaviour  under  that  ovcrpowa 
strain.  But  in  Adam  Bede  we  learn  first  to  know  the  main  actors k 
their  conduct  in  a  number  of  little  scenes,  most  admirably  devised  and 
drawn, and  servin;^  to  bring  out,  if  not  a  more  powerful,  a  more  elabortte 
and  minute  manifestation  of  their  inmost  feelings.  When  we  come  to 
the  ciitical  parts  in  the  atory,  and  the  iinnl  catnstrophe,  they  are  Ira 
interesting  and  vivid  than  tlie  preliminary  det^iil  of  appaix?nt!y  insig* 
nilicant  event's.  The  trijil  and  the  arrival  of  the  reprieve  are  prohaljJjf 
the  weakest  and  moat  commonplace  passages ;  and  what  we  really  wm 
ber  and  enjoy  are  the  little  iscenes  on  the  village  green,  in  Mi's.  Poysertf 
dairy,  and  Adam  Bede's  workshop.  We  have  there  learnt  to  know  tll« 
I  people  themselves,  and  we  scarcely  care  for  what  happens  to  them,  Th» 
!  method  ih  natural  to  a  femirdne  obf:erver  who  has  learnt  to  interpjrt 
character  by  watching  its  manifestations  in  little  evei-y-day  incident* 
and  feels  comparatively  at  a  Io.S3  when  having  to  deal  with  the  mof 
exciting  struggles  jmd  calamities  which  make  a  noise  in  the  world.  Airf 
therefore,  as  1  think,  George  Eliot  i.s  always  more  admirable  in  carefal 
eatposition—  in  setting  her  personages  before  us — than  in  dealing  with 
her  catafitrop^ies,  where,  to  say  the  truth,  she  someUmes  seems  to  l^ 
come  weak  just  when  we  cxi>ect  her  full  powers  to  be  exerted. 

This  h  true,  for  example,  of  Slhis  Jfttrn*')',  where  the  iniroltabl* 
opening  is  very  superior  t^)  the  sequel.     It  is  still  more  conspicnousk 
true  of  the  Jill!  on  the  Fkm.     The  fu-st  part  of  that  novel  appears  to 
me  to  mark  the  culmination  of  her  genius.    Ho  far,  it  ia  one  of  the  nr^ 
IXKjks  which  it  Ls  diflicult  to  praise  in  adequate  language.    Wo  mflv  nftlti- 
rally  suspect  that  part  of  the  singular  vividness  is  due  to  some  admixtoT^ 
of  ftn  autobiogi-Jiphical  element.     Tlie  sonnets  called  Brother  find  Siftr^ 
— perhaps  her  most  successful  poetical  effort — suggest  that  thead?tt» 
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of  Tom  and  Maffgie  had  some  coimtei-part  in  personal  ex|>erience* 

any  case,  the  whole  account  of  Maggie's  childhood,  the  admirable 

Ipatho^  of  the  childish  yearnings,  and  the  quaint  chonis  of  uncles  and 

Ifctmts,  the  adventure  with  thf  gipsies,  the  wandei-ings  hy  the  Floss,  the 

"WTfiit  to  Tom  in  his  F.chool,  have  a  fit-shness  and  brilUunce  of  colouring 

allowing  that  the  workmanship  is  as  perfect  as  the  sentiment  is  tender. 

]Bot  when  Maggie  ceases  to  lie  tlio  nmst  fascinatinnf  child  in  fiction,  nnd 

mes  the  heroine  of  a  novel,  the  fiilling  off  is  grievous.     The  unhicky 

with  Stephen  Guest  is  simply  iodefensihle.     It  may,  indeed,  be 

— and    urged   with   plausibility — that  it  ia  true  to  nature;    it  is 

,  that  is,  th.it  women  of  geniug — and,  indeed »  other  women — do  not 

ys  show  that  taste  iu  the  selection  of  lovers  whidi  commends  itself  to 

majBCuline  mind.     There  is  nothing  contrary  to  experience  iu  the 

kup^tosition  that  the  imagination  of  an  impulsive  girl  may  tiunsfi^ire  a 

Very  second-nite  yoinig  tmdcsman  into  a  lover  worthy  of  her,  hut  this 

flofes  not^excusgjhe  mithoi;jyj|iiihaxingJL]i£,illMijJii.     It  ib  painfully  true 

lliit  some   women,  otherwise   excellent^  may  be    tempted,  like   Janet 

J^mpfiter,  to  take  to  stimulants.    But  we  should  not  have  been  natisfied 

if  her  weakness  had  been  represented  as  a  creditable  or  venial  pecu- 

lianty,  or  without  a  sense  of  the  dc^adatioii.     So  it  would,  in  any 

CB«e,  be  hardly  pleasant  to  make  our  charming  lilaggie  the  means  of 

illustrating  the  doctrine  that  a  woman  of  high  qualities  may  thn>w 

herself  away  upon  a  low  crejiture  ;  but  uheu  slie  is  made  to  act  in  this 

I  ^*ay,  and  the  weakneas  is  noU  duly  emphasised^  we  are  foi-ced  to  suppose 

'  -<  orge  Eliot  did  not  spe  what  a  poor  creature  she  has  really  drawn. 

ii>;  thk  is  characteristic  of  a  certain  feminine  incapacity  for  drawing 

Tiiuscalino  heroes,  whirh  is  exeraplitied,  not  qnite  so  disagreeably, 

..*  ..i,j  case  of  Dorothea  nnd  Ladislaw,     But  it  is  a  misfortune,  and  all 

I  tlie  more  so  l>ecause  the  error  seems  to  be  gratuitous.     If  it  was  neces- 

•  introduce  a  new  lover,  he  should  have  been  endowed  with  some 

u?s  likely  to  attract  Maggie's  higher  nature,  instead  of  beti'aying 

bia  second-mte  dandyism  in  every  fcatin-e^      But  the  engagement   to 

Philip  Wakem,  who  is  at  least  a  lovable  character,  might  sm*ely  have 

fi^ppHcd  enough  tragical  motive  for  a  catastrophe  which  would  not  de- 

^  poor  Maggie  to  common  clay.     As  it  is,  what  promises  to  be  the 

perfect  story  of  lis  kind  ends  most  pathetically  indeed,  but  yet 

a  xtrain  which  jars  most  painfully  upon  the  genei*al  harmony. 

The  line  so  sharply  drawn  in  tlie  3////  an  the  Floss  is  also  the  Ixjun- 

wy  between  two  provinces  of  the  whole  region.     With  Maggie's  visit 

to8t.  Ug!;s,  we  take  leave  ^f  that  part  of  George  Eliot's  work  %vhich  can 

^pnusfnl  without  important  ipmlification — oF  work  so  admirable  in  its 

*ni<l  that  we  have  a  senifo  of  complete  achievement.     In  the  later  stories 

»p  come  upon  debatable  ground  :  we  have  to  reeogniso  distinct  failure 

^  hitting  the  mark,  and  to  strike  a  balance  l>etween  the  good  and  ba<i  qua- 

litiet,  taslead  of  simply  recognising  the  thorough  harmony  of  a  finished 

■*bole.    What  IB  the  natui-e  of  the  change  ?     The  shortcomings  are,  aa  I 
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have  said,  obvious  enough.  We  have,  for  example,  the  growing 
to  substitute  elabonite  amilyaia  for  direct  prej^ntation ;  there 
passages,  as  one  to  which  I  have  referred,  where  we  are  told  that  it 
necessary  to  understand  Deronda's  character  at  five*and-twenty  i 
to  appreciate  the  effect  of  after-events ;  and  where  we  have  an  eli 
discussion  which  would  be  perfectly  admisaible  in  the  discii88io&  of 
historiciil  chai'acter,  but  which,  in  a  writer  who  has  the  privilege 
crediting  history,  strikes  us  as  an  evasion  of  a  difficulty.  When  we 
liioited  to  certain  facU,  we  are  force^l  to  theorise  as  to  the  qi 
which  they  imliwite.  Keal  people  do  not  always  get  into  aitii&timia 
^peak  for  themselves.  But  when  we  can  make  such  facts  as  will 
character,  we  have  iio  right  to  give  the  abstract  theory  for  the 
euibodiment.  We  perceive  when  this  is  done  that  the  reflective  fi 
have  l>ecn  growing  at  the  expense  of  the  imagination,  and  that,  ini 
of  simply  enriching  and  extending  the  field  of  interest,  they  ai-e  comi 
into  the  foregroimd  and  usitrpLng  functions  for  which  they  are 
The  fault  is  palpable  in  Itomola.  The  remarkable  power  not  onJy 
many  passages  but  of  the  general  conception  of  the  l>ook  is  onabto 
blind  ufj  to  the  fact  that,  after  all,  it  is  a  mtignilicent  piece  of 
The  masses  of  information  have  not  l>een  fused  by  a  glomng  imagi 
The  fuel  ha-s  put  out  the  fire.  If  we  fail  to  perceive  thiij  in  the 
serious  passages,  it  is  painfully  evident  in  those  which  are  meant  to  k 
hunioroLiii  or  playful.  People  often  impose  upon  themselves  when  they  m 
listening  to  solemn  rhetoric,  ]>erhaps  because,  when  we  have  got  into 
a  i-evei-ential  frame  of  mind,  our  critical  instincts  are  in  abeyance.  Bttt 
it  is  not  so  Giisy  to  simulate  amusement.  And  if  anybody,  with  tlie 
mimicry  of  Mrs,  Voyser  or  Bob  Jiikiu  in  liin  mind,  van  get  through  tbe 
chapter  called  **  A  Floi-entine  Joke"  without  coming  to  the  conclusioii 
that  the  jokes  of  that  period  were  oppressive  and  wearisome  gho»ia^ 
the  facetiont^,  he  must  I*  one  of  those  people  who  tiike  in  jokes  by  ^ 
t*ame  faculty  as  scientilic  theorems.  If  we  are  indulgent,  it  must  be  Oil 
tJie  ground  that  the  historical  novel  proper  is  after  all  an  elaborate 
blunder.  It  is  really  analogous  to,  and  shows  the  weakness  of,  the 
various  attempts  at  the  reviv^il  of  extinct  phases  of  art  with  which  »« 
have  been  overpowered  in  these  days.  It  almost  inevitably  falls  into 
8eylla  or  Charybdis ;  it  is  either  a  heavy  mass  of  information  striving  io 
be  lively,  or  it  is  realty  lively  at  the  price  of  being  thoroughly  shallow, 
and  giving  us  the  merely  pretty  and  pictui-esc^ue  in  place  of  the  rwdlf 
impressive.  If  any  one  has  succeeded  in  avoiding  the  horns  of  this  di[flinP'*r 
it  is  certainly  not  Creorge  EHot.  8he  had  certainly  very  imposing  autho- 
rities on  her  side;  but  I  imagine  that /i*omo/a  gi ves  unqualified iitii* 
faction  only  to  people  who  hold  that  academical  correctness  of  deaign 
can  supply  the  place  of  vivid  directness  of  intuitive  visioD. 

Yet  the  situation  was  not  so  much  the  cause  as  the  symptom  of  a 
change,     AVlien  George  Eliot  I'eturned  to  her  proper  ground,  she  did 
I       not  regfiin  the  old  magic.      Middhniarch  is  undoubtedly  a  powe^^ 
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but  to  many  readers  it  is  a  rather  painful  bai>k,  and  it  can^hardly 
lied  a  charmiog  book  to  any  one.     The  light  of  tommon  day  Iuls 
unmistakably  superseded  the  indescribable  glow  which  illuminated 
jr  writings. 

ehange,  so  far  as  we  need  conMder  it,  is  sufficiently  indicated  by 
iumstance.  The  *'  prelti  ie  "  invites  ua  to  remember  S^iiut  Theresii. 
passionate  nature,  we  ure  toLl,  demnndei  a  consecration  of  life  to 
object  of  unselfi-ih  deTotion.  She  found  it  in  the  reform  of  a  reli- 
order  Bu:  there  are  mauy  modern  Theresas  who,  with  wiually 
aspiratiouH,  can  lind  no  wortliy  objet-t  for  their  energies.  They 
found  '*  no  coherent  social  faith  and  order, ''  no  sufficient  guidance 
leir  ardent  sonls.  And  thus  we  have  now  and  then  a  Saint 
foundress  of  nothings  whose  loving  heartbeats  and  sobj  after 
inatbained  goodncvs  tremble  off  and  are  dii^per-^ed  atnoug  hindrances 
of  centering  in  some  long  i-ecagnLsable  deed."  This,  then,  is 
jynote  of  MidJhmarch,  We  are  to  have  one  more  variation  on 
leme  already  tre^ite  1  in  various  furm  ;  and  Dorothea  Brooke  i^ 
the  Saint  Theresii  with  lofty  aspu-ations  to  jjass  through  a  search- 
ordeal,  and,  if  she  faib  in  outward  reanltfi,  yvt  t<i  win  additional 
ity  from  failure.  And  yet,  if  this  bo  the  design,  it  almost  seems  as 
book  wei"0  intended  for  elaborate  irony.  Dorothea  starts  with 
admirable,  though  not  very  novel,  aspirations  of  the  socuil  kind, 
a  deBii<e  to  improve  drainage  and  provide  better  cottages  for  the 
She  meets  a  consummate  pedant,  who  is  pitiioiisly  ridiculed  for 
Lty  and  hidebound  intellect,  and  immediately  takes  him  to  bt^  her 
and  guide  to  lofty  endeavour.  She  fancies,  as  we  ai-e  told,  that  her 
itual  difficulties  will  he  solved  l>y  the  help  of  a  little  Latin  and 
Inek.  **  Perhaps  even  Hebrew  might  be  nece&iary — at  ioa.st  the  alpha - 
■Bod  a  few  roots— in  order  to  airive  at  the  core  of  things  and  judge 
Mdly  on  the  social  duties  of  the  Christian."  She  marries  Mr. 
Hlubon,  and  of  course  is  speedily  undeceived.  But,  ctu'iously  enough, 
m process  of  enlightenment  seems  to  be  very  paitiaL  Her  faith  in  her 
insband  receives  its  death- bluw  as  soon  a^  she  iinds  out^ — not  that  he  is  a 
fnietched  pedant,  but  that  ho  is  a  pedant  of  the  wrong  kind.  Will 
Udialaw  points  out  tu  her  that  Mr.  Ciusauhon  is  throwing  away  his 
Wwnr  hecause  he  docs  not  koow  (Icrman,  and  is  therefore  only  abreast 
^poor  old  Jacob  Bryant  in  the  last  century,  instead  of  being  u  worthy 
contemporary  of  Prof.  Max  Miiller.  Stu'ely  Dorothea's  eiror  is  almost 
w  deep  as  ever.     Casa«lx>n  is  a  wretched  being  because  he  has  neither 

kft  nor  brains — ^not  l>ecause  his  reading  has  been  confined  to  the  v^rong 
of  books.  Surely  a  man  may  l>e  a  prig  and  a  pedant,  though  he  is 
^Juailiar  with  the  very  last  reaeai-ches  of  German  piofessors.  The  latest 
tl»Qries  about  comparative  mythology  may  be  familiar  to  a  man  with  a 
■wil  oomparablo  only  to  a  dry  pea  in  a  bladder.  If  Casaubon  Lad  been 
*ll  that  Dorothea  fancied,  if  his  knowledge  had  been  thorougidy  up  to 
i^ittftrk,  wo  should  still  have  pitied  her  for  her  not  knowiug  the  differ- 
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free  between  a  man  and  a  stick.     Unhickily,  bIio  nerw  seems  to 
out  that  in  this  stupendous  Wimder,  and  not  in  the  pardonable  ignot 
as  to  the  tnio  value  of  bis  litei-ary  lalrours,  is  the  real  source  of  her 
fortune.     In  fact,  slie  hardly  seems  to  grow  wiser  even  at  thr  end 
when  poor  Casanbon  is  aa  dead  as  his  Tvritings,  she  takes  up  with  a  jot 
gentleman,  w-ho  appears  to  have  some  good  feeling,  hut  is  csonspicaoc 
tinworthy  of  the  affections  of  a  Saint  Theresa.     Had  Middlrmarch 
intended  for  a  cutting  satire  upon  the  aspirations  of  young  ladies, 
wish  to  lemii  Latin  nod  (rreek,  wheu  tbey   ought  to  be  nursing  hal 
and  supfM>rting  hospitals,  these  developnients  of  aflkirs  would  have 
in  perfect  congruity  with  the  design.     As  it  is,  we  are  left  with  the  fa 
ing  that  aspi rations  of  this  kind  scarcely  deserve  a  better  fate  than 
meet,  and  that  Dorothea  was  rdl  the  better  for  getting  the  ronif 
aFpimtions  out  of  her  head.     Have  not  the  commonplace  jieople  th« 
of  the  argiiment  ? 

It  would  be  very  untrtie  to  say  that  the  later  books  show  any  d( 
of  general  power.    1  do  not  think,  for  example,  that  there  are  many 
sages  in  modern  fiction  so  vigorous  as  the  description  of  poor  Lyd 
whose  higher  aspirations  are  dashed  with  a  coniparatively  vulg:\r  de 
[ibr   worldly  success,   gradually  engulfed  by  the   selfish  pemstance 

is  wife,  like  a  swimmer  sucked  down  by  an  octopus.     On  the  coni 
the  picture  is  80  forcible  and  so  lifelike  that  one  reads  it  w^ith  ji  sense 
actual  Ijitterness.     And  aa  in  Danid  Da'tmiia^  tho\igh   I  am  ready) 
confess  tliat  Mordecai  and  Daniel  are  to  my  mind   intolerable 
I  hold  the  story  of  Orandccoui*t  and  Gwendolen  to  be,  though  nc 
plcasantj  a  singularly  powerful  study  of  the  somewhat  repulsive  kid 
And  it  may  rertainly  be  sjiid  both  of  Ixomola  and  of  MifMlemnrch^  tl 
tliey  have  some  merits  of  so  high  an  order  that  the  defects  upon  wl 
I  have  dwelt  are  felt  as  blemishes,  not  as  fatal  en*ors.     If  tllert'l 
some  misunderstanding  of  the  limits  of  her  own  powei-s,  or  some 
conception  of  true  aitistic  conditions,  nobody  can  read  them  wit 
the  sense  of  baving  boen  in  contact  with  a  comprehensivo  and  vigoi 
intellect,  with  high  feeling  and  keen  powers  of  observation.     Chilyi 
cannot  help  regretting  the  loss  of  that  eaily  charm*      In  reading  Adi 
BedCf  we  feel  first  the  magic,  and  afterwards  we  recognise  the  poi 
which  it  implies.     But  in  Middftjitauh  wo  feel  the  |»owea%  but  we  isk- 
in  vaiii  for  the  charm.     Some  such  change  passes  over  any  great 
wliich  goes  through  a  genuine  process  of  development.    It  is  not  sui 
ing  that  tlie  reflective  powers  should  become  more  predominant  in 
years  ;  tliat  reasoning  sbouM  to  ^oino  extent  take  the  place  of  intuitti 
perception  ;    and   that   cjcperienco   of  life   ahonld   give   a   sterner  aa^ 
sadder  tone  to  the  iropb'ed  critici,=im  of  human  nature-.  We  are  preparedl 
find  leas  spontiinpity,  less  frc«bnesa  of  interest  in  the  little  incidental 
life,  and  we  arc^  not  surprised  that  a  mind  so  i-eflective  and  richly 
should  try  to  get  beyond  the  charmed  circle  of  its  early  successes, 
to  give  us  a  picture  of  wider  und  less  picturesque  asp<?cts  of  human 
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tliia  don  not  Reom  to  account  sufficiently  for  the  pwaence  of  somp- 
jarring  and  depressing  in  the  later  ^vork, 
'Withont  going  into  the  question  fully,  one  thing  may  be  said  ;  the 
Theresa,  whether  she  is  called  Dorothea,  or  Maggie,  or  Dinah,  or 
18  the  central  figure  in  the  world  of  George  Eliot's  imngination. 
e  are  to  be  brought  to  sympathise  with  the  noble  aspirations  of  a  loving 
iuii  unselfish  spirit,  conscious  that  it  amnot  I'eceivo  any  full  eati.sfactiou 
^Ihin  the  commonplaai  conditions  of  this  prosaic  world.  How  women 
to  find  a  worthier  sphere  of  action  than  the  niei-e  htickling  of  babes 
ttAd  chronicling  of  small  beer  is  a  rjuestion  for  the  Social  Science  Associa- 
timiE.  Some  people  answer  it  by  proposing  to  give  women  Totes  or  degrees, 
•ud  othei'S  would  tell  us  that  sucli  problems  can  only  bonnsweredby 
reverting  to  8ftint  Thei'esa'a  raetliod.  The  solution  in  terms  of  actual 
Odnduet  lic«  beyond  the  proi">er  province  of  the  novelist.  She  has  done 
mU  that  she  can  do  if  Bhe  has  revealed  the  intrinsic  beauty  of  such  a 
iriuiiiicter,  and  its  proper  function  in  life.  She  shotild  make  us  fall  in 
l©Te  with  Romola  and  IMa^gie,  and  convert  us  to  the  belief  that  they  are 
tike  true  salt  of  the  e^rth. 

Up  to  a  certain  point  her  anccess  is  complete,  and  it  is  won  by  high 
moral  feeling  and  quick  sympathy  with  true  nobility  of  character.     We 
pty  willing  homage  to  these  pure  and   lofty  feminine  types,  and.  we 
naf  get  some  meosiu'e  of  the  success  hy  comparing  them  with   other 
^mtisfied  licT'oines  whose  aspirations  are  by  no  means  ao  lofty  or  so 
com|)nttble  with  delicate  moral  sentiment.     But  the  triuinph  has  its 
'     '       In  the  sweet  old-world  country  life  ri  Janet  or  a  Dinah  can 
iiie  sort  of  tJjitisfaction  from   an  evangelical  preacher,  or  within 
fcl»fUtmts  of  the  Methodist  cijurch.     If  the  thaughts  and  %vay8  of  her 
ditle  are  naiTow,  it  is  in  harmony  with   itself,  and   wo  may  feel   its 
leftuty  without  asking  awkward  questions.     But  as  soon  txi^  Maggie  has 
left  her  quiet  fields  and  reached  even  such  a  centre  of  civilisation  as  St. 
Ogg's,  there  is  a  jar  and   a  discord.     I'omoift  is  in  presence  of  a  great 
intuul  dii<turl>ance  where  the  highest  aspinitions  are  doomed  to  the 
failure;  and   when  we  get  to  Jfuklkwarch  we  feel  that  the 
has  somehow  vanished.    Even  in  the  early  period,  Mrs.  Poyser's 
t  common-sense  has  some  advantage.*?  over  Dinah  Morrises  high- 
lit seiitiment.     And  in  ^fhl^Uc'^ntirch  avb  feel  more  decidedly  that 
piratious  are  doubtful  qualifications;  that  the  ambitious  young 
of  science  has  to  compound  with  the  quarrelling  world,  and 
8  brilliant  young  Dorothea  to  submit  to  a  decided  clipping  of  her 
gs.     Is  it  worth  while  to  have  a  lofty  nature  in  such  surroimdinga] 
very  bitterness  with  which  the  tnumph  of  the  lower  chanictern  ia 
forth  seems  to  l^etray  a  kind  of  misgiving.     Ajid  it  ia  the  presence 
W  this  feeling,  as  well  as  the  absence  of  the  old  picturesque  scenery,  that 
pV6«  ^  tone  of  melancholy  to  the  later  books.    Some  readers  are  disposed 
'0  «iter,  aud  to  look  ujx^n  the  heroes  and  heroines  as  nialp  and  female 
P^gs,  who  are  ridiculous  if  they  persLst  and  contemptible  when  they 
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fail.     Others  are  diBiK>setl  to  infer  that  the  philosophy  which  they  wpr*- 
sent  IB  radically  unsatisf^ictory.     And  some  may  siy  that,  after  all, 
picture  is  true,  however   sad,  and  that,  in  all  ages,  people  who  trj 
lifti  their  heads  above  the  crowd  mii'st  lay  tholr  account  with  mart^ 
and  be  content  to  be  unramfoi  tiible.     The  moral,  accepted  by  Gm 
Eliot  herself,  is  indicated  at  the  end  of  Mltldl^marc'i.     A  r*evv  Th 
flh©  tells  us,  will  not  have  the  old  opportunity  &ny  move  titan  a 
Antigone  "would  "spend  heroic  piety  in  dai'ing  all  for  the  sake  of 
brother's  funeral ;  the  medium   in  which  these  ardent  deeds  took  i 
is  for  ever  gone."     There  will  be  many  Dorotheas,  and  some  of  then 
doomed  to  worse  sacrificed  than  the  Dorothea  of  J/tfW/^mart^i,  and  ¥« 
must  be  content  to  think  that  her  influence  j^pent  itself  through  mm 
invisible  channels^  but  wa^i  not  the  lass  potent  because  unseen. 

Perhaps  that  h  n  >b  a  very  sitisfat^tory  conrUisiun.  I  cannot  bew 
ft.sk  why  it  should  not  hiive  b^^ii  more  HatLsfacttiry.  We  mu:ita<lmit 
that  there  is  something  mther  depressing  in  the  thought  of  th^ean- 
onymous  Dorotheas  ft-ehng  about  vaguely  for  some  worthy  outlet  of 
their  energies,  t; iking  up  with  a  man  of  science  and  tliftcovering  him  t*>  be 
an  effete  pedant,  wishing'  ardently  to  reform  the  w<irld,  but  quite  unabte 
to  specify  the  steps  to  be  taken,  and  condescending  to  put  up  with  a  veiy 
commonplace  liie  in  a  vague  hope  that  somehow  or  other  they  will  ilo 
some  good.  Undoubtedly  we  must  admit  that,  wherever  the  fault  liei. 
our  Theresfis  have  some  dilllcuky  in  fully  manifesting  their  excelkna;. 
But  with  all  their  fiiults,  we  feel  that  they  embody  the  imperfect  in- 
Jluencu  of  a  nature  so  lofty  in  ita  fientiment,  ho  wide  in  Uh  sympatliies* 
and  so  keen  in  its  jierceptions,  that  we  may  wait  long  Wfore  it  will  be 
iuleriiiately  r«>phiced-  Tlip  itnpeifetiuns  belong  in  great  measure  to  « 
time  of  vsLst  revohttiujis  in  thouglit  which  produce  artistic  disconb  »» 
well  as  philosophic  anarchy.  Lower  minds  esci4j>e  the  difficulty  beciiii» 
they  are  lowei' ;  and  even  to  be  fully  sensitive  to  the  deepest  sejuicliiap 
of  luMirt  of  the  time  is  to  posses?  a  high  chum  on  our  respect, 
lowest,  however  we  may  differ  from  (Jeorge  Eliot's  teiching  on 
points,  we  feel  her  to  bo  one  who,  in  the  midst  of  gi'eat  perplexities, 
brought  great  intellectual  powers  to  settiug  l>efoi*e  us  a  lofty  moral  idefti, 
and,  in  spite  of  mMnifest  shortcommga,  has  shown  certain  aspects  of  » 
vanishing  social  [ihaae  with  a  power  and  delicacy  unsui-passed  in  ber 
own  sphere. 


AiKiN'G  the  other  diiy  ^lown  Fleet  Sti^ct,  wliilo  the  "Tiffin  which 
ks  the  Ibrnifa*  site  of  Temple  Hiir  waa  still  a  passitu;  object  of  public 
osity,  I  stoj»peil  for  a  minute  to  have  si  good  look  ut  that  poor»  under- 
attenuated  brute^ — so  luiproiuisiDg  a  representative  of  civic  hospi- 
— and  to  take  his  bearings  as  the  last  relic  of  the  iiiat4?rial  barriers 
once  separated  the  city  of  London  from  that  outer  ritiL;  which  Mr. 
will  not  allow  us  to  cidl  the  IMetropolis,  As  1  turned  away 
lum  westward,  and  pui'siied  my  cxjurse  along  the  Embaukmeiit, 
thoughts  naturally  inverted  to  the  time  when  the  City  isLood  ius  a 
ible  and  distinct  entity,  surrounded  by  walls,  and  girt  beyond  them 
y  marshes  and  green  fields  j  while  the  grey  towei*s  of  the  Abbey 
flaw  in  the  distance,  half  hidden  V»y  the  modern  over^-owth  of 
I  Parliament  House,  were  still  the  centre  of  the  ^^eparate  village  of 
bstminster,  divided  from  the  great  town  by  the  long  strt^tch  of  swampy 
IT  hank  which  we  even  yet  call  the  Stmnd  Looking  back  at  that 
lt!hant  republic  of  Ijondon,  and  forward  to  the  royal  and  imperial 
toogb,  the  capitjil  of  England — We.stmLu.ster — the  question  forcc^l 
ftif  upon  me  vividly,  Why  Hhoold  there  be  any  town  hei-e  at  all,  and 
ly  should  that  town  be  the  hirgeat  iti  the  worldl  W^e  ai-e  all  so  ac- 
Btomeil  to  take  London  for  granted,  that  we  hardly  realise  at  fii'st  how 
trpinely  complex  the  qnestion  really  is.  That  there  should  not  be  a 
Mon,  or  that  it  should  not  be  jur^t  where  it  is  and  what  it  i:*,  seems 
Ha  at  the  present  day  almost  inconceivable.  Yet  there  are  a  great 
toy  questions  mixed  up  in  the  origin  of  Jjoudon  which  it  might  be 
^1  worth  oiu'  while  to  disentjingle,  and,  if  posiiihle,  to  answer.  Let  us 
gia  by  dividing  the  problem  into  its  two  very  distinct  halveg,  and 
ler  that  we  may  attempt  the  minor  subdivisions  separately. 

First  of  all,  there  is  the  question,  W'hy  shouhl  there  be  a  great  town 
•Out  the  spot  whei-e  the  City  now  stauds  ?  And  secondly,  there  is  the 
IWtioQf  Why  should  the  capital  of  the  Uniteil  Kingdom  and  of  the 
fltisih  Empire  be  at  Westminster?  These  two  questions  ai'e  quite 
ftiuct ;  and  the  fact  presupposed  in  the  one  is  quit-e  ditrorent  from  the 
*  presupposed  in  the  other.  Even  if  the  political  centre  of  the  empire 
i  happened  to  be  at  York  or  Edinburgh,  at  Winchester  or  Lichfield^ 
must  have  been  a  considerable  commercial  town  about  the  point 
hich  the  Thames  continues  to  be  navigable  for  ocean-going 
;  and  even  if  thei'«  had  l>een  no  great  river  in  the  neighbourhood 
€stminfiter,  a  considerable   administrative   and  fEL^hionable   town 
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must  have  grown  up  around  the  Court  and  the  Houses  of  Pttrluun^ 
As  ft  mattoi"  of  fact,  the  Metiopolis  consists  of  two  great  towns  in 
into  one,  and  each  of  them  addiu^j^  iinportiince  to  the  other :  London, 
largest  seaport  in  tho  kingdom ;  and  Westminster,  the  political  capita 
the  kingdom.  But  that  they  might  easily  have  existed  separately  & 
one  another  wo  can  see  by  going  no  further  from  home  than  to  El 
hurgh  and  Glasgow;  while  we  get  the  separation  even  more  cla( 
accentuated  in  the  case  of  New  York  and  Washington. 

Then,  Ijesides  these  greater  questions,  there  are  a  luimber  of 
questions  mixed  up  with  the  present  gi^eatness  of  the  Meti*of>olis. 
i»  the  capital  of  a  hirger  and  a  more  populo^is  State  than  London 
is  not  quite  half  the  size.     Of  txjurso  it  will  lie  objected  that  Pari* 
not  a  seaport,  but  merely  an  administrative,  legt^d,  ecclesiastical,  cd 
mercial,  and  literary  centre.     True,  but  Marseille  is  the  greatest  I 
jx>rt  of  France,  and  Lyon  the  gi-eateat  manufacturing  town  of  FranI 
yet  Paris,  ^Mai-seille,  and  Lyon,  put  t4:>gether,  do  not  make  up  two-tliil 
of  London.     Again,  we  may  gi-ant  that  thei-e  must  have  been  a  modi 
city  where  London  now  stands,  even  if  there  had  never  been  one  till 
in  the  eighteenth  century ;  just  as  a  great  city  necessarily  grew  up 
Liverpool  a-s  soon  ag  the  cotton  of  America  required  a  port  of  entiy! 
the  neighbourhood  of  tho  rich  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  coal  distil 
and  as  B<:)on  as  a  port  of  exit  was  requii'ml  in  return  for  the  towna 
]\l!nicheKter,  Blackhum,  Wigan,  Bolton,  Burnle}',  Middleton,  OldhN 
Rochdale,   Leeds,  Bradford,  Wakefield;  Barnsley,  and   Sheffield^  wl 
sprang  up  above  that  very  coaL     But  why  was  there  a  relatively  itn 
tant  town  of  Londgn  in  medifeval  times,  in  early  English  times,  and  in 
Roman  times  ?     Questions  like  tliis  can  only  be  answered  by  making 
a  regular  historical  .survey  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  cxist^'iiw  </ 
London. 

In  new  countries,  we  can  easily  guess  why  towns  grow  up  m 
place  rather  than  another,  because  the  causes  which  produced  them 
still  in  action.  Wo  see  at  once  how  such  a  harbour  as  that  of 
York  necessarily  attracts  to  itself  almost  nil  th<>  import  trade  of  Amei 
how  Chicago,  situated  at  the  deepest  bend  of  Lake  Michigan,  in  the  v 
centre  of  the  finest  corn-giowing  country  of  tho  world,  naturally  l^eco 
the  port  of  shipment  for  the  surplus  grain  of  that  fertile  level ;  ho* 
Cincinnati  was  j>redestined  to  l>e  the  metropolis  of  pork ;  and  how  New 
Orleajis  inevitably  collects  all  the  cotton  of  the  Mississjppi  basin.  So, 
too,  a  glance  at  the  position  of  Montwal  shows  us  that  it  must  of  necessity 
l>e  the  commorciftl  capital  of  Canada  ;  and  a  first  view  of  Sdelboume 
ficiently  reveals  why  it  is  the  one  great  town  of  Australia,  But  in 
counti'ies,  tho  causes  which  led  to  the  existence  of  cities  ai-e  often 
difficult  to  discover,  because  the  circumstances  have  since  changed 
widely.  It  is  not  easy  on  the  firat  blush  to  guess  why  Paris  should  hi 
gathei^'d  around  two  muddy  islets  in  the  Seine,  or  why  Rome  arose  tt] 
two  low  hilla  which  swell  up  slightly  fi-om  the  midaiious  levels  of 
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kpttgna.     A   hftfity  mind  might  fancy  that  sxich  towns  wei*©  pui^ly 
icioiis  or  accidental  in  their  origin.     But,  if  we  look  the  question 
ly  in  the  face,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  definite  reasons  must  always 
induced  men  to  aggregiite  around  one  spot  rather  than  another, 
town,  no  village,  no  single  house  even,  ever  aiises  without  a  sufficient 
pre-existing  for  its  exact  place  and  natitre.     Whenever  a   man 
up  his  abode  anywhere,  he  does  so  because  he  6nds  life  euBier  there 
in  any  other  accessible  spot. 
Apparently,  the  very  first  London  was  jl  Welsh  village— an  Andent 
village,  the  history  lK3oks  would  say^which  crowned  the  top  of 
ite  HiU,  near  where  Hi,  Paul's  now  stands.     Th»'  old  Welsh,  who 
led  Britain  before  the  EDglish  took  it,  were  a  race  half  hunters,  half 
ttivators,  OS  Csesar  tell  us.     In  his  time,  the  Britong  of  the  south- 
3m  cocintT}%  wdiicli  consists  of  open  cultivable  pilains,  were  tillers  of 
I  spit ;  while  those  of  the  hilly  noith-west  were  still  pastoral  nomads, 
^savage  hunters,  dwelling  in  movable  villages,  and  having  mere  empty 
on  the  bill-tops,  to  which  the  whole  population  retreated  with  their 
le  in  case  of  invm?ion.    These  duuRj  or  hill-foHfl,  ttill  exist  in  numbers 
all  England,  and  are  genenilly  known  a^s  "  British  camps."     Such 
les  AS  Sinodun,  Brendon,and  Wimbledon  still  ]>re8erv©  their  memory  ; 
lile  we  are  familial'  with  the  T-Atinised  form  in  Oamaloduniim,  Mori- 
lum,  and  Bi-anodunnm,      Dunedin,  Dunbar,  Dundee,  and  Dimkeld, 
Ufi  Scottish  forms  of  like  implicjition.  Down  and  dun^.  survive  as  modi- 
modem  words  fmm  the  same  ixjot.    As  a  rule,  the  syllables  ihinimii 
in  place-names  are  sure  indications  of  an  old  hill-fort.    Tho  **  castles  " 
rode  earthworks  which  crawn  almost  every  height  among  the  South 
and  the  western  hills  are  the  last  remaina  of  these  old  Welsh 
)lds.     Maiden  Castle,  near  Dorehestor,  and  the  earthworks  at 
sbury,  Silchester,  and  Ogbury,  are  familiar  instances. 
Even  before  the  B^mans  came,  however,  the  river  valleys  of  the 
ith-east  of  Brit^itn  were  inhabited  by  agiicultural  tribes,  with  fixed 
)ittttions   and    consi«lerable  towns^     There   are  two  gieat   basins   in 
jland  whicli  have  always  posseHsed  the  highest  agricultural  import- 
:  the  one  is  that  of  tho  Thames,  the  other  that  of  the  Yorkshire 
So  long  as  England  remained  mainly  an  agriciiltnral  country, 
two  greatest  cities  of  the  land  were  the  i-espective  centres  of  the«e 
\  London  and  York.     And  thei'e  has  been  more  than  one  laoment 
«ur  history  when  it  might  liave  seemed  doubtfid  which  was  to  l>ecome 
iHtimately  the  capital  of  the  whole  kingdom. 

Kov,  what  made  London  the  centre  of  tho  Thames  valley  1  for  that 
course  was  the  fin>t  step  towank  making  it  the  meti-opolia  of  the 
itbli  empire.  Well,  tho  Welsh  tribe  which  inlkabited  the  lower  part 
valley  must  have  originally  needed  a  dun  like  all  their  neigh- 
»rB.  But  there  ai-e  not  many  conspicuous  hills  in  the  fiat  basin  of 
'Thames  between  Richmond  and  the  sea  ;  and  Ludgate  Hill  was  perhaps 
Wjrt  that  the  Trinobantes  of  Middlesex  could  get.     To  |je  sure,  it 


could  not  compare  with  the  dun  at  Edinbiirgh,  at  Dumbarton, 
Stii'Jmg ;  but  it  was  high  enough  to  make  a  natural  ^ort,  and  it  stood  ji 
above  the  pomt  where  the  tide  ia  distinctly  felt.  Thus,  as  the  old  Wi 
became  graduiitly  more  and  more  civilised,  a  r^ulai'  town  grew  up  aroq 
the  low  dim,  and  bore  from  the  very  first  it3  modern  name  of  Londi 
for  no  name  in  England  Laa  altered  so  little  with  the  wear  and  tea 
centuries.  It  was  not  without  natural  advant^iges  of  situatiou  ;  fd 
belt  of  marshes  girt  it  round  on  every  aide,  from  the  estuary  of  the  Lea* 
the  Finsbury  flata  to  the  Meet  river  and  Loudon  Fen,  where  the  Strt 
now  sti-etchoii.  In  the  iuter^'al  between  Caius  C^esar'a  abortive  attco 
ujMJU  Britain,  and  the  reduction  of  the  south  coa^t  under  Claudiiifi, 
know  that  a  constderalile  tniding  town  developed  around  the  old  villn 
CuiiobeHii,  wht)«e  coins  of  Romfin  type  are  still  found  from  Norwicb 
Cheater  to  Kent,  had  hLn  palate  at  tlie  neighlx>uring  station  of  C 
dimuai ;  but  London  was  the  t-eutre  of  siic4i  rude  trade  as  yet  exisi 
Ti'ackways  still  traceable  mdiated  thence  all  over  the  eastern  oottiQ 
and  the  south  coast,  where  tlie  traffic  with  Gaul  was  already  importil 

It  ii*  a  great  advantage  to  merchants  and  shippers  to 
navigable  river  ajs  far  jls  iKmsible  into  the  centre  of  the  country,  be« 
they  hnvo  thus  th<a  large^st  circle  of  customers  for  their  gooda ;  and 
especially  important  in  early  stages  of  civilisation,  when  means  of 
transpoit  are  deficient.  Accordingly  we  see  that  in  early  times  a  gp 
town  is  to  to  found  at  tho  head  of  navigation  of  every  gi'eat  river. 
we  take  the  map  of  England,  we  shall  notice  that  almost  all  the  d 
old  county  towns,  nncli  as  Leicester,  Gloucester,  and  York,  are 
situated.  At  a  later  date,  we  get  almost  dii'ect  seapoils,  like  GIa*goF 
Liverpool,  and  Bristol ;  bat  in  a  pnmitivo  culture  these  porta  would 
fai'  less  useful,  as  well  ns  less  <lofensible,  than  those  which  stand 
rivers  running  far  iidand,  and  t^  command  n  whole  circle  of  con 
instead  of  a  mere  semicircle,  a^i  is  the  case  with  coastwise  towns, 
must  rememlier  that  railways  Lave  wholly  r-evolutionised  the  canyingtrw 
in  this  respect ;  but  the  importance  of  canals  befoi-e  the  introduction  of  tkj 
railway  system  shows  clettrly  liow  necessary  was  a  good  waterway  f<*^ 
commercial  town.  Now,  the  Thames  is  navigable  for  a  fiu'ther  distant 
from  tho  sea  than  any  other  river  in  England,  and  its  valley,  as  we  hif; 
already  seen,  is  one  of  the  moat  valuable  agricultural  districts.  Herd,  I 
we  have  the  very  conditions  necessary  for  the  rise  of  a  commercial 
and  even  at  this  early  period— as  soon,  in  fact,  as  traffic  with  Gaul 
at  all— there  tniist  have  been  such  a  commercial  town  where  Loi 
now  stands.  The  site  beai's  the  same  relation  to  the  Thames 
Montreal  beai*s  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  Moreover,  the  river 
eastward  towards  the  Continent ;  and  this,  thougli  a  slight  disadvani 
the  present  day,  when  our  trade  lies  mostly  outward  with  Am< 
India,  China,  and  the  colonies,  was  an  advantage  when  trad©  lay  whoH; 
with  Gaul  and  the  south.  Thus  it  happens  that  all  throughout  the  Hid<i 
Ages  our  porta  and  commercial  cities  were  all  on  the  east  and 
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or  tlie  rivers  which  flowed  towards  tbem ;  while  at  pre^iit 
>w,  Liverpool,  and  Bristol  on  the  west  are  far  inoi*e  important  than 
I,  Sunderlfind,  and  Newcaatle  on  the  east. 
J  For  these  reasons,  therelbm,  even  in  the  half  savage  realm  of 
)belin,  London  was  the  chief  comraercinl  town.  We  must  not, 
swever,  think  of  it  as  a  town  in  the  modern  sense :  we  must  ratht^r 
figtin?  it  to  onraelvea  as  a  stockaded  village  of  rnde  huts,  with  its  central 
liOlfortf  not  much  more  civilised  than  the  King  Bonny's  Town  or  King 
town  of  Western  Africa  in  our  own  time.  The  adventurous 
its  fi'om  Gaul  or  further  south  who  aaoended  the  liver  to  trade 
the  natives  would  get  as  far  as  London,  where  already  (so  Dio 
ias  tells  ns)  a  primitive  wooden  London  Bridge — doubtless  a  mere 
for  wa^'farers— blocked  their  further  passage  up  the  unknown 
.  Here  they  would  traffic  with  the  native  dealers,  who  in  turn 
despatch  the  foreign  manufactured  goods  of  the  great  southern 
ition  to  every  point  of  the  compass  along  the  rough  trackways.  We 
fie  in  it  all  a  picture  much  like  that  of  our  own  pioneere  in  the 
Seas  or  Central  Africa,  taking  the  red  cotton  of  Manchester  or  the 
beads  of  Venice,  and  receiving  in  return  the  raw  products,  ivory  or 
oil,  of  the  fsavage  land.  That,  I  take  it,  is  how  the  city  of  London 
to  be. 
When  the  Romans  conquered  Britain,  the  aspect  of  aflkirs  changed  a 
The  conquerors  turned  the  island  into  an  agricultmal  expoHing 
itry,  a  subsidiary  granary  for  the  ci*owded  southern  cities  which 
ly  devouretl  all  the  corn  of  Egypt  and  the  Black  Sea.  So  Britain 
Borne  much  what  America  is  to  modern  England.  And  just  as 
most  important  wheat-growing  parts  of  America  consist  of  the  8t. 
and  northern  Mis.si.<iippi  Imsin,  so  the  most  impoi-tant  wheat- 
ring  parts  of  Roman  Britain  con.^isted  of  the  valley  of  the  Oase  and 
Talley  of  the  Thames.  But  of  these  two  the  great  plain  of  York, 
by  the  tiibutaries  of  tho  Ouse  and  tlraining  into  the  Humber,  is 
dy  the  largest  an<l  most  fruitful.  TIcnce,  for  Roman  pur[TOBes, 
was  the  pnncijml  ttiwn  of  the  island,  and  the  Romans  erected 
icir  provincial  ctipifciil  of  Eboracum.  !Even  when  two  prefects 
>inted,  the  southern  usually  had  his  station,  not  at  Ijondinium, 
Verulamium,  or  St.  Albans.  London,  however,  must  have 
i\y  increased  in  commercini  importance  none  the  less,  though  oflicially 
;  for  as  tho  trade  with  the  Roman  world  grew  larger,  traffic  must 
)m6  more  and  more  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thames.  Indeed,  the 
nmnber  of  well-known  stations  in  the  neighbourhood — Verulam, 
Cwmlodnnum,  Rhutupir?,  Dubris,  and  others — sufficiently  shows  that 
weTliames  valley  and  the  direct  i*oad  to  the  Continent  wei-e  of  immense 
^ue.  A!!  the  main  Roman  roads  converged  on  London  because  the 
ri^er  could  there  be  crossed  ;  and  these  roads  became  the  framework  for 
*»  whole  carrying  system  of  England,  till  canals  and  rmlways  revolu- 
JWttUed  the  highways  of  thp  country,     The  Roman  remains  occasionally 
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th\^  iij)  ill  the  Cily  hbow  that  Ijomhniura.  was  a  place  of  some  pa't 
It  was  pi'obably  even  th^^n  tho  largfst  town  in  Britain.     Per! 
population  may  already  have  amoimtod  to  as  many  as  twelve  or 
thousand  souls. 

Wo  must  pass  rapidly,  however,  over  these  earlier  stagw  (t 
hiKtorv,  and  come  on  to  the  time  when  Britain  chai^«:;ed  its  iaoii 
became  known  as  England,  The  details  ot'  the  English  conquest 
colonisation  are  so  vague  and  mythical  that  we  know  absohitely  notiiiri|' 
about  the  fate  of  London  in  the  great  revolution  which  hand r  1 
Britain  from  the  Romanised  and  Christianised  Welsh  to  tho  sav 
heathen  English  piratfs.  The  narrative  of  the  Chronicle  menu 
City  but  once,  and  that  was  when  Hengst  and  JEsc — the  Horse  ; 
son  the  jLsh-tree— fought  with  the  Britons  at  CrayforU;  "the  \' 
then  forsook  Kent-land^  and  with  mickle  awe  lied  to  Lunden-biuMir."  ii 
would  find  themselves  fiafelinhiud  tho  walls  of  the  Roman  municipium. 
the  actual  conqiiest  of  the  City  wo  have  no  record  at  nil  j  a  loss  for  wl 
we  can  console  oui'selves  by  the  consideration  that,  even  if  we  had  oi 
would  be  of  no  historical  value  whats»>ever.  The  annals  of  the 
Saxons"  before  the  iirriviil  of  Augustine  are  for  the  most  part  a 
fabulous  tissue  of  heroic  genealogicii,  distorted  heiithen  legends, 
philology*  and  old  myths  titted  to  new  pei-sons  and  places.  But  one 
we  do  know  with  certainty :  that  at  some  time  or  other  a  band 
English  pirates,  belonging  to  the  Saxon  tribe,  settled  down 
London,  and  that  fi-ora  their  settlement  the  surroimding  country 
ever  since  borne  the  name  of  Middk^sex.*  We  can  even  trace 
actual  clanfi  or  famUiefi  which  made  themselves  homesteads  in 
neighbouring  lands.  The  Peadingn  settled  at  Paddington,  the  Kei 
at  Kendngton,  tho  Billing^  at  Billingsgate,  the  Ealings  at  Ealing,  tlie 
Ilarliniiis  at  llarlington,  thoTslings  at  Islington,  the  Tiedings  atTeddiqg-j 
ton,  the  Wappings  at  Wappiug,  and  the  Nottings  at  Notting  IliJl.  Jw^ 
fc^outh  of  the  river,  too,  on  the  Surrey  shore,  we  find  traces  of  ^ 
Kennings  at  Keunington  and  the  Niwingis  at  Newington.  Thuis  llj<' 
City  is  girt  round  on  every  bide  by  obvious  colonies  of  English  pirat**. 

But  did  the  English  sack  and  Imru  **  Ltmden-bury  "itself,  ami  utterly 
inaBsacre  the  Welsh  iniiabitiintal  Eor  my  part,  I  cun  nevcT  beliovp  it 
W(^  have  numberless  bit«  of  evidence  which  go  to  prove  tiiat  th<^ 
inhabitants  nf  the  Komnnised  \ovrtm  innde  their  peace  with  the  Euglilli 
Iwirbariaus,  and  bought  theiiiselveH  otV  from  the  fate  which  overtook* 
few  of  the  stidil)oni  coastwise  ports.  The  Welsh  records  are  full  of 
complaints  against  the  Lloegriatwof  the  towns  who  **  became  as  Saxons, 
The  early  English  colonists,  we  know,  were  not  a  people  of  nierchft»t»; 
they  were  simply  savage  boldiers  on  the  wai*-trail,  who  sefctleil  d< 


*  Territorially,  London  iteelf  was  in  Eesei,  though  it  was  usnally  ruled  by  Kei 
OoTy  the  dminago  of  the  estuary  of  tbe  Lea  (now  tho  Isle  of  Dogs),  vhicb 
part  of  Middlesex,  caused  LondoD  to  bo  surrounded  by  that  doabt^l  county. 
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\y  after  the  oonquost  into  i«rmerH  and  landowners.     They  avoidfsd 

>ld  toi*T3s,  which  always  bear  their  onginjil  Celtic  or  Roman  names, 

never  called  after  English  clans,  like  the  modern  villages  now 

Einto  grent  tmdmg  conim unities,  snch  as  Birmingham  and  War- 
a.  The  Chi^onicle  tells  us  expressly  that  **  ^lle  and  Cissa  beset 
itla,  and  offslew  all  llwit  were  therein,  nor  was  there  after  one 
Briton  loft  alive."  But  if  tnidition  kept  u[)  the  memory  of  the  fete 
irMch  befell  thi8  companitively  unimportant  fortretis,  Pevensey — doubt- 
becaiise  it  reaisted  the  invaders  too  stoutly,  trusting  to  its  Roman 
-is  it  credible  that  it  should  have  quite  forgotten  the  sack  of 
Ion,  the  largest  and  richest  town  in  the  whnlo  country  1  In  later 
we  know  historically  that  the  Lojidonei-s  bought  themselves  off, 
after  time,  from  the  Danish  pu'atea ;  and  they  probably  did  the 
with  the  earHcr  English  pinite^  as  well.  It  seems  to  me  most 
ly  that  numbers  of  English  settled  in  and  around  London ;  that  u 
fey  English  king  ruled  over  it;  and  that  English  soon  became  the 
Lry  language  of  the  town  :  but  I  believe  that  many  Romanise^l 
merchants  still  continued  to  live  and  trade  there,  that  the  urbou 
quietly  into  the  conditiou  of  English  churls,  and  perhaps 
that  Christianity  in  a  debused  form  lingei-ed  on  among  tlie  inferior 
)le  till  the  arrivstl  of  Augustine.  It  is  a  signiiieant  fact  that  we 
never  hear  of  the  couvei*siou  of  Middlesex.  Uu  the  other  hand,  the 
Inglicised  Welsh  of  London  may  well  have  become  pagans  to  suit  the 
iste  of  their  c^jnqueixji's,  just  as  the  Christians  of  southern  Spain  became 
liahammedans  under  the  Jlrkors,  while  the  !Moors  again  l^ecame  Chris- 
ians  under  the  CastiLum  kings.  Language  and  I'eHgion  tell  ua  very 
a&  to  blood  and  race. 
jHowever  all  this  may  be,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  London  still 
the  most  injportjint  corameix'ial  town  under  the  English,  as 
been  under  the  Romans.  Yet  it  diil  not  then  bid  fair  to  V>ecome 
capital  of  the  future  cunsolid;ited  kingdom.  We  have  two  Englijsh 
)p8,  whose  title?}  and  provlnc&s  date  back  to  the  earliest  days 
^nity  among  the  English,  and  they  have  their  cathedi*als 
[ork  and  Canterbury  respectively.  But  there  has  never  been  an 
tbishop  of  London.  Why  is  thlsl  Well,  Canterbury  w^as  the 
^tal  of  ^thelberht  of  Kent,  the  overloi-d  of  the  whole  south,  and 
first  Christian  English  kuig ;  and  Augnstine  himself  bore  the 
York  was  the  capital  of  Eadwine  of  Northumbria,  tbo  over- 
of  the  whole  north ;  and  Paulinus  was  tbo  first  archbishop. 
it  London  was  not  yet  the  ctipital  of  a  large  kingdom  at  all ;  it  lay, 
a  sort  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  in  the  debatable  ground  between 
iff  Eesex,  and  Weiisex.  Hence,  like  the  other  minor  king- 
had  only  a  bishop,  who  waa  originally  the  bishop  of  a  people; 
•  UL  archbishop,  who  was  originally  set  beside  the  central  overlord,  as 
bishop  of  the  whole  community*  When  England  slowly  con- 
Lted  into  the  three  main  divi^ons  which  still  subsist  so  mai'kedly, 
lorthumbria,  Mercia,  and  Wessex — the  North,  the  Midlands,  and  tbft 
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South — ^King  Offa-  of  Mercia  set  up  hiroM'n  archbishop 

Mercia  was  a  slioil-lived  power,  and  the  South  opposed  the  ixmyii 

BO  only  the  two  older  titles  and  provinces  have  Bnnrived  to  our  ovi 

And  what  made  London  the  final  capital  of  Wcesexl  For  "^ 
had  at  first  more  than  one  capital,  its  kings  living  sometimes  n 
Chester  on  the  Thames  (near  Oxford),  and  sometimes  at  Winchesti^ 
old  Roman  town  which  commanded  the  rich  valleys  of  the  Itchj 
the  Test  We  must  remember  that  royal  towns  are  more  appl 
capricious  than  commercial  centres.  Wherever  a  king  chooses  to! 
he  can  gather  hLs  administi-ative  bodies  around  him ;  but  tra| 
only  go  where  trade  }my«5.  Louis  XIV.  could  make  or  unfl 
Versailles ;  but  he  could  not  make  or  unmake  a  Havre  or  i 
Yet  great  towuK  have  often  grown  up  around  mere  king-made  f 
l>ccause  their  situation  was  at  least  as  good  as  any  other.  Parj 
largely  owes  ii^  existence  to  the  fact  that  its  counts  became  b 
degrees  kings  of  all  France.  Berlin  owes  still  more  to  the  luck  al 
pereevemnce  of  the  Hohenzollerna.  St.  Petersburg  exists  ' 
l)Pcaui>e  Peter  willed  it.  Yet  ail  these  towns  have  also  advantt 
their  own.  Laou  could  never  have  been  what  Paris  is  :  Jj 
isolated  in  the  mid^t  of  a  boundless  plain,  could  never  have  ) 
like  St,  Petersburg  on  its  navigable  river.  The  ridiculous  fai 
Washington  shows  one  that  a  mere  adniiniatrative  centime  will , 
iLscdf  attiiAct  population,  unle.^s  there  are  commercial  advantage^ 
very  situtttion.  Still,  the  royal  initiative  counts  tor  much  ;  und  ] 
would  never  have  tieen  all  that  it  actually  is  if  Northumbri;i  air  | 
had  become  the  leading  State  in  England,  instead  of  WesaejL  Iij 
of  those  cascK,  we  might  have  had  aji  administrative  capital  at  ^ 
Lichfield,  and  a  commercial  t'apital  at  London.  Our  Edinbur| 
our  (ilnagow  might  have  been  separated,  a.s  they  now  are  in  S<s 
Indeed,  in  early  English  days,  Norihymbria  still  retained  ihi 
position  of  supremacy  as  in  Roman  time*^,  and  for  the  same  ni 
because  the  pin  in  of  II  umber  is  the  most  important  agriculturl 
in  Brilaiii.  York  was  then  the  ival  capitil  of  England;  and  ej 
late  as  (ho  reign  of  Charles  I,  it  remained  the  second  city  in  thi 
dom.  That  was  why  members  of  the  royal  family  so  often  hi 
title  of  Duke  of  York. 

The  Danish  invasions,  however^  made  the  house  of  Weffl 
i-epresentativo  English  dynasty  ;  and  London  became  slowly  the  i 
of  Wessex.  The  north  was  left  hopelessly  behind  ;  and  the  ca| 
Wessex  became  in  turn  the  capital  of  England,  Not  that  it  wi 
acknowledgetl  suddenly  as  such,  or  that  a  capital  in  our  moderf 
was  possible  at  all.  The  king  kept  court  now^  at  one  place^  ] 
another.  The  Witcna-gemot,  and  afterwards  the  ParUament,  mel 
times  at  Oxford,  sometimes  at  London.  Winchester  remained  th» 
minster  and  residence  till  Edwani  the  Confessor  built  Westni 
Even  after  the  Conquestj  William  of  Normandy  still  wore 
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ide  at    Winchester,  on  Pentecost  at  WeatminEter,  and  on 

■   Glouocsster."     But  fitrni  the  days  of  Alfred  on  wan!,  we 

I  tee  chut  London  becomes  more  and  more  the  real  centre  of  English 

tnii  the  admiuiati-ative  cipital   of    the  kingdom.      Though  royal 

were  buried  at  Winchester,  they  lived  in  London.     During 

)J)ani&h  wars,  the  great  town  grew  more  and  mone  important,  both  in 

iiAJty  and  commercial  sens© ;  and  it  became  ever  more  necessary  that 

councils  should  !je  held  tliere.     Lender   Canute,  London  had 

)e  pretty  ceitaiidy  the  real  capital.     From  year  to  year,  as  we  i^ead 

fli&h  Chronicle,  we  can  note  thiit  the  City  wok  growing  constantly 

and  political  power.     Long  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  it  was 

lily  by  far  the   most   important   town    in    England.       Itti  walk 

a  GOQsideruble  area ;  and  on  the  Surrey  side  its  suburb  of  South- 

-tlie  southern  work  or    defence— already  formed  a  lai^e  centre 

id  the  ltt€  du  pout.     The   space  within  the  street  called  London 

marks  the  l>oundary  of  the  old  City. 

[ward  the  Confessor,  however,  put  the  final  stamp  of  i-oyalty  upon 
m  by  building  his  '*  new  minster  "  on  Thorney  Island,  near  West 
Before  his  day,  all  English  kings  hml  been  buried  at  Win- 
Edward  himself  wjtn  buried  in  his  new  Abbey,  and  so  have 
almost  all  his  aucceasors,  except  those  early  Normans  and  Ange- 
wbo  pi-eferred  their  own  ancestral  resting-places  at  Caen  and 
'itiud.  The  ConfeKsoi's  Abbey  and  William  Kufus's  palace  made 
linster  the  real  royal  borough,  much  as  Wimlsor  became  under 
iter  Plantagenets.  Of  course  the  new  quarter  on  Thorney  Island 
a  separate  village,  divided  from  London  by  the  Sti-and  ;  but 
)ximity  of  the  City  increased  the  importance  of  both.  Winchaster, 
",  even  now  retains  one  mark  of  ita  former  royal  connection, 
are  only  three  English  bishops  who  take  precedence  of  theii- 
IPBthren  ajiart  from  seniority  of  appointment  i  and  those  three  are,  the 
Itthop  of  London,  the  new  capital  j  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  the  old 
;  and  the  former  Piince-Bisho[j  of  Durham,  the  County  Palatine, 
formed  the  mmk  against  the  Scots,  and  where  alone,  as  at  8ion 
|«o  many  other  Swiks  or  Oerman  towns,  the  fortified  episcopal  palace 
still  rises  opposite  the  great  cathedmL 

le  Norman  Conquest  itc<elf  marks  another  critical  epoch  in  the 
of  London.  For  that  conquest  really  decided  the  w  hole  future 
ions  of  England  with  the  Continent.  From  the  days  of  Swegen  and 
ite,  Britain  had  been,  more  or  le^a,  a  mei-e  dependency  of  8candi- 
and  Demnark.  Even  during  the  reign  of  Edwaid  the  Confei^or, 
it  hid  looked  northward  as  much  as  southward;  for  though  the  king 
kiiaself  was  thoroughly  Norman  at  heart,  and  filled  the  highest  offices 
fiik  Normans  whenever  he  was  able,  Godwin  and  his  sons  were  Danieh 
ither  than  English  in  sentiment  and  interests  j    and  the  revolution 

E  restored  them  to  power  and  finally  placed  Harold  on  the  throne, 
t  bottom  the  revival  of  a  Danish  party.  In  fact,  the  only  real 
zr 1 
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question  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest  was  this — whether  England  sIk 
be  rided  by  Scandinavians  from  the  north  or  by  ScandinAvi&ns  from 
south  :  by  Harold  of  Norway  or  by  Willmm  of  Normandy,  If  Hi 
the  Norwegian  bad  conquered  ttt  Stamford  Bridge,  England  would  1 
been  thi-own  into  a  great  northern  confederacy,  and  its  natural 
would  have  been  York,  the  Danish  head-quarters,  with  its  Hoi 
mouth  pointing  straight  towards  the  Scandinavian  north.  But 
victory  of  the  English  Harold  over  the  Norse  Harold  paved  the 
q\iietly  for  William,  and  William's  suocess  drew  England  for  a  biiui 
years  into  close  connection  with  the  Romance  ci\dlisation  of  the  oppd 
continent.  Thus  the  north  sank  utterly  in  importance ;  Northmii 
land  waa  turueil  into  a  waste,  ns  a  mark  or  boundary  against  the 
York  became  a  mem  pi-ovincial  to^Ti,  and  London,  Winchester,  < 
bury,  and  the  Cinque  Ports  remained  stea«lLly  the  centres  of 
administi'ativo  or  commercial  life.  Lanfi-anc  brought  the  Churoh 
closer  relation  with  Kome ;  while  tlie  Nonnan  and  Angevin  kingSf 
the  nobility  whom  they  introduced,  brought  the  whole  countn^  into  ci 
relation  with  France  and  Flanders.  Even  when  the  Plantagenete 
settled  down  into  a  thoroughly  English  dynasty,  the  effect  of  the 
turn  given  to  English  life  wtis  still  obvious.  The  trade  enconragfd 
Edward  I.  wa.s  trade  in  wool  with  the  Flemish  cities,  and  trade  in 
aud  wine  with  Paris  and  Bordeaux.  The  campaigns  of  Edward 
and  Henry  V,  all  turned  towards  the  Seine  and  the  Garonne,  In  sh 
by  the  Norman  Conquest,  England  was  wholly  dissevered  from  lier 
-connection  w^ith  the  Scandinavian  barbarism,  and  made  a  member  of 
Romanze  civilisation.  And  thi.s  change  firmly  established  London 
the  natural  commercial  centi-e  of  tbe  island  all  through  the  Middle  A( 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  population  of  England  inc 
but  very  slowly  in  the  interval  l^etwoen  the  Conquest  and  the  Refotl 
tion.  Though  a  little  foreign  tmde  .sprang  up  urtder  Edwai-d  I 
grew  largely  under  the  Yorkiat  kings,  yet  the  country  remainetl, 
whole,  agiicultinal  in  habits,  and  so  the  jieople  increased  at  a  very 
rate.  Nevertheless,  London  evidently  gi-ew  far  faster  than  in  pro| 
to  the  gi-owth  elsewhere  ;  for  trade  was  naturally  concentrated  upon 
and  the  administrative  needs  of  the  settled  Plantagenet  kingdom 
relatively  far  greater  than  those  of  the  rude  Saxon  I'ealm.  Asoffl 
ill  I  the  roads  radiated  from  London,  for  tbe  start  given  it  by  the  Roi 
always  made  it  the  most  convenient  distributing  centre  in  Engli 
Yet  all  through  the  Mddle  Ages  we  may  safely  say  that  no  fresh 
affected  its  growth.  The  accretion  was  but  the  natural  developmem 
its  existbig  advantages.  The  reign  of  Elizabeth  first  intixxlucedi 
new  factors  into  the  calculation.  These  now  factors  depended  upon 
westward  movement.  The  disco ver}'^  of  America  and  of  the  new  fi 
to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  revolutionising  the  co; 
and  the  civilisation  of  the  world.  Up  to  the  sixteenth  century, 
^lediterranean  wosi  still  the  centre  of  culture  and  traffic  for  all  C5i 
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The  seventeenth  century  tiirued  the  course  of  both  away  from 
Mediterraneao  to  the  Athmtic.  The  importance  which  had  once 
to  Rome,  Florence,  Venice,  and  Genoa,  became  ti'ausfei'i*ed  at 
to  Paris  and  Jjondon,  and  finally  also  to  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  New 
and  Philadelphia.  It  was  this  great  revolution  which  i-etilly 
England — and,  hj  implication,  London  also — what  it  is. 
'land  stands  in  a  aingtdarly  favourable  position  for  commerce,  as 
oavigation  has  extended  to  the  wide  seas.  It  is  an  island,  joined 
^ter  to  every  other  country  of  the  earth,  instead  of  being  Lsolated, 
Germany  and  Austria,  by  blocks  of  land  shutting  it  out  from  the 
MTsal  highway  of  the  sea.  It  has  navigable  rivers  and  splendid 
)urs  pointing  north,  south,  east,  and  west.  Oddly  enough,  it  occu- 
with  exact  precision,  the  very  central  point  in  the  hemisphere  of 
land  J  Bu  that  it  is  actually  neai-er  all  seaports  in  the  world, 
together,  than  any  other  sjK>t  can  possibly  be.  And  at  the  moment 
DaTigatiou  of  the  wide  seas  became  practicable,  when  new  routes 
opened  to  America  and  to  the  East,  it  happened  to  occupy  the 
position  tu  the  centres  of  the  old  trade  and  manufacture  on  the 
[hand,  and  to  the  fresh  El  Dorailoa  on  the  others.  Tliuf>  England 
necessarily  became  the  coloniser  of  America  and  the  conqueror  of 
The  Ehzabethan  outbui*st  wjis.  in  hvct,  the  immediate  i-esult  of 
new  direction  given  to  English  enterpriao.  Hitherto,  English  mer- 
its had  traded  to  Flanders  and  to  Bordeaux,  or,  as  a  limg  voyage,  to 
MediteiTaneau.  Now,  our  Raleighs,  Frobiahers,  and  Drakes  began 
)ring  the  whole  round  world,  and  our  lioes  commenced  the  Indian 
?tion  at  the  court  of  Ajmere.  A  single  generation  stootl  between 
iMidille  Age:s  toid  our  own  time.  The  England  of  Wolst^y  was  almost 
fViil ;  the  England  of  Shakespeare,  Raleigh  ^  and  Bacon  was  wholly 
London  began  to  grow  i-apidly  from  the  very  commencement 
new  epoch,  and  it  continued  to  gi-ow  uninterruptedly  till  the 
of  the  next  gi-eat  change.  One  may  trace  the  growth  by  the 
of  streets,  from  the  Elizabethan  Sti'and,  through  Kcstoration  St. 
"S,  to  the  Queen  Anne  district  round  Harley  Street.  By  the 
of  Charles  II,,  the  difference  in  size  betwe-en  the  capital  and  all  the 
touna  of  Britain  seems  to  have  been  vastly  gretiter  than  it  had 
been  before  or  since.  In  the  early  Middle  Ages,  York,  Oxford, 
Winchester  wei-e  git^at  towns  not  unwortbj'^  to  l>e  compiii^d  with 
idon  of  the  same  day  ;  in  our  own  time,  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  and 
sr  have  some  pretensions  in  size,  even  when  compai-ed  with  the 
)lis  :  but  in  the  Englund  of  Charles  II.  London  was  fij-st,  and  the 
nowhere.  There  wan  as  yet  no  rea.son  why  trade  should  seek 
»ther  main  chaunel,  and  it  still  remained  true  to  the  old  highways 
nidiated  from  the  Thames.  Without  canals  and  railwaysij  the 
fCftt  ialand  port  was  necessarily  the  best  possible  centix?  for  commerce 
I  ihe  island. 
^^he  century  which  elapsed  between  1 750  and  1 850,  however,  waa 
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fraught  with  the  deepest  danger  for   the  aupi-^mncy  of  London ; 
though,  in  8|)it«  of  the  i>eri],  it  has  still  gi'own  on  with  alarming  rap; 
and  \m&  doubled  ita  population  with  ever-increasing  frequency,  it 
yet  be  fairly  said  that  the  compamtive  increaae  ifi  not  bo  lar^e  a-  <\nm^ 
the  eai'lier  period,     I  am  aware  that  s^tatistics  distinct!  j  point  I  he  o 
way ;  but,  tlien,  the  Bttitistics  are  wooden,  and  do  not  take  into 
all  the  i-eal  elements  of  the  problem.     For  the  fact  is^  that  Ii43ndon,v] 
gaining  absolutely  at  an  enormous  rate,  has  been  losing  comparatiri 
by  the  »ide  of  a  new  oi-der  of  towns,  which  have  come  into  being 
result  of  another  vaet  revolution,  almost  as  impoi'tant  as  the  Eliza 
'Pns  revolution  has  been  brought  about  by  the  employment  of 
in  the  smelting  and  manufacture  of  steel  and  iron,  and  afterwards  th 
the  use  of  the  steam-engine  in  even'  kind  of  industrial  pursuit.    E 
before  the  ago  of  steam,  Bristol  bad  become  a  great  western  jx)rt  throi 
tlie  influence  of  the  West  India  sugar  trade.     But  steam  was  destined 
change  the  ti*affic  with  the  colonies  and  America  from  a  mere 
of  tohacco  and  cotton  to  a  great  reciprocal  ti^de  in  raw  materials  on 
one  hand,  and  manufactured  goods  on  the  other.     We  were  to 
the  clothiers  and  iro 3 mongers  of  the  world.     Ooal  and  Americ?*, 
together,  have  turned  England  round  on  a  pivot  from   east  to 
She  used  to  point  eastward,  by  Thames  and  Hum  her,  towaiiU  tlie 
tinent ;  she  now  points  westward,  by  Mersey,  Clyde,  ami  Avon,  towi 
America  and  Australia.     The  south  used  to  be  the  trading  and  man 
turing  half,  while  the  north  was  a  wild  grazing  and  »gricultui-a]  coun 
Now  the  north  is  the  trading  and  manufacturing  part,  while  tl 
is  mostly  a  succession  of  quiet  rural  districts.     Tlie  great  coal 
all  lie  weat  or  north.     On  the  Scotch  coiil-field  stand  Glasgow,  Paisl* 
and  Greenock.     On  the  Tyne  collieries  we  find  Xewcastle,  Shield*, 
Durham  ;  while  close  at  hand  ai-e  Sunderland,  Stockton,  DarlingtM 
Middlesborough,  and  the  C'leveland  iron  district.     The  Lancashire  ti«i 
encla**es  Manchester,  BIat*kburn,  Wigan,  Bolton,  St.  Helens,  BnrnlejTi 
Midilleton,  Oldham,  Eochdale,  and  Ashton.      The  cotton  of  Ameria 
and  the  wool  of  Austi^lia  come  to  Liverpool,  to  be  worked  up  either  iB 
this  coal  region  or  in  that  of  the  West  Riding,  which  inchide^  Lfiedfc 
Bradford,  Wakefield,  Bamsloy,  Sheffield,  and  Chtstertield.     Nottingto 
and  Derby  han:^  upon  its  border,  while  Hull  supplies  it  with  an  flM^ 
ward  outlet.     On  the  midland  coal-bed  stand  Wolverhampton,  Dudl^< 
Wedoeshury,  Walsall,  and  Binningham.     Other  carboniferous  depasite 
occur  in  the  crowded  South  Wales  I'egion,  aix>und  Swansea  and  Mertbyr 
TydvLI,  aa  well  as  near  BiistoL     The  influence  of  all  this  northern  ft* 
western  development  must  clearly  detract  so  much»  compai-atively,  fro* 
the  relative  importance  of  London.     To  put  it  plainly,  London  was  once 
the  very  focus  of  national  thought  and  industry,  surrounded  on  evwjf 
side  by  the  most  flourishing  parts  of  the  conntry ;  it  is  now  isolated  in 
the  midst  of  the  agricultural   south,  while  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Bi^ 
miiigham,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  and  Glasgow  form  totally  distinct  and  oft« 
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ic  centres  of  political  and  industrial  life  in  the  north  and  the 
Without  entering  into  the  realm  of  politics,  one  maj  fairly 
the  existence  of  a  Manchester  school  or  a  Birmingham  school 
fonly  been  possible  in  the  last  fifty  years,  and  has  been  rendered  pos* 
by  this  comparative  isolation  of  the  capital  in  the  agricultural  south. 
position  baa  largely  divorced  the  feelings  of  London  from  the  feel- 
of  the  industrial  centimes. 
[Nevertheless,  London  has  survived,  and  has  grown  more  rapidly  than 
Coal  and  steam,  which  seemed   to  threaten   her  supremacy,  have 
stpengthened  it.     Had  there  l>een  no  such  things  as  railways,  it 
tt  have  been  otherwise.     The  imporlance  of  Glasgow  and  Liverpool 
Id  then  have  largely  increased,  because  there  only  can  raw  mateiial 
wrought  home  to  the  very  door  of  the  coabemploying  roanufactiirer. 
railways  have  annihilated  space  so  far  as  a  small  island  like  Britain 
icei-ned,  and  the  Thames  has  thus  retained  its  original  impoitance 
great  navigable  river,  even  as  against  the  severe  com]jetition  of  the 
le  and  the  Mersey.     There  can  he  no   doubt  at  all  that  the  two 
rivers  posscs-s  gi-eater  natural  advantages  for  trade  in  its  present 
than  does  the  Tliamea,     They  run  neai*er  into  the  very  heart  of 
ooal-bearing  and  manufacturing  tmcts,  and  they  are  thus  the  natural 
for  entry  of  all  heavy  raw  materials,  and  for  exportation  of  all 
IS,  wooUen  goods,  and  hardware.    But  the  Thames  still  lies  nearest 
greatest  centre  of  population,  the  administrative  capital,  and  the 
home  of  all  the  landed  aristocracy  and  wealthy  classes  generally. 
Benoe^  possessing  suck  a  harbour  as  London,  it  still  manages  to  attract 
largest  tonnage  of  any  seaport  in  the  kingdom.     It  is  true>  cotton, 
and  raw  mateiials  genemlly  are  mostly  landed  elsewhere;  piece- 
broadcloths,  hardwai*e,  and  machinery  are   mostly  shipjiefl  else- 
bnt  for  articles  of  immediate  consumption,  such  as  tea,  corn, 
cheese,  eggs,  butter,  sugar,  wine,  and  spirits,  or  for  articles  of 
r,  such  as  silks,  velvets,  carpets,  gloves,  drapery,  furs,  and  French 
(lermstn  products  generally,  it  is  by  far  the  most  irapoi-tant  poi-t  in 
oountr%%     The  railwnys  all  converge  upon  it,  and  so  ruake  it  the 
for  the  entire  wholesale   distiibuting  trade  of  Great  Britain. 
the  vast  increase  of  Engliiih  population  and  the  vast  development 
lish  industry  during  the  present  century  have  caused  London  to 
with  enormous  rapidity,  in  spite  of  the  immense  diversion  of  many 
branches  of  trade  to  the  western  ports.     Nevertheless,  it  must  Ijo 
tbered  that  the  position  of  London  is  now  to  some  extent  artificial, 
ling  lai^ely  upon  the  railwaj-e,  and  upon  its  already  established 
as  an  administrative  centre  iuid  fashionable  agglomeration  of 
people.     If  there  had  been  no  old  capital  upon  the  Thames 
the  present  century,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  possession  of  its 
ible  river  could  have  made  London,  under  existing  conditions,  half 
as  Glasgow  actually  ia.     Taking  into  consideration  geographical 
a?4  regards  the  three  kingdoms,  and  central  site  as  regards  trade, 
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it  may  be  said  that,  if  Britain  bail  now  for  tbo  first  time  to 
capital,  its  cboict*  would  mitufally  fall  upon  ilan Chester 

And  now,  before  closing  this  necessarily  imperfect  sketch,  let  u 
briefly,  What  &re  the  main  elements  which  go  to  make  up  the  poj 
tioii  of  London  at  the  i>i*eseiit  day?  First  of  all»  then,  taking  the 
iiatuml,  kistoricaJ,  and  geogi-aphicul  order,  thei'e  in  the  fiealaring 
shipping  element,  which  congregiites  mainly  around  the  Docks,  Wapj 
and  the  Tower  dixstrict.  Tliia  element,  though  the  West  End  now  ki 
iind  thinks  little  al>Dnt*itj  is  the  one  which  gives  rise  to  all  the  otl 
Then  there  is  the  gi-eat  vvhulesiile,  commercial,  importing,  distrihil 
liaancial,  stockbroking,  and  banking  element  which  iiiakett  up  the^ 
Next  comes  the  legal  and  administrative  class,  which  oocupkg 
Temple,  iincoln's  Inn,  and  Chancciy  Lane,  runs  down  the  Stifl 
Somei-set  House,  spreads  over  tlie  greater  part  of  Whitehall,  and  C8 
nates  in  the  Parliament  Houses  and  the  neighbouring  i>ortion  of 
minster.  After  that,  we  get  the  fashionable  Wt^t  End,  from 
and  Belgiavia  to  Kensington,  Bayswater,  and  Notting  Hill, 
retail  shopping  district  aromid  Regent  Street  and  Oxford  Street, 
cornea  the  w^hole  world  of  clerks  and  businets  cmploytA^  stretduB 
two  great  seniicircles  from  Portland  Town  and  Kentish  Town  to  Is 
ton  and  Dalston  on  the  north  ;  and  again  from  Battersea  and  Clap 
to  Camber  well  and  Peckbam  on  the  south.  Finally,  there  is  the 
and  unrecogriij^d  mass  of  artisans  and  working  men,  congregating  ct 
in  the  east  and  south,  but  scattei^  up  and  down  in  sluma  and 
quarters  everywhere.  Intermixed  among  these  main  divisions  are  b 
lesser  ones,  drawn  naturally  to  London  as  the  chief  national  centre  ; 
worlds  of  literature,  of  journalism,  of  medicine,  of  art,  of  the  theati 
science,  and,  to  some  extent,  of  education  ;  the  cabmen,  servants, 
hangers-on  of  wealth}^  famiiies;  aud  a  large  industrial  class  enga^ 
the  manufat:ture  of  such  articles  as  can  be  e.isily  produced  in  the 
of  coal-fields — the  last,  especially,  to  be  found  on  the  south  sida 
the  suburbs.  Of  course  so  brief  a  list  must  necessarily  include  odIj 
main  headings ;  but  it  is  sutiicient  to  show  us  that  London  I'eally  eon 
of  two  towns  rolled  inextxicably  into  one — a  commercial  seaport  oc 
one  hand,  and  an  administrative  capital  on  the  other.  In  virtue  of 
lii'st  we  get  the  shipping,  the  City,  the  miintifactuitji-s,  and  the  aii 
cla^s;  in  virtue  of  the  second  we  get  the  Court,  the  Parliament, 
West  End,  the  I'etail  shops,  the  ofliciab  legal,  medical,  literary, 
is  tic,  artistic,  and  general  pi-ofessional  society.     And  when  we 

■  consideration  all  these  things,  aide  by  side  with  the  wide  com 
I        crcaaiiig  population,  and   cosmo|K)litiin  interests  of  England^ 

■  one*',  I  fancy,  why  London  ia  bigger  than  Paris>  or  Berlin,  or 

■  or  St.  Petei-sbm^g. 

L 
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perusal  of  the  old  Oxfoinl  Class  Lists  is,  at  first,  disappointing ;  so 

the  names  thei'ein  recorded  seem  ever  to  have  reappeai^  in  print, 

however,  one  reflects  that  the    numte*  of  diBtiu^uLshwi   men 

all  very  small^  one  will  soon  pei'ceive   that  the  proportion  of 

who  suh«eqaently  attained  mon^   than  University  fame   is    a 

&ir  one.     Nor  should  it  lie  forgotten  that  the  vast  majority  of 

(if  not  cut  off  early  in  life)  have,  at  least,  led  useful  and  pixisperouj* 

very  few  indeed  have  gone  tci  the  bad. 

ination^  in  honours  were  first  ini^titute*!  at  Oxford  in  180^, 
Afojrim^  exantitmfftriffHA  pttMici*  se  coinmen^lavtrit tU  Messrs.  Al>el 
p.  Hendy,  of  Oriel,  and  John  Maixiott,  of  Chi-iat  Church.     In  1805  the 
E^rtgie  was   used  aa  second  to  Mascime.     In   1807  fii'st  appetu* 
y.  and  Classi^t  II.     There  were  two  schoolw^  the  cla^ca-1  and  the 
tical ;  and  the  exjiminations  henceforth  took  place  twice  a  year^ 
iter  and  Michaelmas  terms.      A  mathemiititsd  "first"  was  not 
till  180S,  when  it  wus  accoi"de<:l   to  a  single  student,  who  alsc^ 
a  first  in  classics  :  his  name  was  Robert  Peel,  of  Christ  Church. 
ly^t4X>k  a  double  second  at  the  same  time.      He  wa«  just  a  yeai* 
liian  Peel,  who  wanted  abtiut  two  months  to  complete  his  twenty- 
year. 

A  *louble-fii"st  was  not  won  again  tOl  1810^  when  John  Keble,  of 
C'iir|jU5,  obtained  that  honour.  Like  Whately  he  became  a  Fellow  of 
Criel.  In  181 1  one  finds  the  late  Nussitu  W.  Seiuor  in  the  first  class.* 
Though  he  did  nothing  extmordinjuy  in  after-life,  every  one  who  has  had 
itlie  pleasure  of  reading  his  books  will  acknowledge  him  to  have  been  an 
ttcvUent  8{)ecimen  of  Oxford  culture,  at  once  Libei-al  and  Conservative. 
Th«»  single-first  of  Easter  l!!^12  was  given  to  John  Taylor  Coleridge,  the 
lite  judge,  and  father  of  Lord  Coleridge.  He  also  won  the  Latin  verse, 
tbe  Latin  and  English  essays,  and  a  fellowship  at  Exeter.  Pooi- 
Evrtley  Coleridge  took  a  second  (1818);  Father  Coleridge,  s.j.,  a  first 
fI844),and  a  fellowship  at  Onol ;  Herbert  Coleridge,  a  double-first  (1852). 
Hie  greatest  of  them  all  was  at  Cum  bridge— his  college,  Jesus — whence 
ie  nn  away,  being  frightened  of  hi5  debts,  and  enlisted  in  a  cavalry 
Egunent.  After  three  months  of  misery,  his  fi-iends  found  and  bought 
im  out. 


*  Where  not  othenriM»  specified.  "  first /'  or  "  first  cla«8,"  will  b«  undeiwtood  to 
W  A  clasffcal  first — the  Oxfortl  ^\0BQv^T  pat  ejrvclleuce. 
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In  1812  Thomas  Vowler  Short,  afterwards  Bishop  of  St,  Asaph, 
a  dotible-fii-st ;  Henry  Hart  Milman  and  John  Gibaon  Lockhari, 
Reno  Dickson  Hampden,  whom  Lord  John  Russell  took  so  mucli 
to  make  into  a  bishop,  won  a  double-first  in  1813.     Tho  good  Bi 
Hereford's  best  title  to  fame  is  that  (according  to  some)  he  unco 
sat  to  Mr.  Trollope  for  a  portrait  of  himself.     I>r.   Hampden  t 
exactly  Dr.  Proudie ;  but  the  two  have  aevei*al  traits  in  common. 

In  1814  Thomas  Arnold,  of  Corpus,  was  placed  in  the  Brst 
He,  too,  went  to  join  the  little  band  of  Oriel  Fellows,  and  to  add  to 
lustre.     Next  ywir  Chtii-lea  Lougley,  of  ChriBt  Church,  was  placed  in 
first  class.     Eighteen  year!*  lat^i*,  Archibald  Canipl>eU  Tail,  of 
obtained  identical  hononi'S ;  but  in  climbing  to  the  summit  of  tlieir 
fession  Tnit  was  only  six  years  behind  Longley.     The  latter  waa 
crated  Primate  in  1862  ;  hin  present  Grace  of  Cantcrbiirj'  succeeded 
in  1868. 

A  notable  second  of  1817  b  Ichaliod  C-  Wright,  tho  translatflf 
Homer  and  Dante — author,  too^  of  an  unread  pamphlet  on  Evil^  of 
Currency.  In  1817  Francis  Barings  aft^rwardn  Lord  Northbrook, 
a  double-first ;  his  son,  the  first  I^rd  of  the  Admintlty,  only  achieTed 
second  (1846),  Charles,  the  late  Bishop  of  Durham,  won  a  doubl 
in  18:^9,  All  three  were  at  *'the  House."  In  1818  Richard 
of  Wadham,  took  a  first  in  classics  and  a  third  in  mathemfiticg. 
the  future  Lord  Westbury,  two  other  Wadham  men  were  placed  hk 
fii-st  cktis.  The  present  Lord  Hanowby  took  a  double- fi ret  in  I 
Lord  Handon  gradiiated  in  1852,  but  without  seeking  to  emulata 
father's  honours;  still,  both  have  been  Cabinet  Ministers,  whicb 
perhaps  of  more  importance.  Lord  Cottesloe  secured  but  a  thiid* 
clasaicH  (1S19),  but  %vas  consoled  by  a  mathematical  first,  A 
third  of  young  Fremantle  (but  not  fellow-first)  wils  John  Yai\le 
who  was  to  piiecede  him  by  sixteen  years  to  the  House  of  Loi*ds,  hi' 
been  created  Lord  Chui'ston  by  the  late  Lord  Derby  in  1858.  The 
list  of  Easter  1  %20  includes  the  names  of  Heni'y  LaWuchei^e  (fii"st),  ftift« 
ward**  Lord  Taunton,  and  Txird  Francis  Gower  (second),  aflerwardi*  fiit 
Earl  of  Ellesmero.  That  of  Michaelmas  contains  those  of  Edwnt 
Berkeley  Port  man  and  John  Henry  Newman  ;  the  latter  is  in  the  thin 
the  former  in  the  first,  class.  Mr,  Portnoan  i-endered  valiant  aenriee 
the  Whig  pai-ty ;  was  made  a  baron  by  Lord  Melbourne,  and  raised  to 
viscountcy  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  But  his  proudest  triumph  was  afsnre^ 
to  have  beaten  Cardinal  Newman  in  a  fair  field. 

The  lists  of  1821  and  1828  contain  the  names  of  Greorge  Grey  a] 
George  Oornewall  Lewis.  Both  took  firsts  (to  which  Lewis  added 
mathematical  second),  and  both  rose  to  be  statesmen  of  the  first  ran 
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*  Strictly  speaking,  a  third  eloss  in  honours  Wfu  not  instituted  till  lS2d| 
from  ISOd  till  that  dato  tho  pr&cttce  waa  to  diTide  the  eecond  cbst  into  two  seetic 
which  amountB  to  about  the  same  tbiag. 
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>ir  names  are  here  associated,  becaiLse  they  were  both  Whigs  of  ©x:ictly 
Bame  sober  type,  which  excites  no  enthusiaam,  but  commands  pro- 
md  confidence,  and  they  were  to  be  colleagues  in  more  than    on© 
ibinet.     Lewis,  however,  was  not  only  statesman  but  scholar,  a  title 
one  would  only  refuse  to  Sir  George  Grey  as  in  comparLson  with 
The  Hon.  Roljert  Grosvenor,  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1857  as 
Tiord  Ehur)*,  took  a  thiiid  the  same  year  that  Gre^'  won  his  first.     In 
}1,  Wood,  of  Oriel  (created  Viscotmt  Halifax  in  186(i),  took  a  donble- 
,and  Ileathcote,  of  Christ  Chuirh — afterwards  Sir  WilHam,  and  twenty 
M*P.  for  the  University— a  first.     Of  the  sitting  members,  Mr. 
took  a  second  in  classical  moderations  (1855),  and  a  fourth  in  the 
ebfiBical  school,  or  "greats"  (1857).     Sir  John  Mowbray's  name  is 
licnous  by  its  absence  from  the  lists.     It  may  be  added  that  the 
llor  himself  (Lord  Stilisbury)  contented  himself  with  the  modest 
ion  of  a  fourth  in  mathematics  (1849) ;  the  High  Steward,  Lord 
ron,  achieved  a  first  (1852).     Both  of  these  noblemen  Iwcame 
ihinet  Minister  together  for  the  first  time  in  1866,  the  Jlarrjuis  being 
It  thirty-six  and  the  Earl  but  thirty-five  years  of  age.     Both  retired 
kber,  after  a  few  months  of  office,  \yemg  alarmed  at  the  tUmensions 
ich  Mr.  DLsi^aeli'fi  Reform  Bill  threatened  to  take. 
The  lists  of  Easter   1822    are    marked  by  the  names  of  Edw^ord 
mverie  Pusey  (I.),  and  8ir  Alexander  Malot  (the  diiilomatist),  and 
)bert  Vernon  Smithy  nephew  of  Sydney,  afterwarda  first  Lord  Lyveden 
In  Michaelmas  1822  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  placed  in  the  first 
as  also  the  late  Lord  Carlisle,  so  successful  as  Viceroy  of  Ireland, 
name  time  the  great  Lord  Rosse  was  placed  in  the  first  c1r.s.s  in 
ktics^  as  well  as  his  brother,   the  Hon.  Jolm  Parsons,      Lord 
bore  in  those  days  the  uncouth-soundhig  name  of  Viscount  Ox- 
itovn.     The  incident  of  two  brothers  winning  firsts  of  the  same 
at  the  same  time  must  bo  almost  unparalleled.      In   1823,  one 
[oQoratns  Smith  signalised  his  name   by  taking  a  first.     Possibly  he 
put  on  his  mettle  by  such   a  ptfenomeu;  his  godfathers  and  god- 
lere  may  even  ha%^e  given  it  him  with  this  idea. 
In  1823  we  begin  to  hear  of  the  Wilberforces  at  Oxford.     William 
been  at  Cambridge.     Robert  took  a  double-first  in  1823  ;  Samuel  a 
in  mathematics,  and  a  second  in  classics  in  1826  ;  Henry  a  first  in 
Kics  and  a  second  in  mathematics,  besides  the  Ellerton  and  Benyor 
The  present  incmnhent  of  the  see  of  Oxfortl,  who  succeeded  Dr. 
''ilberforoe  in  1869,  took  **  a  good  second,"  followed  by  a  feOowship  at 
leter,  which  be  had  the  luck  to  be  able  to  throw  up  within  a  few 
mths  for  a  living  in  the  gift  of  the  Olive  family. 
At  the  same  time  that  Roteit  Will>erforce  (tin  f)riel  man,  by  the 
ir,  like  hh  brother  Samuel)  was  taking  a  double-first,  Mr.  C.  R.  M. 
Ibot  (also  of  Oriel)  obtained  a  first  in  mathematics.     Mi\  Cony,  some 
le  FiiBt  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  the  third  Derby  administration, 
won  a  second  in  ckssics  the  same  term ;  and  Edmund  (Lord)  Hammond 
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ji  thiixl.     Richard  HuiTell  Fi-oiide  took  a  double -secoud  in  1821;  J 
Authouy  a  secoud  in  1840.     Tiie  latter  ulhO  won  the  KngliBh  eenj 
was  elected  a,  Fellow  of  Exeter.    In  182G  Fninds  Newman 
the  Erst  class  both  in  classics  and  mathematics.     Three  Fabere 
tained  a  second  the  same  term.     Frederick  WiJliam  was  not 
them  :  he  was  to  iicLieve  that  honour  ten  ycai-s  later,  and  also  to 
the  English  verse  and  a  Johnson^s  theological  scholai-ahip.     No  less 
seven  of  this  name  appeiir  in  the  class  lists  previous  to  1860^  only 
however  (Ar'thui*),  attaining  to  a  first,     A  few  other  notable  narntst 
thOwse  of  Archdeacon  I>emson  {I.  16i!t)),  Herman  ilerivale  and  C 
Neate  (I.  1827),  Bonamy  Price  (double-fii'tt,  LSi^O),  imd  Charles 
worth,  now  Bishop  of  8t.  Andrews  (I.  I83t>),     His  brother,  now 
of  Lincoln,  took  high  honours  at  Cambridge  the  same  year,  and 
elected  to  a  fellowship  at  Trinity*     Their  famous  uncle  was  a  Cam 
mau  and  a  Johiiian.     Sir  Ti'avers  TwisH  obuiined  a  fii-st  in  math 
and  a  second  in  classics  the  samo  term  as  <  'hai-les  Wordsworth. 
Michaelmas  of  the  same  year  the  tirst  class  contiuned  the  namft^, 
alionj  of  Heniy  Edward  Manning  and  Walker  Ken*  Hamilton,  U» 
Bishop  of  SaliaburyT  wlio  rehuke<l  S.  li.  C*.  for  the  excessive  lowna 
his  ChnrchmanBhip.    The  |>osition  of  Dr.  Hamilton  and  Dr.  Wil 
ill  respect  of  the  ^^ueiition  of  vestments  was  thus  summed  up  by  PunA 
some  dozen  years  ago  : — 

t?ny»  Smmni  io  Ojon, 

"  I  slmll  put  Lhesio  toga  on  :  ** 
Snys  0\on  to  Siiruin, 

"I  slum  Id  like  ro  wear  Vm." 

With  Manning  and  Hamilton,  as  well  as  in  the  first  class  in  matJtfr 
matics,  wa-s  placed  Joseph  Anstice,  tlie  piide  of  Chri8tchui'ch~one  niigbt 
almost  say  her  Maix:ellua.     Tliose  who  have  not  read  his  transUitiona  if 
Euripides  will  do  well  t^  procure  them  without  delay.     Sir  TbomM 
Acland  clubcd  his  collegiate  life  with  a  douUe-fii"st  in  1831.     A  brothflr* 
fii'jst  was  Thomas  Legh  Claughtou,  destined  to  Ije  fii'st  Bishop  of  tlw 
restored  see  of  St.  AU«ius.     The  lists  for  :Michaelraiw   1831  are  esped- 
jdly  inter^ting.     They  include  two  double-firsts^  W.  E.  Gladatout?  luid 
Henry  Denison,  Ixith  Housemen ;  two  notable  seconds,  Frederick  Deuison 
Maurice  and  Robert  Phillimore  (Sii-  Hobert) ;  and  a  notable  fourth,  t^iJnqf 
Herbert.    **  Fourths  "  were  first  given  this  year.    The  actual  Cabioet  con- 
sists of  six  Oxford,  five  Cambridge  men,  and  three  gentlemen  not  educftt«« 
at  any  Uuiveraity,  viz.  Mi\  Bright,  3[r,  Furstei*,  and  Mr.  t*haiul>»^rUiD' 
The  Oxford  men  have  all  taken  honours,  except  Lord  Gi-anvilk ;  i^ 
Prime  Mijiiater  leading  the  way,  as  becomes  him  ;   Lor<bi  Selborue  »"'^ 
Kiml)erley  and  Mr.  Dodson  having  won  fir.sts,  and  Tyjrd  Korthbi-ook,  •* 
before  stated,  a  seooruL     The   Cambridge  men  are   Lord  S|)encer,  V^^ 
Duke  of  Argyll,   Lord    llartingtou,  Sir  William   Harcourt,  and   M-* 
Childers ;  the  last  two  alone  ti-oubled  themselves  with  honours,    T» 
late  Cabinet  coulil  boast  a  far  smaller  number  of  academical  tlisdnctiot*^ 
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^the  six  Oxfoi-d  men  in  it,  only  two,  8ir  Stiiffortl  Northcote  and  Sir 
jI  Hicks- Beacb,  were  fli-strclass  men  ;  Lord  Cranbrook  had  taken 
I,  tbe  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Lcjiil  Sandon  wero  passmen.     The 
?r  had  never  been  to  a  Univeraitv,  neither  hsid  Colonel  Stanley 
Mr.  tSmitb.     The  Chancellor  hail  taken  a  first  in  claaaics  and  other 
at  Ti-inity  College,  Dublin.     The  remaining  three,  the  Dnke  of 
id,  Sir  Hichard   Ci-ubs,  and   Lord  John  ilannei's,  hit<l  been  e«lu- 
at  Cambridge,  but  waited   to   win   their   laureiis   in   the   bigger 


To  resume  the  record  of  the  veal's :  nnotber  brilliant  List  is  that  of 

1633.     Among  the  names  insci-ibed  in  the  fii*st  claaa  are  those  of 

Hon.  Charles  Canning,  Yiceroy  of  India  tluring  the  Mutiny;  John 

I,  now  Biahop  of  London  ;  Heniy  Liddell  (a  double-fii'st),  now 

of  Christ  Chm'ch  ;  Ilol>ert  Lowe,  and  Robert  Soott,  now  Dean  of 

lester,  and  compiler   with   Dean  Liddell  of  the   exeellent   Gi-eek 

)n  which  beai-s  their  joint  names.     The  wi^tched  Robert  Mont- 

ry,  already  author  of  Satan  and    Th*i   Omnipresence  of  the  Deiti/, 

honoured  witli  a  fourth  at  the  rame  time.    He  was  then  twenty-six, 

had  matriculated  at  Oxford  (with  a  view  to  Holy  Orders)  in  the 

year  of  Macaulay's  pitiless  essay.     No  other  freshman  has  probably 

como  up  to  the  University  thus  **  damn'd  to  everlasting  fame,"    Mr, 

Trollope  tigures  as  a  fourth  in  '.34  \  Mr.  Charles  Reade  as  a  thii-d 

'35.     Mr.  Keade  fortunately  lived  in  the  days  of  close  fellowshipa, 

laged  to  secure  one  at  his  own  college  of  ^lagdalen  ;  he  holds  it 

A  projtos  of  men  of  letters,  it  may  \m  noted  that  Mr.  Ruskin  (a 

lib-commoner  of  Christchurch)  took  a  double-fom-th  (1842),  having 

^Ottsly  won  the  prize  for  English  verse.     Mr.  Matthew  Ai*nold  also 

the  English  vei-se,  a  secj:»nd  in  classics,  and  a  fellowabip  at  Oriel. 

rin  Aniold  won  the  English  verse  in  '52.    Ten  Arnolds  in  all  cai-rietl 

honours  previously  to   1800,  dividing  six  firsts  among  them,     ilr, 

ibume  took  a  second  in  modemtions,  1858,  being  elected  Taylorian 

lokr  (for  proficiency  in  French  and  Italian)  the  same  year. 

In  Michaelmas  1S34  there  occui's  the  name  of  the  Hon.  Fi-ederick 

Bruce  in  the  second  class.     This  gentleman  terminated  an  honourable 

wifl  useful  public  cai'eer  as  Minister  at  Wa^^hiugton  in  1867.     But  the 

CniTeirhities  are  iJI  represented  in  the  diplomatic  service,  for  the  simple 

fenaoii  that  men  enter  the  profession  too  young  to  have  time  for  a  i^esi- 

^^  ut  Oxford  or   C^ambridge.      Of  the   six    actual    *' ambassadors," 

ptt)l>erly  so  called,  only  two  have  l>eeu  at  a  University  :  both   Lord 

byons  and  Ivord  Duffenn  are  Christchurch  men .     The  former  obtained 

*  fourth,  the  latter  went  down  without  taking  a  degree. 

Among  other  distinguished  firsts  still  living  may  be  cited  I/ord 
Cwidwell  (a  double),  Mr.  Jowett,  Dr.  Goulbm-n  (Dean  of  Norwich), 
^fesBor  Rawlinwn,  the  Deans  of  Westminster  and  St  Paul's,  Bishop 
^«TRClnughton,  Sir  Fnmcis  Doyle,  Mr.  Richard  (.ongreve,  the  Biishop 
^  Exeter,  Lord  Bkclifortl   (a  double),  Sir  Joseph  Araodd,  Profesfior 
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Mountague  Bernard,  the  Bev;  E.  H.  Plutnptre  (a  double),  Lord  Carl 
ford,  ]VIr.  GoMwin  Smith,  Professor  Thorold  Rogers,  Mr.  T,  Wj 
Mr.  W.  G.  Palgrave  and  Mr.  F.  T.  Falgrave,  Cttnon  Bright, 
G.   W.  Kitcyii  (a  double),  the  Biahop  of  Gibraltar   (Dr.   Btan 
Messrs.  Frederic  HorriBon,  Goschen,  G.  C,  Brodrick,  Montagiie  O 
Lord  Colchester  (a  double),  !Mr.   Jtiatice  Bowen,  Canon    Due 
Measrs.  Albei't  Dicey,  L,  A.  Tollcmache^  and  Butler-Johnstone  and 
Biflhop  of  Salisbury  (I>r-  Moberlej),  Mr.  Bryce  (a  double),  Mr.  L; 
Stanley,  Lords  Oamperdowrn  and  Morley. 

Among  eminent  >ieconils  are  Dr.  Murk  Pattison  (Rector  of  lim 
Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  (mathematiral),  Sir  George  Da^sent,  Mr.  Fi 
Dr.  Hay  man  (a  doiil>le),  the  Dpau  of  Chichester,  Mr.  Richard  D 
more,  Mr.  Mackonochie,  Sir  Alexander  Grant,  Mr,  Morier  (Minister 
Lisbon),  Canon  Liddtm,  Mr.   Gmnt  Duff,  Mr.  Arthur  Peel,  and 
feasor  B^esly,  Mr.  W.  H.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Walter  H.  Pater,  and  the 
Stephen  Gladstone. 

A  few  thirds  who  have  been  heard  of  may  be  added,  <?.^.,  Sir  Ai 
phua  Liddel,  the  Archhighop  of  York,  and  the  Rev.  C.  L. 
(Lems  Carroll).     Likewise  some  fourths,  as  Canon  Trevor, 
Monier  Williams  (a  double),  Sir  Ilardiui^'eGiffiird,  the  Bishop  of 
ter  (mathematics),  the  Rev.  R.  Temple  We^^t,  and  Sir  W.  T.  Chai-ley 

In  1 853  the  number  of  schools  was  raised  to  four  by  the  addii 
of  one  of  law  and  modem  history,  and  one  of  natural  science, 
Michael  Hicks-Beach's  first  was  won  in  the  former  school  (1858).     Oi 
his  examiners  was  Mr.  FreemaOj  who  in  lat-er  years  was  so  vehemen 
denounce  the  administration  of  which  Sir  Michael  was  a  member. 
Freeman  was  one  of  the  most  clement  of  examiners ;  perhaps  thd 
conaciouBnevSs  of  his  own  strength  made  him  considerate  towards  the 
who  stood  before  him.     The  late  Lord  Stanhope  once  examined  in 
school     Lord  Colchester  has  twice  accepted  the  office :  he  is  a  d 
first — classics  and  histoiy.     The  same  degree  was  taken  by  another  well* 
known  Tory  politician,  Professor  and  Captain  Montagu   Burrows,  wliO 
prefers  erring  with  Paley  on  the  .subject  of  biibery  to  being  right  witfe 
our  modern  pmnsts.     Talking  of  examinere,  it  is  amusing  to  think  of 
some  of  those  on  whom  Keble&xt  in  judgment.     Among  them  were  Lord 
Shiiftashtiry^  Lord    Rows,  and   Lord    Halifax ;   but  also   Sir  Williuft 
Hcathcote  and  Dr.  Pusey.     Fi-ora  1831  tx>  1842  Keble  was  Professor  d 
Poetry,  in  which  cjipacity  he  wan  annually  called  t>n  (in  conjunction  witk 
the  Vice- Chancellor,  the  Proctors,  and  the  Public  Orator)  to  give  >ta 
opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  compositions  sent  in  for  the  Newdigftt^ 
or  English  Verse,  Prize.     In  1837  it  was  won  by  Arthur  Stanley,  wW 
according  to  custom,  went  to  the  Professor  of  Poetry  to  revise  his  poCti 
for  recitiil  in  the  Theatre.     The  Dean   of  Westmimster  relates  how  *■ 
had  introduced   a  half-line  of  Tennyson's  among  his  own  verses,  daJ 
marking  it  with  inverted  commas.     Keble  was  struck  with  Tenn 
ezpreeaion,    but    ignorant   whence  it  came*     "  Shakespeare  T"  he 
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inqairmiHjly.     The  Laureate  may  well  Lave  forgiven  the  neglect 
works  for  the  sake  of  such  a  compliment  from  an  exquisite  judge 
and  an  excellent  poet.     The  winners  of  the  Newdigate  number 
other  yooths  the  writings  of  whose  manhood  ai-e  read,  e.g.  Bishop 
r,  Dean  Mil  man,  T.  W.  Faber,  Ruskiiij  J.  0.   8hairp,  Matthew 
>ld,  P.  S.  Worsley,  John  Adding  ton  Symonds,  and  W.  T.  Courthope. 
prize  wafl  carried  oflf  in  1S21  by  the  late  Earl  of  Carlisle,  m  1832  by 
Selbome,  in  1835  by  Sir  Seymour  Fitzgerald,  aometime  Governor 
>mbay,  in  18 46  by  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 
,The  Chancellor  gives  evei-y  year  three  prizes,  each  of  20/,,  for  the 
compositions  in  Latin  verse  and  prose  and  English  pi-ose  respec- 
ly.    Amongst  the  winners  of  the  I^tin  verse  may  be  pointed  out 
JackjBon  (1770),  who  affcerwards  became  Bif*hop  of  Oxford,  and 
that  title  as  familiar  to  society  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Wilber- 
;  Charles  Abbot  (1777),  subsequently  Si>eaker  of  the   House   of 
imona  and  Lord  Colchester;  Wilham  Wyndham  Grenville  (1779), 
the  subject  was  '*  Yis  Electrica,"  a  fearfully  difficult  one  for  treat- 
in  Augustan  Latin;  Richard  Viscount,  afterwards  Marquia,  Welles- 
(1780) ;  Charles  Abbott,  the  fii-st  L>rd  Tenterden  and  Chief  Justice 
England  (1784),  who  hud  to  deal  with  another  trying  subject,   viz. 
}lobus  Aeroetaticus";  George  Cannm*;  (1789);  Edward  Copleston,  the 
>p  of  Llanduff  and   friend  of  Whately   (1793);   Reginald   Heber 
H);  John  Taylor  Coleridge  (1810);  H,  H.  MUman  (1813);  Hon. 
Stanley  (the  late  Lord  Derby)— subject,  "Syracuse"  (1819); 
George   Howard    (Lortl   Carlialo) — subject,    "EleusLs"    (1821); 
rlea  Wordsworth  (1827) ;  T.  L.  Claughton  (1828)  ;  Roundell  Palmer 
il);  Goldwin  Smith  (1845);  John  Conington  (1847). 
The  EngUah  eaaay  has  been  won  by  the  great  Lord  Eldon — subject, 
the  Advantages   and    Disadvantages  of   Travelling  into  Foreign 
itrieB  "  (1771) ;  Henry  Addington,  afterw turds  Premier  and  Viscount 
louth — subject,  "  On  the  Affinity  between  Painting  and  Writing  in 
it  of  Composition"  (1779)  ;  Lord  Tenterden,  "  On  the  Fse  and  Abuse 
!  Satire,"  a  subject  with  which  he  was  pretty  often  nilled  up«>n  to  deal 
after-years  ut  Westminster  (1786);  Henry  Phillpjtts,  the  fighting 
)p  of  Exeter — subject,  *'  On  the  Influence  of  a  Religious  Principle  " 
p%);  Edward  Cupleston,  "On  Agriculture"  (1796);  R.  Heber,  "A 
of  Honour"  (1805);  Richard  Whately,  "In  what  Arts  have  the 
been  le*>s  successful  than  the  Ancients  f  (1810);  John  Keble, 
"On Translation  from  Dead  Languages'' (1812).     Other  winners  have 
fclba  the  Ute  Mr.   Justice  Coleridge,  Thomas  Arnold,  Dean  Milnian, 
Aithdeacon  Denison,  Herman  Merivale,  Joseph  Anstica,  Bishop  Piers 
Claughton,  Dean  Stanley— subject,  "  Do  States,  like  Individuals,  inevit- 
4bly  tend,  after  a  certain  period  of  maturity,  to  decay  1"  Mr.  Froude, 
>rd  Cai-lingford,  Mr,  Goldwin  Smitb,  John  Conington,  Mr.  Osborne 
[Mwgaa,  Mr.  G.  C.  Brodrick,  Mr.  J.  H.  Green,  ami  Mr,  J.  A.  Symonds. 
I  It  w'dl  be  seen  that  the  stime  names  recur  again  and  agiun  in  different 
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lists.     Tlie  it?al1y  clever  lad  is  clever  at  everytiiing.     Among  the  wi 
of  the  Latin  essay  ouo  finds  Keble,  J.  T.  Coleridge,   Milmaiir  R. 
Hampden^  Arnold,  Samuel  Hinds  (Bishop  of  Norwich )»  E.  B.  P 
.  A.  Denison,  G.  Wordsworth,  R.  Pnlmer,   A.  P.  Stanley,  W,  C, 
(Dean  of  Durhftm),  Jowett,  Goldwin  Smith,  J.  Coniugton,  and  Jaoui 
Bryce. 

A  word  in  concluBion  as  to  certain  honours  which  Oxford  ptys 
mature  age.     To  enumerate  the  honoraiy  Boctore  of  Civil  Iaw  wc*ald' 
require  a  volume  ;  btit  a  gkinw?  at  the  list  of  Chancellors  is  well  wortJi 
testimony.     To  he  Chancellor  of  the  Univereity  is  a  distinction  cov( 
hy  men  loade<l  with  nil  the  honoui-s  that  the  Stat«  can  confer.     The 
Chancellor  believed  to  have  been  elected  for  life  was  John  Russell,  Bi 
of  Lincoln  (1483-84).     Cardinal  Pole  was  Chancellor  in  MaryV 
and  Sir  Christopher  Hat  ton  in  Elizabeth'*;;  from  1630-41  the  oflit*  » 
lield  by  Laud  ;  and  by  Oliver  and  Richard  Cromwell  during  their  pro- 
tectorates. Clarendon  was  ("'liancellor  1(jC0-G7,  being sncceedetl  by  Gilbfn 
Sheldon,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  last  ecclesiastic  who  has 
the  post.     He  waK  succeeded  in  1 669  by  James  Butler,  first  Buke 
Ormonde.     Oiiiionde  died  in  lOSH,  when  the  University  was  somew] 
puzzled  as  to  tlie  choice  of  a  pei-son  to  replace  him.     Finidly  the  d 
son  and  heii'  was  elected,  both  for  the  affection  home  to  his  fki 
name  and  also  as  a  protest  ngainst  the  arbitrar}'  measures  of  King  Ji 
in  respect  of  religion.     Ormonde  had  been  thoroughly  loyal,  but  a  sta 
Protestant  and  no  fi-iend  of  tyriinny.     Tlip  UDiversity  thna  sought 
represent   itself  in  its  Chancellor.     The  new  Ormonde,  however,   i 
but  a  poor  copy  of  the  old.     He  iiltimat43ly  got  into  eorrespoud^iM* 
with   tlie   Pretender,    was  impeached,   and    fled   the   kingdom    (1715). 
Oxford,  with  touching^  fidelity,  ek-ctcd  a  third  Butler,  Churles,  K«rl  of 
Arran,  to  be  Chancellor.     Ijoitl  North,  the  Duke  of  Portland  (twice 
Premier),  Lord  Crenville,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  are  other  Chan- 
cellors of  renown.     Lord  Grenville  was  chosen  in  1R09  after  a  contested 
election,  his  op|xinent  being  Lord  Eldon.    The  fact  that  T^i-d  Crenvilk's 
Biat'er-in-law,  the  Marchioncivs  of  Buckingham,  Wiia  a  Roman  Catholic, 
wns  frf-cly  made  use  of  to  dispamge  liis  candidature.     In  1834,  when 
Wellington  accepted  this  liigli  honour,  his  brother  Lonl  Welldsley  wa^ 
Lord- Lieutenant  of  Ireland,     Archbishop  %\lmtely,  on  hetiring  theD«wn, 
straightway  repaired  to  the  &H,<tIe  and  l>f\gged  for  the  command  of  the 
forces.     The  Viceroy  only  half  smiled  at  the  joke. 
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In  ancient  tales,  0  friend,  thy  spirit  dwelt; 

There,  from  of  old,  thy  childhood  passed ;   and  there 

High  expectation,  high  delights  and  deeds. 

Thy  flattering  heart  with  hope  and  terror  moved. 

And  thou  hast  heard  of  yore  the  Blatant  Beast, 

And  Roland's  horn,  and  that  war-scattering  shout 

Of  all-unarmed  Achilles,  eegis-crowned. 

And  perilous  lands  thou  sawest,  sounding  shores 

And  seas  and  forests  drear,  island  and  dale 

And  mountain  dark.     For  thou  with  Tristram  rode 

Or  Bedevere,  in  fitrthest  Lyonesr^. 

Thou  hadst  a  hooth  in  Samarcand,  whereat 

Side-looking  Magians  trafficked;  thence,  hy  night. 

An  A&eet  snatched  thee,  and  with  wings  upbore 

Beyond  the  Aral  mount;  or,  hoping  gain, 

Thou,  with  a  jar  of  money,  didst  embark, 

For  Balsoroli^  by  sea.     But  chiefly  thou 

In  that  clear  air  took  life;  in  Arcady 

The  haunted,  land  of  song;  and  by  the  wells 

Where  most  the  gods  frequent.     There  Chiron  old. 

In  a  vast  mountain  autre,  taught  thee  lore : 

The  plants,  he  taught,  and  by  the  shining  stars 

In  forests  dim  to  steer.      There  hast  thou  seen 

Immortal  Pan  dance  secret  in  a  glade, 

And,  dancing,  roll  his  eyes;   these,  where  they  fell. 

Shed  glee,  and  through  the  congregated  oaks 

A  flying  horror  winged;  while  all  the  earth 

To  the  god's  pregnant  footing  thrilled  within. 

Or  whiles,  beside  the  sobbing  stream,  he  breathed, 

In  his  clutched  pipe,  unformed  and  wizard  strains, 

Divine  yet  brutal;  which  the  forest  heard, 

And  thou,  with  awe;  and  far  upon  the  plain 

The  unthinking  ploughman  started  and  gave  ear. 

l^ow  things  there  are  that,  upon  liim  who  sees, 
A  strong  vocation  lay;   and  strains  there  are 
^That  whoso  hears  shall  hear  for  evermore. 
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For  evermore  thou  heai-'st  immortal  Pan 
And  those  melodious  godheadsj,  ever  young 
And  ever  quiring,  on  the  mountains  old. 

What  was  Dim  earth,  child  of  the  gods,  to  thee  1 

Forth  from  thy  drcamland  thou,  a  dreamer,  cam'st. 

And  in  thine  ears  the  olden  music  rang, 

And  in  th}'^  mind  the  doings  of  the  dead, 

And  those  heroic  nges  long  forgot. 

To  a  no  fallen  earth,  alas !  too  late, 

Alas  !  in  evil  days,  thy  steps  return, 

To  Hat  at  noon  for  nightingales,  to  giv^w 

A  dweller  on  the  beach  till  Argo  come 

That  came  long  since,  a  lingerer  by  the  pool 

Whei'e  that  desired  angel  bathes  no  more. 

As  when  toe  Indian  to  Dakota  cornea, 

Or  farthest  Idaho,  and  where  he  dwelt, 

He  with  his  clan,  a  huiuming  city  finds; 

Thei-eou  ii while,  liumzed,  he  stares,  iind  then 

To  right  and  leftward,  like  a  que-sting  dog, 

Seeks  first  the  ancestral  altiirs,  then  the  health 

Long  cold  with  lains,  and  where  old  teiTor  lodged, 

And  whei^  the  dead.     80  ihee  undying  Hope, 

With  all  her  pack,  hunts  sci-eaming  tlirough  the  years 

Here,  there,  thou  lleeestj  but  nor  here  nor  thei^e 

The  pleasant  gods  abide,  the  glory  dwells. 

That,  that  was  not  Apollo,  not  the  god* 

Thij«  waa  not  Venus,  though  alie  Venus  seemed 

A  moment.     And  though  fair  yon  liver  move, 

She,  all  tlie  way,  from  disenchanted  fount 

To  seas  unhallowed  runs;  the  gi>ils  forsook 

Long  since  her  trembling  rushes;  from  her  plains 

Disconsolate,  long  since  adventure  fled  ; 

And  now  although  the  inviting  river  flows, 

And  every  poplared  cape,  and  every  bend 

Or  willowy  islet,  win  ujx)u  thy  soul 

And  to  thy  ho]>eful  shallop  whisper  s]>eed; 

Yet  hope  not  thou  at  all ;  hope  is  no  more  ; 

And  oh,  long  since  the  golden  groves  are  dead. 

The  faery  cities  vanished  from  the  land ! 

It.  L.  STE1 
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Chi  si  diverto  dl  poco,  &  ricco  di  niolto. 
(He  IS  richlj  endowed  who  is  cbenplj  amused r) — Tcbcak  Pkotebb. 

foreign  visitor  who  eluiuees  to  be  in  Florence  oa  Ascension  Day  ii*  sur- 
al being  awtikened  in  the  morning  by  a  new  street  cry,  Canierino! 
canUrirw  f  Oh  die  hel  canlerirw  I  and  his  wonder  is  scarcely 
when,  on  descending  to  the  street,  he  finds  that  the  loudly- 
ted  songsters  are  not  members  of  the  feathered  tribe  as  he  had 
.ps  supposed^  but  black  field-crickets,  or  pale-green  tree-grasshoppei-s, 
in  amal!  wicker  cages,  and  sold  indiscriminately  tinder  the 
on  name  of  griUl.  The  little  captives,  who  are  supplied  with  fi-esh 
for  their  solace,  are  lx)ught  eagerly  for  a  few  sous  each,  and  ai-e 
in  durance  for  the  i*emaiiider  of  their  thiys,  sometimes  surviving 
liberty  for  three  or  four  months. 
To  buy  one's  grasshopper  ready  caged  is  however  but  a  tame  expe- 
t,  resorted  to  by  thase  who  have  not  leisure  or  spirit  to  run  him 
themselves,  for  the  cacda  del  griUo  is  the  oHhodox  amusement  of 
day.  Unworthy  as  is  the  object  of  the  cha.>ie,  it<i  pursuit  fumLshes 
pretext  for  a  very  pretty  holiday  ;  and  any  one  who  has  seen  the 
le  in  the  lovely  May  weather,  gay  with  merry  gi-oup:*,  youths  and 
idens  racing  down  the  long  adleys,  and  children  gambolling  under  the 
while  the  more  sober  pleasure-seekers  are  contented  to  sit  in  the 
e,  will  forgive,  for  the  sake  of  its  accessories,  the  modest  nature  of 
sport  furnished  by  smh  exceedingly  "  small  deer."  It  is  a  universal 
'c,  and  the  long  ttihles  laid  with  white  cloths  under  the  stately 
look  suflSciently  tempting  to  induce  one  t-o  ttiste  the  vaiious 
lelicacieR  supplied  there,  and  cooked  on  the  spot  over  glowing  chai'coal 
vazien».  FrUte  calde  !  htU  e  croccaiUi  I  (Hot  fritters  \  fine  and  crisp  !) 
ry  the  vendors,  who  turn  out  every  form  of  batter  cake  with  inci^edible 
elerity,  giving  them  just  sufficiently  long  immersion  in  the  noething  lard 
aofiaire  the  delicate  golden  brown  tint  that  seems  to  justify  their 

Meantime  it  remaim;  a  mystery  why  the  fjfriZfo  should  furnish  the 
icrtive  of  tlm  gip^  meny-nmkiiig,  for  while  usage  is  nowhere  stronger 
in  I  tidy,  tradition  as  to  the  origin  or  meaning  of  popular  obsei^ 
i  \s  scanty  in  the  extreme.  It  would  seem  that  in  ancient  Greece 
yb  power  of  warding  off  sinister  infl nonces  was  ascribed  to  the  grass- 
;  for  PeisLHti-utus  iiffixed  the  image  of  one  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Lcropolis  with  thait  view.  Some  idea  of  good  luck  may  therefore  be 
TOL.  XLtn. — NO.  254.  1 0. 
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tLSfiOciated  with  it  in  the  popular  mind,  a.s  it  is  with  the  domestic 
in  tliis  coimtiy,  so  that  it  may  he  brtniglit  into  the  house  as  a  vxii 
charm  agiiitLst  misfortune.     It  wixa  ti  faromite  device  on  Roman 
and  signt^tSj  and  is  inscribed  on  sevenil  of  those  in  the  British  Mus 
collection.     In  one  a  grastsliopper  ciiax-ioteer  is  ihTiwn  by  buttorflies  ii 
higa  ;  in  another,  an  attenuated  figure  strides  off  witli  u  Iwustof 
propoilioas  on  his  back.     One  of  the  Pompeian  frescoes,  again,  isai 
cature  of  a  team  of  grasshoppers  Jiarnessed  to  a  chaiiot,  proUbJy' 
reference  to  the  fanciful  i-esemblance  of  the  insect's  hea«i  to 
horse,  which  ha.s  procureil  for  the  locust  it>s  Itidiau  name  of  mi 

The  cicfdrt,  whose  rasping  chorus  is  the  familiar  lullaby  of  the 
mid-day  heats  during  the  dog-days  and  soUioitef  has  no  connection 
the  gra>;shop|KT  tribe  with  which  it  is  often  confounded.     It  is  a 
four-winged  fly,  about  the  size  of  the  first  joint  of  a  man's  thnrnK 
the  sound   proihiced  by  it  is  very  like  that  emitted  by  the  laudniil 
comcnike.     It  is  a  favourite  amu-sement  of  the  Italiiin  children  to* 
the  ti-ees  and  captnre  as  many  asi  they  can  find,  then,  throwing 
into  a  cloth,  to  s<it  round  it  in  a  circle  and  enjoy  the  stunning  mi 
the  noisy  piisoners.     They  are  however  never  kept  in  the  hoTise  likei 
(/riliij  mid  do  not  .seera  in  such  favour  now  as  in  the  days  of  AnJ 
for  7iojo»o  come  una  cicaJta  is  a  proverbhd  description  of  a  tii'esome 
and    cicfiUo  signifies  the  incessant  clatter  of  tongues.      The 
believe  that  the  cicala  lives  but  one  day  and  sings  till  it  bursts^  a 
probably  caused  by  the  empty  pupa-cases  found  with  a  longitudinal 
up  the   Ijiick,  through   wliich  the  perfect  insect   has  escaped.     Of 
popular  l>eliefa  connected  with  the  insect  world,  the  most  poetic  is 
in  reference  to  the  fireflies  whose  multitudinous  flashing  lends  an 
charm  to  the  nights  of  early  summer  in  Italy,     One  is  invariably 
that  they  are  only  seen  while  the  com  is  in  ear,  aa  they  bni-n  their 
lights  like  so  many  winged  tixi>ers,  to  honour  the  wheat  in  unticij 
of  its  conseei'ation  in  the  mystic  sacrificp. 

The  flight  of  birds  suddenly  set  at  lil>orty  s^eems  a  natural  imr 
rejoicing,  and  thus  cjxme  to  l>e  taken  as  a  symViol  of  the  Ilesi 
In  Naples,  at  that  point  of  the  senrioe  on  Ea^^ter  eve,  when  the  moui 
silence  of  the  PsLssion  ceremonies  is   broken  by  the  joy-ljells  rnu^ 
anticipation  of  the  coming  feast,  a  number  of  small  birds,  with  ribl 
attached  to  their  legs,  are  suddenly  let  fly  by  the  congj-egjition,  and 
uneasy  flutterings,  as  they  soar  to  the  length  of  their  tether  in 
i^gained  fi^edom,  produce  a  strange  effect  in  the  vaulted  aii*le«  of  tu**^ 
church.     In  a  rude  Siicred  drama  performed  on  that  day  in  the  en'i'ii 
of  the  Siime  city,  birds  are  allowed  to  escape  fi*om  under  the  i"obe  of 
Madonmx  at  the  moment  that  the  KesuiTcction    is  anuoimced. 
were  i^imilarly  enlarged  in  f^jorne  of  the  Eoman  Tiiumpbs,  as  in  thatl 
Nero  on  his  return  from  Greece,  w^hen  confttti  wei-e  also  thrown  b  ^^ 
same  fashion  as  nt  the  Carnival  at  the  present  day. 

Among  the  popular  customs  in  which  animals  pluy  a  leading  p<^ 
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of  tke  blest^ing  of  tlie  horses  in  Home  on  St.  AiitLouy's  day 
iUAty  17)  is  the  most  fkuiiliar.  Kvt'iy  tlcscriiitioii  of  velitcle,  from 
gain  coaches  of  the  prinf^,ainl  the  cardiiiiiLs'  htutv  Civrriages,  jJl  sct^r- 
jind  blazonry,  to  tliti  peasrint  s  cart  ami  the  inuk't«^<^r's  wagon,  with 
mules,  and  asses  all  decked  out  in  nblwas  and  tstsHels,  weie  then 
tn  ill  emlle.ss  procesiiionin  front  of  tht^  clinrch  of  S^mt*  Antonio,  near 
iUk  ^Ix^TiA  M^ggiore,  where  the  piiests,  .standing  at  the  door,  sjninkled 
animals  with  holy  water  as  they  went  by.  'tlie  <i\vner.s  believed 
tbej  wei«  thus  seeuiied  against  till  nialehcent  Lufluencesi  for  the  year, 
might  defy  the  power  of  witehei-aft  to  harm  them.  A  curious  hint 
to  the  possible  origin  of  this  custom  occui*s  in  a  passage  of  St,  Jerome, 
Loted  by  M.  Beuguot  in  his  Ilistolre  r/e  la  JJeMruciion  ffu  PafjmiUme. 
le  Father  tells  the  story  of  one  Italicus,  a  Christian,  who  in  the  I'eign 
'aientinian  lived  in  Constantia,  the  port  of  Gazii,  and  kept  honses  for 
aaDual  nices  run  in  the  streets  on  the  occasion  of  the  Consualia  or 
les  in  honour  of  equestrian  Ni'ptime,  specinlly  ]x>pular  throughout 
Koniau  Empire  a^*  lutving  been  those  at  which  the  foUowei'.s  of 
LuIuK  captured  their  Sabine  brides.  The  liorsas  of  lUilicus  were 
er  invaiiahly  defeated,  owiog,  as  lie  8Uf»jjosed,  to  the  aid  of  magic 
in  by  his  pagan  advwsary,  and  he  appealed  at  last  to  St.  Hilary 
a  counter-charm,  having  i-ecoui-^e  to  his  aid,  nn  be  ingenuously  con- 
d^  in  pi-eference  to  rasorting  to  that  of  heathen  sorcerers.  The 
t  at  first  suggested  that  he  might  sell  Lis  horses  and  give  the  money 
the  pt)Or,  but  ItjilicuH,  Eke  some  modern  patrons  of  the  tuif,  adduced' 
ihlic  motives — the  de^^ire  of  maiufaiining  the  credit  of  his  native  town, 
id  of  contributing  to  the  amusement  of  the  pctiple — as  i*ea.sons  for 
)ing  them.  Hilary  then  acceded  to  his  desiiv,  and  gave  liim  his  own 
dng-cup,  bidding  him  sprinkle  with  water  from  it  his  hoi'ses,  coach- 
ij  chariots,  and  stable.s.  So  etHcaciouB  was  the  assisttmco  of  the 
that  the  hoi^ses  of  the  pfigim  comptitor  were,  rendei'ed  almost 
kpttblo  of  motion,  while  tho^se  of  Italicus  flew  pa.st  them  triumphantly 
*  goal,  their  succe,ss  at  fii'st  thtiwiug  dawn  the  wrath  of  the  miilti- 
who  clamoured  for  vengeance  on  the  Chnstian  magichm,  but  finally 
lociug  the  conversion  of  a  number  of  the  s])ectatorB,  and  of  th^ 

>t€ers  of  the  circus. 
Although  this  miiiicle  occurred  in  Palestine,  the  Chriatians  in  other 
itries  would  naturally  wish  to  emulate  the  example  of  Italicus^ 
triumph  like  him  without  compromising  their  faith ;  while  the 
anxious  to  wean  their  disciples  fi-om  the  practice  of  heathen 
stations,  would  ghidly  invoke  instead  the  protection  of  a  ChriBtian 
.  The  substitution  of  St.  Anthony  for  St.  Hilai-y  was  probably 
ig  to  a  mere  coincidence  of  dat€,  the  lestivals  of  the  two  saints 
jWxauring  nearly  at  the  same  lime  (on  Janrary  14  and  17),  so  that*  as 
•fit  Hilary  was  little  known  in  Italy,  the  people  would  easily  come  to 
his  powers  to  a  piitron  more  in  vogue  in  their  own  country,  and 
at  the  same  season  of  the  yeai'. 
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The  liorses  io  Rome  hnve  another  festival,   or  series  of  f( 
during  the  mouth  of  August,  when,  on  every  Saturday  evening, 
Piazza  Navona,  the  ancient  Circus  Agonalia,  is  laid  underwater  for  t 
especial  benefit,  by  stopping  the  outlets  of  its  great  fountains, 
they  are  riilden  or  driven  by  grooms  and  coachmen,  splashing  up 
girths  in  the  water,  and   thoronghlj  enjoying:  their  bath,  which 
furaisheR  amu^sement  to  tlie  spectatoi-s  seated  high  and  dry  on  the 
of  Sant'  Agneae,  or  filling  the   balconiea  of  the  adjoining  houflefl. 
almost  seems  aa  if  the  Tritons  nnd  sea-horses  of  Bernini's  fountain 
escaped   from  their  marble  liasin  to  prance  at   large   in   their  nai 
element,  and  Neptune  himself  might  pn^4*le  over  a  scene  which 
tibly  i-eminds  one  that  bis  ancient  worship  took  place  during  this  moi 
and  that  his  favourite  animal  was  invarmhly  associated  with  it. 

The  famouH  pnlio^  or  horse  race,  of  Siena,  annually  run  in  the 
square  in  the  middle  of  August,  seems  a  still  more  obvious  remi: 
of  the  Consualia  or  equestrian  games  of  Neptune,  formerly  held  c 
18th  of  that  month,  and  celebi^ted  down  to  the  fourth  centiuy, 
have  seen  from  the  stoiy  of  Italicus,  with  chanot  races  in  the 
every  city  in  tlie  Roman  Empire.  The  competing  horses  in  Siena 
the  representatives  of  its  Beventeen  quarters,  or  confrade,  each  d 
guished  by  its  own  ensign  and  device,  as  "  the  Wave,"  '*  the  To 
*^  the  Goose,"  and  each  the  object  of  the  liveliest  animosity  to  the  in 
tants  of  all  the  others.  The  rough  pavement  of  the  Campo  ♦^from  it« 
shape  aptly  likened  to  a  scallop  sbell — ^makes  it  seem  singularly  ill-choao 
for  a  i-acecom'se,  hut  its  shelving  sides  lend  themselves  fidmirably  to  tJu 
accommodation  of  the  sprctators.  The  horses,  gaily  caparisoned,  are  lei 
on  in  procession,  each  accompanied  by  several  pages  in  mediseval  cost 
who  execute  a  very  pi-etty  dance  or  game  with  flags,  tossdng  them 
the  air,  with  many  graceful  movements.  Tl)e  excitement  of  the  j)0| 
luce  sometimes  almost  threatens  the  peace  of  the  city,  and  the  victori< 
champion  is  loaded  with  honoui's  and  caresses  by  his  partisans,  who 
duct  bim  in  triumph  through  their  own  quarter  of  the  town. 

Before   leaving   the  part  of  the  subject  which  seems  to  recall 
worship  of  Neptune,  we  will  mention  another  usage  practued  in 
month  sacred  to  him,  which  may  tlierefoi-e  be  classed  with  thoee 
eTiumeratetl,  although  in  this  case  he  is  honoured  by  human,  not  eqn 
votiiries.    This  is  the  singular  custom  prevailing  among  the  fishermen  i 
divers,  or  sominozzatori,  of  Santa  lAicia  in  Naples,  of  celebi-ating  theft 
of  Santa  Maria  della  Catena  on  the  last  Sunday  in  August,  V>y  jmnpl 
into  the  sea  in  their  clothes.     Popular  tradition,  however,  is  at  no 
to  explain  the  custom  in  itn  own  wav,  without  any  assistance  from 
sicnl  memories  ;  and  narrates  how  a  number  of  the  Santa-Luciani  hanS 
tteen  captui-ed  by  <xiraairs,  and  unexpectedly  delivered  by  Don  John 

Prolmbly  so  called  because  it  was  the  ancient  Campus  Marti  us,  tho 
popular  exercistifl. 
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I,  the  joy  of  their  friends  and  relativesi  at  their  retui-n  impelled 
Jo  leap  into  the  waves  and  swim  to  meefc  them. 

characterifitic  featme  of  the  Komau  Carnival,  the  flight  of 
rless  Mringed  hoi-ses  through  the  parting  human  stream  in  the 
at  the  close  of  each  day's  re  vela,  is  perhaps  a  i^lic  of  the  worship 
Lother  divinity ;  as  Eqnii'ia,  or  horse  races,  in  honour  of  Mars,  were 
ly  held  in  the  Campus  Martins  on  February  27,  that  is  about  the 
of  the  year  that  Lent  begins. 
le  uae  of  flowers  in  religioua  woi-ahip  is  suggested  \»y  their  obvious 
kteneaa ;  and  in  Italy,  where  they  abound,  they  are  laviahetl  ou 
[  decoration  of  altars  and  churches,  particularly  during  Holy  Week 
Ithe  month  of  May.  Auiong  more  special  usages  in  connection  with 
the  Infioratfi  of  Gemsano,  &o  eloquently  described  by  Han>?  An- 
in  Der  Improviitator,  will  occur  to  all  readers'  minds.  The 
le  of  this  picturesque  village,  nefir  the  Lake  of  Nemi,  adorn  their 
>w  streets,  for  the  procession  of  the  Octave  of  Corpus  Domini,  with 
jt  more  gorgeous  than  ever  left  the  looms  of  Herat,  for  it  is  com- 
of  the  petals  of  flowei-s  »tripj>til  off  and  combined  in  fanciful  pat- 
to  which  the  depth  and  softness  of  natui-e  s  own  colouring  lends  a 
|ow  that  human  pigments  might  strive  to  emulate  in  vain. 
fcThere  is  a  tiny  rock  in  the  Lago  Maggiore,  opposite  Pallanza,  called 
Paola  di  San  Giovanni,  and  containing  a  little  chapel  of  St.  John  the 
)tist,  in  which  mass  is  said  once  a  year,  on  his  feast,  June  24.  Then 
11^  seen  putting  off  from  the  shore,  laden  with  people  in  holiday 
le,  who  disembark  on  the  islet,  until  the  church  is  filled  to  over- 
f,  and  the  late  arrivals  have  to  jKerform  their  devotionfl  in  the  open 
AU  carry  in  theii"  hands  bunches  of  wild  herbs  or  flowers,  piinci- 
fSLj  camomile,  which  are  blessed  by  the  priest   during  the  service  ;  and 

rbe  congregation  wave  these  inistic  Ijouquets  aloft  for  the  benediction, 
Uttle  temple  seems  converted  into  a  bower  of  greenery  agitated  by 
^  breease.  A  somewhat  similar  ceremony  lakes  place  in  the  cathedral 
of  Florence  on  the  feast  of  San  Zanobi,  an  early  bishop  of  that  city.  It 
Occurs  on  May  25,  when  quantities  of  ro:>es  are  blessed  in  the  church, 

t sold  at  the  dooi's  by  hawkers,  whose  iuccssant  cry  of  Rose  hemuhtle  / 
eg  through  the  Piazza  del  I>uomo.  It  would  not  appear  that  any 
ipeciil  virtue  is  aijcribed  to  them,  any  more  than  to  the  amiomile  of  San 
Oiovaiini,  save  a  general  association  of  pious  remembrance. 

Roses  are  so  indissolubly  associated  with  the  fea^t  of  Pentecost  in 

Ij,  that  it  derives  from  them  its  popular  name  Paaqua  rosn.     The 

itsunday  service  in  the  Pantheon  is  accompanied  (or  was  up  to  the 

occupation  of  Kome)  by  a  singulai-  ceremony,  the  raining  down 

id  of  ruses  throu^':h  the  **  eye  "  of  the  buikUug,  or  opening  In  its 

to  signify  the  visible  descent  of  the  fiery  tongues.     Roses,  too,  are 

in  pti>fu8ion  in  the  decomtion  of  dinner- tables,  and  all  scenes  of 

ive  i-eunion  ou  thLs  day. 

Bome  rui-al  distiicta  of  Italy  rose  leaves  are  strewn  before  a  fail 
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one*j^  door  by  the  swain  who  wishes  to  make  her  a  declaration  of 
which  she  tacitiy  accepts  bv  allowing  them  to  remain  there,  or  r^c 
binisliing  them  awa} . 

In  wandering  among  tlie  Tuscan  Apennines,  curiosity  is  soi 
roimed  by  the  sight  of  a  withei-etl  Vii*anch  carefully  bound  to  the  at( 
a  chestnnt-ti-ee  here  uiid  there.      This  ik   one  of  the  sprays  of 
solemnly  blessed  in  the  churches  on  Palm  Sunday,  with  a  specul 
diction  for  the  pUtces  they  may  be  taken  to,  and  thus  mipposed  to 
to  the  woods  whei-e  they  ai^  attached  to  the  trees.     In  the  same 
sacred  olive  hrimcheSj  after  Ix'ing  l>ome  by  the  Athenians  in  the 
of  the  Pyanepsia,  were  affixed  near  their  house- rioora  as  amulets,  by 
scarcity  and  want  were  avcrtcnl. 

On  the  Saturday  prece^lintf  the  firet  Sundjty  in  May,  the  rcUa 
St.  Januarius  are  carried  throu;!?h  the  streets ;  and  the  ceremony 
formerly  called  the  procession  of  the  prefi  iwjhirlfin4nti^  becausje 
priests  who  com|iosed  it  wei^  accnstomcd  to  have  their  heads  cro^ 
with  leaves  and  garlands  of  flowers.  Within  recent  years  tho  cust« 
has  been  abjuidoued,  and  only  the  crucifix  borne  in  the  procession  is 
enwreathed.  The  uRiige  is  esqilainofl  by  a  story  that  when  the 
St.  Januarius  was  first  deixisited  in  a  church  outside  the  gat 
visited  by  the  clergj'  of  Na]>Iea  proceeding  hai^eheaded  in  solemn  oi 
they  were  so  inconvenienced  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  that  they  Ruatcl 
leaves  and  biTinches  to  make  a  coverinof  for  their  heads.  This  expl 
tion,  however,  Ix^ars  all  the  impress  of  having  been  suggested  by 
circumstiince  it  purjKiris  to  account  for,  and  the  procession  is  probably 
reminiscence  of  psio^an  ceremonial,  blindly  trausmitted  from  generation 
to  generation.  Flowei-s  were  much  used  in  all  the  classical  aolom- 
nities,  pai-ticularly  during'  the  month  of  May,  towards  the  end  of  whidi 
occniTod  the  feast  of  the  markets,  when  they  were  decked  with  all  the 
buds  and  blossoms  of  the  season,  in  honour  of  Mercury,  the  patron  of 
commerce. 

Having  thus  glanced  briefly  at  some  local  usages  identified  with 
particular  objects  of  association,  such  as  birds,  beasts,  or  flowers,  wi? 
now  come  to  those  which  have  a  les-s  distinct  significance,  and  are  the 
occasions  of  general  rejoicing,  celebrated  either  by  fireworks,  feasting,  or 
open-air  amusements  in  some  form.  Foremost  among  these  come  the 
Christmas  festivities?,  which  there  is  no  doubt  had  originally  no  Chriftian 
pretext,  and  were  so  strongly  condemned  by  tlie  primitive  Church,  that 
in  some  places,  as,  for  instance,  in  Florence,  the  begiumng  of  the  year 
was  ti-ansferred  to  March  25,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  jiagan  rites  with 
which  it  was  associated.  Innocent  as  \s  now  the  usage  of  exchaaginl 
New  Year's  pi'esenta  wnth  friends,  it  was  then  done  as  a  form  of  homig* 
to  Janus,  the  god  of  the  year,  specially  honoured  in  that  ca{>acity  in  ^ 
first  month ;  and  the  gi\nng  of  strfuia  on  Januaiy  I  was  vehementlf 
denounced  by  early  Councils  as  an  act  of  pagan  worship.  The  Satu^ 
imlia,  the  great  holidays  of  slaves  and  inferiors,  began  on  the  17th  and 
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J^  the  24th  of  December,  thus  coinciding  with  the  [jeriod  of  the 
>lstice,  sacred  to  Saturn  as  the  god  of  Time.  These  were  the 
for  which,  after  vainly  struggling  to  abolish  them  altogether,  the 
:h  finally  substituted  the  Christian  calebi-ation  of  the  Nativity, 
lie  the  first  day  of  the  New  Year,  the  feast  of  Janius,  was  consecrated 
ihe  commemoration  of  tlie  CLrcumcision. 
Ilia  in  Rome  and  Naples  that  the  most  distinctively  Italian  Christ- 
are  to  be  found,  wiJely  different  in  some  resjiecis  fumi  those 
in  noilhem  countries.  In  l>oth  cities  tlie  ap]>ro!iching  festival 
by  the  appearance,  at  the  lieginning  of  Advent,  of  the  zam- 
and  /njerari  j  wild  figiirei^,  herdsmen  of  Calabna  or  the 
d,  come  to  salute  the  Madonna  with  their  untutoi-ed  melodies,  by 
png  the  Ave  Maria  befoi^e  her  shrines  at  the  comers  of  the  streets* 
I  piety  of  theftuthful  sees  in  them  the  representatives  of  the  shepherda 
thlebem,  and  thus  finds  in  their  devotion  a  pc»etical  and  l>eiuitiful 
Ltiou  of  the  Gospel  text ;  but,  looked  at  fi-om  a  different  point  of 
they  fumiah  an  instance  of  the  inexplicable  fashion  in  which 
m  and  pagan  traditions  ai^  blended  in  Italy,  like  two  setn  of 
painted  on  the  same  CAnvas  one  over  tlie  other.  No  one  can 
at  these  wild  herdsmen  of  the  moimtains,  their  lower  extremities 
in  shaggy  goatskins,  the  primitive  instrunientH  of  sylvan  music  at 
lips,  without  being  reminded  of  the  mythical  Pan  and  his  semi- 
kn  train  of  votaries.  And  when  we  i-emember  that  the  Famialia, 
itival  of  Faunas,  the  shepherd  god  of  the  Latins,  was  held  on  the 
met>  of  Deoemher,  exactly  at  this  season^  and  that,  as  the  g-mudKon  of 
Hpn,  the  honours  paid  to  him  would  natui^lly  }ye  intimately  as.sociated 
Pl  those  of  bis  divine  progenitor,  we  cannot  help  seeing  in  tlie  zam- 
iri  and  pifferari  vestiijes  of  a  worship  older  thnn  that  of  the  crib 

dehem. 
during  the  ten  days  preceding  Christmas,  a  fair  is  held  in  Naples, 
the  narrow  footways  of  the  Toledo  (now  Via  Roma)  are  blocked 
end  to  end  with  temporary  Iwoths.  The  wares  offered  for  sale  are 
simplest  description,  consisting  principally  of  gay  woollen  scarves, 
fcp  trinkets,  and  glass  and  china  of  inferior  rpiality  ;  hut  there  is 
ftongh  of  colour  and  glitter  to  pi-oduca  a  pretty  kaleidoscojdc  effect 
fhea  touched  by  the  magic  of  the  southern  sun.  Only,  indeed,  under 
t^elif^nign  sky  of  Najdes  could  tb©  season  of  the  wijiter  solstice  he  ex- 
ecicd  t^>  furnish  ten  days  of  sufficiently  fine  weather  for  this  gij'sy  shop- 
Bijig;,  which  consequently  is  uot  attempted  further  north. 
H^^hiistmas  Eve  f)]>pi'oaches,  the  streets  are  lined  with  tubs  and 
^^^ft  water  containing  monstrous  eels,  and  the  ordinary  clamour  of 
BpBs  is  redoubled  by  the  vorifemtions  of  CftpUoni!  Oh!  cfie  hci 
^pi(md!  from  tlie  propriett  11^  of  these  vivaria.  For  tbe  populair  festi- 
*^t«*  culminate  here — not  on  Christmas  Day,  us  in  northern  countries, 
on  it«  vigil^  coincident  with  the  closing  night  of  the  ancient  Satur- 
t,  lud  the  cfipitone,  a  gigantic  fi*eshwater  eel,  is  the  main  feature  of 
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the  cenone,  or  great  supper  of  fish,  with  which  it  ia  celebrated.    Hii*  ii| 
the  principal  revel  of  the  year  with  the  lower   classes  of  Home 
Kftplea,  and  so  great  is  their  attachment  to  it,  that  stories  aretol4« 
criminals  escaped  from  justice,  unable  to  resist  the  temptation  of 
back  by  stealth  to  take  part  in  it,  and  thus  easily  captured  by  tbe 
who  are  quite  aware  of  their  proclivities.     The  Chui^ch,  having 
a  stiict  fast  on  Christmas  Eve,  is  allowed  to  prescribe  the  quaUtf, 
has  no  power  to  limit  the  quantity,  of  the  viands  consumed ;  and  so  j 
are  the  excesses  committed  by  the  Neapolitans  on  eels  and  every 
soit  of  fish,  that  the  druggists'  shoi^a  are  thronged  on  the  following 
witk  wretches  trying  to  get  rid  of  the  bad  effects  of  their  gluttony 
having  recourse  to  bleeding  or  some  equally  favourite  remedy 
the  better  classes  lobsters  are  so  much  in  demand  for  presents  at 
season,  that  as  much  as  a  hundred  francs  (fom^  pounds)  is  siud  iol 
sometimes  paid  for  cue. 

The  word  cajiitom^  may,  perhaps,  be  a  con-uption  of  cnpnt  fomo^,6i\ 
Romans  caUed  the  fii*st  course  of  theii^  banquets,  in  which  fish  alwa\*8l 
extensively.    As  re^rds  other  clasfiicivl  lussociations  with  this  eel,  in 
tion  to  the  notorious  fonthiess  of  the  Roman  goumtets  for  murfr'na',  wel 
that  the  Boeotians  were  remarkable  for  offering  sacrifices  of  large 
water  eels  caught  in  Lake  Copaia  ;  and  when  interrogated  by  a 
as  to  the  rea,'?on  of  this  practice,  returned  the  aurly  answer  that 
followed  the  cujstoms  of  their  ancestors,  but  were  not  bound  to 
them  to  foreigners.     The  divinity  in  whose  honour  they  were  offered! 
not  recorded,  nor  is  the  season  of  the  celebration  ;  but  perhaps  the 
jecture  may  be  hiAzarded  that  as  the  serpent  circled  in  a  ring  waa 
emblem  of  Saturn,  the  eel,  as  capable  of  assuming  the  same  form,  va«l 
some  places  substituted  for  it;  and  thus  the  hecatombs  slaughtered < 
Chiistmas  Eve  would  be  a  relic  of  the  most  ancient  worship  in  Italy, 

Another  vagrant  dealer  who  appeal^  in  tbe  sti'eets  of  Naples 
herald  of  Christmas,  is  the  traTiaro  or  vendor  of  cheap  fireworks,  wl 
tempomiT  still,  bristling  with  every  sort  of  explosive,  is  besieged 
boys  and  men  for  days  befoi-e  the  festivity.  The  result  is  apparent 
Chmtmfis  Eve,  when  the  timid  visitor  might  imagine,  from  the  inc 
explosions  on  all  sides,  that  the  city  was  undergoing  bonibariiment, 
strangers  are  warned  to  remain  indoors,  or  at  least  avoid  the  gi*eat  tl«>- 
roughfares  from  midday  until  dawn  on  the  following  morning,  if  thef 
wish  to  preserve  life  and  limb  from  the  rasults  of  this  reckless  abuae  of 
guupowdcr.  Even  at  the  very  church  doors  botte  and  I'ispmie^  as  tbe» 
fulminating  com]x>undii  ai-e  calleil,  explode  under  one's  very  feet,  wlifl* 
from  tht*  houses  and  court- yards  crazy  itistols,  fowling-pieces,  and 
muskets  are  di.schai*g©d,  crammet!  to  the  muzzle  with  powder  to  mito 
the  iletoniitJon  more  stimiiing.  Happiest  of  all  is  the  man  or  boy  vh^ 
possesses  a  ca.unou  or  other  piece  of  ordnance,  and  can  spend  the 
firing  minute-gims  for  the  edification  of  his  neighbours.  It  may 
imagined  that  sleep  in  thus  rendei-ed  impossible,  bwt  that  is  a  minc^' 
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with  other  results  of  this  infernal  juViilee.  Every  year  there  are 
the  hospital,  in  the  tweotj-four  hoin*a  preceding  CLristmas 
)in  forty  to  fifty  victims  of  their  own  or  their  neighbonre'  reck- 
BO  that  between  the  results  of  fireworks  and  feasting  it  is  the 
day  of  the  year  for  doctors  and  surgeons.  Eveiy  form  of  govern- 
and  misgovern ment  in  Naplen,  Spaixii^h  viceroys^  Bourbon  police 
BliBteraf  and  Piedmontese  prefects,  have  opposed  this  practicej  and  in  a 
Ene  of  proclamations  have  vainly  threateneti  the  galleys,  imprison- 
fines,  or  forced  labour  to  all  who  pei-siat  in  it ;  but  it  survives 
and  revolutions  with  a  pertinacity  that  defies  legal  i^medies, 
in  this  case^  at  any  rate»  no  classical  precedent  can  be  quoted  in 
ition. 

decking  out  of  the  prea^pw^  or  I'epresentation  of  the  Nativity,  by 
>up  of  dolJs  with  pasteboard  scenery,  farnislies  amusement  to  the 
and  Neapolitan  children,  both  old  and  youog ;  and  besides  those 
Been  in  the  churches,  nearly  every  private  house  of  the  better  class 
me,  more  or  leas  artistically  arranged.  Without  pretending  to  trace 
lis  practice,  so  naturally  evoked  by  Italian  piety,  to  the  classical  custom 
ivixig  small  imagea  as  pre^sent^.  [lailicularly  by  pai*enta  to  children, 
le  Siffili^iriaj  or  last  two  days  of  the  Saturnalia^  the  two  usages  may 
side  by  side  for  the  sake  of  a  certain  shadowy  resemblance 
m  them. 
With  Christmas  Eve  the  popular  rejoicings  come  to  an  end,  and  the 
itself  is  unmarked  by  any  speciiil  demonstration  beyond  the  asual 
►us  servicer.  New  Year's  Day,  or  C^/w  (/'anwo  as  it  is  C4illed,  is 
)t  as  in  other  counti-ies,  save  that  the  sale  in  the  streets  of  Naples  of 
tkUf  made  i^-ith  oil  and  honey,  recalls  the  similar  cakes  baked  in 
Pumr  of  Janus  on  this  day.  New  Year's  greetings,  in  the  shape  of 
Tiating  cards,  are  bo  profusely  exchanged  among  the  better  classes  in 
Itdy,  that  a  special  tariff  is  annually  published  for  theii'  tranfimission 
tltti>ugh  the  post.  They  are  also  sent  by  servants,  and  those  in  Rome 
fl&ve  an  ingenious  plan  for  »skving  themselves  the  trouble  of  going  from 
bmiae  to  hou.se  on  this  errand.  They  all  mec^t  in  the  Piazza  Navona, 
ind  there  effect  a  general  exchange  of  their  masters*  cards  of  compliment, 
•iich  in  turn  announcing  the  names  of  those  to  whom  he  is  directed 
to  coDvey  them,  and  handing  them  over  there  and  then  to  his  follow- 
•ervHnts,  as  they  answer  to  the  call. 

On  the  eve  of  the  Epiphany^  January  5,  an  extraordinary  charivaii, 
Billed  the  Be/ana,  takes  place  in  the  market-places  of  Eome  and  Flo- 
iwioe,  in  which  every  imaginable  instrument  of  noise  has  its  share,  with- 
^t  my  aim  on  the  part  of  the  performei-s,  save  the  production  of  the 
wdest  and  most  disiigreeable  sound  jjosaible.  Towards  midnight,  when 
^iiat  its  height,  the  little  Piazza  of  Saint  Eustachio,  near  the  Pantheon, 
•  1  perfect  pandemonium,  where  trumpet-,  drums,  whistles,  bird-calls, 
Wkj  and  horns,  bray,  rattle,  shriek,  s<|ueak,  jangle,  and  clang,  in  every 
M^gituble  pitch  of  discord.     Troops  of  young  men,  holding  to  each 
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other's  coat-t-ails^rvisli  wildly  through  the  crowd,  each  adding  his  qiioUl 
the  universal  cltimour  ;  and  if  any  ppoctator  is  t>een  to  shrink  away 
the  noisy  band,  he  or  she  is  sure  to  receive  a  special  blast  into  die  i 
from  each  in  succession.     AIL  however,  is  done  in  perfect  good-htii 
and  no  one  dreams  of  giving  or  takiog  offence.     The  Befann  iu 
is  held  in  the  Mercato  Nuovo,  during  the  afternoon  and  evening; 
its  prevuiliog  feature  is  the  use  of  glass  trumpets,  nearly  a  yard 
producing  a  note  of  incredibly  discordant  resonance.     Tliese  instt 
of  torture  sometimes  sui*vive  by  some  days  the  occasion  for  which 
are  more  es|iecially  called  into  existence,  and  it  certainly  ia  with  a 
ing  of  satisfaction,  /ifter  being  seremided  by  one  for  some  time,  that 
hears  the  shiver  on  the  pavement,  and  exclamation  of  dismay  from 
l»erformer,  that  announce  its  untimely  end.      This  singular  custoni 
explained  aa  a   commemoration    of  the   trumpets   supposed    to 
heralded  the  advent  of  the  Three  Kings,  and  in  de«criptiona  of 
mediaeval  representations?  in  which  the  proce*;sion  of  the  Magi  was 
formed,  mention  is  not  omitted  of  the  conclw  and  tnimpeta  aoi 
before  them  tii?  they  aiTived  on  the  scene,  euch  fi-om  a  different  qus 
of  the  city.     This  explanation,  adequate  or  inadequate,  is  the  one 
rally  i-eceived  to  account  for  the  BefatWy  aud  its  riotous  hubbub  goes  ^ 
from  year  to  year,  unquestioned  and  unchecked,  affording,  at  any  r»t 
hfirmless  outlet  fui^the  spirit  of  frolic,  A\'hich  attains  a  fuller  dovelopi 
in  the  Carnival. 

TliL>  annual  masfiuerade  is  supposed  to  draw  its  origin  fi*om  soc 
classical  celebiution,  hot  docs  not  seem  to  eoiTesjKJud  very  closely  wi 
an}'.  The  Faunalia,*  in  honour  of  Faunus,  the  Luiiercalia  of  Pan, 
the  Quirinalia  of  RoniuluB,  were  indeetl  held  on  February  13, 15,  audi] 
whi!i%  SIN  we  have  seen,  the  worship  of  ^lai-a  was  celebrated  by  eqi 
trian  games  towards  the  end  of  the  month  ;  but  there  is  no  hint  in 
ancient  writer  of  such  a  sceue  of  general  i-evelry  as  is  now  to  be  found i 
Italian  cities  at  tliis  season.  Home  trace  of  the  Lupercalia,  in  which 
youths,  their  forehends  smeared  with  the  blood  of  saci'ifici.vl  goate, 
through  the  city^  scjintily  clad  in  skins,  and  with  wauds  in  theii*  luind 
may  perhaps  have  been  preservetl  in  the  races  of  men  and  l>oys  H*lii( 
wen?  long  a  part  of  the  Roman  Carnival ;  particularly  if  we  may 
John  Evelyn^s  statement,  that  in  hit^  day  they  were  run  in  full  ht 
costume.  These  and  the  hoi-se-races  wei^,  no  doubt,  survivals  of  ancie 
customs,  but  the  general  character  of  the  Carnival  pageantry  is 
niediseval  than  classical.  The  Carnival  of  Ivrca  ia  sdnguJar  in 
closing  of  its  mumnieries  with  the  ceremony  of  the  scarlo,  a  word 
meaning  is  now  lost.  In  eax*h  parish  of  the  town  a  pole  is  set 
adorned  with  flags,  and  a  pile  of  combustibles  heaped  round  it,  OH 
which,  as  soon  as  it  is  kindled,  an  effigy  i^  thrown,  after  Ijcing  <inigged 
through  the  streets  with  contumely.     The  first  sod  is  turned  for  tli« 
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iH'Ae,  and  the  torch  applietl  to  the  pile,  by  the  most 


pair  in  each  patiaJi,  the  usage  beyig 


ted  to  corn- 
bride,  whom  he 


snppo: 
a 


rte  the  death  of  a  feudal  tyrant  by  the  bam 
nried  off  from  her  rightful  husband. 
ring  the  three  last  days  of  Holy  Week,  all  cai-riage  traffic  is  sxts- 

in  the  Toledo,  the  ^reat  tborougMare  of  Naples,  which,  by  a 

incongruity  with  the  spirit  of  that  penitentiji!  season,  becomes 
e  scene  of  ^  fashional^le  promenade.  Ladies  of  the  highest  rank, 
e  Qneen  downwards,  are  seen  there  on  foot  for  the  only  time  of 
r,  ppi*forn\ing  the  visits  to  the  churches,  which  furnish  the  motive 
r  appearing  thus  in  the  streets. 

service  of  Holy  Satiu^ay  in  the  Cathedral  of  Florence  is 
led  ^>y  the  ceremony  of  the  *'  Dove/*  or  Colomhina^  the  messenger 

being  I'epi^.sentetl  by  a  blazing  meteor,  kindled  by  the  officiating 
dui'ing  high  nia^^s,  and  launched  from  the  altar  along  a  wire 
^mmvinicates  with  a  great  trophy  of  fireworks  erected  in  front  of 
•tistery.  Having  ignited  this  explosive  mass  by  its  contact,  it 
o  return  to  the  high  altur  as  it  came,  travelling  along  the  great 
er  the  heads  of  the  congregation,  which  on  this  occasion  includes 
of  the  populace  of  Florence?.  It^j  failure  to  complete  its 
f  suocesafuUy  is  considered  of  most  disastrous  augury  for  the 
\f  and  the  peasants  who  thi-ong  the  piazza  return  to  their  homes 
ith  tlie  melancholy  conviction  that  theii*  crop^  are  doomed  ;  as  in 

t  of  its  fulfilling  its  mission,  they  ai-e  ttori-cspondingly  i-eassui'ed. 
fcge  seems  to  liave  no  special  significance,  si^ve  as  a  form  of  the 

rejoicing  for  the  ResuiTection>  thus  noisily  announced  to  the 

r  the  explosion  of  the  fireworks  is  the  signal  for  the  simultaneous 

of  all  the  church  Wle^  which  have  Ijeen  hushed  in  token  of 
ing  during  the  two  pi'eceding  days.  The  great  pile  of  fii^eworks, 
^be  ctirro,  is  always  pTOvicled  by  the  Pazzi  family^  in  memory  of 
moeetor  who,  in  the  time  of  the  first  Cnisade,  brought  home^ 
ng  to  the  popular  myth,  a  lighted  torch  kindled  at  the  shrine  of 
&ly  Sepulchre,  riding  all  the  way  with  his  face  to  tlie  home's 
prevent  it  from  being  extinguished  in  its  motion  through  the  air. 
le,  or  at  least  probable,  version  is  that  he  brought  a  piece  of  the 
rock,  still  preserved  in  the  Cathedral  of  Florence,  and  from  which 

bolical  fire  of  the  altar  is  on  this  day  rekindled,  according  to  the 
af  the  Koman  Catholic  Church. 

custom  of  eating  and  presenting  ^gs  at  Easter  is  aa  prevalent 
^  aa  in  other  countries  :  in  Naples  they  arc  giv*>n  by  8Pi*vants  to 
ftaaters  under  the  name  of  coinri,  aod  figure  in  the  day's  festivities 

forms  as  well.  Of  these  the  moet  characteristic  is  the  cmafeUo^ 
d  cake,  which  may  Ix;  made  of  any  size  or  variety  of  ingredienta, 
iig  as  it  is  destined  to  appear  in  high  or  low  society,  but  which 
haa  an  ^g  whole  and  in  the  shell  embedded  in  its  centre,  and 

ita  position  by  cross  l>ands  of  dough.     This  universal  connection 
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of  eggs  with  Easter- title  does  not  seem  to  rest  on  any  Christian 
ism,  nor  does  there  appear  to  be  any  obvious  reason  why  they  ahc 
considered  typical  of  the  Resurrection.      In  pagan  imagery  the  egg 
assigned  to  Astai'te,  the  Phojniciau  Venus,  as  an  emblem  of  the  fi 
ing  forces  of  nature,  and  may  thus  have  come  to  be  associated 
April,  the  month  saci*ed  to  Aphi'odite,  the  western  Astarte,  in  or  i 
which  Eaatei:  always  falls. 

What  the  egg  is  at  Paschal  time,  the  fish  is  on  April  1,  and 
d* Aprils  is  the  name  for  that  form  of  fooling  which^  in  Italy  as  elfiowl 
is  associated  with  the  day.     The   confeetionei*8'  windows  are  dc 
with  sugnr  models  of  the  various  denizi^ns  of  the  deep,  from  the 
ensconced  in  his  shell,  to  the  scaly  mullet  and  the  glistening  eel,  all 
lifelike  counteifeits  that  they  might  make  on  April  fool  of  a 
how  much  moro  easily  of  the  unwary  human  being  these  sugar  fifiJi] 
intended  to  delude. 

The  most  celebrated  festival  of  the  year  in  Naples  and  its  neighl 
hood,  the  combijied  pilgrimage  to  the  Monte  Vergine'and  the 
deir  Apco,  takes  place  at  Whitsuntide,  and  recalls  more  viyidly 
any  other  modern  observance,  the  rites  of  ancient  worahip.  Tlie  moi 
now  consecrated  to  the  Virgin,  forming  the  great  sanctuary  of  Cam] 
was  equally  venerated  in  classical  times,  as  the  site  of  a  temple 
Cybele  and  other  pagsm  shrines,  Christian  tradition  avers  that 
dedicated  to  the  great  mother  of  the  gods  was  mii-aculoualy  shii 
into  ruins  at  the  instant  of  the  Nativity,  hut  it  was  only  in  1124 
church  was  erected  on  the  spot  where  it  had  stood.  Many  mimcloBH 
claimed  for  the  Madonna  of  Monte  Vergine,  familiarly  called  by 
Neapolitans  Mamma.  Schiavofiaj  and  the  pilgi'image  toher  shi-ine  furni 
them  with  the  great  excitement  of  the  year.  As  early  as  the  previ 
Friday  night  Naples  is  awakened  by  the  cannon-shots  andyewx  de  join 
announce  that  the  first  detachments  of  pilgrims  are  already  storting, 
throughout  the  following  day  (Whitsun  eve)  the  road  to  Kola  is 
with  merry  parties  on  their  way  to  the  venerated  shrine.  At  break  < 
day  on  Sunday  the  mountain  ia  ascended  on  foot,  and  the  religious 
ercisea  gone  through,  after  which  the  scene  changes  to  one  of 
revelry,  and  the  pagan  element  begins  to  assert  itself.  Dancing, 
ing,  and  ahoating,  the  women  beating  pine  bmnches  gathered  on 
mountain,  the  crowd  returns  to  Nola»  wheie  the  fun  grows  fiisti 
furious,  and  license  and  riot  i-eign  supreme  through  the  night. 
market.-place  is  a  scone  of  truly  southern  festivity,  where  women 
dancing  the  tarantella  with  the  gestures  of  msenads,  and  rival  aingeni 
as  in  the  Gi-eek  solemnities,  contest  the  |mlm  of  victory,  public  aocU- 
mation  deciding  l>etween  them.  These  minstreh?,  called  aaiUa  Jujliuokf 
from  the  refrain  of  their  chorus,  are  a  sj>ecial  feature  of  the  occa.Hion| 
are  generally  Nt-apolitau  lazzaroni  brought  by  their  patrons  to  ei 
them  on  the  way.  The  drive  from  Nola  to  the  Madonna  dell'  Al 
Whit-Mondfty  h  the  next  sljigo   of  tht^  festival,  and  is  performs 


ufl  1    uum  iian  expecrau)  uear  mareaa,  nut  rsaccnus  munHWUBjB 

lihipped  in  silence,  and  bis  name  ia  heaitl  upon  the  bills  no  more. 

|b  noi«j  pTOcession,  as  it  nears  its  goal  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  is 

another,  which  comes  towartls  it  witli  dance  and  song,  eonsisfcing 

rouog  girls  of  Sant'  Anaetasia,  who  having  bathed  that  morning 

strewn  with  fresh  rose  leavea,  and  wreathed  their  brows  with 

lyrtle,  leavea  of  the  aah,  and  antriti,  as  the  chaplets  of  hazel  nnts 

have  gone  forth  to  meet  the  pilgrims  of  Monte  Vergine,  and 

lem  to  the  sanctuary  near  at  hand.     The  two  streams  fuse  into 

ascend  together  to  pay  their  devotions  to  the  Madonna  dell' 

then,  after  more  tarantella  dancing,  moi'e  shouting,  singing,  find 

the  cavalcade  drives  off  to  Naples  to  parade  up  and  down 

lour  of  the  fashionable  muster  on  the  Chiaia.     There  the  pilgiim 

with  their  flaunting  ribbons,  streamers,  and  flags,  take  their 

ide  the  carriages  of  the  aristocracy ;   and  the   stout,  swarthy 

women  of  Campania,  in  their  sul*stantial  holiday  finery,  and 

their  hoarded  ornamerts  of  massive  gold,  can  for  once  exchange 

stare  on  equal  terms  with  ducheaaes  and  countesses.     This  is 

ling  scene  in  the  famous  pilgrimage  of  Monte  Vergine,  in  which. 

lents  of  antiquity  find  such  close  analogies  to  the  worship  of  the 

If  Greece.     The  most  singular  superstition  connected  with  it  is  that 

i&ttache^  the  visible  efliects  of  Divine  wrath  to  the  consumption  of 

!  food  within  a  considerable  distance  of  the  sanctuary ;  the  popular 

Wang  that  the  mountain,  on   any   tram^'ession,  will  he  shrouded 

aoa  clouds,  and  fulminated  by  the  thunderbolts  of  heaven.     Even 

ttnen  think  it  necessary  to  cleanse  their  hair  of  the  grease  and 

pm  they  use  so  ft-eely  at  other  times,  and  are  consecjuently  to  be 

nth  their  treese^  in  all  stages  of  dishevelment,     Tliis  obsen^anoe 
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gold,  and  blazing  with  lights,  which  in  the  still  air  require  no  pi 
these  little  waywiile  temples  have  a  strangely  picture^iie  effect, 
shine  and  glitter  in  the  snmmei-  night.  The  i-oad  connectl 
is  illuminated  and  decoi-ated,  overarched  %vith  green,  and  f< 
many-colom-ed  lamps,  in  the  light  of  which  all  the  varieties  of 
vehicles  lejoiced  in  by  the  Neapolitans  flash  up  and  down  at  fol! 
the  occupauts  of  mwh  contributing  to  the  general  briUiancy  of  ths 
by  burning  blue  lights,  Roman  candles,  rockets,  of  squibs,  rortn 
the  Neapolitan  hacks  are  as  well  trained  to  the  noise  and 
powder  as  so  many  cavalry  chargera,  and  hear  the  most  stAi-tlit^ 
and  sounds  with  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  equine  philosophy.  Perhl 
ancestors  of  this  i>eople  celebrated  in  somewhat  similar  fa^shion  | 
the  fij-e works),  the  Compitidia,  or  Feast  of  the  Lai«s,  in  the  puhlifl 
which,  however,  took  place  about  a  month  earlier,  on  May  2.         | 

High  revel  is  still  held  m  Naples  in  honour  of  the  MadcN 
Piedigrotta,  although  her  fenst  is  no  longer  gi-ace^l  by  royal  poll 
show,  as  under  the  Bourbon  dynasty.  The  ityoicings  begin  on  f 
of  the  holiday,  or  Bepteml>er  7,  when  the  torronctro  l:>egins  to  set 
booth,  piled  with  eastell«ted  erections  of  honey  and  almonds,  0 
Cbiaia,  when  the  stdlei-s  of  lemonade  and  iced  wat<'.r,  tiuvourej 
aniseed  or  fennel,  seem  endowed  with  extra  power  of  throat  an 
for  vocifei-ating  these  refreshing  compoui^ds,  and  the  tibles  at  the  i 
di  FriaiOf  the  great  restaurant  of  Posilipo,  tempt  customei^  wi 
those  unspeakable  varieties  of  marine  molluscs,  indiscrimLnately  del 
there  undei-  the  general  name  of  fruiia  tli  nmre,  Thia  feast 
occasion  of  one  of  those  musical  contests,  which  again  i-ecall  the^ 
times  of  ancient  Gi*eece,  though  here  tlie  sti-uggle  for  pre-eminj 
between  melodies,  not  men*  Tlie  newest  street  songs  being  rek 
for  the  assembled  crowd,  one  is  selected  by  general  consent  aij 
worthy  to  lie  the  popular  air,  par  cxcdlmice,  of  the  coming  year ; 
wdll  now  reign  supreme  on  the  lips  of  all  fmm  Fuoiigrotta  to  C 
monte,  and  round  the  bay  from  the  Cape  of  Posilipo  to  that  of  Ml 
The  strangest  thing  about  these  jiopukr  melodies,  which  eventuall] 
theii*  way  all  over  the  world,  is  that  they  are  never  traceable  to  ait 
vidua!  comix>i-er»  but  seem  a  spontaneous  creation  of  the  jJopuUr 
springing  up  like  a  heaven-born  flower  of  genius,  amid  the  squal 
rags  of  the  dens  of  Naples.  A  libei-al  display  of  fireworks  hono^ 
Madonna  of  Pietiigrotta  with  the  usual  amount  of  noise  and  gkd 
the  illumination  of  the  hay  by  means  of  mynadii  of  floating  Uunfj 
posed  of  hemispheres  of  orange  peel  is  no  longer  to  be  seen. 

The  tafite  displayed  by  tlie  Southern  Itfilians  in  their  feetivo  \ 
tions  amounts  to  genius,  and  they  effect  with  the  simplest  mean 
the  most  elaborate  mechanism  fails  to  secure  elsewhere.  Sorrento 
worth  a  visit  in  the  autumn,  were  it  only  to  see  it  decked  out  J 
various  feasts  of  the  Madonna  kept  at  this  time,  particularly  tha^ 
Rosiuy  on  the  first  Sunday   of  October.      The  liquid  shadow 
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raiises  colour  to  its  highest  piteh  of  intensity,  and  its  per- 

ive  coucentrates  all  the  effects  of  deconiticm  into  a  liamiony  of  won- 

I  brilliuncj  and  aoftness.     Tiie  Sorrcntinos  make  the  most  of  thest' 

itn^os,   and   their    little  town  in   its  gala  dress  of  green  arch&<, 

festoons  of   gaily-coloured  draperies,  hung   from  house  to  house, 

"window   to   window,   with   the   liUiest    of  skies    above,   and   the 

Et   of  air  around,  need  not  envy  the  proudest  capital  decked   out 

tt  emperor's  fete.     After  dark  its  aspect  is  still  more  linking,  for 

the  effect  of  colour  h  supplied  by  multitudes  of  variegated  lamps, 

rlute,  and  green,  hung  amid  thcs  foliage,  and  armsa  the  sti*e€t,  in 

'   variety  of  graceful  c\irve.     They  are  merely  tiny  cups  of  tinte^l 

■with  oil  and  a  wick,  sold  for  a  sou  apiece,  but  the  profusion  with 

Lch  they  are  used,  and  the  taste  shown  in  their  armngement,  produce 

lagical  result ;  the  innumerable  points  of  coloured  light  combining  in 

pm-like  iUuimuatiou  that  is  singularly  bnlliant  and  efTective. 

southern  holidays  are  nearly  all  held  in  honour  of  some  feast 
Madonna,  while  in  Dorthem  Italy  it  i^  more  often  tlie  titular  saint 
parish,  or  celestial  patron  of  the  city  or  commune,  whoso  day 
bratetl  with  special  pomp  in  each  district.  St.  John  Baptist's  day, 
le  24,  is  thus  kept  as  the  yearly  festival  of  Floi*ence,  with  a  fair  of 
mpery  wares  in  the  space  in  fi-ont  of  the  Baptistery,  and  vscea  of 
fj-coaches  in  the  Piazza  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  Thus,  the 
honours,  doubtless  f)nid  originally  to  Mars,  the  ancient  patron  of 
y,  are  somewhat  incongruously  transferred  to  his  Christian  sue- 


more  singular  and  characteristic  observance  is  that  annually 
red  at  Pisi  in  honour  of  San  Eanieri,  once  the  bishop,  now  the 
iry  saint  of  the  city,  whose  festival  falls  on  June  13.  The  Ghtoco 
Ponte^  or  Game  of  the  Bridge,  is  no  doubt  shorn  of  some  of  its 
jnt  pomp  and  circumstance,  but  is  still  contested  with  sufficient 
to  give  a  semblance  of  reality  to  its  mimic  fray.  It  is  the 
of  a  curious  old  ti*eatifie*  published  more  than  a  century  and  a 
ago,  in  which  the  forms  and  cei'emonies  used  in  sending  and  accept- 
the  challenge,  the  armour  and  weapons,  the  order  of  bittl©  pi'escriljed, 
k  laws  and  regulations  of  tbe  game,  are  detailed  at  the  greatest  length, 
Bof  which  we  shull  try  to  give  a  more  summary  ac>Eount.  As  to  its 
^itt  varioiLs  traditions  are  cited,  as  that  it  was  instituted  by  the 
Ebperor  Hadrian  in  119,  or  by  Nero,  who  compelled  thePisan  citizens 

Erovide  a  gladiatorkl  combat  for  him,  and  desired  that  it  should 
m\ially  renewed.  The  most  generally  received  legend,  however,  is 
which  claims  it  as  a  perpetual  commemoration  of  the  valour  of  the 
1  women,  who  in  100&,  their  liege  lords  being  absent  on  a  foreign 
were  led  on  by  a  hei'oine,  named  Chinsica  Sismondi,  to  repulse  an 

L*  Oplomachia  Pitana,  &ssia  U  Giuoeo  dd  Ponie,  di  Ciimillo  Ranim   Borghi. 
1713. 
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assault  made  on  the  city  at  one  of  its  bi-idges  by  Muaeito 
dinia,  and  his  Sariit'eii  folio \srer8.  However  this  may  be,  there  isai 
no  doubt  that  it  is  a  very  ancient  usa^,  as  it  was  fought  out  <| 
frozen  Arno  in  1167  (being  tbeti  performed  on  St  AnthonVl 
January  17),  daring  a  frost  so  severe  that  wagons  were  able  to  c» 
river  on  the  ice.  It  is  under  the  special  protection  of  St.  Catljl 
Siena,  for  she,  l>eing  at  Pisa,  wii«  disturl>ed  at  her  devotions  in  the  i 
of  Santji  Cristina  by  an  unuswal  nobe  of  drums  and  trumpets,  audi 
ing  that  it  waa  only  the  annual  game  about  to  begin,  fervently  t 
that  it  might  occasion  no  fatal  accident  either  then  or  at  any  futQi( 
She  is  believed  also  to  have  miraculously  int<?rfei'ed,  by  the  interl 
of  a  violent  thimderatorm,  to  pi-event  ita  performance  altogether  j 
occasion,  afler  her  death  ;  making  it  known  subsequently  that  she  h$ 
so,  foreseeing  that  the  excitement  of  the  population  would  inevitah] 
led  to  bloodshed  if  it  had  gone  on.  A  solemu  mass,  performed  i 
honour  in  the  chiu-ch  of  Santa  Cristina,  is  therefore  part  of  the  0 
nial  of  the  day,  attendance  at  it  being  prescribed  for  the  Cavii 
Mezzogiomo,  or  champions  of  the  southern  section  of  the  city,  whj 
opponeots,  the  Cavalieri  di  Tramontani\,  assist  at  a  high  maas 
Madonna  in  their  particular  church.  These  two  pai-tiea,  each  i 
into  six  sfpiadrons,  draw  up  m  i^gular  order  on  each  side  of  thei 
Nuovo,  where  they  meet  in  the  shock  of  battle,  victory  being  d6e| 
favour  of  those  who  gain  most  gro«nd  from  their  opponents,  and  evaj 
force  them  across  the  bridge.  Each  aide  has  its  standards  and  i 
and  the  defeated  party  has  the  right  of  challenging  in  the  f 
year-  The  victors  are  entitled  to  march  with  torches  after  nJ 
to  tiike  possession  of  the  hostile  camp,  and  on  the  following  I 
to  celebrate  a  formal  tiiiimpb^  parading  through  the  streets  inj 
sion,  and  leading  their  prisoners  in  the  wake  of  lofty  cars  on  whi 
victorious  genend  rides  in  state.  An  imitation  of  the  Pisan  touii 
was  performed  on  the  Ponte  Santa  Trinita  in  Florence  on  Octol 
1608,  to  celebrate  the  marritige  of  Cosmo,  Grand  Prince  of  Tuscai\t 
Magdalene  of  Austria.  The  original  style  of  the  game  was  Git 
Muzza  e  Sciuh^  until,  in  the  time  of  Giovanni  delle  Bande  N< 
arms  of  the  Italian  soldiers  lacing  changed,  the  name  of  Giti( 
Ponte  was  substituted.  i' 

The  festivals  of  bridges,  and  the  many  superstitions  connect! 
them,  remind  us  that  they  were  considered  saci'ed  by  the  Bomal 
sacrifices  offei-ed  on  them,  so  that  some  ingenious  etymologists  have  i 
pontifex  from  poiis.  In  the  mountain  village  of  the  Ponte  a  S< 
an  ancient  usage  prevailed  pntil  very  recently  of  kindling  a  great 
combustibles  on  the  evening  of  May  3  in  the  centime  of  thebridgen 
Lima,  fix>m  which  the  village  takes  its  name.  No  reason  couldi 
signed  for  this  ceix^mony,  wliich  was  called  /arc  hMurlay  and  ^ 
sisted  in  without  any  association  or  tradition  to  account  for  it,  1 
was  abandoned  within  the  last  two  or  thi'ea  years,  from  fear  of  its 
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houses  oa  either  side.     The  widely-diffiisod  custom  of  kindling 

the  hill-tops  on  St.  John's  eve  (gyppoaed  to  be  a  I'elic  of  tbe  an- 

worship  of  Baal  in  connection  with  the  summer  solstice)  prevails 

le  of  the  mountain  districta  of  Itiily  ;  and  among  the  Apennines, 

after  peak  blazes  out  of  the  darkness  of  the  summer  night,  the 

is  singularly  striking. 

the  district  of  Bassano  on  the  Brenta  the  suppoeetl  descendants  of 

ICimbri,  defeated  by  Marius,  have  until  very  recent  times  remained 

apart,  speaking  a  dialect  of  German,  and  retaining  some  peculiar 

IS  analogous  to  those  of  Celtic  nations.     They  wake  the  dead  in 

fashion,  and  where  a  traveller  dies  on  tlie  road  plant  a  cross,  and 

a  cnim,  every  passer-by  casting  a  etone,  while  a  man  who  dies  a 

it  death  is  laid  out  with  his  hat  and  shoes  on,  as  though  dressed  for 

>urney.     None  of  these  are  Italian  customs,  but  are  confined  ex- 

ively  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Seven  Oommune^s,  which  contain  all 

remain  of  this  ancient  race. 

Italy  the  dead,  too,  have  their  fea.^t,  and  the  cemeteries  on 
jxnber  1  and  2  are  the  favourite  resort  of  the  whole  population.  That 
Miniato  near  Florence  h  particularly  interesting,  both  from  ita 
d  situation  commanding  the  city,  the  whole  valley  of  the  Arno, 
its  encircling  Ajjennines,  and  from  the  beauty  of  the  floral  deco- 
IB  Lavished  on  the  graves  daring  these  two  days*  Some  are  literally 
by  masses  of  llowers,  some  hung  with  wreaths  and  crosses  woven 
loveliest  blossoms,  mixefl  with  pale  plumy  grasses,  others  con- 
into  a  temporary  garden  with  plants  and  shrubs  concealing  and 
ig  them.  In  Rome  up  to  a  recent  date  the  Octavo  of  the  Dead 
celebrated  by  the  performance  of  sacred  dramas  in  the  cemeteries, 
was  no  doubt  a  mediieval  practice.  The  custom  of  hanging  gar- 
on  the  tombs  of  deceased  friends  prevailed  in  classical  times,  as  did 
of  sprinkling  the  dead  with  consecrated  water,  which  waa  scattered 
them  with  a  branch.  The  Neapolitans  are  aingular  in  the  farewoll 
take  of  a  young  girl ;  at  whom,  when  just  about  to  be  interred, 
nearest  relatives  violently  fling  a  shower  of  com£ts  before  leaving 
to  the  tomb. 

The  spirit  of  provincial  and  municipal  exclusiveness,  still  bo  strong 
Italy,  tends  to  keep  alive  the  peculiar  observancea  of  each  section  of 
population  ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  obnoxious  as  this  spirit  ia 
politicians,  it  adds  to  the  charm  of  travel  in  tho  country,  giving 
of  local  colouiing,  and  bringing  the  visitor  into  contact  with  a 
aet  of  feelingfl  and  traditions  at  each  stage  of  liis  joui"ney.  The 
of  all  the  races  of  the  Peninsula  into  a  single  nationality  is  an- 
celebrated  in  the  feeist  of  the  Sialuto^  or  constitution  of  the  united 
lom,  on  the  first  Sunday  of  June ;  but  thin  official  holiday  is  little 
or  obeerv^ed  by  the  people  at  large^  while  they  cling  fondly  to 
local  usage,  whose  origin  and  meaning  are  perhaps  lost  in  the  mid- 
it  of  the  pa«t.     Nowhere  has  tho  legacy  of  antiquity  m  binding  a 
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force  on  the  practice  of  to-day— nowhor©  is  **  oux*  forefathers  did  »*i 
all -sufficing  and  impoi'ayve  a  reason  for  following  blindly  in  tliei 
gi-oov©  as  ill  Itoly,  where  the  long  memories  of  the  ages  stir  darkly 
popular  mind^  imd  the  associations  of  tliii'ty  centuriea  have  accumt 
Htrutum  above  sti'atuiii  u{H>n  thfj  soil.  Oscan  and  Etruacan,  Sabine 
ligurian,  Greek  and  Latin,  Goth,  Lombard,  and  Saracen^  have  all 
hei-e,  and  have  all  lefl  their  footprints  on  tlie  land  ;  but  while  each 
contributed  liis  quota  to  the  manners  of  the  people,  none  has  left  a 
ing  memory  in  their  hearts ;  and  a  faith  alien  to  all  alike  has 
and  assimilated,  purified  and  metamorphosed  the  inoongruons  mi] 
elements  they  had  left  Ix^kind.  Thus  usage  survives  while  motiwi 
forgotten,  and  the  trappings  of  tlie  elder  mythologiea  are  soi 
8ti-angely  alteretl  to  fit  the  exigencies  of  the  new  creed.  Th© 
Cybele  in  gi*afted  on  the  pilgrimjige  of  the  Matlonna ;  the  aJcei] 
JantiJi  are  baked  for  the  feast  of  the  Ciitiumdsion ;  the  games  of 
appropriated  to  the  glorification  of  8t.  John,  and  the  symbol  of 
taroth  exchanged  by  those  who  celebrate  the  mystery  of  the  Resiu 
But  how  long  wijl  these  old  obsei-vances  sui'vive  amid  the  utilit-arinn 
dencies  of  the  nineteenth  centui-y,  and  must  they  not  soon  l>e  ohlil 
by  the  sj)irit  of  an  age  wliich  cute  through,  ti'eads  down,  and 
over,  all  thn  inequalities  of  human  nature,  as  its  iron  roads  <lo  the 
th©  earth's  surfii^ce,  and  which  aims  moix*  and  nioi^  at  reducing  the  gl 
and  ita  inliabitanta  to  one  dead  level  of  uniibrm  monotony? 
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Bom&ioSp  j'ftlme  la  gloire  el  ne  Teux  point,  men  laire, 
]>es  txAvaux  dea  huiaains  eV'St  le  dignci  salairc  ; 
Qui  n'oflo  U  vouloir.  n  use  la  m^^riter, 

VoLTAifiS's  Caialina* 

reat  works  and  by  frivolovia  ones,  by  the  mspimtions  of  art  and  by 
^toitdes  of  cynical  license,  by  untiring  menbil  ivcti\^ty  and  bouodlees 
ty,  Voltaire  utUtined  a  literary  glory  whick,  in  its  kind,  has  never 
equalled.     In  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  truly  said  that  letters 
M  over  Europe,  and  VoUitire  reigned  over  letters.     After  that  of 
irick   the   Great,   who   became   his    humble    pupil    and    disciple, 
lire's  was  the  great<?st  name  in  Eiii-ojm?.     He  lx)re  down  all  rivals, 
>]ayed  the  despot  in  every  branch  of  litc«raturo.     He  was  the  firet 
^f  the  epoch,  the  first  critic,  the  first  historian,  and  the  first  pam- 
It  was  his  fatality  ;   it  was  the  right  of  his  indefatigable 
It  was  Voltaire  who  directed  the  attention  of  the  public  mind, 
ught  his  contemporaiies  to  look  around  and  outside  of  themiselTes. 
pe  he  who  first  bruygbt  the  French  nation  into  communication  with 
pneighlwuraj  and  extended  relations  which  had  hithertci  existed  only 
reen  the  Court  of  Vei-saille8  and  the  Court  of  St*  James'^s  into  rela- 
i  between  the  Flinch  ]KM>ple  and  the  English  i>eople-     The  men  of 
pX'enteenth  century  had  troubled  themselves  but  little  alrout  the  nian- 
l  the  institutJoiLS,  or  the  liteiuture  of  their  neighbours.    The  jiolitical 
iDcittl  domination  of  France  gave  her  u.  proud  and  careless  security. 
Ilmoet  all  nations  pitjuetl  them.selvcii;  on  imitating  her,  she  did  not 
i'  moment  think  of  imitating  them  in  turn.     England  especially  had 
kheld  in  horror,  as  a  country  of  heretics  that  had  just  been  agitatetl 
I  fearful  revolution,  and,  although  political  interests  often  brought 
toabinets  of  the  two  countries  together,  although   the  alliance  by 
riage  between  the  families  of  Charles  II.  and  Louis  XIV.,  and,  at  a 
period,  the  long  exile  of  Jame^  II.,  must  have  bi-ought  English  ideas 
oe,  no  traces  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  the  literatui-e  of  the 
The  communication  was  between  the  two  Courts,  and  not  between 
o  countries.     It  was  by  one  of  his  most  celebrated,  most  perse- 
and   moat   powerful   works,  the   LHircM  phihsophiques  aur  lea 
',  that  Voltah'c  gave  the  first  impulse  to  that  intellectual  move- 
France  which  culminated  iji  the  Itevohition  of  1789,  and  wMch 
the  reformation  of  the  whole  literary,  philosophical,  and  social 
of  th©  country.     Since  Luthei',  no  more  mighty  renovator  has 
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appeared.     By  kis  immense  glory,  his  long  life,  his  miirvellous  wit^i 
his  universal  cleamesa,  he  did  more  than  any  other  man  ever  did  t»\ 
the  ideas  of  Europe  in  common.     But,  if  no  one  has  rendered  hia 
more  popular,  no  one  has  iBore  freely  and  systematically  borrowed 
ideas  of  others.  He  imitated  the  poetic  pomp  of  the  seventeenth  oentaiy/j 
and  the  boldness  and  freedom  of  the  English  stage,  while  all  his 
sophy  is  borrowed  from  the  English  sceptics.     This  flexibility  and  ii 
fatigable  mobility  constitutes  Voltaire's  very  genius.     Imitation 
part  of  hia  oi-iginality. 

In  the  present  article  it  is  proposed  to  trace  a  curioua  and  oegl 
chapter  in  literary  history :  to  relate  how  Voltaire  introduced 
&peare  to  the  French ;   how  he  imitated  him  ;   how  the  public,  Uttlal 
littte,  began  to  appreciate  the  innovations  of  Voltaire  ;  how  rapidly 
enthusiasm  for  Shakespeare  grew  in  intensity ;   how,  after  having 
twenty  years  lent  hia  approval  to  the  movement,  the  author  of 
suddenly  turned  round  upon  his  former  idol  and  appealed,  before  El 
to  the  tribunal  of  tho  French  Academy  to  defend  Sophocles,  Coi 
HacLiie,  and,  last  but  not  least,  Volttiire,  against  the  invasion  of  •* ' 
Shakespeare  and   Pierrot   Letourneur."     The  episode  is   one  of 
interest,   and  has  an  imjiortant  bearing   in  the   formation  of  an 
mate  of  Vultaire,  both  from  a  literary  and  from  a  moral  point  of 
But,  before  narrating  the  episode  itself,  we  must  consider  what  wa« 
exact  stautUtig  of  Shakespeare  in  Fiance  before  Voltaire's  time. 

The  first  Freiichman  who  mentions  Shakespeare's  n^me  waa 
Evremond.      This  gentleman,  who  lived  in  England  for  forty 
never  took  the  tmuble  to  learn  English,  and  yet  we  learn  from 
Maizeaux  that  the  principal  theme  of  those  interminable  com 
that  he  usod  to  have  with  his  friends  Buckingham,  D'Aubigny, 
and  Waller^but  especially  with  the  two  men  whose  names  me 
mentioned— turned     principally    on    the     drama.      Buckinghaia^ 
D'Aubigny  translated  and  explained  to  him  the  masterpieces 
time,  and  he  even  wrote  in   collaboration  with  them   a  comedy 
Frmich,  d  ia  7naniere  des  jUiglaiSy  entitled  Sir  Politick  tcould  he. 
was  thus  that  he  was  enabled  to  speak  of  Shakespeare's  Jlenry  Vlli 
which  he  saw  played  at  Newmarket,  of  Heywood'a  Queen  ElizaUth^ 
Shadweire  Epsom  Wells^  of  Otway's  Don  Carlos^  and  especially  of 
Jonson's  Bartholomew  Fair^  Catalinef  and  The  Fall  qf  iSejanus,     8j 
ing  of  English  tragedy,  Saint- Evremond  o&ys  :  **  There  are  old  Englii 
tragedies,  like  Jonson's  Cataline  and  Sejanus^  where  much  inquires  to 
cut  out ;  but  with  such  pruning  they  might  be  made  very  fine.    In 
the  other  ti^gedies  of  that  time  you  see  nothing  but  shapeless  and 
gested  material,  a  heap  of  confused  events,  without  consideration  of  pi 
or  of  time,  without  any  regard  for  propriety.     The  eyes,  greedy  of 
cruelty  of  the  spectacle,  want  to  see  murdei-a  and  bleeding  bodies* 
spare  the  horror  by  narration,  as  is  done  in  Franoej  is  to  deprive 
pwple  of  the  si^bt  of  what  touches  thom  most.'*      Saint-Evremc 
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tbiuks  that  the  French  en-  in  the  other  extrome  in 
g  tragedies  tODed  down  to  aoch  a  degree  of  propriety  as  to  have 
t  cm  the  emotions.  Saint-E\Tumond  entirely  approved  of  the 
of  the  English  comedy,  and  he  even  goea  so  far  as  to  institute  a 
between  Molieve  and  Ben  Jonaon,  which  is  far  from  disadvan- 
to  the  latter.  The  cnrsory  i-emarks  of  Saint-Erremond  are  all 
e  important  and  interesting,  as  he  represented  in  the  seventeenth 
the  professional  critic,  such  as  wo  find  him  estahliahed  from  the 
g  century  onwards.  In  his  short  dissertations  he  puts  forth 
lEt  ai'e  often  juat  and  always  ingenious,  and,  while  retaining  his 
opinions,  he  displayed  in  hia  judgments  rare  qualities  of  mode- 
lagacity,  and  finesse.  Saint-Evremond  s  works  w^ere  much  read^ 
r  doabtleBs  had  ^^reat  infiuence  in  directing  attention  to  English 
B.  Henceforward  fi*e<iiienfc  traces  of  the  influence  of  English 
>n  those  of  France  may  be  found  ;  in  1698  Lafoase  pi-odnced  the 
gedy,  of  the  second  order,  of  the  century,  Manlius  CapitoHnus, 
WBB  founded  largely  on  Ot way's  Venice  Preserved ;  Antoine 
i  de  la  Motte,  who  died  in  1731,  revived  the  old  quarrel  between 
ents  and  modern^^t  and  anticipated,  in  his  numerous  polemical 
f  the  theories  of  the  iH>mantic  school  of  1827.  His  references  to 
litioDB  of  the  English  stage  are  frequent.  Jeremy  CoJlier'a 
and  Modern  Stage  Sumtyed  was  translated  by  the  Pere 
Ule  in  1715.  Abel  Boyer,  the  Huguenot,  who  died  in  England 
wrote  in  his  excellent  OrammairG  I^ran^aise  et  Anglahe  :  **  II  y 
tphocle  et  de  TEschyle  dans  Shakespeai'^."  Des touches,  who 
London,  on  a  mission  from  the  Regent,  between  the  years  1717 
3,  translated  several  verses  of  Shakespeare*8  Tempest j  xmder  the 
Sa  Ten^p^te;  his  play  Le  Dwsipateur  ia  founded,  to  a  certain  ex- 
Timon  of  Athens;  and  another  of  his  pieces,  Le,  Tainhour  rtoc- 
I  taken  directly  from  a  play  of  Addison.  These  indicationfl 
lat  English  literature  was  attracting  some  attention  in  France, 
b  the  name  of  Shakespeare  was  not  imknown.  Indeed j  the 
on.  of  Shakesi>eni'e  was  becoming  fashionable,  and  the  ue  plus 
Anglomania.     We  find,  in  a  comedy  entitled  La  FrivoliU^  a 

is  mentioned  thus  \-^ 


r 


Son  transport  I'.autre  jour  ^tait  rAngloiuftnie, 
Au-dessus  de  Corneillo  il  mettuit  Sbakospeare. 


lire  went  to  England  at  the  end  of  August,  in  the  year  1726, 
ined  in  London  and  in  the  environs  no  less  than  three  years, 
with  ardoiir  and  thoroughness  the  language,  the  historj'',  the 
J,  and  the  philosophy  of  the  country.  IJefore  becoming  a  volun- 
5,  Voltaire,  then  at  the  a^o  of  twouty-four,  had  producetl  with 
is  tragedy  of  O^dipey  which  at  once  caused  him  to  ho  accepted, 
BB  of  his  contemporaries,  as  a  rival  of  Comeille  and  Kacino  in 
of  antiquity.     (Edipe  waB  a  tragedy  written  in  the  old 
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8tjl0,aDd  was  produced  at  a  time  wben  the  French  stftgo  gave' 

to  feeble  copies  of  tbe  two  great  masters,  nud  when  tho  jrlnnoiis  i 

Louis  XIY,  was  just  flAring  out  ^vith  a  lurid  but  clouded  brillianc 

(Edipe  Voltaire's  genius  was  just  as  mucli  imprisoned  and  hampei 

the  Aristotelian  uniti*^  and  the  couiily  traditions  of  the  French  s\ 

had  been  that  of  Oornetllo  or  Rticine.     It  was  an  elegant,  coli 

uninteresting  piece,     I  do  not  Kay  that  Voltaire  would  have  rema 

mediocre  tragic  writer  had  it  not  I^een  for  the  incident  which  causi 

to  absent  himself  fi-om  Paris.     But  no  one  will,  I  think,  questi 

fact  that  hia  residence  of  three  years  at  London  bad  an  incalculabli 

ence  on  his  mind,  "  excessively  sensitive  fi*om  infancy,"  a^  be  hima 

us»  ^'  to  ever}'thing  that  bore  the  stamp  of  genius."     Accustotne 

was  to  tho  conventional  and  cramped  tragedy  of  the  age  of  Louis 

and  yet  of  an  innovating  and  audacious  turn  of  mind,  Voltab 

have  foimd  a  fruiiful  subject  of  study  and  observation  in  the  be 

striking  beauties   of  our   Engliish    stage,     Btill,   this    innovate 

attacked,  criticised,  and   overturned   everything,  who   accompli 

aocial  revolution,  who  sapped  even  the  religious  convictions  of 

whose  whole  life,  in  short,  was  one  of  conflict  and  controversy,  < 

dare  to  revolutionise  the  stage.     He  hesitate*!,  and  remainetl  wraj 

in   the   dignified  and   polished   traditions  of  the  Court  of  the 

Monarque,     The  works  of  Shakaspeare  affected  bim  deeply,  bt 

influence  was  very  largely  counter  balanced  by  the  old  ideas  aiu 

tions,  from  which  he  bad  been  unable  or  unwilling  to  free  himsel 

cannot  lie  modifled  so  easily  or  so  qidckly  as  political  institntioni 

conventional  tragedy  had  existeil  in  France  for  two  hundred  J^ 

bad  become  deeply  roototl  in  the  habits  and  ideas  of  the  people.   ] 

could  Im  move  conventional  than  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV. :  th 

and   the   re*l-beeled   maixjuiaes   were   conventional  ]    their   dref 

manners,  tIieirge*;tureKj  the  very  tone  of  their  voice,  w^jre  convex 

even  their  beauty,    like  thoii*  flowing  wigs,   was   not  the  pre 

nature,  bub  of  the  cosmetic  art.     How  then  should  they  have  b 

to  appreciate  the  bold  and  Kublime  concoptionK  of  Shakespeare, 

find  too  soaring  to  l>o  confinoil  witliin  the  narrow  timiU  of  the  c 

and  elaborate  art  of  Racine  1     It  was  useless  to  present  to  j 

whose  minds  and  manners  were  steeped  in  fastidious  ideas,  worl 

wore  not  fastidious.     In  a  famous  discourse  on  tragedy,  prefixe" 

Brtihis^  Voltaire  writes  :  "Our  excessive  delicacy  forces  us  at 

put  into  the  form  of  a  namitive  that  wbicb  we  should  have  m 

exhibit  before  the  ey€s  of  the  public.     Wo  fear  to  risk  new  sped 

the  stage,  befoi'e  a  nation  accustomed  to  turn  into  ridicule  ev 

which  is  not  uaiml."     There  was,  in  fact,  no  chance  of  refori 

affected  and  conventional  t^ist-e  of  the  giund  seigneurs  who  flau 

flourished   under  the  Eegeucy  and  under  Louis  XV*     Wbal 

oipecteii  when  we  remember  the  fierce  opposition  which  waa  o 

the  new  ide^^s  in  1827 1    And  yet  Ducis^  Letoumeury  Did< 
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ier,  and  Delavigne  biwi  then  already  lived  and  written  ; 
lolntion  of  1789  bad  made  a  eloau  swRC'p  of  old  landmarks,  and 
\  Bomanticbtfi  had  a  tenibly  haixl  fight. 

tour  boast  that  Sliakt^speare  is  universal,  although  in  form  ho  is 
Aod  medic? val.  8 till  the  depth  of  his  thoughts,  taken,  so  to 
put  of  the  common  tixsLsure  of  humanity,  will  have  more  attrac- 
||  anpire^and  will  more  roadily  strike  a  resijonsive  chord,  the  leas 
liundH  diBciplined  to  the  yoke  of  established  forms  and  ?M>cial  con- 
ib  It  wn«  on  this  principle  that  the  French  critic  Villemain  said 
ftkespeare  would  plejise  even  more  in  America  than  in  England, 
pe  in  modem  Franco  than  he  could  in  ohl  France^  dominated  sis  it 
,the  influence  and  ideas  of  the  Court  and  of  the  Academy.  AVe 
fven  say  in  a  general  way,  that  the  more  the  democratic  element 
Into  the  manners  of  a  people,  the  less  Shakespeare  will  jar  and 
L  It  is  quite  intelligible  that  for  a  mind  that  would  be  chai  med 
|K>m{)ous  and  pi^ecise  regularity  of  Verwiilles,  and  by  the  plejisures 
bgenioos  and  polished  Court  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  crudity,  the  vio- 

Kthe  realism  of  Sliakes|>eare's  matter  and  language  would  have 
revolting.  For  such  a  mind  Homer  tuid  ^^schylua  would  be 
revolting,  and  we  can  hardly  imagine  the  elegant  society  of  the 
if  Louis  XIV*  or  the  witn  and  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
itnessing  a  representation  of  the  J^umenideit  of  the  latter  potit. 
^  must  not  therefore  conclude  that  the  worka  of  Homer  or 
ius  have  not  durable  beauties  which  can  be  appreciated  by  that 
lotion  which  renders  itself  contemporary  with  all  epochs.  It  is 
liQar  these  facts  and  circumstances  in  mind  when  we  are  consider- 
U  the  influence  of  Shakespeare  on  Voltaiiio,  and  the  reaction  of 
jB  against  Shakespeare. 

ftaire  returned  to  Franco  in  1729.  The  same  year  he  publiehcd  a 
ition  of  his  tragedy  (Edipt*^  with  a  preface,  in  which  he  undeiiook 
m  the  ideas  of  X^amotte,  whom  we  have  mentioned  above  as 
anticipated  in  theory  the  modem  Romantic  dramjw  Voltaire 
f  defended  the  three  unities;  but  it  in  very  clear  that  ho  was  su^^u- 
m  a  limited  point  of  view,  and  from  a  foregone  conclusion.  It 
obably  not  merely  the  influence  of  prejudice  and  habit  that 
I  Voltaire  to  defend  these  antiquated  rules ;  he  was  already  ambi- 
t  literary  royalty ;  opposition  and  controversy  wore  his  life,  and 
lotte  was  a  member  of  the  Academy,  and  a  veiy  conBiderabl© 
kt  that  time,  Voltaire  felt  himiielf  bound  to  oppose  him.  How- 
goellent  Lamotte's  reasoning  may  have  been,  thei-e  was  a  rais<y*k 
br  cmshing  him.  Throughout  the  litemry  incident  with  which 
oonoemed  we  shall  see  that  vanity  was,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
IjriBg  of  Voltaire's  attitude.  He  could  not  abide  pretendei's  to 
j  glory,  which  might  tend  to  lessen  or  to  lival  the  bnghtnesa 
b||.      Often  it  happened  that  solid   literary  reputations  were 
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■mothered  and  ovearwhelmed  with  undeaerved  obloquy  hy  the  tyranny] 
le  roi  Voltaire. 

Voltaire  "brought  hack  with  him  from  England  the  sketcE  fsS 
tragedy  of  Brtttufi^  inspired  partly  hy  Shakespeare  and  partly  by  A< 
It  was  finished  and  played  December  11,  1730.  The  influence  of 
author's  studies  in  England  i«  evident  in  the  greater  fi*eedom  and  antil 
tion  in  the  action,  and  in  the  comparative  complication  and  pomp  of  | 
coenery*  In  the  first  act  the  scene  represents  a  part  of  tbe  hoxae  d\ 
consuls  on  the  Tarpeian  rock,  and  in  the  background  the  Capitol  ifli 
The  eenators  are  assembled  between  tho  temple  and  tlie  houee,  in 
of  the  alt^ar  of  Mnrs.  Brutus  and  Yalenna  Puhlicola,  the  consnilfi, 
over  the  assembly ;  tho  senators  are  arranged  in  a  semicircle,  axtdj 
lictoTS,  with  their  fasces,  stand  behind  them.  Such  are  the  stage 
tiona  that  Volt«aire  givea^  and  reference  to  any  classical  tragedy  of! 
time  will  show  how  great  the  innovation  was  on  the  mere  material 
It  would  be  exaggeration  to  say  that  Brutus  is  still  a  readable 
but  it  is  far  beyond  Voltaire's  other  works  in  boldness  and  rivt 
The  enthnsiasm  with  which  he  had  been  inspired  by  the  English 
WAS  still  fresh,  and  he  may,  for  the  moment,  have  thought  of  intn 
in  France  something  of  what  he  had  seen  in  England.  In  the  r 
addressed  to  his  friend  and  protector  Bolingbroke,  hg  i-elates  that  Mm 
his  stay  in  England  he  wrote  out  the  first  act  in  English  prose aliwl 
word  for  word  as  it  now  appeara  in  French  verse.  He  then  goes  on  to 
complain  of  the  fetters  of  rhyine,  which,  however,  he  adds,  is  necesai] 
to  French  verse,  '*  Whosoever,"  he  says,  *'  should  try  to  shake  off  I 
burden  that  the  great  Corneille  bore,  would  be  rightly  regarded  not  ifi 
bold  genius  opening  up  a  new  road,  but  as  a  very  weak  man  who  cinflC 
walk  in  the  old  course."  Further  ho  expresses  his  desire  to  transport  C 
to  the  French  stage  certain  beauties  of  the  English,  "  It  is  tme.  ami 
admit  it,  that  the  English  stage  is  very  faulty.  I  have  heard  from  yoi 
own  lips  that  you  had  not  a  single  good  tragedy  ;  but,  on  the  otb: 
hand}  you  have  admirable  scenes  in  your  monstrous  pieces.  Hither 
almost  all  your  tragic  authors  have  been  wanting  in  that  purity,  th. 
regularity  of  action,  that  propriety  of  plot  and  of  style,  that  elegance  tf 
artistic  finish,  which  have  been  the  glory  of  the  French  stage  sim 
Corneille  •  hut  your  most  irregular  pieces  have  one  great  merit,  thst  i 
action,"  In  the  same  remarkable  discourse  Volt-airo  examines  Shsk 
spcare's  Jnlin^  Caesar,  "  With  what  pleasure/'  he  exclaims,  "  did  1 9 
at  London  your  tragedy  of  Jt(lht»  Ca^sar^  .which  has  been  for  tk 
hundred  and  fifty  years  the  delight  of  your  nation  !  I  do  not  assmwl 
commend  the  barbarous  irmgularittes  in  which  it  abounds ;  it  is  cm 
astonishing  that  they  arc  not  more  in  a  work  composed  in  an  ige 
Ignorance  by  a  man  who  did  not  know  I^atiu,  and  whose  only  master ▼ 
his  genius.  But  in  the  midst  of  so  many  gross  faults,  with  what  raptu 
I  beheld  Brutus,  still  holding  in  lii^  hand  the  dagger  reeking  wi 
P^esar's  bloqi],  assemble  the  Eomau  people  and  s|)eak  to  theq^  ftojati 
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ribune  •  .  ."  Voltaire,  contiittiing  his  exftmmation,  doubts  very 
Atich  whether  the  elegnnt  and  beribboned  gentlemen,  whom'  fashion 
ilien  allowed  to  encumber  the  stage  by  their  presence  to  such  a  degree  aa 
Uo  render  action  in  a  piece  almost  impracticable,  would  have  tolerated  a 
eljorus  of  artl«»n8,  much  less  the  bleeding  body  of  Csesar*  It  may  be 
P^gneoBbered  that  VoltAire  never  ceased  to  [protest  against  the  presence  of 
f^ectators  on  the  sL*ige,  until  the  custom,  bo  oft  represented  in  old  prints 
d  frequently  referred  to  by  Molu^-e,  was  aholialied  in  ITfiO,  and  since 
iliat  time  the  footlights  have  foimed  a  sacred  boundaiy  between  the  public 
And  the  actors. 

Brutus  is  far  from  l>eing  a  realisation  of  all  the  excellent  principles 
WLtid  reforms  laid  down  by  Voltaire  in  bis  admirable  diacoui-Ke ;  but  the 
mei-e  fact  of  his  having  admitted  and  conceived  them  at  all  is  interesting 
for  our  present  purpose. 

Fifteen  months  later  (March  7,  1732),  Voltaire  produced  the  ti'agcdy 
of  En/pfitlr^  in  which  certain  dettuls  were  copied  from  Hnmlft.  In  the 
fourth  act  the  ghoat  oi  Amphiaraiia  is  brought  iu,  but  Voltaire,  either 
Irom  hesitation  or  from  his  desire  to  correct  the  art  of  Shakespeare,  has 
obtained  but  little  effect  from  the  apparition,  and  the  play  itself  is  cold 
and  cramped,  and  waa,  moreover,  a  failure.  NeverthelesR,  Voltaire 
'"  'V  1  not  forget  the  sublime  and  striking  effects  that  Shakespeare  had 
pJ  tuined,  and  we  shall  again  find  the  apparition  brought  in  aa  the  spectre 
Ninus  in  Semirainis,  There  are  further  roaemblanceg  between  the 
tions  of  Eryphih  and  those  of  Ilamiet  upon  which  we  need  not 
U.  It  suffices  for  us  to  record  the  intention  and  to  not*  the  progress 
e  by  Voltaire. 

Nothing  daunted,  Voltahe  produced  in  Augiist  of  the  same  year  hia 

ieoe,  Zair^y  the  "  piece  enchanteressc,"  as  Konsseau  called  it,  the 

ppiest  inspiration  of  a  genius  which  waa  not  made  for  perfection.     The 

point  for  us  to  notice  in  this  play  is  the  introduction  of  French 

Utorical  personages  on  the  stage.     This  irmovation  was  the  first  step 

towards   the  creation  of  the   historicjil   tragedy  which   became  purely 

Uiitioiial  tragedy  in  Adctahlnhi  Oufsclui ^  Lc  Due  de  Foix,  and  Tuncrede, 

Tliia  vag  a  great  event  in  French  dramatic  history,  and  one  entirely  due 

totbo  example  of  the  English  stage.     In  his  Epistle  Dedicatory,  Voltaire 

writes :  **  It  seems  to  me  that  this  novelty  might  be  the  source  of  a  kind 

of  tiugedy  which  has  hitherto  been  unknown  amongst  us,  and  of  which 

we  Jmve  great  need."     In  the  second  epistle  to  Mr.  Fulkener,  placed  at 

die  Ijcad  of  Zaire^  Voltaire  ta.kes  occasion  to  declare  that  '*  passion  ought 

to  iipe;ik  true  language ; "  that  "  the  art  of  pleasing  seems  to  be  the  art  of 

theFi-ench,  and  the  art  of  thinking  that  of  the  English,"  and  that  in 

Zorrt-  he  had  firet  dared  to  give  full  scop©  to  his  own  sensibility.     The 

♦l.-t  of  Z'.i ir»*,  traced  on  that  of  Othello^  is  too  well  known  to  need  being 

Id  here ;  Zaire  is  almoet  the  only  piece  of  Voltaire  that  is  still  reatl 

i  playpfl. 

We  have  one  more  piece  to  notice,  Adelaide  du  Gueadin,  whidt 
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lirodnced  in   I73i.     The  play  wan  liiiisetl  from  the  very  first,  »d; 
hisgea  lx3came  moro  violeni  at  the  second  act,  when  the  Dae  de  Nbuioi 
came  in  wounded  and  with  bis  ai-m  in  a  sling;  the  outcry  was 
lender  at  the  fifth  act,  when  the  firing  of  a  cannon,  the  signal  onlerei  U 
the  Due  de  Vondome,  waa  heard;  and  when  at  the  end  the  1'.    i^ 
Vendume  isaid,  *'Es-tu  content,  Coucyl"  a  wit  in  the  parterrt  re^idi 
**  Couci'couci "  (bo-bo).      Adelaide  du  Gu€9din  is  a  very  fair  historkil 
tragedy,  with  a  strong  plot  and  many  striking  situations,  but  it  was  full 
of  innovations  t*>  which  the  public  was  not  yet  aocustomed.     V 
Avas  now  ^oing  too  fast  for  his  audience  in  the  path  of  reform.     1 1 
he  rewrote  the  piece  and  toned  it  down  very  much,  **  par  respect  pour  b 
ridicule,"  a,s  he  ^ays,  and  it  was   played  with  considerable  sucvess,    U 
ITfif)  the  original  piece>  as  it  had  been  played  in  1734,  was  revived, and 
Voltaire  was  surpri&ed  to  hear  that  it  was  received  with  applause, 
deed,  the  very  passages  and  scenes  that  had  been  most  biased 
were  most  loudly  applauded  in   1765.     This  fact  may  be  taken  «8 
indication  that  the  public  was  gmdually  beginning  to  accept  and  d 
those  reforms  which  had  boon  at  iii-st  scarcely  tolerated.     The  history 
this  ti-agedy  gives  the  measure  of  the  progi-eas  made  by  dramatic  refi 
dming  a  period  of  thii'ty  years  lietwtjen  1734  and  1765. 

Meanwhih^  Voltaire  had  written  and  published  his  famous  IM 
jMlosophiquf'^^  or  Leiirr.«  mtr  Im  Anf^hiia  (Rouen,  1731),  in  which 
exercLsed  his  wonderful  clearnexss  of  intpllect  in  making  known 
philosophy  and  literature  of  England,  and  his  matchless  irony  and  ve 
attacking  the  various  Christian  nect*  and  revelation  itself  with  an  au 
till  then  unknown.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  volumes  were  burnt  by 
public  executioner,  that  Voltaire's  liberty  was  endangered,  and  that 
publisher  of  the  lx)ok  was  thrown  into  the  Ba,stile  and  deprived  of 
privilege.  In  lighting  the  pyre  to  bum  up  the  tomes  of  the  Lettres 
leu  Anghtu^  the  executioner  was  unconsciously  helping  to  start  i 
geneml  couilagi-iition  which  we  will  the  French  Revolution.  It  wai 
June  1734  that  Voltaire's  l)Ook  waa  biurnt.  Two  yeai'S  previously 
had  written  his  tragedy  Lu  Alort  de  Cesar,  in  which  he  had  endeavo 
to  improve  upon  Shakespeai-e's  play  on  the  same  subject.  The  piece 
clandetttinely  printed  in  1735,  but  Voltaire's  innovations  in  litera 
and  in  philosophy  had  raised  such  a  storm  of  opposition  and  persocutfi 
that  the  piece  could  not  be  played  til!  1743.  With  the  philosophical  ai 
religious  portions  of  the  Le tires  Btir  ks  Anglais  we  are  not  concerned, 
the  reader  need  not  lie  troubled  with  a  multitudo  of  extracts  even  on 
literary  side,  A  single  extract  from  Lettro  X VIII.  will  suffice  to  \ 
us  a  fairly  correct  idea  of  Voltaire's  general  estimate  of  Shakespeare  > 

Shakespearo's  genitw  was  Ml  of  force,  fertility,  natiiraliiess  and  sublimity,  will 
the  ftligbtost  tipark  of  Rood  tastf,  and  Tsrithout  tlK?  slightest  knowledge  of  the  n 
I  will  tell  jou  somethiag  bold  btit  true  :  it  is  the  merit  of  this  author  that  hxs  rtt 
tho  Engli.'ih  stage  ;  thero  are  passage*  so  grand  and  so  terrible  scattered  th 

monstrous  &rces  {ses  farces  monsirmmfs^  which  are  c«lled  trai,Sedi«i>,  tbit 
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JuinJ  ftlwavB  boea   plnypd   with  great  imccpsa.     Time,  which  alune  maken  the 

of  mrn  at  last,  renders  their  fanlU  respec'tuble.     .     .     .     You  will  douht- 

thattbosowho  have  hitherto  apok^n  of  tlid  English  atagp.  and  above  all 

&IUOUB  Shakespeare,  have  only  Hhown  up  his  errors,  and  thai  no  on«  ha« 

any  of  those  striking  pasiiagcg  which  of  thomsulves  ai»k  pardon  for  all  hh 

reply  that  it  is  easy  to  present  in  prose  the  stupidities  of  a  poet,  but  it  i^ 

filifflcnlt  to  translate  hiv  fine  rersas, 


VoltAiiTe  Ihon  tmnshiteK  very  ndmii'aljly  the  famous  monologue  of 
fttci,  "  To  bo  or  uol  to  bo,  that  is  tho  question    »   .   .  "  and  u  fnig- 
jnt  of  Brj'deu's  Dojt,  SyMstif.n, 

Voltaire's  LtiUrts  sur  les  Anglais,  together  with  his  pix?faces  and 

Itntions^  had  done  tlioir  work.     Public  attention  had  b(>eu  awakened. 

Franco  had  become  fonsciouA  that  thero  were  things  curious  and  ad- 

^ble  l:teyond  her  own  boundaiies.     HenceforwaiTl  the  reform  move- 

dedai^  itself  openlj  and  frankly.     English  literaturo  becamd<ft 

>ti8  study,  and  Anglomanm  a  fashion  diuly  increasing  in  tixtcnt.     We 

seen  Yoltair©  in  the  ardour  of  his  youth  going  too  fast  for  the 

iblic ;  we  shall  now  see  tho  public  going  too  faal  for  Voltaire.     Iiittlo 

little  the  innovations  of  the  author  of  J^aire  l>egan  to  bear  fruit,  and 

enthusiasm  for  Shakespcjare  l>ecame  a  passion.     The  first  tI•ans^latio^ 

Hs  works  appeared   in   1745  in  Le   27tvdtre  AmjlaU  {Fnxh^  lli^^'m 

»).     There  was  no  author's  or  printer's  name  on  the  title-page,  but 

no  BCcret  that  the  ti^nslation  was  by  De  la  Phwjo,  whoso  Venise 

r,  imitated  from  Otway'a  play  of  the  same  name,  was  performed  at 

Theatre  Fran^ais  in  1747.     The  publication  of  thia  work  was  coti- 

l&ued  until  1748,  and  it  met  with  entire  succefis.     The  enteqirise  was 

llwld  and  new,  and  Do  la  Place  thinks  himself  bound  to  mjike  some 

Uliology  for  his  audacity.     He  finds  encouragftment>  he  says,  in  the  taste 

[iluit  iducated  Frenchmen  have  eontracted,  vdth  so  much  eagerness,  for 

'ilie  English  language  and  literature.     Ho   does  not  try  to  conceal  the 

Ities  of  translation,  but  he  atill  thinks  the  attempt  possible;     He 

with  Shakespeare  l^ecause"  this  poet  is  to  be  regarded  m  the 

itor  of  dramatic  art  in.  England."     "  I    read  and  meditated   hia 

rkg  with   attention,"  the    translator    writes,    *^and   I   felt  that   in 

ildng  them  known  I  shoo  Id  jxirhaps  diminish  the  reputation  of  the 

wthor,  if  his  faults  were  alone  remarked  without  any  regard  to  the 

;es  of  time,  manners,  and  usages,  and  if  he  were  judged  merely 

to    the  Poetics    of   Aristotle.    ,    »   ,   It  matters   little   that 

worked  in  a  manner  diifer<?nt  from  our  own ;  that  very  fact 

ihonld  be  a  reason  for  our    iiicrejised  curiosity.   ,   ,   -   Such  an  ex- 

'wiunation  can  only  tend   to  tltc  perfection  of  art.    ,   ,    .   French  esprif^ 

Ditist  not  necessanly  be  that  of  all  nations ;  and  in  rcatltng  Shakespeare 

*o  shall  discover  not  only  the  differences  between  the  French  and  the 

Kngliah  genius,  but  also  tmita  of  force  and  liew  and  original  beauties," 

^  la  Place  recognises  in  8haket>peare  tht?  qualities  of  the  aiidst,  the 

pbilosopher,  and  the  comer lian ;  he  tpmlifies  him  as  **  a  great  man  who 
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gtudiod    the   character  and    geniua    of   his  nation.    .  .  .  l^eTer 
l»oet  ha%*e  a  more  complete  and  extended  empire  over  the  pasaoos. 
excites  them  and  calms  Ihcm  at  will.     He  leads   us  to  his  end 
preparation,  and  without  letting  us  see  it.     Our  heart  is  touched, 
eyes  are  filled  with  t^ars,  and  that,  too,  always  just  at  the  momea' 
he  chooses.    ...   It  is   not  less  extraordinary  to  see  thiiJ  eamt 
coDimanding  passions  of  an  exactly  opposite  nature.      The  dil 
weiiknesses  of  men  are  painted  by  him  with  a  touch  as  fine  and  amoaaf 
as  his  treatment  of  the  vices  is  majestic  and  terrihle.     He  excels  no 
in  the  coolness   of  reflection   and  reasoning  than   in  the  warmtil 
emotion.     His  maxims  and  sentiments  are  not  only  judicious  aD4 
propriate,  but  they  display  a  peculiar  fineness  of  discernment, 
latter  talent  is,  all  the  more  admirable  in  a  man  without  experiencB 
the  world  and  without  distinct  knowledge  of  those  gi^eat  scenes  of  humift' 
life  which  neverthelraa  formed  the  continual  food  of  hta  meditations 
He  seems  to  have  known  what  is  called  the  w  orld  only  by  a  I 
inspiration.     The  veii  of  natui-e  was  lifted  befoi-e  Ma  glance,  and 
cognise  in  reading  hia  works  that  he  was  not  less  a  great  phil* 
than  he  was  a  great  ix>et." 

This  was  indeed  vigorous  and  bold  language,  and  never  before 
the  praise  of  Shakei^peai-e  been  sounded  so  loud  or  hia  banner  borne 
high  in  France.     The  fact  that  people  listened  to  it  and  encoa 
De  la  Place  to  continue  his  laboui's,  is  a  remarkable  evidence  both 
Yoltiiii\»*s  influence  and  of  the  progmss  uf  the  literary  taste  of 
count  17. 

The  chief  and  constantly  rept^ated  n  :^daints  made  by  the  Fi 
critics  against  Sbake&peare  were  hia  too  frequent  scenes  of  blood, 
numerous  changes  of  place  and  scene,  and  his  variations  of  style  to 
the  character  of  the  personages  brought  ujwn  the  stage.  De  la  PI 
defends  Shakespeare  against  each  and  all  of  these  criticLsms^  fearlesdf 
and  without  any  attempt  at  compromise.  •*  These  liberties,"  he  Siy<» 
'*  which  will  lay  Shakespeare  open  to  the  criticism  of  the  French,  do  nfll 
ftpjx^ar  to  be  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature  or  of  reason,  nor  to 
truth  of  sentiment  which  brings  them  all  into  hannonj\  Let  ii?  tbeu 
lx:*waro  of  condemning  irrevocably  what  our  gi^audchildren  will  prbftf* 
one  day  applaud," 

The  sentiments  with  whicli  De  1%  Place  was  animated  are  worthy  of 
all  praise ;  hia  translation  is  more  open  to  criticism*  Ho  had  taken  f< 
his  motto  Non  verbttm  reddere  verho,  and  he  might  conscientiously  bav* 
boasted  that  he  had  rigorously  kept  his  pvomise.  His  tiiinslation  ia  * 
curious  mixture  of  prose  and  vera©;  he  often  omits  whole  scenes,  of 
merely  analyses  them  and  gives  extracts.  Imijortant  fetitures  are  [jassed 
over,  and  Shakespeare's  thoughts  and  words  am  often  distorted.  Fiiittlly» 
both  the  prose  and  the  verse  are  very  rough.  Still  the  work  renderc<i 
emincn  service  to  arfc  and  literature,  and  helped  on  the  dramatic  reform 
that  was  then  in  preparation.     The  first  two  volumes  of  the  TMdiTt 
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his  oontamed  the  discouree  on  the  English  stage  from  which  we 

Ne  given  extracts,   Othello,  Uenrt/   F/.,  liichard   IIL^  IlamUt,   and 

e&f/A.     The  third  volnme  contained  replies  to  critics,  Cf/mbelinef 

m  Ccsmr^  Antony  and  Cleopatra^  Timon  of  Atknu,  Mid  the  Merry 

u  of  Wimhor.     The  succeeding  volumes  contained  analyses  of  the 

itj-tax  remaining  plays,  together  with  Iranslations  of  some  of  the 

li  of  Otway,  Ben  Jonson,  and  Beaumont  andyietcher. 

S^eooeforward  the  refonn  movement  declared  itself  openly,  and  trann- 

lons  of  English  plays  and  English  books  began  to  abound.    The  bibllo- 

phy  of  this  period  of  the  eighteenth  century  would  alone  form  an 

EPcsting  volume.     In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  progress  made, 

only  to  quote  a  few  typical  instances.     In  1747^  the  celebrated 

t  of  the  Parliament  of  Parifl,  Francis  Henault,  produced  an  hia- 

tragedy  or  drama  entitled  Francois  ILj  in  the  preface  to  which 

dent  avows  his  intense  adroimtion  for  Shakespeai-e,  and  declares 

his  drama  was  inspired  by  Shakeapexire,  and  more  especially  by 

y  VI,     I  have  used  the  word  drama,  although  i-eally  it  had  not  yet 

adopted  in  the  tlieatrical  vocabulary.     The  regulai-  tradition  of  the 

h  stage  was,  it  is  true,  inteiTupted  about  this  time^by  the  introduc- 

of  the  com^dtfi  larmoyante  or  tntgedk  hourgeoise^  and  the  Abb^ 

ntaines,   a   prominent    critic,    had    proposed    another   definition* 

y,**  he  asked,  **  do  we  not  employ  for  piecea  of  thiB  kind  which  are 

er  tragic  nor  comic,  and  are  yet  adapted  to  the  stage,  a  word  which 

in  our  language  acd  which  we  have  borrowed  from  the  ancients, 

the  word  dmma  1  "     When  once  the  word  was  pronounced  the 

w  up.     La  Chaussde  is  generally  credited  with  the  invention  of 

of  piece;  Voltaire,  as  we  have  seen,  tried  his  hand  at  itj 

wrote  the  P^re   de   Familh   and   the  FUa  Xaturel\  Mercier 

ledged  no  theatrical  pieces  but  dramas ;  and  Beaumarchaia  soon 

(lowed  and  developed  the  drama  in  his  play  of  Eufjhik.     Imitations, 

m  or  leas  direct,  of  Englisli  works  are  abundant.     We  may  mention 

*8  Beverley ^  imitated  from   Lillo's   George  Barnwell  (1768),  and 

c/*«  rt  GuUcard  irom  Thompson's  Tarwred  (17G3),  De  BeDoy's  Si^ge 

Calais,  played   before   the   Court   in    1765;    Barthe's  comedy  Lgm 

Infideliih  (1768),  founded  upon   The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor^ 

U  Mttriage  Clandestin  (1775),  imitated  from  the  English  of  Garrick. 

ine's  PhUoaopJt^e  mm  le  Sf^avoir,  likewise,  shows  strong Sbakespeaiian 

oence.     The  English  prose  works  that  were  tmnslated  and  talked  of 

3u§  time  ai*e  innumerable.     In  fact,  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 

hny,  France  became  exceedingly  curious  about  foreign  literature,  and, 

blcs  to  the  introduction  of  Voltaire,  this  curiosity  wiis  mainly  concen- 

led  upon  Shakespeare.     The  great  question  of  literary  criticism  at 

I  period  was  as  to  the  woith  of  Shakespeare,  and^the  extent  to  which 

Wight  to  be  admired  and  imitatod 

Voltaire,    partly   fi-om   the   iniluence   of  old  training,   and  partly 
he  mw  his  literary  supremacy  threatened,  did  not  look  w\tK 
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unmixed  siitisfaiiio] I  yt>ou  tlio  movement.  lleKaw  the  succea  of 
rough  translation  of  La  Place,  and,  afber  writing  his  Mort  dt  GeM 
stopped  shoi-t.  He  thought,  jierhaps,  that  he  htid  said  too  uiiid^ 
began  to  qtmlify  his  glorification  of  Eaglfind  and  of  things  KngliA; 
though  he  repi'esBed  his  enthimiasm,  he  none  the  lec^s  continued  toki 
without  acknowledgment  from  English  literatiu^.  The  trittni| 
Komanticism  wjjs  honceforwai'd  only  a  quastion  of  time ;  after  the 
political  revohition  it  would  Le  the  turn  of  the  lifcei-ary  revolution. 
Voltaire,  finiiitig  that  tho  i*ublic  had  listened  to  him  oaly  too  wd 
that  they  were  aiirying  his  flag  too  far  aliead — so  far,  indeed, 
longer  to  have  tho  air  of  being  his  soldiei-s — tlirew  himself  into  ih^ 
site  Bcale.  He  felt  that  his  royalty  was  being  undennined,  and 
was  no  longer  at  the  bead  of  his  age  and  of  his  contem|)onirics. 
ing,  therefore,  to  the  i>ower  of  his  name  and  to  his  unpanilleled  U 
gloiy,  ho  deteimined  to  opiKise  the  jwpular  i"u>ih  single-handed. 

On  many  occasions  Voltaii'e  pnblislied  polemical  pamphlets  ul 
pseudonym,  so  that  he  might  have  full  liberty  to  pi-aise  his  own  i 
It  was  thus  that  he  began  lus  reaetionary  campjiign  against  Shaken 
by  a  pjimphlct,  Drs  Tht:d(rtis  Anfjlau,  pui'porting  to  eome  from  tl 
of  Jerome  CaiT^,  which  was  circulated  in  Paris  in  the  year  1761 
thi-H  pamphlet  Yoltau-e  proposes  to  constitute  a  triliunal  of  the  q 
to  decide  between  the  merits  of  the  French  and  English  stage,  i 
isBUG  raised  by  the  judgment  of  Pope,  who  placed  Shakespeare  \ 
Comeille,  and  that  of  Johnson,  who  i-anke*!  Otway  alxtvo  I 
Voltaire  then  takes  IlamLf,  as  Iteing  tho  Ijest  known  of  8hakes| 
piecea9,  and  gives  a  lengthy  analysis  of  tho  plot.  His  method,  howo 
remarkable  neither  for  justice  nor  for  good  faith.  He  turns  everyth 
Hamlet  to  ridicule,  and  puijiosely  dwells  upon  the  coarse  terms  aid 
no  notice  of  tho  Ixiauties.  After  having  garbled  and  misrcpresenti 
play  entirely,  he  says  in  conclusion  :  "  Such  is  exactly  tho  famous  it 
of  Hamlet f  the  masterpiece  of  the  London  stage ;  such  is  the  worl 
people  prefer  to  Cinim."  The  marvels  of  the  plot  he  attributes  1 
to  Saxo  Grammaticus,  whose  romances  Clmtdiiis,  Gertru^le,  and  H 
Shak&si>oare,  according  to  Voltaire,  simply  put  into  dialogue,  . 
the  question  why  such  a  work  could  be  popular  in  England,  he  i 
**  The  chairmen,  sailors,  coaclimen,  sbophoys,  and  clerks  passionate 
shows ;  give  them  cock-fights,  bull-baiting,  duels,  gibbets^  ghoi 
sorcery,  and  they  will  rush  in  crowds,  and  there  is  more  than  one 
lord  qtiite  as  curious  as  the  populace.  The  citizens  of  London  foi 
the  tragedies  of  ShakespRire  all  that  could  please  the  curious. 
Court  vfas  obliged  to  follow  the  people.  During  one  hundred  an 
years  there  wi\a  nothing  better;  the  admiration  grew  stronge 
stronger  until  it  became  idolatry.  A  few  traits  of  genius,  a  few 
verses,  strong  and  natural,  earned  the  acceptance  of  the  rest,  an< 
the  whole  piece  succeeded  by  the  help  of  a  few  lieautieji  of  detailj 
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;(jn,  Voltaire  asks  if  it  is  by  his  ignorance  of  the  nile*J  or  by  Ihe 
yof  his  personages  that  Shakespeare  hii&  the  ad^^antage  over 
9,  After  this  malignant  valedictoiy  shaft,  be  says,  with  pro- 
ijf- satisfaction  :  "  The  reader  is  dow  in  a  position  to  judge  the 
wreen  the  tragedy  of  London  and  the  tragedy  of  Paris," 
allusions  to  Shakes|>earo  in  Voltaire's  lettei-s  might  he  quoted 
iyace,  and  their  asperity  ivill  be  found  to  go  on  increasing  until 
mbee,  in  the  famoim  letters  to  the  Academy  on  the  occasion  of 
ication  of  Letoumenr's  translation.  In  a  letter  to  Ducloa  (Dec. 
)  he  inveighs  againnt  the  appearance  of  the  witches  in  Macbrlh. 

1762  he  writes  to  Dncloa  :  *'  Shakespeai-e,  qu'on  oppose  a  Cor- 
BBi  Mailame  Gigogne  qu'on  met  a  cote  de  MademoLsello  Olairom" 
ist  of  the  ai»mo  year,  in  a  letter  to  the  Comte  d'Argcntal,  he 
rises  De  la  Place's  translation  as  an  "  exces  ^norme  d'extmva- 

He  aaks  D'Alembert  what  the  Academy  had  thought  of  liis 
««r,  and  D'Alembert  replies  (Sept.  8,  1762):  "Tlie  Academy 
h.  pleasure  your  translation  of  Julhui  Cmsar.  .  .  .  For  my  part, 
Lrdly  believe  that,  in  certain  passages,  the  original  is  as  bad  an  it 
in  this  translation.  .  .  ,"  In  17G5  (Dec.  4),  ho  one©  moi-e 
ut  against  Shakespeare  :  **  As  for  the  English,  I  cannot  bo  nn- 

to  you  for  having  ridiculed  (Jilles  Shakespoiire  :  ho  was  a 
rho  had  some  imagination ;  he  wrote  many  happy  verses,  but  his 
re  incapable  of  plejising  except  at  London  and  in  Canada.  It  is 
»od  sign  for  the  taste  of  a  nation  when  that  which  it  admii^ea 
I  only  in  ita  native  land,"  The  reaction  against  8hakes|)eare 
ly  warms  into  a  piussion.  The  field  oflfered  by  ivrivate  letters,  by 
Jts,  and  by  the  stage  is  not  laj-ge  enough ;  he  must  carry  on  the 

in  hiK  commcntai-ios  on  Comcille,  in  his  navels  and  tales,  in  his 
khical  works,  and  even  in  his  speeches.  In  the  article  on  *'  L'Art 
[que  "  in  the  iJictiommire  FhHosopldque^  pi'obably  dating  from 
}  expresses  his  surpi-ise  that  pieces  liko  Antony  ami  Ckojmiraj  in 
;he  base  populace  figures  side  by  side  with  princes,  could  have 
i,yed  before  the  Court.  "  The  Italians,  the  French,  the  men  of 
if  all  other  countries  who  have  not  lived  some  time  in  England, 
dcespeare  for  a  mere  *  Gilles  de  la  Foire/  a  farceur  very  much 
jrleqnin,  for  the  most  wretched  buffoon  that  ever  amused  the 
s.  It  is,  however,  in  this  same  man  that  we  find  passages  that 
J  imagination  and  penetrate  the  heart.  It  is  truth,  it  is  nature 
speaking  her  own  language,  without  any  ndmixtiire  of  art.  ^  ,  ." 
iWBB  here  bold  enough  to  be  inconsistent.  He  had  seen  beauties 
:e6peare^  and  he  saw  them  still,  l>ut  his  literaiy  royalty  was 
i-ed,  and  he  was  obliged  to  depreciate  his  rival  on  principle.  In 
cle  "Gout"  in  the  same  work,  Voltaire  declares  that  Comeille 
oust  moments  never  falls  so  low  as  Shakespeare.  There  is  also 
ig  allusion  under  the  word  '*  Baiser,"  which  the  curious  will 
§or  themselves. 
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The  references  in  the  novels  and  tales  are  numerous.     At  the 
the  second  chapter  of  the  higenu  he  explains  why  chissical 
not  succeed  in  EIngland,  while  "the  coarse  works*'  of  Shakeapem 
oonRtantly  applauded.     The  reason  is,  he  says,  that  the  pubhc  is  not 
judge  of  fine  verses,  and  so  x\ddison'a  Cato  fell,  and  "the  empiw  (f 
Shakehpeam  is  growing  strongfir." 

Feeling,  perhapa^  that  he  was  goiuj^  too  far,  Voltaire  endeavom  " 
excuse  and  diminish  the  severity  of  hie  att4\cka  in  a  letter  t«j  1 
Walpole,  dated  July  15,  1768.     The  philosopher  of  Femey  then  i»Tote 

You  hnre  almost  made  jour  nation  beliore  that  I  demise  Shake«|Meiu«.   Ill 
the  first  to  make  him  known  to  the  Preoch  ;  forty  years  ago  I  tmnslated  ecratepl 
sagcB  from  his  Trorka,  as  also  from  those  of  Milton,  Waller,  Kochester,  Drjrdw,  Hi 
Pope.    I  can  assore  yon  that  before  mo  no  oqo  in  Franco  knew  anjthiog 
Sn^liiih  poetry,  .  .  .  For  thirty  yenva  I  was  persecuted  by  a  swnrm  of  faxtalies.  . 
I  Haid  a  long  time  ago  tliat  if  Shakeapeare  had  come  into  iho  world  in  Addison* 
his  genius  would  hftve  pOfisesEcd  that  ole^oco  anti  purity  which  render  AddiJO 
worthy  of  commcadntion.     I  aaid  that  his  f^ftiius  was  his  own,  and  that  hiJ  fl 
wero  those  of  his  ago.    In  my  opitiion  he  is  precisely  like  Lope  de  Vagi  and 
deron.    His  was  a  fino  nature,  bnt  utterly  uncul^ivateJ.     lie  had  no  recant] 
sense  of  propriety,  no  art;    lowness  and  grandeur,  buflbonery  and  auhlimitj^ 
found  in  his  works  side  by  side ;  his  tragedy  is  a  chaos  in  which  there  are  a 
iraifs  de  lumicrc. 


to  Cham  fort  d,  propos  of  the  Strati 
"  Genius  is  not  encourageii  in  Fn 


The  following  year  he  wrote 
Jubilee  (September  27,  1769) 
with  such  profuRion/' 

This  letter  to  Horace  Walpole  was  soon  forgotten  and  soon 
dieted*     The  publication  of  Lctoumeur's  translation  in   1776  broi 
the  indignation  of  the  inconstant  Voltaire  to  a  height.     Comproi 
was  henceforward  out  of  the  question.     In  the  terrific  tournament 
was  about  to  take  place  one  of  the  champions  must  remain  on  the  1 
Some  idea  of  the  great  fermentation  and  excitement  thiit  was  causec 
this  translation  of  BhakeBi^eaie's  works,  and  the  discussions  to  whi' 
led,  may  be  formed  fixun  the  fact  that  Grimri  gravely  expreflset 
fears  lest  the  patriotic  resentment  of  M.  de  Voltaire  should  troubl 
precious  harmony  that  had  long  existed  between  England  and  Fi 
For  many  years  the  most  touching  union  had  reigned  between  the  f 
and  neighbouring  nations.     How  close  it  had  been  in  the  literary  y 
may  be  seen  in  the  books  and  periodicals  of  the  time,  and  amongst 
indications  of  the  intimacy  and  sympathy  of  the  literary  men  of 
nations,  we  may  quote  the  privato  and  foif^ign  correspondence  af 
Garrick.     On  the  material  side,  Anglomania  and  Gallomania  were 
in  the  ixispective  countries.     The  French  boiTowed  their  swords,  t 
coaches,  and  thoir  fa*^hion  of  laying  out  gardens,  from  the  English ; 
in  return  appropriated  the  frills  and  furl>elows  of  the  French  Court 
In  exchange  for  cooks  and  perrufjuiers  we  sent  thorn  philosoph 
young  lords  ruined  themselves  on  princesses  of  the  Opera,  t 
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noblemen  came  over  to  our  country  and  lo»t  their  money 
li^ewmajrket  and  Doncaater. 

Letoumeur's  translation  was  pubUfihed  by  subficription,  and  its 
Bwance  was  looked  forward  to  wi^  impatience.  It  bears  the  title : 
ikapeare^  trtpfuit  cle  VAwjlau,  dedU  au  Eoi ;  with  the  epigraph, 
turn,  humaiti  nihil  cL  me  alienum  puto. — Terence.  It  was  illus- 
by  MM.  le  Bas,  Lemure,  Alliamet,  Saint-Aubin,  Prdvdt,  Chof- 
I  and  de  Launay,  and  the  plates  were  aold  independently  of  the  book, 
authors  of  the  enterprise  were  the  Comt^  de  Catuelan,  Letoumeur, 
translator  of  Young  s  Xif/kt  Thowjhts^  once  one  of  the  most  popular 
cs  in  France,  and  Fontaine-Malherl>e.  Bad  as  it  ia,  tbk  translation 
the  most  complete  and  faithful  that  had  yet  appeared.  The  transla- 
I  however,  had  very  primitive  ideRa  of  fidelity  of  rendering,  and  they 
led  the  delicate  beauties  of  Shakespeare  by  declamation.  In  the 
Letoumeur  showed  himself  very  disrespectful  towards  other 
iisea  not  less  powerful  in  their  way,  and  not  less  pure  than  that  of 
kespeare.  He  said,  absurdly  enough,  that  Shakespeare  had  dudaimd 
taste.  Moreover  he  attacked  with  volleyn  of  heavy  epigrams  the 
Gained  dignity  of  the  French  stage,  and  consequently  attacked  by  im- 
tion  Voltaire  himself,  "  It  is  a  long  time,"  wrote  Grimm  in  his 
iirable  correspondence,  *•  since  any  work  has  appeared  that  has 
BTved  more  criticism  and  more  praise,  on  which  discussion  haa  been 
J  animated,  and  on  which  public  opinion  has  been  more  divided  and 
rtain. 

who,  brought  up  from  infancy  in  the  fear  and  respect  of 
t  models,  render  them  that  exclusive  and  superstitious  wor- 
which  differs  in  no  resjiect  from  theological  intolerance,  have  looked 
the  translators  of  Shakespeare  as  sacrilegioua  men  who  wished  to 
uce  monstrous  and  barbarous  divinities  into  the  bosom  of  the 
lerland.  The  devotees  of  Ferney  could  not  witness  without  much 
Ql'humoar  the  appearanco  of  a  work  which  would  show  France  the 
rable  skill  with  which  M.  de  Voltaire  baa  appropriated  the  beauties 
Shakespeare,  and  the  no  less  admirable  bad  ftiith  with  which  he 
orda  allowed  himself  to  translate  his  works.  Those  who  wanted 
an  air  of  impartiality  have  rendered  due  justice  to  the  finest 
England,  but  have  revenged  themselves  on  the  translators. 
English,  who  were  jealous  of  the  gloiy  of  their  stage,  have  com- 
ittned  that  Shakespeare  was  translated  too  literally  j  others  found  that 
translation,  though  very  exact  in  certain  respects,  was  very  unfaith- 
ia  others;  the  majority  would  have  l>een  glad  to  have  seen  it 
French,  .  .  .  Tina  translation  has  not  i^ally  had  any  success 
Cept  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  did  not  know  Shakespeare,  and  who 
burning  to  become  acquainted  with  him,  Tlicso  read  and  de- 
Hu*d  the  trauslatioo  without  troubling  themselves  as  to  whether 
By  were  reading  English  or  French.  It  was  thus,  for  instance,  that 
*  S^daine  read  it,  and  the  i-esult  was  that  he  i^mained  for  several  days 
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in  a  kind  of  iatoxi cation  which  it  is  difficult  to  describe,  but  maj 
inmgiDe,  if  one  is  at  all  acrinuintpJ  with  his  tuiii  of  mind  and 
works," 

Grimm ^8  criticism  of  Letoiu*neur*8  work  i&  oxcellent,  and  th&t& 
}yQ  little  douht  that  if  it  had  not  Ijeen  for  ita  having  been  the  oocufiioii^ 
Voltaii^'s  scorriloua  tirade,  this  translation  would  never  have  acqiiii 
i-pputation  which  ita  litcrar}'  merits  do  not  justify.     The  first  inentij 
that  Yoltairo  makoB  of  it  is  in  a  letter  to  the  Comte  d'Argcntal,  ( 
July  19,  1776,  A  propos  of  *^nn  nomm(S  Toumeur,"  as  he  calls 
'*  Have  you  read  two  volumes  of  that  wretch  in  which  he  tri«  to 
us  consider  Shakespcai'o  on  the  only  model  of  real  tragedy  1     He 
hiin  the  dmu  du  thedtre»     Ho  sacriiiccs  all  Fi-enchmen  without  exce|: 
to   his  idol,  ju£t  as  of  old   they   used  to   »acrifice  pigs  to  Ceres. 
does  not  deign  even  to  mention  Corneille  or  Eacine,  ,  .  .     There 
already  two  volumes  printed  of  this  Shakespeare,  which  one  would 
for  fair  pieces  written  two  hundred  years  ago.     This  scribbler  ha^ 
trived  to  induce  the  King,  the  Queen,  and  the  royal  family  to  sul 
to  his  work.     Have  you  read  his  alK>minable  scrawH     Have  yoi 
hatred  suflicicDtly  vigorous  for  thia  ioipudent  imbecile  1     Will  you 
up  with  the  affront  that  he  indicts  upon  Fnince?     You  and  H.  do 
Itouville  are  too   gentle.     There  are  not  in  all  Fi-anoe  enough 
enough   dunce's   caps,  enough  ptllorica  for  such  a  rogue.      Tlio  bl( 
dances  in  my  old  veins  as  I  write  to  you  about  him.     If  he  hiis  not 
you  in  a  rago,  I  consider  you  a  model  of  impaaaiveness.     The 
point  IB  tlmt  the  monster  has  a  party  in  Fnvnce ;  and  to  crown 
calamity  and  horror,  it  was  I  wbo  first  spoke  of  this  Shakespeare ;  it 
I  who  first  showed  to  the  French  a  few  pearls  that  I  bad  found  in 
enormous  dunghcap.     I  little  exjwc-ted  that  I  should  one  day  help 
ti'cad  uuder  foot  the  crowns  of  Bacinoand  Voltaire  in  order  to  adorn 
brow  of  a  barbarian  player," 

Nothing  could  appease  the  wrath  of  Voltiiire;  nothing  could  cool 
ardour.     In  spite  of  sickness  and  age  he  ruahed  into  the  field  to  deft 
liis  tottering  literary  royalty  against  the  inipoHing  invafdon  of  the ; 
Shakespeare.     He  resolved  to  make  a  supreme  effort,  and 
■v^Tote  two  discourses  for  the  tribune  of  the  Academy.     The  day 
for  their  delivery  was  August  25,  177G,  the  anniversary  of  St.  Louia.^ 

If  wo  should  read  only  these  two  speeches,  we  might  readily 
that  the  author  was  animated  by  a  sincere  conviction  \  his  coj 
ence,  bowever,  reveals  the  spurs  of  jealousy,  passion,  and  ammir  pt 
that  pricketl  on  the  octogenarian  warrior.     In  aootber  letter  to  D\ 
tal,  drtted  July   24^  ho  writes:  *' My  deiir  ungel,  the  abominatioii ; 
desolation  is  in  the  temple  of  the   Lord,     Lekain  tells  me  that  all 
youth  of  Paris  is  in  favour  of  Letoiurneur,  that  the  English  scaffolds! 
bFothelfl  are  getting  tho  better  of  the  tragedies  of  Bacine  and  the  tic 
scenes  of  Corneille ;  that  there  is  nothing  great  or  decent  at  Pans 
cept  the  Gilleb  of  Loudon ;  and  th»t,  in  fine,  a  pi-ose  tragedy  is  aIk>uI 
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PlpreeeiLted  in  which  there  is  a  meeting  of  hutchore  that  promisca  to 
a  marveUous  effect.  I  have  seen  the  en«l  of  reason  and  taste,  I 
die  Idaving  France  barbarian  ;  but,  happily,  you  ai-o  living,  and  I 
r  myself  that  the  Queen  will  not  leavo  her  new  country,  of  which 
the  charm,  a  prey  to  savages  and  monstei-s,  I  flatter  myself  that 
Mftrechal  de  Duras  will  not  have  done  us  the  honour  to  belong  to 
iCBdemy  in  order  to  see  us  devoured  by  Hottentots.  •  *  .  1  have 
small  treatise  to  the  Academy."  Tho  treatiBe  refoxTed  to  became 
lOus  iMlres  d  VAcademie  which  he  announced  to  B'Alembert  in 
dated  July  26,  1776:  "  Lisez  mon  factum  eontre  mon  ennemi, 
ptoumeur," 

Dme  of  the  passages  of  these  letters  ajijxiai'  to  have  l>een  tfio  violent, 
on  August  4  B'Alembei-t  replied,  advising  Voltaire  to  modenito  him- 
*  both  in  his  citations  and  in  his  attacks  ifcgainst  the  translator.  Voi- 
re himself  was  t/x>  ill  to  come  And  read  hia  **  factum,"  and  so  that  duty 
upon  his  friend  D'Alembert,  to  whom  he  wrote  on  August  10 :  **  With 
|u(l  to  the  turpitudes  that  it  is  necessary  to  make  known  to  the  public, 
n>  the  coarse  words  of  tho  Engliah  mob  which  ought  not  to  be  heai-d 
Ba  Ijouvre,  would  it  be  a  bad  idea  to  skip  the  word  in  reading,  and 
■  make  the  public  wish  that  it  had  been  pronounced,  in  order  that  the 
rine  Shakesjieai-e  might  have  been  seen  in  all  ]\m  hon-or  and  incredible 
imess?  If  it  happens  to  be  you  who  deign  to  resxd,  you  will  manage  to 
t  out  of  the  difficult}',  which  after  all  ii?  piquant  enough."  A  few  days 
yst  he  announces  to  M.  de  Vaines  the  forthcoming  stance  of  the  Aca- 
Bny  :  "  On  the  25th  of  this  month,  monsieiir,  I  fight  en  champ  dos 
rider  the  standard  of  M.  d'Alembert  a^inst  Pierrot  Letonrneur,  squire 
f  Oilkts  Shakespeiu-e,  I  repeat  my  prayer  that  you  will  be  present  at 
bis  fine  feat  of  arms."  The  next  day  the  indefatigable  Voltjiirc  again 
ikes  up  the  pen  to  excite  La  Harpo  :  "  Courage  !  courage  1  My  dour 
oUcAgae.  .  ,  .  M.  d'Alembert  and  your  other  friends  are,  methinks^ 
ioiiig  patriotic  and  meritorious  work  in  daring  to  defend,  in  full  Academy, 
Jc^ihocles,  OomeiUe,  Ein^pides,  and  Ratine  against  Gilles  8hakeBpeai^ 
Ind  Pierrot  Letoumeur,  .  ,  ,  My  principal  intention  and  the  true  aim 
^f  my  work  is  to  insb-uct  Hie  public  thoroughly  as  to  all  tho  excess  of 
infamous  baseness  which  j»eople  daro  to  oppose  to  the  majesty  of  our  stage. 
It  is  dear  that  this  infamy  can  only  bo  made  known  by  litendly  trans- 
tho  rough  words  of  the  delicate  Shakespeare.  M.  d'Alemljert  will 
stop  to  utter  these  words  before  tho  ladies  .  •  .  but  he  can  pause 
the  sacramental  syllables  ,  .  .  and  thus  give  the  public  to  understand 
he  dare  not  translate  this  decent  Shakespeare  va  all  his  naked  energy; 
I  think  that  this  reticence  and  this  modesty  will  please  the  asHcmbly,  who 

rl  imagine  much  moi'e  malice  than  they  will  have  heard." 
This  adroit  manojuvre  of  Voltaire,  who  was  more  anxious  about  his 
own  laurels  than  about  those  of  Comeille  and  Racine,  needs  no  qualifica- 
HOU.    It  is  obvious  from  tho  above  quotetiona  and  from  his  correspond- 
ettceon  this  subject  in  goaersJy  that  he  attached  fiU  theimport^oe  to  the 
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faults  and  coarsenesses  of  Shakespeare,  and  never  pretended  to  remttrk 
beauties. 

At  last  the  great  day  came.  In  a  signifieant  letter  written  a  h] 
two  before  the  event  D'Alembert  wrote  to  Voltaire  aa  follows  :  "  At 
my  dear  master,  the  battle  hajs  begun » the  Bignal  haa  been  given.  Eitbiv 
Shakespeare  or  Racine  must  remain  on  the  field.  ♦  .  .  I  shall  ory^ 
Sunday  as  I  mount  to  the  charge,  '  Vive  Haint  Denis  Voltaire,  et  mwm 
Creorge  Shakespeare  1 '  " 

In  the  fii"st  of  these  famous  letters  Voltaire  characterises  ^' 
pieces  as  monstrous  farces  ;  he  expi^uaes  his  indignation  at  t  i 
Buch  productions  should  have  been  translated  and  their  author  sly 
"  divine."     He  goes  on  to  state  his  task,  which  is  to  destroy  the  i 
fliience  of  Shakespeare ;  he  employs  all  hia  efforts  to  demonstrate 
this  "  god  of  tragedy/'  as  he  denaively  names  him,  ia  full  of  vul; 
abounding  in  coai'seness,  swarming  with   quoliheta,  Punch  and 
jokes,  and  porter's  slang.     These  are  Voltaire's  own  expressions, 
proofs,  he  picks  out  certain  phi-ases  and  cxpi*essions  and  avoids 
any  general  judgment  on   Shakespeare's   works.     H©  takes  J/i 
Otftelloj  and  Ile^iri/  F.,  and  quotes  only  those  passages  in  which  the 
lace,  servants,  or  soldiers  appear ;  and  as  Shakespetire  was  realist  enon^ 
not  to  make  all  his  characters  speak  the  polished  language  of  the  Owr^ 
Voltaire  has  no  difficulty  in  finding  ground  for  his  flippant  sarcBSOi 
What !     Shakespeare  a  model  1     Shake.«;peare  the  perfecter  of  the  dlft* 
ma  tic  art  and  the  creator  of  the  theatre  in  England  1     As  for  the  old 
question  of  the  unities,  that  had  already  been  discussed  between  Voltaiff  I 
and  Lamotte ;  Saint  Benis  Voltaire  can  only  give  as  a  reason  for  mwo' ; 
tainiDg  them  the  fact  that  the  Greeks  and  Itjilians  observed  them,    h 
conclusion,  he  crteSj  proud  and  triumphant,  **  Judge   now,   courts  rf 
Eiuxjpe,  Academicians  of  all  countries,  well-educated  men  and  men  rf 
taste  in  all  countries  !     I  will  go  even  further  and  dare  to  ask  justice  rf 
the  Queen  of  France,  of  our  princesses,  of  the  daughter  of  so  many  heroei , 
who  know  how  heroes  ought  to  speak."     Such  is  the  substance  of 
first  letter.     The  second  opens  with  these  audacious  words :  **  Messi 
I  have  faithfully  laid  l)efore  your  tribimal  the  subject  of  the  qiu 
tween  Franco  and  England.     No  on©  certainly  respects  more  than 
the  great  men  that  that  island  has  produced,  and  I  have  given 
proofii  of  my  sentiments.     The  truth,  which  cannot  be  dis] 
you,  orders  me  to  avow  that  this  Shakespeare,  wild  and  absurd  as 
bad  sparks  of  genius,"     Lope  de  Vega,  who  lived  at  the  same  e 
Spain,  was,  ho  continues,  like  Shakes|>crtre,  a  mixture  of  grandeur 
extravagance.    Voltaire  then  traces  in  l.iuguage  of  studied  moderatioii 
sketch  of  the  history  of  tho  stage  in  Fmnce  and  England,  but  aoon 
note  of  depreciation  again  predominates,  and  Shakesp^ire  is  placet! 
level  with  Thcspii>.     Still,  feaiing  to  go  too  far,  Voltaire  adds  that  * 
was    the   genius   of  Shakespp.ire   that   this   Thespis  was 
Sophocles."    He  ends  by  dookring  that  it  liea  with  the  ^eadesDy 
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l«  whether  the  French  nation  is  to  abandon  the  old  classical  path  in 
to  see  the  stage  polluted  with  the  presence  of  murderers,  porters, 
168,  bufibooLS^  and  drunken  priests ;  whether  the  Court,  that  had  been 
renowned  for  its  |x>litene3s  and  taste,  is  to  be  changed  into  a 
ihop.  This  eyatematically  prejudiced  and  depi-eciatory  discourae  ends 
the  following  witty  but  inconclusive  scene  :  '*  Imagine,  messieurs, 
XIY.  in  his  gallery  at  Teiwllee,  suri-ounded  by  his  brilliant 
;  a  Gilleg,  covered  with  rags,  penetrates  the  crowd  of  heroes,  gineat 
and  beauties  who  compose  that  court ;  lie  proposes  to  them  to 
^sndon  Come  ill  o,  Kacine,  and  Moli^ro  for  a  mountebank  who  haa 
l^ppy  sallies  aud  who  ejtcels  in  contortions.  How  do  you  think  that 
||i  offer  would  be  received  ?  " 

HThe  success  of  Voltaire's  factum  was  of  no  slight  importance.     As 
^^eml>ert  had  said,  either  Shakespeare  or  Puicine  must  remain  on  tho 
^H.     Voltaire's  anxiety  to  know  the  i-esult  was  accordingly  very  gi-cat. 
^Llembert  writes  aa  follows  in  a  letter  dated  AugUiSt  27  :  "  M.  le 
Bfquis  de  Villevieille,  my  dear  and  illustrious  master,  was  to  have  left 
W  Ferney  eorly  yesterday  morning  :  ho  intended  to  run  a  few  post-hoi^ses 
O  death  in  order  to  be  the  first  to  bring  you  the  news  of  your  success* 
Et  was  all  that  you  could  deaii-e.     Your  reflections  gave  much  pleasure, 
ind  were  very  much  applauded.    ...   I  need  not  tell  you  that  the 
English  who  were  there  left  very  dissatisfied,  and  even  a  few  Frenchmen 
who,  not  content  with  being  beaten  by  land  and  by  sea,  wished  that  we 
ibould  also  be  be*ten  on  the  stage.    ,    .    ,    I  read  your  discourses  with 
the  zeal  and  intei^st  that  the  good  cause  inspires  and,  I  may  add, 
all  tho  interest  of  my  vanity ;  for  I  was  determiacd  not  to  let  this 
ion  miss  fii-e  when  I  undertook  to  put  the  fuse  to  it.     I  regret  very 
the  slight  omissions  that  had  to  he  made  in  order  to  avoid  scan- 
devout  people  and  the  ladies ;  but  what  I  was  able  to  preserve 
much  laughter  and  contributed  largely^  as  I  had  hoped,  to  win  the 
.    •    ."     Shakespeare,  howevtT,  did  not  lack  defenders,  and  the 
w^it    on   with     more  or   Ipss  violence    until   \''oltaire's  deaths 
16  Neckor  wrote  to  Gairiik  in  October  1776,  informing  him  that 
Voltaire  and  some  other  French  wits  had  taken  advantage  of  his  mo- 
mentary retirement  from  the  stage  to  endeavour  to  dethrone  Shakespeare 
"Afifor  myself,"  she  writes,  **  it  is  in  vain  that  people  try  to  show  me 
*Tors  of  taste  or  even  of  judgment  in  this  author.    I  always  reply,  *  You 
wve  only  seen  his  corpse ;  I  have  seen  him  when  the  soul  animated  Mb 
Wj/"    After  this  elegant  compliment  to   Garrick,  Madame  Necker 
wds  that  Mrs.  Montagu  had   been  kind  enough  to  carry  two  pots  of 
"ittottd  paste  and  a  little  bag  of  sweetmeats,  which  she  took  the  libei-ty 
to  l>P9sent  to  Madame  Garrick.     Mrs.   Elizabeth  Montagu  was,  in  all 
JJTobability,  present  at  the  aearice  of  the  Academy  when  Voltaire's  dia- 
wuraes  were  read^  and  she  appears  to  have  at  once  set  to  work  to  write 
tt«  Apology /or  Shakespearej  which  was  translated  into  French  and  pul^- 
^jhjd  at  Pari*   in  1777.    Mrs.   Montagu's  Ei9ay  on  the  Genitis  of 
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f^'hakespeare  (published  m  1760)  had  in  some  way  been  the  oocaaoaj 
Voltaire's  letters  to  the  Academy,  The  English  writers  have 
many  allusionB  to  thu  controversy}  and  Frdron,  the  most  obstinftte 
aarcastic  critic  of  Yoltaire,  translates  in  his  Annee  ZiUeraire  (1769| 
long  article  from  the  London  Evening  Post,  entitled  "Pu 
Shakespeare  et  des  pontes  dramatiqiies  gi-ecs  et  fi'an<^aia,  avec  qt 
i-emarques  siir  les  jugements  faux  imrtds  par  M.  de  Voltaire,* 
article  itself  might  vot-y  ^ell  have  como  from  the  pen  of  Mrs. 
The  Chevalier  Rutlidge,  an  Imh  officer  in  Fitzjames*  regiment,  aut 
the  Bureau  d* Esprit ^  a  lively  skit  on  Mndamo  Gooffrin  and  her 
also  took  up  the  cudgels  in  the  cause  of  Shakespeare,  and 
pamphlet,  entitled  Observations  d  Messieurs  de  tAcctdhnie  Fra7iJ^<im 
aujet  d*une  lettre  de  M.  de  Voltaire  (Paris,  1776),  which  is  not 
able  for  ita  moderate  and  courteous  tone,  however  good  its  reasoning 
be.  Another  defender  of  Shakespeare  was  Joseph  Baretti,  who 
violent  and  badly-expressetl  Discours  »ur  Shakespeare  et  sur  M,  cU 
taire  (London:  Noui'se,  1777).  This  Baretti  was  a  friend 
8f>ondent  of  Oarrick,  Burke,  and  Johnson,  who  carried  their  fr 
so  far  as  to  bear  e\*idence  as  to  his  good  character  when  he  was  tried : 
acquitted  on  a  capital  charge  in  consequence  of  a  street  brawl  in  wl 
he  had  lieen  involuntarily  involved.  He  was  secretary  for  the  ftrt 
con-espondencc  of  the  Royal  Academy  and  the  author  of  an  English- ItaUu' 
dictionary  which  is  still  used.  La  Harpe,  who  was  of  course  a  cUssicU* 
and  a  fair  xepresentativ  e  of  the  unreformed  taste  of  that  period »  and  itl 
the  Siime  time  a  friend  of  VoUaiie,  calls  Baretti  a  sort  of  madman  (wif 
psp^ce  de  /ou).  In  one  passage  Baretti  says  that  he  would  give  one  of  j 
his  fingers  to  have  written  the  single  rOle  of  **  Caliban  "  in  the  Temp^ 
"  Cos  sophismes,"  writes  La  Harpe,  "  de  trois  on  quatre  ^nergiim^nee 
s'eflTorcent  de  mettre  lem*  Shakespeiiro  au-dtfS-sus  des  Sophocles  et 
Euripides,  df!S  Corneille  et  dea  Hacine,  eont  au  nombre  des  extrai 
de  I'eaprit  humain." 

Fi-eron  sums  up  the  merits  of  the  case  of  Voltaire  v,  Shal 
in  his  T'ej^rt  of  the  seance  of  the  Academy  at  which  VoltairoV  k 
was  read.*  **  Mais,  en  v^ritc,  a  quoi  jjcuse  done  Monsieur  d'Alfl(j| 
bert?  Aiu'oit-il  8<i*rieusement  pris  i  t4che  do  couvrii*  de  ridicule  ffiOJi 
pauvTe  ami  do  Ferney  et  de  le  faire  sitHer  dans  ses  vieux  jouraT 
*'  Such,"  writes  Fr^'TOn,  **  was  the  reflection  of  a  grave  militarj'  hub 
as  he  came  out  of  the  Academy  after  hearing  this  famous  letter  rewL 
Indeed,  sir,  the  gall,  the  indecency  and  the  scurrility  of  this  diatrik 
against  ShakeBpeare  are  hai'dly  to  be  i>ai'doned  to  the  old  age  of  M-  ^^ 
Voltaii-e."  Fr^ron  attributes  vci^y  justly  Voltaire's  bitterness  to  his 
wounded  attiour-propre.  The  Comte  de  Catu^lan,  Letourneur,  and  Fon* 
taine-Mallierbe  had  dared  U>  triinslate  the  works  of  Shiikespeare  and  tfl 
write  a  preface  of  one  hundiied  and  thirty  pages  without  saying  a  siagle 
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tn  prniFe  of  Voltaire.  The  copj  of  the  work  destined  for  Femey 
»nv<?d  irithoat  tlie  nstud  Hterary  paa^xnrt.  It  was  badly  received  ;  the 
^ntfi  of  the  chiteaa  flew  into  a  rage^  lung  violently  for  one  of  his 
iefekari^R,  and  dictated  his  diatribe  on  the  spot.  Grimm  was  more  chari- 
Ade,  bat  perhaps  not  so  n^j-  the  truth,  when  he  said  that  Voltaire  had 
Klken  cvii  of  Shakespeare,  af^  having  been  his  adnitrvr,  in  ordi*r  to 
I  others  from  att<3upting  what  ^ey  could  not  have  done  with  such 
as  he,  and  therefore  he  fiBiy«,  *'  C'est  peot-^tre  encore  une  tr^- 
vre, 
Wliate\*er  may  have  been  Voltaire's  motives,  he  remamed  firm  in  his 
opinions  about  Shakespeare  to  his  dying  day.  The  English  touriirtH 
pilgrims  who  visited  him  at  Femey  wasted  their  jMiins  in  trying  to 
the  patriarch  of  letters  modify  his  sentence  on  their  national  poet. 
night  at  Femey,"  wrote  Moore,  **when  the  conversation  turned 
the  genins  of  Shakespeare,  Voltaire  declaimed  against  the  impm- 
and  absurdity  of  introducing  into  tragedy  vulgar  characters  and 
and  crawling  dialogue  ;  he  cited  several  instances  where  our  poet 
offended  agninivt  this  rule,  even  in  his  most  touching  pjecest.  A 
leman  of  the  company,  a  zealous  admirer  of  Shakespeare,  oljservml, 
e  seeking  to  excuse  our  celebrated  comjmtriot,  that  although  Ijlm 
were  taken  fix>m  amongst  the  pe*>ple,  they  wore  none  the  le»s 
from  nature."  Voltaire's  reply  might  perhaps  be  thought  coarse 
odem  ears.  It  suffices  to  say  that  it  gave  a  reason  for  wearing 
hes,  and  that  it  may  be  found  in  Moore^s  View  of  Soeiett/  umi 
ners  in  France^  Swifzerlatid,  ami  Germany.* 
The  eccentric  Martin  Sherlock,  chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Berry,  paid 
t  to  Voltaire  in  April  1776,  just  before  the  curious  incident  that 
have  just  been  considering.  He  waa  not  yet  lashed  into  a  atutn  of 
by  Letoumeur's  translation,  and  contented  himself,  n&  Sherlock  puts 
with  saying  many  horrible  things  agaim^t  Moses  and  Shakespcju^." 
another  occasion,  as  they  were  visiting  tlio  libraiy  at  Feniey,  Shor- 
,  who  was  a  bit  of  a  tiift-huntor,  flattered  the  ]*utriarch  by  R|K?iiking 
hixa,  of  his  aristocratic  Eoglisli  acquainttmces.  Sherlock  rciiiiu'ketl 
that  Lord  Bolingbroke  and  Voltaire  were  at  one  on  thiti  ]>oint 
English  had  not  a  single  good  tragedy,  "  That  h^  true/'  Vol- 
replied  ;  "  Cato  is  excellently  written  ;  Addison  had  much  taste, 
the  abyss  between  taste  and  genius  is  immense.  Shakespeare  had 
genius,  but  no  taste ;  he  spoilt  thei  taste  of  tho  nation ;  he 
their  taste  for  two  hundred  years  ;  and  that  which  h^m  been  the 
of  a  nation  for  two  hundred  years  will  be  theii-  tajato  for  two  thou- 
that  taste  b^x>me8  a  religion,  and  there  are  in  that  country  many 
ical  worshippers  of  that  author."  In  the  samo  convenmiion  Vol- 
put,  as  clearly  as  it  could  be  put,  the  real  state  of  the  <|ue»tion  of 
^  comparative  merita  of  the  English  and  French  dramatic  authors. 
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Skerlock   observed   that  the    English    preferred  Comeille  to  Bi 
"  That/'  replied  Voltaire,  '*  h  because  the  English  do  not  know  enoi 
of  the  French  tongue  to  feel  the  beauties  of  the  language  of  KAcinej 
the  harmony  of  his  versification  :  Comeille  pleases  them  more 
he  is  more  sttiking ;  but  Eacine  pleases  the  Ft'ench  because  he  has  mc 
sweetness  and  tenderness." 

One  day,  in  1778,  Voltaire  and  Diderot  were  discusBing  thi&gi 
general  at  the  Hotel  de  Villette,  the  very  house  in  which  Voltaire 
Shortly  after  warda  the  con  versa  tiou  turned  upon  Shakespeare,  " 
monsieur,"  exclaimed  Voltaire  violently,  "can  you  prefer  a  u 
devoid  of  taste  to  Virgil,  to  Eacine  I  I  would  as  lief  that  we 
abandon  the  Apollo  Belvedere  for  the  Saint-Christophe  of  Notre-] 
Diderot  remained  discountenanced  and  embarrassed  for  a  moment, 
**  But  what  would  you  say,  monsieur,  if  you  saw  that  immense 
Chriatophe  walking  and  coming  forward  in  the  streets  with  his  limbs i 
colossal  stature?"  This  Saint-Christophe  was  a  gigantic  statue,  a 
of  coloaaufi,  that  had  been  placed  in  the  nave  of  Notre-Dame  by  Ant 
des  Easarta,  chamberlain  of  Charles  VII.  It  disappeared  in  1784 
the  E evolution  broke  out.  We  quote  the  words  of  Voltaire  to  show 
he  cherished  his  animosity  against  Shakespeare  up  to  the  very  last, 
he  died  on  May  30, 1 778.  As  for  the  comparison  that  Voltaire  emplojed' 
it  was  afterwards  admirably  worked  up  by  Diderot,  who  said  ;  **  Moi,  jt' 
ne  comparerai  Shakespeare  ni  k  TApollon  du  Belvedere,  ni  au  Gladiatem, 
ni  a  AntinoiiB,  ni  k  THereule  de  Glyoon,  mais  au  SaintrChristophe  dtj 
Notre-Dame,  colosse  informe,  grossi^rement  sculpte,  mais  dana  lea  jambai  | 
duquel  nous  {)asserionfl  toua  sans  que  notre  front  touch^t  see  partiM, 
honteuses." 
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Melek  the  SulUn,  tired  and  wan, 
Kodded  at  noon  on  his  divan. 

Beside  the  fountain  lingered  near 
JavIl  the  hard,  and  the  vizier — 

Old  YtsvF,  cross  and  hard  to  please; 
Then  JamIl  sang,  in  words  like  these. 

Slim  is  Butheina — slim  is  she 
As  hcttghs  of  the  Ardka  tree ! 

"Nay,"  quoth  the  other,  teath  between, 
"  Lean,  if  you  will — I  call  her  lean." 

Sweet  is  Bviheina — sweet  as  mii«. 
With  smiles  that  like  red  bubbles  shine/ 

*'  True,— by  the  Prophet ! "  YtJSUF  said. 
''  She  makes  men  wander  in  the  head ! " 

Dear  is  Butheina — a/*  /  more  dear 
Than  all  the  maidens  of  Ka^shmeer  I 

**  Dear,"  came  the  answer,  quick  as  thought, 
"Dear  .  .  and  yet  always  to  be  bought." 

So  JamIl  ceased.     But  still  Life's  page 
Shows  diverse  unto  Youth  and  Age : 

And,  be  the  song  of  Ghouls  or  Gods, 
Time,  like  the  Sultdn,  sits  .  .  and  nods. 

AUSTIN  DOBSON, 
roL^^Liii. — Jra  254.  \^, 
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CHAPTER   VL 
A  IlAZAi^Boija  Bkscent. 


^"^J. 


T  wiin  soon  made 
to  the  gueata  at 
'  'It  I'd  mariite  that 
Honourable  George 
lius  Josoeline  aoi 
s^  li^jf*,  daughter  wotild  h 
the  ^rtW<?  <rfidU 
their  preaenoe  •,  hul 
.  ,  .  ,>iA.j^sr^  '^  ^9^^^^^ft  ;u]t4£ill^l    ^'^^  ^V  BO  means  I 

among  tlie  great  p 
with  considerable  i 
ami  bittenieaa,  was,^ 
were  they  to  sit  t 
the  very  eai'liest  ag^ 
question  has  alwaji 
11  sypi*emo  one,  aa< 
much  to  my  oonteij 
wlieti  I  i-ejid  of  tL< 
uent  specimens  of  1 
nity  who  have  nuide  a  point  of  this  mutter  of  precedence,  and  i 
living  ones  concerning  themselves  about  it,  and  reflect  that  I  n 
don^t  care  one  button  wliei-e  I  sit,  |ii'OviJed  the  chair  is  co| 
able  and  not  in  a  dr:night,  I  cannot  but  experieueo  some  sensal 
superiority.  To  my  miiiflj  there  arc  few  thinj^s  so  carious  as  toj 
lady  arranging  befoiehund  the  position  of  iier  guests  at  the  dinner 
without  the  least  regard  to  how  A,  aa  a  neighbour,  is  likely  to  | 
with  B,  but  solely  according  to  the  great  principles  of  Dehreit :  th« 
of  which  is  sometimes  very  curious.  ' 

•*  By  Jove,  sir,"  a  gi"eat  jmiuter  once  confided  to  me,  **  if  that  wrJ 
woman  "  (mentioning  a  hostess  of  considerable  fashion)  "  did  no 
me  down  to  dinner  after  a  captain  in  a  marching  regiment^  as  thi( 
had  been  a  painter  and  glazier  1 " 
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individna)  wrongs,  as  I  tokl  Mm^  will  sometimes  be  inilicted ; 
ft  social  order  in  the  general  muBt  be  maintained,  or  wliere  are  we  1 
ke  person  who  has  the  moat  right  to  comj>lain,  on  such  occasions,  is 
i  master  of  the  honae^  who^  with  a  lifit  of  couples  as  long  as  that  of 
B  greyhounds  at  a  coiirsiug  meeting  crumpled  up  in  liis  hand,  walks 
out  Kis  drawing-room  before  dinner  like  a  man  with  something  heavy 
It  his  mind,  and  sepanit^  the  most  sociable  paiia,  **  You  miiatn't  take 
ml  girl,  Plantagenet/'  ho  whispers  ;  "  you  must  tiike  Lady  Dowdey." 

he  shrinks  into  a  comer,  takes  his  list  out  again  as  though  it  were 

t  he  was  about  to  serve  uf>ou  his  guests,  and  he  very  much  ashamed 

and  extracts  another  sentence  of  sepamtion, 
a  private  house,  whatever  peq>lexity  and  agony  of  mind  arc  thus 
no  by  the  master  of  it,  the  question  of  precedence  m  tlius  managed 

bow,  but  at  a  table  tVhoie  matters  are  different.  "  Scuiority/'  as  n 
lie,  prevails  over  the  **  nomination  system,"  and  those  who  have  Ijcen 
ngest  at  the  hotel  take  the  highest  phice  at  the  Tx>ard.  It  is  far  from 
lAlogoua  to  the  theory  of  tbo  survival  of  the  fittest,  since  in  the  case 
r  the  Ultramarine  it  might  actually  liave  hapjiened  thix>iigli  death,  or 
iiBiOire  fiashionable  sort  of  "  departure,"  that  such  peraons  as  Mr.  and 
Enl  Wallace  should  have  found  themselves  at  the  top  of  tho  mahogany 
lii^e.  Indeed,  that  very  argument  was  made  use  of,  with  her  accustomed 
Irectneas^  by  Mrs*  Ai-mytage,  when  niaiiitaining  against  Jlrs.  Jemiynge 
bat  the  new  arrivals  should  sit  at  her  own  right  hand,  *^  They  have  a 
laim.  to  it,'*  she  urged,  *'  by  social  position  ;  whereas  if  you  stick  to  tho 
lolel  reflations,  they  will  have  to  sit  Ijelow  the  Wallaces — a  position 
thviously  repulsive  to  one's  sense  of  right," 

But  Mrs.  JenD3mge,  who  always  shook  when  agxtat<?d,  objected  liko  a 
teiy  aspen  leaf;  she  foresaw  that  with  ]VIrs.  Aruaytage  on  one  side  of 
iwm,  and  Mi*.  Fels|)ar  on  the  other,  her  daughter  and  hei-self  would 
be  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  the  Joscel^ns — a  position  of 
hIEuis  she  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  accede  to. 

•"You  want  to  keep  them  all  to  yourself,  Mrs.  Armytiige,"  she  said, 
■with  unwonted  coiu^e,  "  and  we  won't  submit  to  it.  What  is  your 
opiaion,  Mrs.  Lotbl" 

Mrs,  Lett,  whose  place  at  dinner  was  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table, 

]  fi|nned  that  the  ordinary  rules  of  the  hotel  ahonld  not  be  infidoged. 

j       "The  rule  of  the  hotel,"  said  Mrs.  Armytoge,  boldly,  *' is  that  all 

(cnonal  friends,  even  though  they  may  not  havo  arrived  at  the  same 

Mbm)p  sit  next  to  one  another  at  dinner,  and  the  Joscelyns  are  my  jiei'sonal 

fijeods — that  is,  they  have  now  become  so." 

"By  adoption  1 "  inquired  Miss  Jennynge,  stung  to  sarcasm. 

"No,  miss;  by  community  of  idciis,  and— and  by  equality  of  social 
position  ;  that  is  to  say,  though  my  husband's  nam©  may  not  be  actually 

In  tho  Peerage,  his  pre-eminence  in  the  scientiGc  world I  beg 

your  pardon^  Miss  Jennynge ;  I  did  not  catch  your  exceedingly  courteous 
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**  1  said  '  Rubbish,'  "  obsei'ved  tbat  young  lady,  calmly  ;  and  i 
Mrs.  Amijiage  wag  very  well  aware  that  she  had  done  so. 

Then  an  idea  entered  that  great  woman's  mind  which  could  o: 
have  occuiTGtl  to  one  with  a  genius  for  administration  ;  she  resolred, 
other  great  rulers  of  mankind — such  as  emperors  and  kings — have 
before  her  when  oppi-eased  by  circimifltancea,  namely,  to  i^move 
Beat  of  government  altogether* 

*a'll   tell   you   what  I'll  do,"  she  said,  with  an  air  befitting 
momentous  character  of  her  resol?©;   "I  shall  migrate  to  the 
of  the  tablcj  and  sit  with  them  flftreS' 

**  A  very  good  plan,"  observed  Mrs.  Lntt,  who  would  thus 
brought  into  close  proximity  with  the  deaired  objects,  *'  and  one  w 
will  content  all  parties/* 

'*  If  you   ^o  there   you   s^hall  stop   there ! "   cried  Miss  Jenn 
vehemently.     '*  Mamma,  remember  you  will  henceforth  take  the  head 
the  table.'* 

This  terrible  thretit  was  not  without  its  effect  upon  Mrs.  Ann 

Pope  Clement  and  bis  9ucces3oi*s  who  i^moved  from  the  Eternal 
to  Avignon,  it  will    l>e  remembered,  did  not  stay  very  long  th 
were  glad  enough  to  get  back  to  Rome.    And,  supposing  they  hnd 
the  Vatican  occupied  by  somebody  else  I 

li  Yeiy  good/'  said  Mi"s.  Armytage,  in  a  tone  of  quiet  resigna 
"  then  let  matters  run  their  own  course.** 

Fi-om  this,  one  would  have  ipiagined  that  she  would  have  taken 
fyrther  action  in  the  affair  ;  but  she  was  not  one  of  those  diploma' 
ivho  advocate  a  masterly  inaction,  and  let  things  slide.  She  put  on 
outdoor  things,  and  sallied  forth  ia  the  direction  taken  by  the  ProfoMe! 
A  husband*H  ear  ia  doubtless  the  most  fitting  one  in  which  a  wife 
confide  her  troubles ;  but  then  he  must  not  have  a  bee  (or  a  batt*- 
fly)  in  hia  bonnet.  The  erudition  of  Timothy  Armytage,  F.Il,S.  an^ 
V.F,R.S.,  had  so  abaorbetl,  not  to  say  corrupted,  hia  brain,  that  be  ccHiW 
no  more  understand  the  delicjicies  of  a  question  of  precedence  than 
schoolboy.  After  pureniug  the  cliff-path  for  a  few  hundred  yards, 
diverged  into  a  quiet  cove,  where  she  knew  Mr.  Aird  and  Davey  i 
usually  to  be  found  at  that  jjeriod  of  the  afternoon.  Tlie  descent  ▼•• 
not  exisy  for  a  lady  of  her  build  and  stature  ;  nor  could  little  Davey  hiT* 
accomplished  it  but  for  the  help  of  hia  father's  hand,  which  never 
unclaspetl  its  hold  till  they  reached  the  Rhore.  They  came  hither  for 
Davey 'h  lessons  in  geography,  history,  and  spelling,  which  were  cam^" 
on  in  a  singular  manner.  By  no  means  from  want  of  wita,  but  of  oppor- 
tunity, and  from  chronic  ill  health,  the  child  was  backward  in  t^ 
studies  ;  which  were  pursued  in  summer  time  not  in  the  ordinary  fe:iliio'^ 
witJi  books  and  slates  at  all,  but  in  the  open  air.  Mr,  Aird  dreW 
maps,  and  figures,  and  worda  upon  the  silver  sand  with  his  waUdni?' 
stick,  and  gave  hts  Ifctiu'es  Btib  Jove^  like  a  philosopher  of  old.  Here  tb« 
paraUel  would  have  ended^ — for  the  old  Indian  was  by  no  means  a  ^^^ 
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as  to  p&tieDce  and  temper — had  not  paternal  love  stepped  in,  and, 
very  uDpromisLog  materia!,  fashioned  a  most  tender  teacher, 
»  too,  had  his  little  stick,  with  which  he  journeyed  over  the  four 
of  the  globe — delaying  moat  in  Asia,  where  jungles  and  tigers 
t  abound,  whereof  his  father  had  much  to  tell  him ;  totted  up 
sums  in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  ;  and  cultivated  literature.  It 
pretty  sight  (savo  for  those  who  can  only  recognise  that  beauty 
th  is  but  skin  deep)  to  see  the  gun-browned  and  i^-ithered  man 
Irting  to  the  child  of  his  old  age  these  rudiments  of  knowledge.  The 
Han  in  the  teacher's  face  was  well  undei'stood  by  the  pupil,  but  a 
I^B^rave  anxiety  that  also  lurked  there  was  unintelligible  to  him. 
^^Bbre  other  reasons  for  that  look  of  pain ;  but  what  was  secretly 
ring  at  his  father's  heart  was  the  preBentiment  that  these  immature 
of  the  tree  of  knowledge  were  doomed  never  to  rijjen  ;  that  the 
^himself  had  the  seeds  of  early  death  in  him.  It  was  not  solely 
he  was  his  only  child  that  Httlo  Davey  was  his  father's  idol,  but 
he  had  a  foreboding  that  he  would  at  no  distant  date  have  only 
memory  of  him  to  enshrine.  It  was  the  opinion  of  a  great  doctor 
lad  consulted  that  his  son  had  remained  in  India  a  year  too  long ; 
vdict  bitterer  than  wormwood  to  him,  since  he  himself  had  retained 
there,  partly  becjiuse  the  lonely  man  could  not  bear  to  part  with 
and  partly  because,  in  just  twelve  months,  a  large  pension  would 
tte  due,  after  which  he  could  return  home  and  dwell  thera  The 
1,  however,  was  England  and  not  Scotland,  the  cUmate  of  which  was 
ere  for  Davey. 

Ke  afternoon  in  question,  the  pair,  after  going  thi'ough  their 
d  curriculum,  had  travelled  together  to  the  father's  birthplace 
which  occupiedf  on  their  map,  by  the  bye,  a  much  larger  apace 

that  allotted  to  it  by  hydrogi'aphers),  and  were  putting  the  usual 
ihing  touch  to  their  laboui's,  which  consisted  in  the  formation  of  the 

**  Edith  "  upon  the  sands  by  Mr.  Aii-d,  and  the  copying  of  it  by 
child— a  sacred  conclusion  to  tho  lessons  for  the  day,  for  it  was  his 

mother's  name.     As  Mr.  Aird  stood  regarding  the  rough  letters 
eb  the  tide  was  presently  to  erase,  but  which  were  engraved  on  hia 

innermost  heart  aa  on  a  tombstone  beneath  which  she  lay,  his 

ition  was  arrested  by  a  smothered  voice  from  the  cliff  above. 
**  Mr.  Aird,  Mr.  Aird,  my  head  is  going  round  !  I  want  you  to  help 
down ! " 

fie  looked  up  and  beheld  what  he  judged,  by  the  voice,  to  be  Mra. 
ftytage ;  her  face  was  averted  from  him,  and  kept  close  to  the  chlF, 

which  she  had  been  proceeding  Imck wards,  and  on  all  fours,  until 
ftnd  giddiness  had  checked  her  progress. 

Confound  the  woman,  what  does  she  want  here  1 "  he  muttei-ed. 

I'm  going,  I*m  falling ! "  continued  the  lady,  in  piteous  accents.    **  I 

be  dashed  to  pieces ;  help,  help  ! " 

n  spite  of  this  urgent  appeal^  to  which  little  Dt^vey  al»o  added  hia 
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entreaties  ("  8ho'll  roll  down,  papa,  and  come  flop  "),  he  (ji 
the  sand  ovor  both  tlie  namc-s  \nth  his  stick  before  pi 
rescue.     Ho  was  a  kindhenrtod   man  at  bottom,  but  he  had  a 
proportion,  and  rather  than  leavo  that  sajcred  name  for  smdi  a 
IVIi's.  Armytage  to  p^k  at,  he  would  have  seen  her  roll  twice 
distance,  which,  indeed,  was  not  very  considerable. 

At  present,  however,  she  resembled  not  bo  much  a  daw 
birds  of  prey  which ,  having  been  shot  by  the  keeper,  arc  nailed  to 
door  of  his  master's  baim ;  or  rather,  perha]i«,  from  her  majestic  sizi,  i 
spread  eagle  of  Frusaia.     Only  those  whose  heads  are  apt  to  "go' 
*'  turn  round  "  when  confronted  with  precipices,  can  fully  appreciate! 
I>osition.     When  Bhe  heard  Mr,    A  ird  scrambling  slowly  up  toi 
her,  she  uttered  an  ejaculation  of  thankfulness,     "  I  should  have 
gone,"  she  said,  *'  in  another  moment.     Pi-ay  don't  leave  me.** 

'*  Butj  my  dear  madam,  I  can't  stay  here  all  day  upon  all  foi 
You  must  make  an  effort." 

"  I  tell  you  I  can't;  I  scarcely  dare  to  breathe — Good  gracious  I" j 

Here  a  large  stone,  upon  which  one  of  her  feet  rested,  gave  way, 
nearly  carried  away  her  would-be  deliverer  in  its  descent.     The 
of  this  support  made  the  poor  lady's  position  to  the  last  decree 
carious.     She  would  have  said  her  prayers,  but  such  was  her  agonj 
mind,  that  she  could  not  recall  them  to  her  recollection* 

"  Take  hold  of  me,"  she  raurmui*ed,  piteoualy ;  "  take  hold  of  ma 

*'My  dear  madam,"  replied  Mr.  Aii'd — whose  countenance,  I 
afraid,  indicated  much  more  amusement  than  anxiety — *^  if  I  do  so^l 
must  be  by  the  leg." 

'*  By  all  means/*  Kiid  the  lady,  eagerly — &he  felt  that  it  was  no 
for  false  delicacy — "take  hold  of  it  tight/' 

By  this  means,  and  following  her  preserver  inch  by  inch,  she 
plished  the  descent  in  safety. 

"  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Aird,"she  said /presently, 'as  soon  as  she  fot 
her  footing  and  her  breath,  **  I  am  f^reatly  obliged  to  you." 

**  I  assure  you,  madam,"  he  replied,  with  a  1h>w,  "that  it  gave 
much  pleasure  to  a.ssist  you." 

*' And  only  to  tliink/*  she  cried,  *'that  I  should  have  incurred 
peril  on  an  errand  of  mercy  I " 

"  That  indeed  seems  very  surprising/*  returned  her  deliverer,  gravely. 

**  Yo8  ;  I  came  to  seek  you— and  your  dear  Ijoy."     Here,  in  lool 
solemnly  upwards  to  give  evidence  of  her  jsincerity,  she  caught  sight' 
4he  cliff.     "  Good  gracious  !  "  she  exclnimeil ;  *'  liow  am  I  ever  to  get 
linr' 

♦*  Wo  will  HOC  to  that  nftenrards/'  said   Mr.  Aird,  drily. 
accomplish  the  errand  of  mercy." 

"  Well  J  it's  about  poor  Mr.  JosceHne  and  his  daughter*  I  have  jn*t 
made  their  acquaintance,  and  a  more  interesting  couple  you  cannot 
imagine/' 
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Jndee^l !  "  ansverod  Mr.  Aird,  in  a  tone  which  immistakably  con- 
"  They  don't  interest  ^ne  in.  tho  least/' 
Toor  Mr.  Josceline  is  a  great  invalid,  Mr.  Aii-d,  liko  yonrself," 
'Who  told  you  I  was  a  gi'eat  invalid,  ma'am t"  inqiured  tho  old 
i^  sharply, 
a  matter  of  fact  Mra.  Ai'myti^e  had  gathered  from  one  of  the 
;8erT;ftnt8  tbat  Mr.  Aird  waa  occasionally  subject  to  great  ]>ain,  nud 
imped  to  the  conclusion,  which,  indeed,  wag  a  correct  one,  that  he 
victim  of  some  chronic  complaint. 
^Nobody  told  me,"  she  cried ;  "  but  I  gathemd  fi"om  the  expi-ession 
^our  face  that  you  were  a  suflTercr.     If  it  m  not  bo,  I  am  delighted  to 
p  it-     I  am  sure  yon  will  not  feel  leas  for  those  who  do  Buffer.     Mr. 
celine  is  a  martyr  to  rheumatism  of  the  heart." 
**  He  must  be  a  very  communicative  individual,  madam,  to  have  told 
all  that  on  so  shoit  an  acr]uaintjviicc," 

r*  On  the  conti-ary ;  he  is  a  reserved  man,  but  one  who  cjin  appreciate 
reciprocate  genuine  sympathy,  lie  and  his  daugliter  wish  to  com© 
he  iabfe  (Vh&fr.  this  afternoon ;  but  their  jdiicoa  will  be  next  the  door, 

ris  afraid  of  the  draught.  He  did  not  t4?ll  me  so,  you  will  under- 
but  I  gatheiied  it.  Now  it  atnick  me  that  you  would  not  mind 
Ing  them  have  your  soata^-whirh  are  quite  sheltered— and  mo^Tng 
Ti  a  csouple  of  places." 

"  My  dear  madam,  I  have  not  the  least  objection  to  your  new 
dda  sitting  on  my  side  of  the  tal>le,  but  why  should  they  not  sit  below 
ttbd  of  above  us  1 " 

il  thought  of  that  of  course ;  that  would  be  the  proper  course  ;  hut 
\  would  separate  your  dear  boy  from  his  friend  Mr,  Vernon.    And  if 
f  went  below  him  there  would  l>e  the  draught  again." 
**  Don't  send  away  Mr.  Vernon,  papa,"  plearied  little  Bavey.     *'  I 
|Mr.  Vernon." 

■[That's  just  what  I  thought,"  obeopved  Mrs.  Armytage  ;  "  I  aaid  to 
br»  *  There's  little  Davoy  and  hia  friend  to  be  considered,' " 
Pi  am  obliged  to  you,  madam,"  said  Mr,  Aird,  his  natural  astiite- 
■  failing  him   for  once  in  view   of  this  proof  of  Bolicitude  for  Idii 
ipring.     **  You  may  tell  Mr.  Joeoeline  that  ho  may  have  my  placo 
ib  pleasure." 
That  iii  only  what  1  expected  of  you,"  exclaimed   Miis.  Armyt^age, 
rever,  without  somo  secret  exultation  at  the  succcbs  of  hor  di[)lo- 
•*  I  wad  sure  you  would   lie  glad  to  oblige  a  gentleman  of  Mr, 
j's  quality.     Now,  if  I  could  only  get  up  that  cliff." 
Hiis  aspiration  had  preoceupiotl  ln»r  mind,  or  hhe  wouhl  never  have 

^i  her  satiBfaction  in  termn  so  injudicious,  which  aroused,  if  not 
panion's  suspicions,  at  least  his  prejudices.     Ho  had  reigned 
■erne  for  too  many  yeara  as  Chief  Commissioner  at  Bundelcumbad  to 
the  pretcnmons  of  any  BritiRh  Brahmin,  and  thought  himself  as 
ft  person  of  quality  as  this  sprig  of  nobility. 
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**  I  drajBfged  yon  down,  mndain,"  he  observed,  coldly;  **  but  I  he 
tell  yon  that  I  am  quite  iiBequal  to  the  task  of  di-agging  you  np. 

**  Pray  don't  say  that,    Mn  Aird,"  pleaded  the  lady.     Time 
getting  on,  and  the  idea  of  being  late  at  the  table  d^hdie  on  a  bq] 
occasion  presented  itself  to  her  in  colours  of  eclipse.      "  I  could 
attempt  such  a  thing,  alone," 

"  Nevertheless,  when  the  tide  comes  up,  in  about  half  an  hour/' 
the  other,  looking  at  bis  watch,  "I  think  you  will  make  an 
Bavey,  my  boy,  you  and  I  must  be  going.** 

**  You  would  never  desert  a  female  in  digtrese,"  exclaimed  the 
innate  lady. 

"  Of  course  not,  my  dear  madam  ;   1*11  send  a  boat  round  from 
village.     The  Pi*o feasor  will  come  for  you  himself,  no  doubt.    1*11 
Mrs.  Trant  about  the  change  of  places,  and  ask  her  to  keep  an 
warm  for  you." 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  child,  he  had  already  ascended  the 
beyond  her  reach,  or  it  ia  certain  she  wotdd  have  clung  to  him  lLke( 
octopus.     Aa  it  was,   this  melancholy  result  of  her  diplomacy,  at 
very  moment,  too,  of  its  seeming  triumph,  was  too  much  for  her 
ranee  ;  fibe  plumped  down  on  the  sand,  with  her  back  to  the  foe, 
fairly  burst  into  tears  of  vexation. 


CHAPTER    VIL 
When  the  Cat's  awav. 

I  AM  afraid  Mr.  Aird  did  not  increase  his  ordinary  rate  of  speed  ' 
returning  to  the  hotel.     Little  Davey  and  ho  had  always  plenty  to 
about  in  the  colours  of  the  Bca  and  sky,  the  grotesque  formation  of 
and  rocks,  and  all  the  wonders  of  the  shore.     Once  the  child  inqiii 
but  with  more  curiosity  than  apprehension,  "  The  tide  won't  come 
and  drown  Mj's.  Armytage,  will  it,  papa  I  *'  hut  on  being  assured 
would  not,  the  topic  was  dismissed  as  one  of  inferior  interest, 
they  i*eached  home,  however,  thoy  mot  the  Profe45sor  bimself,  refc 
from  a  scientitic  expedition,  with  his  butterily  net  and  a  tin  casi 
round  his  neck  such  as  Gai-gantua  might  have  used  for  bis  sandwic 

On  hearing  that  Mrs.  Armytage  was  a  prisoner  in  Wychett  Govt 
expressed  a  mild  surprise.     **  There  is  nothing  to  be  gathered  there 
samphire ;  the  painted  lady  hardly  ever  visits  it,  and  is  difficult  to 
on  the  sand.     ^Vliat  on  earth  took  her  there,  I  wonder  1 " 

Mr.  Aird  shrugged  his  shoulders.     "  Perhaps  she  went  to  bathe,  ftiA 
finding  us  on  the  shore,  didn't  like  to  mention  It.    8he  begged  me  to 
you  she  wished  a  boat  sent  for  her." 

"  Dear  me,"  said  the  Professor,  *'  that  reminds  me  j  I  have  fo 
curious  specimen  of  the  oar-beetle.    We  are  told,  Pavey,  we  might  I 
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LO  little  nftiitilus  how  to  sail ;  we  could  also  l«ini  of  the  oar-beetle 

to  row," 

He  sat  dowu^  opened  his  case,  and  began  to  lecture,     Davey  was 

with  the  specimen,  and  that  was  enough  for  Mr.  Aird.    Never 

»or  a  more  attentive  audience.     Presently,  upon  the  STimmer 

was  borne  the  sound  of  a  distant  gong. 

•^  That's  the  half-hour  bell  for  the  tablf.  fPMte  \ "  exclaimed  Mr,  Aird. 
hy,  my  dear  sir,  you  have  quite  forgotten  Mrs.  Armytage." 
**  Not  at  all,  not  at  all,"  said  the  Professor,  with  a  last  fond  look  at 
entomological  treasures  ere  he  closed  the  box.     "  Lei  me  see,  what 
it  you  said  she  wanted  1     Yes ;  I  remember— a  boat," 
He  moved  pensively  towards  the  village  to  procure  the  article,  while 
Aird  repaired  to  Mrs>  Trant's  parlour  to  give  notice  of  the  new 
igements  at  table. 
The  astonishment  of  the  Joscelinos  was  considerable  when  the  neat- 
Phoebe  appeared  in  their  apartment  and  infoiined  them,  with 
Aird*8  compliments,  that  he  bad  much  pleasure  in  giving  up  bis 
that  Mr.  Josceline  and  his  daughter  might  be  out  of  the  draught. 
**  There  must  be  some  mistake,"  said  E!la, 

I  **  Not  at  all,  miss,"  said  Phoebe.     **  Mr.  Aird  understood  from  Mrs. 
lytage  that  your  papa  had  the  rhetimaticjj," 

Quite  right,"  interposed  Mr.  Josceline,  blandly.  **  Say  w©  are  deeply 
ig©d  to  him.  By  the  bye,  where  are  the  seats  ?  " 
**  At  the  head  of  the  table,  sir,  next  to  Mi-a.  Armytag©  herself." 
**  I  thought  so,"  murmured  Mr.  Jo!>celine ;  then,  when  the  girl  had 
the  room,  "The  fact  is,  my  dear  Ella,  our  friend  Mrs.  Armytage  is 
ttemich,  Talleyrand,  and  Machiavelli  all  rolled  into  one.  But  some 
le  rift  has  taken  place  in  the  lute  of  her  diplomacy*     However,  it  ts 

kind  of  this  3^Ir.  Aird." 

EUa  thought  bo  also,  but  felt  no  littl©  surprise  that  her  father  should 

r©  expressed  such  a  sense  of  a  stranger's  civUity ;  for,  though  his  pood 

mere  forbade  his  showing  any  pride  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 

I,  he  was  by  nature  somewhat  exclusive,  and  rarely  welcomed  atten- 

which  he  hi?d  not  encouraged.     On  this  occasion,  however,  when 

Josceline  took  his  seat  at  table,  he  was  not  only  gracious  in  his  per- 

acknowledgment  of  Sir.  Aird's  kindness,  but  bo  cordial  that  that 

itleman  was  unable  to  maintain  his  determined  attitude  of  frigid 

:  it  melted  hdbre  Mr.  Josceline's  courtesy,  and  faii-ly  gave  way 

the  flmile  which  accompanied  Ella's  inti-oduction  to  him. 

When  Mr.  Josceline  said,  **  I  am  afraid  our  good  friend  Mrs.  Army- 

tige  somewhat  exaggerated  my  little  ailmeat,"  his  look  and  tone  so  fully 

flOttTeyed  lie  understood  that  lady,  that  Mr.  Aird  was  drawn  towards 

him  stUl  more  nearly;  and  when  Ella  had  taken  friendly  notice  of  little 

rey — which  was  as  natural  for  her  to  do  as  for  a  duck  to  take  to  tho 

-the  father's  heart  was  won. 
jjQ  the  meanwhile,  the  two  new  arrivals  were  the  centre  of  general 
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tittraction — n  ch'cumstanc©  which,  though  ttoII  perceived  hytlieoor,^ 
uuohsei'val  by  the  other,  and  caused  Mrs.  Pci*cival-Lott  to 
her  husband  in  a  whifiper  that  n  little  shyness  in  a  young  girl  was  in  1 
o[>inion  more  becoming  than  nn  artificial  confidence.     The  ser 
prodticod,  however,  was  not  a  liitlo  counterftcted   by  that  ex* 
absenco  of  Mra  Armytage,  whose  vacant  chair  at  the  head  of  the  toil 
nvalled   in   interest,   in   Mrs.   Jennyiige*s  eyes,   that   of  Banquo's 
MadniJt.      Was    her    riviil    theiv,  or  was   she  not  there?    Khe 
scarcely   tell ;    but  a  feeling   of  enfranchisement  gradually 
strength  within  her. 

It  was  not  until  the  soup  was  removed,  that  Mr.  Aird  looked 
the  tjible»  and  inquired  of  the  Professor  whether  ho  had  desjiatched 
boat  for  Mrs.  Armytago. 

"  The  boat  1  "  returned  the  Profeasor,  who  as  usual  was  immc 
pcientific  speculation — "  oh,  yes,  I  did  !  but,  the  wind  and  tide  being  I 
against  it,  the  man  said  it  would  tako  time." 

**  But,  my  good  sir,"  observed  Mr.  Yonion,  who  had  learnt  the 
of  affairs  fi*om  his  little  neighbour,  '*  it  is  almost  high  tide.     Will 
yoiu*  wife  be  in  Bome  danger?" 

"Our  neap  tides/'  retnme<l  tbo  Profea*«or,  philosophiciilly,  "ui 
the  wind  is  excejitionally  high,  do  not  rise  on  this  ]^art  of  the  const 
beyond  five  feet." 

It  occurred  to  the  company  that  ii8  !Mrs.  Annytagc  al»o  was 
tainly   not  much  "  beyond  five  feet,"  she  might  suffer  considerable  ii 
venience  even  from  a  neap  tidc^  but  it  seemed  cruel  to  disturb 
eqnanimity.      Nevei-thelesfl,   a  touch   of  aympnthy  was  not   alt 
wanting. 

"  I  have  ordered  one  of  the  entrees  to  Ixj  kept  warm  and  brotigM 
for  her,"  obsei'ved  Mr.  Aird,  *'  as  soon  aa  she  makes  her  appearance." 

"You  are  veiy  good,"  said  the  Profe-saor,   looking  ruefully  at  !itf 
champagne,  to  which  he  had  helped  himself  much  more  liberally  tb* 
circumstancca  had  genei*ally  peiTuitted  him  to  do;  "btitlthink, 
m  tiying  an  adventure,  she  !iad  better  dine  quietly  in  her  own  A] 
ment." 

"  JfnrJt  better,"  asFented  Mrs.  Jennynge,  confidently.   **  If  she  hn^ 
wet,  indeed,  I  yhould  recommend  her  going  to  l»ed  immediately,  witk* 
hot  iKJttle  to  her  feet,  and  a  mtiStard  jdaster  over  her  chest."  V 

**  ITiat  soimda  very  scnKilde,"  agi-eed  the  Professor.  ™ 

"  I  am  told,"  said  Mr.  Aird,  gravely,  "  tliat  tlie  only  sure  mMhod  nf 
avoiding  the  possible  effects  of  a  severe  cohl  is  to  keep  one's  n»om,  therel^v 
maintaining  an  equable  temperatui'e,  for  several  days," 

'•  ThereV  nothing  more  in  aocoi'dance  with  the  rules  of  scienoe,* 
Rented  the  Professor,  drily  ;  **  but  there  ia  occasionally  a  difficulty 
the  patient." 

*'  But  a  husband  should  use  his  authority,"  remarked  Mra.  Jenny 

**  You  must  remember,  my  dear  madam/'  whispered  the  Proft 
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iptied  the  last  dregs  of  the  champagno  bottle,  "  that  you 


ied,  sir,  1  can  nover  forget  it,"  she  answored,  with  b  sentimental 
>y  the  bje,  Mr.  Felspar,  we  have  not  had  tlie  pleasure  of  seeing 
loming." 

felsjuu- was  employed  on  a  work  of  art  for  Jlrs.  .Teimynge,  whicli, 
a  melancholy  nature,  had  it«  couipensations  for  her ;  he  was 
picture  of  her  lat'C  Inishaiid,  from  photograplis  and  other  data 
ph  she  was  constantly  supplying  him  in  the  way  of  ti-nita  jmd 
1118;  and  though,  as  ahe  ol>served,  '*  it  reopened  the  floodgates  of 
it  also  gave  her  the  opportunity  of  '*  gushing  "  to  hci-  heart's 

alfio  of  patronising  the  artist. 
'weather  wa.s  so  beautiful  that  I  eouhl  not  resist  doing  a  little 
work  this  morning ;  but  you  will  see  me  to-morrow,"  said 


!fenn}Tige  shook  her  head  in  a  manner  that  reprobated  out-of- 
as  compared  with  that  of  making  ilhmtnitions  from  the  tomb  j 
l^emon  observed,  "  Since  the  weather  has  set  in  ao  fine,  by  the 

about  our  picnic  1  " 

DJect  had  long  l>cen  a  topic  of  genoml  conversation  at  the 
Vi^,   but  hitht;rto  a  continuance    of  wet  weather    had    pre- 

aooomplirthment ;  nioioovur,  the  idcM,  though  emanating  from 
as  usual,  been  seized  upon  and  made  ubc  of  as  hor  own  by 

yt'igc,  which  alone  sufficed,  in  the  eyes  of  some  of  the  party,  to 

npopular.  Now,  however,  that  that  lady  was  absent,  and  a 
ipe  began  to  twinkle  that  she  might  be  shut  up  i^'ith  an  attack 
itis,  or  at  least  cataiTh,  for  some  dsiys,  the  proposal  was  received 


kt  upon   picnics,"   observed  Miss  Jennynge,   "and  so  does 


to  ine,  my  dear,"  remarked  that  lady,  whose  courage  was 
cvoiy  moment  of  her  enemy's  absence,  **  that  we  are  not 
the  same  jwaition  as  we  were  when  wo  last  discussed  that 

!  hear  !  "  said  Mr.  Percival-Lott  softly  ;  partly  to  encourage 
",  and  partly  to  eiqjress  sympathy  with  the  feelings  wliich  he 
to  be  actuating  her. 

the  cat's  away,"  whispered  Mr.  Wallace  to  his  wife,  "  the 
11  play.     That's  what  the  old  lady  means." 
Wallace  laughed  as  she  alwajs  did  at  her  husband's  jokes ;  an 
hing  in  any  wife,  and  certainly  not  more  than  may  be  fairly 
hen,  as  in  this  ciise,  the  husVtand  makes  but  one  joke  a  yejir 
her  little  outburst  of  hilai-ity,  as  it  happened,  was  most  unfor- 


about  to  say/*  continued  Mrs.  Jennynge,  gravely,  "  when 
by  that,  I  must  say,  somewhat  mispUced  laughter,  that  we 
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were  not  C|nite  in  the  same  position  when  the  subject  of  the  plcmci 
fii-st  mooted,  by  reason  of  an  additional  am  sure  a  most  welcomei 
dition^ — to  om*  little  party." 

*'  If  you  are  so  good  as  to  allude  to  myself  and  daughter,  mad»m,1 
said  Mr.  Josceline,  as  Mitb.  Jennynge  gravely  inclined  her  head  in 
direction,  to  give  point  to  her  remark,  **  I  am  sure  we  shall  he  only  I 
happy  to  fall  into  any  scheme  for  the  general  amusement.** 

"  Then,  Mr,  Aird,"  said  Mrs,  Jennynge^  whose  style,  it  will  he 
had  borrowed  something  of  the  majesty  of  her  absent  rivals  "what! 
you  think  of  a  picnic  on  the  Danecliff — we  can't  take  advanta^ 
quickly  of  this  magnificent  sunshine — say  to-morrow  ? " 

"  My  dear  madam,  if  you  ask  me  what  I  think  of  a  picnic,"  rett 
the  ex-Commissioner  stiffly — for  the  patronage  which  even  from 
Armytage  was  unpalatable  to  him  was  from  Mrs;  Jennynge  intolerabli 
*'  I  can  only  say  that  1  detest  it ;  I  believe  it  to  be  an  invention  of 
doctors  to  promote  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  liver/* 

Before  any  one  could  combat  this  amnzing  dogma,  "  What  do 
think  of  a  picnic,  Bavey  'I "  inquired  Mr.  Vernon  of  his  young  friend. 

"  If  it's  dining  in  the  oj>en  air,"  replied  the  little  fellow,  caution 
"  I  should  like  it  dearly.     We  could  sit  in  the  trench  of  the  Di 
papa  dear,  quite  out  of  the  wind." 

**  Supposing  the  raah  act  has  been  determined  upon,  Mi-a,  Jennyi 
pursued  Mr.  Aird,  with  a  tranapai-ent  pretence  of  having  paid  no  att 
tion  to  the  opinion  of  his  offspring,  **  I   think  the  Banecliff  will 
good  a  place  as  any  for  the  commiHsion  of  it.     It's  close  to  home,  ao 
we  can  get  there  and  back  again  and  have  the  whole  thing  over  as 
as  possible." 

Under  cover  of  this  attractive  picture  of  the  piismieed  treat,  Ella 
a  hearty  laugh  at  the  sudden  change  of  front  assumed  by  her  neigbl 
*'  I  don't  think  papa  is  fond  of  you  at  all^  Davey,**  she  said  to  the  cl 
with  a  kind  smile. 

"  Oh,  but  he  is,  and  so  is  Vemey  I "  reph'ed  the  little  fellow,  sitnj 

**  We  arc  fond  of  him,  Miss  Josceline ;  but  I  do  assure  you  wb  do 
spoil  him,"  observed  the  young  gentleman  thus  alluded  to.  *♦  Weart»gl1]>• 
posed  to  have  discovered  the  happy  medium  between  spoiling  and  in- 
dulging." 

**  Mr.  Vernon  does  spoil  the  Itoy,"  said  Mr.  Aird,  delighted  with  tliis 
notice  of  his  favourite  ;  '*  jt  is  all  I  can  do,  Miss  Josceline,  by  repr 
and — and — severities,  to  counteract  it." 

The  notion  of  severities,  as  pnictised  on  little  Ditvey  by  his  parer 
tickled  bis  two  listeners  very  much,  and  caused  them  to  interdi 
laughing  looks,  to  which  Mr.  Felspar  contributed  his  quota. 

'*  I  am  glad,  Aird,"  he  remarked,  "  that  somebody  has  at  last  hid 
courage  to  hint  to  you  what  a  wicked  boy  Bavey  is  growing  up." 

"But  I  never  said  that,  indeed/'  protested  Ella, 

"  My  dear  young  lady,  it  is  never  worth  while  to  notice  what 
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ed  Mr.  Aird,  with  gravity.    *'  But,  especiallj,  don't 
listen  to  him  if  he  proposes  to  paint  you." 

EJlu  blushed  a  little,  becomingly  and  not  confusedly,  for  the  old 
^^iiian's  tone  was  too  good-natured  to  causo  her  any  real  emban'assment. 
nd  herself  getting  on  with  her  new  neighbours  much  more  agrce- 
she  had  anticipated  ;  while  Mr.  Josceline,  on  his  part,  had  made 
,  by  quite  other  meane,  of  Mrs.  Jennynge  and  her  daugiiter. 
Annytage  had  been  present,  and,  as  it  were,  in  possession  of  him, 
would » perhaps,  have  been  inclined  to  be  antagonistic^  and  given  him 
1  »le ;  but,  as  it  was,  his  e*isy  manners  (which  they  afterwai'ds 
j»  -f..    u  ii»  his  "  aflability  ")  and  dexterously  manifested  deaire  to  please 
"•—^combined,  of  course,  with  the  recurring  recollection  that  he  was  own 
l»tolher  to  the  Earl  of  Boroughby — caused  them   to  fall  easy  victims. 
K^ext  to  nfltuml  gaiety  and  good  manners  (which  are  a  rarity  indeed) 
art  of  assuming  them  is  invaluable,  and  Mr,  Josoeline  posHeased  it  in 
Vction.     When  he  ordered  a  pint  of  her  favourite  wine  for  himself, 
nse  he  said  a  Udy's  opinion  upon  hock  was  incontestable  by  i-ea^on  of 
%  1  y  of  her  taste,  Mrs.  Jennynge  experienced  a  fanatical  impulse, 

<L»i«v...v  vo  repress,  to  tell  liim  to  order  a  gallon  at  her  own  exjxjnse. 
fe^ty,  on  the  wine  question,  he  even  contrived  to  get  counsels  opinion 
firotn  Mr.  Wallaiio  and  Mr.  Percival-Lott  (who  knew  one  hock  from 
er  rather  less  than  if  it  had  l>een  the  hock  of  a  horse),  and,  in  short, 
ii^ratiated  himself  with  the  whole  jtarty  tliat  it  seemed  a  wonder  to 
how  the  iahk  d^hdte  could  have  ever  got  on  without  him, 
was  when,  thanks  to  him  (for  it  had  never  been  so  befoi-c),  con- 
ion  was  becoming  general,  and  little  jets  of  laughter  were  being 
in  on  all  sides,  that  a  loud  tap  waa  suddenly  heard  at  the  Imy 
m.  It  was  aa  though  twelve  o'clock  had  struck,  and  all  Cinderella's 
en  and  horee«  had  become  i*ats  and  mice.  Every  one  at  least  in  u 
ent  was  as  still  as  a  mouse ;  for  there  stood  Jklj-s*  Armytii^o  with  her 
flattened  aguiusi  Iho  pane,  her  eyes  flashing  fire,  and  her  fingei-H 
oning  to  her  iiuaband  with  unmistakable  vehemence. 
I  think  I  had  l>etter  go,"  aaid  the  Professor,  rising,  as  the  terrible 
vanished  in  thf^  direction  of  the  front  door.  *'  Why,  tbe  man  said 
oouidn't  be  Imck  for  an  hour  and  a  half !  I  think  she  must  Imvo 
ihed  up  the  cliff  after  all !  " 

No  one  had  a  doubt  of  it  who  had  caught  sight  of  iVIrs.  Arm^^ge's 
and  attire,  which  exhibitctl  undoubted  nigus  of  a  prolonged  pilgrim- 
Opon  hands  and  kneeg. 

"Poor  thing!     Shall  I  go  and  see  what  I  can  do  for  her,  papa?" 
lii^rcd  Ella,  compasHionatelj. 
Mr.  Jofiooline  shook  his  hend  decisively,     lie  knew  that  what  would 
Armytage  more  good  than  anything  just  then  was  to  epeak  her 
to  the  Professor. 

8he  seems  to  have  had  a  bit  of  a  scramble,*'  observed  Mrs.  Jennynge, 
most  be  owned  in  no  very  pathetic  tones. 
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"  I  am  siiro  I  hIiouUI  not  liko  to  have  got  up  tlioso  clifls,"  exc 
her  daugiitcr ;  and  indeed,  with  her  high  heels,  her  tight  dress,  nud 
wa^lin^  train,  it  would  have  been  a  foat  wot'tliy  of  record. 

*'  I   am  very  Borry    for   hei' — exceedingly   aorry,"   csontinufid 
Jennynge ;  "  but,  except  for  anxiety  on  her  acanmt,  I  must  say  we! 
had  a  very  pleasant  dinner." 

**  Yes;  but  there's  one  thing,"  observed  Mrs.  Wallace,  "  wludi 
made  mo  miserable  all  iht?  time.  We  have  been  thirteen  at  tables 
therefore,  you  know,  one  of  us  is  sure  to  die  before  the  year  is  out.* 

"  Ob,  how  hon-id  !  "  exclaimpd  Mrs.  Pt»rcivaHx)tt^  with  a  liecoi 
Bhudder.     **  How  can  you  talk  of  such  thin^  1  " 

*'  It's  never  done  in  the  Ijest  seciet^',"  murmured  Mrs.  Jenaj 
looking  to  ^Ir.  Josceline  for  corroboration.     She  was  the  oldest 
present,  and  naturally  deemed  the  remark  personal  as  well  as  ot 
tionable. 

"It  is  a  superstition,  foolish  enough  [in  itstelf,"  remarked  Fel 
**  and  yet,  a."?  it  happens,  borne  out  by  facts.  The  actuaries  tell  us 
the  pi*olmbiHty  is  that  one  ]>erson  out  of  thirteen  will  reailly  *  join 
majority '  in  twelve  months." 

**  l8  that  true  ] "  wliLs|M»red  Mr,  AirJ  anxiously  to  Vernon,  and 
an  involuntary  glance  at  the  boy  beside  him. 

"  Yes,  quite  true — of  adulte.     It  would  not  l)e  ko  of  a  pai*ty  of  yoi 
|>poplc,  of  coui-se." 

As  the  ladies  rose  to  go,  Mr.  Aird  uttei'ed  a  «igh  of  relief  wl 
:mght  have  Ijeen  mistaken  for  an  incivility. 


CHAPTKR  VIII. 
Two  Methods  of  Fueasino. 

lY  desii^  of  her  father,  Ella  i-epaired  after  dinner  to  the  hidies*  drai 
room,  instead  of  rettnrning,  ivs  she  would  have  pi'cferred,  to  thetr 
sitting-room ;  he  was  confident  that  the  more  they  knew  of  lier, 
more  she  would  be  liked  by  her  own  sex  {or  at  least  by  the  best 
them),  and  he  did  not  wish  them  to  compromise  themselves  by  expresi- 
iug  in  her  alisence  an  opioion  which,  on  a  short  aequaintance,  might  fl 
short  of  her  merits.  As  a  man  of  the  world  he  was  well  aware  that,  vl 
a  new  arrival  comes  under  discussion  in  any  community,  th^ 
tendency  is  to  criticise  rather  than  to  cooimend  ;  and  for  the  same 
he  hittiBelf  repaired  with  the  jsoutlenien  to  the  billiard  room.  He 
have  prefcsed  the  matter  on  Ella  still  more  earn^tly  had  it  been  neoe^ 
sary,  had  he  been  aware  of  the  advantage  she  possessed  on  that  par- 
ticuliir  evening,  in  the  absence  of  Mrs.  Armytage,  whose  patronage  'would 
have  told  sorely  against  her  with  the  rest.  The  attempts  made  by  ^Irs, 
Jennynge  to  place  Ella  under  her  own  protection  were  feeble 
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leci  of  that  lady  for  her  yoimg  friend's  exalted  i-ank),  and  easily 
le ;  and  though  Miss  Jennynge'i  civility  was  a  little  ovenThelm- 
>  ttubmitted  to  it  with  good-natui*ed  grace.  If  Miu  Percival-Lott 
ittle  stately,  something  must  he  excused  to  a  bride  (for  auch  she 
iras)  on  the  first  occasion  she  haii  enjoyed  of  lording  it  over  an 
ied  girl  of  abont  her  own  age.  Her  husband  (cunning  fellow) 
pmsed  his  opinion  to  her  that  Misb  Josceline  did  not  bear  close 
he  hfwl  certainly  stared  enough  at  her  at  dioiier  to  justify 
r  giving  judgment  on  that  i>oint— fttui  Mrs.  Lott,  while  quite 
g  with  him,  had,  thei*efore,  become  mollified  in  respect  to  that 
lady. 
for  Mrs*  Wallace,  Ella's  cheerful  smile  and  pleasant  manner,  so 

nt  from  that  with  which  the  oth<M'  buliefi  treiite<l  hor,  at  once 
simplo  heart.     Whem  the  te^x  wils  handed  iTtund,  Ella  praised 

which  indeed  wa»  very  difterent  at  the  Ultramarine  to  hotel 
in  general. 

%  is  like  Devonshire  cream,"  she  said, 

or,  my  dear,  that  shows  you  have  never  been  in  Devonshii'e ! " 
he  farmer's  wife.  "  I  sliould  like  you  to  taste  our  cream  at 
A  Farm."  Wliei'nui>on  KUa  said  she  Hhnuld  like  to  have  the 
unity,  and  Mj^.  Wallace  rejoinod  whu  would  Ije  **  kindly  wolc^mie." 
not  a  very  brilliant  reply,  but  it  had  the  uierit  of  genuineness — 
ch  brilliant  replies  are  sometimes  wanting — for  it  was  plain  she 
it, 

ore  was  a  piano  in  the  i-oom,  at  which  each  of  the  young  ladies  sat 
in  tuTO,  on  Mrs,  Jennynge's  invitation.  Hc^r  daughter  sang  an 
I  song,  which,  however  attractive  to  a  traine<l  ear,  wjij;  a  little 
ering  in  its  '*  alarms  and  excursions,"  and  wliich,  requiring  a  very 
louth,  and  an  exertion  of  the  lungs  that  brought  all  the  blood  to 
se,  did  not  a*ld  to  her  persomd  beauty  ;  the  susjiocted  l>ride  warbled 
a  rover  of  the  sea,  to  whom  it  would  app^r  she  had  been  wildly 
ad  before  she  met  with  Mr,  Lott ;  and  Ella  sang  that  simple  but 
Dg  ditty  "  The  I^nd  of  the  Lejd." 

^ow  that's  what  /  call  siriging  !  "  observed  Mi-s,  Walluce,  wiping 
M,  which  hail  Iwen  shedding  a  i*ain  of  quiet  teal's  throughout  this 
nmooe — "  I'm  wearin'  awa',  John,  like  snow  when  it's  thaw,  John  ; 
just  what  our  }ioor  Jeannie  did," 
^afl  that  your  daughter  1 "  inquired  Ella,  tenderly, 
lo,  my  deal' ;  she  was  my  niece.  Ond  did  not  hi  pas  me  with  a 
ter,  but  \{v  lent  me  onewholoveil  me  as  <learly  as  though  she  had 
.bough  she  was  Viut  my  niece  by  marriage  ;  then  He  thought  fit  to 
er  from  me.  His  will  be  done.  She  was  not  unlike  yourself,  my 
but  older;  perhaps  half-way  between  you  and  Miss  ,Tennynge 
■ " 

Xaally,  Mrs.  Wallace,"  exclaimed  the  young  lady  alluded  to,  "  I 
Nm  would  find  some  other  topic  to  talk  about  besides  death  1    You 
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have  already  made  everybody  uncoinfortable  once  before  tkis  evening,! 
yotir  reference  to  our  being  tbirteen  at  table." 

"  I'm  very  Borry,"  said  Mi-s,  Wallace,  humbly;  "  but  it's  a  biirfi 
Devonshire  that  when  thirteen*— — " 

**  Then  keep  it  for  Devonshire,"  interrupted  Miss  Jennynge,! 
*'  one  comes  to  an  hotel  to  enjoy  oneself,  madam,  not  to  be  preacbedi 

*'  That's  veiy  true,"  returned  Mra.  Wallace,  **  and  I  a*ik  your 
for  speaking  just  now  from  a  full  heart.     To  young  people  like 
self  it  must   have  sounded  out  of  tune,  ob  you  said   of   the 
whereas  your  good  raother  and  me,  who  are  growing  nearoor! 
ends " 

'*  Do  you  paint,  Miss  Josceline,  as  well  as  sing  1 "  interrupted 
Jennynge,  with  abruptness,  and  turning  very  red. 

*'  I  do  a  little  ;  I  &m  very  fond  of  it," 

*•  Ah,  you're  ri  judge  of  paiiitingi?,  no  doubt ;  then  you  must  ooi 
our  room  to-morrow,  and  see  my  daughter's  skeiohes." 

**0h,  they  are  nothing/'  said  Mi<is  Jennynge,  cjareleesly;  "theyi 
merely  records  of  our  tnxvols  on  the  Continent.'* 

**  That  h  not  the  opinion  of  some  gooil  judges,  my  dear  An« 
eontinued  her  mother,  in  mild  remoustrfince.    "  I  also  have  some 
of  another  kind,  Miss  Josceline,  to  show  you,"  she  added,  pathetic 
*'  shall  we  say  eleven  o'clock  1     In  the  afternoon,  you  know,  then 
be  the  picnic." 

**  I  am  sure  I  shall  Ijc  very  happy,"  said  Ella ;  which  I  am  afraid  wif' 
very  far  from  l>eing  the  truth.  She  ha<t  one  of  those  natui-es  emineatiy 
unphilosophic,  which  pi-ompts  theii*  possessor  to  give  others  pleasure  st 
any  sacrifice  of  herself,  and  it  should  be  added  that  she  genendlj 
achieved  her  object. 

Her  father  was  cast  in  a  very  diflferent  mould ;  yet  be,  too,  on  tke 
whole,  may  be  said  to  have  made  it  his  business  to  increase  the  6ii 
of  human  happiness.     Ho  was  thought  to  be  "  the  best  company  in 
world"  by  very  many  i)ersons  of  his  own  sex  who  were  supposed  to 
judges  in  such  a  matter;  and  with  ladies  he  had  been  at  least  equi 
popular.     Advancing  yeurs,  however,  and  indiiTerent  health  had,  witk 
dulling  his  natural  gaiety,  made  the  exhibition  of  it  more  difficult, 
it  was  now  neoeasary  to  conceal  fi-om  others  his  private  sense  of 
and  especially  was  this  the  case  when,  as  in  the  present  instance, 
society  it  was  his  mission  to  captivate  was  not  to  his  taste.     The  at 
sphere  of  a  public  billiard- room  was,  inrleed^  to  the  last  degree  unfovoi 
able  to  such  talents  as  those  posnessed  by  Mr.  Josceline,  and  it  was  quit 
marvellous,  under  the  cij-cum stances,  how  they  contrived  to  flourish :  i^ 
resembled  the  succe&s  achieved  in  some  Eastend  window-garden  societ 
where  a  tea  rose,  with  quite  an  unexpected  felicity  of  associatioiit  ■ 
made  to  blossom  in  a  milk-jug. 

Mr.  Josceline  oould  play  bil Hards  of  course — he  could  play  anything* 
from  quadrille  to  American  bowls,  that  men  of  fashion  did  play— Dfl^ 
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liked  games,  but  because  not  to  know  them  is  sometimes  a 
social  diaad vantage  j  but  he  was  not  a  first-rate  performer  with 
It  doas  not  make  a  man  popular  to  be  so,  because  he  is  always 
ig  people  with  it ;  hia  hand,  too,  is  against  every  man's^ — not  as  at 
iat,  whei«  he  has  at  least  a  partner  to  nhare  his  good  fortune.  At 
indeed,  which  was  the  game  proposed  to  be  played  on  the  present 
there  is  no  easier  methtxl  of  winning  the  gnffniges  of  one's  fellow- 
than  to  play  indifferently ;  but  Mr.  Jo&celtne  scorned  a  triumph 
>ble,  and,  moreover,  it  had  of  late  become  a  principle  with  him 
>tmle6s  something  of  importance  was  to  be  gained  by  it — to  part 
ready  money.  He  could  have  held  his  own,  had  he  cai-ed  to  do  ao, 
ih  Mr.  Felspar  and  Mr.  Vernon;  but  not  with  Mr,  Percival-Lott, 
lo,  like  some  doughty  knight  of  old  who  had  made  a  vow  always  to 
ar  his  visor  down,  made  up  for  his  silence  in  bower  and  hall  by  his 
xterity  with  the  cue,  and  took  life  after  life  with  as  much  san^-froll  as 
•msader  slaying  Pagans ;  with  tliis  great  advantage  over  his  pi-ototype, 
|i  he  alflo  pocketed  their  ransoms. 

pt  was  no  pleasure  to  Mr.  Josceline,  as  it  was  certainly  no  profit,  to 
Utend  with  this  yoimg  gentleman ;  and  after  he  had  lost  a  few  six- 
mnies  with  a  gayer  air  than  some  others  wear  in  winning  them,  he 
Hi  by  his  cue,  on  plea  of  fatigue,  and  watched  the  playei-s  from  the 
ifik.  The  Professor  was  still  closobed  with  hia  wife,  and  Mr.  Aird,  as 
ioal,  before  smoking  his  cheroot,  had  gone  to  superintend  little  Davey's 

ting  arrangements ;  so  Mr.  Josceline  was  left  alone  with  the  three 
ig  gentlemen.  Under  swch  circumstances,  some  men  of  mature 
fftirs,  who  have  a  reputation  for  tulk,  rocommend  themselves  to  their 
Dompany  by  attempting  the  rifle  of  FtilstaiT  and  succeeding  in  that  of 
Slenufl;  but  Mr.  Josceline  never  stooped  so  low  even  to  conrjuer.  Ho 
told  them  anecdotes  of  the  game,  as  though  the  literature  of  billiards 
bad  been  his  study,  interspersed  with  such  lively  reminiscences  of  his 
own,  of  bets  and  wagera,  as  made  Vernon  and  Felspar  shako  with 
Uughter,  and  caused  Mr.  Percival-Lott  to  pause  on  hia  stroke — as  the 
poet's  song  arret^ted  the  wild  swan — ere  he  dropped  hLs  adversary  into 
lie  pocket  When  Mr.  Aird  appeared,  Mr.  Josceline's  tactics  altogether 
■Itered.  He  became  a  patient  listener,  with  a  feverish  desiits  to  hear 
|fte  truth  about  our  Indian  Empire,  and  even  accepted  from  the  ex- 
oominiBsioner  one  of  its  native  productions,  in  the  shape  of  a  cheroot, 
^hich  he  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  smoking  as  of  eating*  *•  If  you 
Bl  allow  me,"  he  said,  *'  I  will  put  tliis  in  my  cigarette  case  as  a  honne 

The  whole  case  of  the  cartridges,  the  chupatties,  and  the  other  causes 
of  the  mutiny  were  gone  into  by  Mr,  Aird,  at  a  length  that  proliably 
niade  his  companion  think,  with  Artemus  Ward,  that  "  Indians  m  pison 
wherever  found  j"  but  his  apparent  interest  never  iiagged,  Nay,  like 
BQiDd  noble  savage  at  the  stake,  he  himself  suggested  fresh  implements  of 
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''Do  you   think    tho   Sepoys    may  ]m  i-eally  trusted  novT" 
inquired. 

**  No,  sir  r  I  wilJ  tell  you  what  occurred  six  months  agOf  to  aiy 
pei'sonal  knowledge.     I  was  engnged  to  dine  with  the  123rd,  at  Dusty^ 
By  the  merest  accident  one  of  the  officers  chanced  to  glance  Id  to  tW 
cooking-tent,  and  this  ia  what  he  saw.     There  was  a  joint  roastiu';  tVf 
the  mess  dinner,  and  half-a-dozen  of  the  offioers*  servants  were  stnriliTi- 
round  it,  spitting  on  it.    That  is  their  way  of  showing  cjontempt ; 
they  couldn't  spit  on  ua,  they  did  it  by  deputy.     These  same  > 
looking  as  if  butter  wouldn't  molt  in  their  mouths  even  in  that  l  i 
waited  at  dinner,  each  stoudiiig  behind  his  master  s  chair.     When 
mutton  was  brought  up,  each  officer  rose  and  produced  a  revolver, 
colonel  made  a  neat  little  speech,  inviting  the  men  to  take  their  pi 
at  the  table,  or,  as  the  other  alteniative,  to  have  their  brains  blown 
As   he  was   a  very  determineil   man,   they   accepto^l    his   hospit 
though,  after  what  had  hap|)ened  to  the  joint  in  the  kitchen,  it  invoH 
the  loss  of  caste  to  every  one  of  them.     One  has  heard  of  **  eating 
leek,"  but  that  is  nothing  in  compjirison  with  that  meal  of  the  Sej 
Dustybad ;  it  would  have  taken  all  Mr.  Fekpai**8  art  to  depict 
countenancei;.     The  anecdote  is  trivial  ;  but  it  is  a  fact,  and  I  thii 
significant  one  as  regards  the  adhasionofthe  Sepoys  to  the  British 

"A  more  striking  ilbistration  of  the  sociiil  and  jjolitical  situati( 
said  Mr.  Josceline,  gravely,  "  1  never  heard.     It  is  a  volume  of  his 
in  itself ; "  and  he  i-ose  from  his  seat  with  a  murmur  about  the  n< 
of  his  keeping  early  houi-a,  but  in  reality  to  prevent  the  issue  of  a 
volume.     To  him,  to  listen  to  a  man  ex|>oiinding  a  theoiy,  was  as 
though  ho  wore  detailing  a  grievance ;  it  gave  him  a  positive  mc 
torture  of  which  more  phlegmatic  natures  have  no  experience,  and  in 
j>resent  state  of  ill-heal tli  the  pangs  of  hort^om  were  felt  more  sevc 
than  iLsual.     It  must  cei'tainly,  therefore,  have  l)ccn  for  some  w« 
reason  that  Mr,  Joscelinehad  been  so  patient  under  the  flow  of  eloqiie 
of  the  commissioner  of  Dustybad,  and  had  even,  as  it  were,  poUed 
string  of  tho  showcr-batli  with  his  own  tkinty  hand. 


CHAPTER  TX. 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Jennynge. 

It  is  a  trite  observation  that  petty  things  make  up  the  sum  of  our  lives, 
and  that  if  tho  effect  of  them  is,  on  the  whole,  agreeable,  one  or  two  grml 
misfoHunea  can  be  borne  ^tr  coutr^  vdth  comparative  philosophy*  It 
not,  however,  so  well  understood  how  the  indulgence  in  certain  tastes, 
even  in  certain  amusements,  will  cause  them  in  time  to  assume  ii 
proportions  in  our  own  minds,  so  that,  providing  these  ai-e  left  to  us, 
weightier  matterB  of  the  Law — and,  alas !  even  the  Gospel — sink  into< 
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ive  inaignificaDce*  Among  the  male  sex,  the  pursuit  of  what  tnen 
llantoy^  and  moralists  by  another  name,  is  a  striking  inatance  of  thia^ 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  frivolous  and  idle ;  while  the  game  of 
is,  for  others,  equally  attractive.  Mettemich,  though  he  applied 
to  that  amusement  late  in  life,  became  so  absorbed  in  it  that  even 
re  neglected  for  it ;  and  it  is  on  record  that  several  hundred  per- 
pot  to  death  (it  was  in  Himgary,  or  some  out-of-the-way  place, 
it  no  great  atir  was  made  ulx>ut  it)  through  an  express  messenger 
detained  for  some  hours  in  his  ante-room,  while  he  was  just  playing 
last  rublier  which  possesses  such  elastic  attributes,  and  han  kept 
a  bettor  man  up  to  the  small  hours,  who  otherwise  makes  it  a  prin- 
be  in  bed  by  ten  o'clock, 
is  rather  curious,  women,  who  are  accused  of  frittering  away 
time  on  little  things,  raroly  exhibit  such  complete  devotion  to 
;  their  tastes,  as  the  poet  tells  us  are  their  passions,  compared 
ours,  are  "  as  moonlight  unto  sunlight,  and  as  water  unto  wine.'* 
>leas,  some  ladies  have  hobbicK  which  they  ride  (sideways  of 
with  considerable  persistenee.  Mrs.  Jennyngo's  hobby  waa  a  sort 
-horse,  for  it  consisted  in  a  devotion  to  the  memory  of  her 
aeoond  husband.  Some  suggested  that  this  arose  from  the  con- 
that  a  balance  of  affection  was  still  due  to  him,  since  wliile 
alive  she  had  not  overwhelmed  him  with  demonstrations  of  it; 
more  charitable  refased  to  countenance  this  scandal.  Mr. 
iel  Jennynge,  who  was  much  her  senior,  had,  they  said,  entertained 
jndioe  against  third  marriages,  and  it  was  confidently  expected 
would  make  a  material  protest  against  them  in  his  will ;  whereas 
omitted  to  do  so,  and  it  was,  they  said,  out  of  gratitude  to  him 
forbearance  that  his  widow  burnt  incense  to  his  manes. 
Anastasia,  who  had  licen  left  more  dependent  upon  her  mother 
wished  people  to  know,  was  not  very  enthusiastic  in  these  juoua 
though  she  had  her  reasons  for  a  show  of  respect  for  thorn ; 
you  could  not  know  Mi-s.  Jennynge  long  without  hearing  a  good  deal 
of  her  dear  departed — "not  lost,"  sho  said,  '^but  gone  before" — 
as  a  stranger  to  that  gcKxl  man,  you  were  likely  to  want, 
[t  was,  of  course,  with  no  apprehen-sions  of  this  nature,  but  still  with 
imrable  expectations,  that  Ella  repaired  next  morning  at  the  time 
ited  to  Mrs.  Jennynge's  apartment.  She  had  not  taken  very  kindly 
to  that  lady  or  her  daughter,  but  she  always  kept  her  woi*d  ;  and, 
teoreover,  not  a  little  to  her  surprise,  lier  father  had  expressed  Batifi&ction 
rt  the  invitation. 

**  Mrs.  Jennjmgo  evidently  wiiihes  to  make  fi-iend^,  my  dear,  and  young 
eople  should  never  i^use  the  hand  of  welcome." 

[Jlie  last  sentence,  which  certainly  did  not  resemble  Mr.  Josoeline'a 
K  he  had  opportunely  disoovered  in  that  stray  volume  of  the  Mirror 
^BIG  among  "  the  mayims  and  sentiments,"  though  he  did  not  think 
wtflwh  while  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness. 
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Mrs.  Jcnnynge  and  her  daughter  were  in  what  the  fonner  would 
called  c?j  ffrande  Unue — atfcired  with  an  elegance  appropriate  to  a  visit  1 
the  gmnddaiight^r  of  the  Earl  of  Borooghby — while  their  apartment 
arranged  with  a  studied  carelessness  which  would,  no  doubt,  have ; 
miaded  her  of  the  "  interiors  "  at  Boroughby  Pai'k,  only  she  hjid 
chanced  to  see  them.      There  was  an  assemblage  of  nearly  twenty 
didly  hound  volumes  on  the  book-shelf,  with  a  French  dictionary  bit 
liehind  tliem,  to  which  Mi's.  Jennynge  by  no  means  intended  to 
when  she  said  that  **  she  never  moved  without  her  library,"  Onou 
was  ever}"  description  of  paintrag  materials  that  the  wiliness  of  tlie 
in  art  could  suggest ;  and  on  the  other  the  most  elaborate  arrangement  1 
the  mauufactiu-e  of  artificial  flowere  in  wax,  for  which  the  elder  lady 
wont  to  say  with  modesty,  but  some  anomalonsneaa  of  expreesiiatii 
ahe  had  some  little  **  natural  gift,"     As  a  matter  of  fact  she  spent 
her  time  about  it,  and  placed  her  friends  in  mudh  embarrassment 
their  inability  to  guess  without  assiatanc©  what  object  of  nature  she 
engaged  in  imitating.     Fortunately,  the  variety  was  limited,  since  i 
only  affected  flowers  of  a  hue  that  typifieil  her  forlorn  condition.    Oni 
present  occasion  she  was  evolving  violets,  which  did  not  admit  of  laiJ 
confusion  with  their  floral  rivals.     '*  I  cannot  lay  them  *  fresh  andfr 
ahe  said  (a  phrase  which  had  an  imfortunate  resemblance  to  the*! 
and  hot '  of  the  cheap  restaurateur)  upon  hia  gi-avejmydear  Miss  J< 
but  I  produce  them,  m  you  see,  in  fac- simile,  as  a  chaplet  for  his 
brow." 

**  She  is  sjMjaking  of  papa,"  observed  Anaatasia,  in  frigid  expl 

'^  Oh,  indeed  !  "  said  Ella.     It  was  not  a  very  symimthetic  reply, 
then  she  had  hardly  i-ecov^erod  from  the  impression  at  first  produced 
her  mind  that  Mrs.  Jennynge  was  insane. 

**I  Ventura  to  think  they  have  some  vraisemblance"  resumed 
mourner,  critically ;  "  and  they  have  tbis  advantage  o%'er  the  violet  of  otf' 
fields,  that  they  do  not  fade  and  perish  as,  alas  I  those  whom  we  love  u* 
wont  to  do,  unless  you  put  them  to  the  fire." 

The  last  remark,  of  course,  referred  to  the  wax  violets  and  not  ta  ill* 
deceased,  wboj  it  is  to  be  hoped,  was  not  being  exposed  to  such  a  cniciw 
test.  **  I  am  doing  some  amai-anths  for  his  dear  birthday,"  she  oontinue<Jj 
pathetically  ;  •*  you  know  the  amaranth,  of  course  I  ** 

It  was  most  fortunate  that  IVItb.  Jennynge  here  reproduced  a  speciiDeii 
in  wax  of  that  most  classical,  and,  as  poor  Ella  had  imagined,  myihologioi 
ilower,  and  thus  enabled  her  visitor  to  conceal  ignorance  in  admiratioiP 
*'  The^se  and  a  sprig  of  lavender  arc  all  the  tribut-es  fate  has  permitted  mO 
to  pay  to  him." 

These  words,  so  far  beyond  her  ordinary  style,  ^Irs.  Jennynge  de^ 
livei-ed  with  a  corresponding  elevation  of  tone  and  manner ;  their  effect 
upon  her  visitor  was,  however,  naturally  weakened  by  the  fact  that  iha 
knew  nothing  about  the  deceased.  Theie  was  another  circumstanofl 
which  made  any  gxpression  of  sympathy  a  little  difhcult,     Anafitasia  W\ 
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nd  part  m  the  conversation,  but  obviously  despised  it.     She 
y  regai'ding  her  two  companions  with  her  thumb  in  her 
-  if  you  had  taken  it  out  and  examined  it,  you  would  have  found 
1  constant  suction,  pale  and  flabby  like  the  thumb  of  a  waaher- 
Ui.     Whenever  she  was  annoyed,  and  especially,  &a  on  the  present 
bn,  by  her  mother^a  behaviour,  she  took  to  her  thwmb  for  eomfoit. 
I  an  admirable  safety-valve  for  her  temper,  since  while  she  was  suck- 
she  was  comj)elled  to  be  silent ;  but  to  a  stranger  its  effect  as  a 
\  conuufintary  upon  a  eulogy  of  the  dead  was,  to  say  the  leost  of  it, 

Behind  this  screen,"  continued  Mrs.  Jennyngo,  pointing  to  a  spacious 

imre  of  red  baize  used  in  winter  time  in  the  salle  (I  manger  to  keep 

t  draught  fi^^m  the  door,  '*are  such  memorials  of  dear  Nathaniel  as 

able  to  carry  about  with  me.     I  do  not  ahow  them  to  everj^  one  ; 

rou,  with  your  long  line  of  noble  uncestiy,  will  know  how  to  appre- 

devotion  to  the  departed." 

Ibe  led  the  way  behind  the  screen,  and  poor  Ella  followetl ;  a  last 

)e  at  Anastajsia  revealed  her  frowning  heavily,  and  sucking  with  such 

^ant  vigour  at  her  thumb  that  the  action  was  audible,  like  that  of 

r-pump.     ^'  These  are  Nathaniers  photographs ;  they  hear  a  likeness 

in  of  course,  but  ah  !  what  a  difference  to  what  he  was  iu  life  I     The 

nets  are,  it  is  thought,  the  best." 

Even  the  cabinets,  however,  did  not  convey  a  very  favourable  impres- 
?of  the  deceased  Mr.  Jennynge.  Perhaps  the  sun  had  not  been  pro- 
ms, but  it  had  certainly  portrayed  a  very  commonplace  individual — 
ftrt,  pudgy  man  with  a  book  in  his  hand^  which,  from  the  expression 
m  fiMSe,  ought  to  hiive  been  a  publican's  ledger ;  it  was  lahelled 
ric8  of  the  Heait."  However,  it  was  quite  clear  that  Air.  Nathaniel 
lynge  had  not  known  what  to  do  with  it,  nor  even  how  to  hold  it. 
drcumstances  of  his  finding  himself  in  a  mossy  cavern,  with  a  foun- 
i  springing  op  in  alarming  pix)ximity  to  his  white  waistcoat,  had 
^eflfi  deprived  hira  of  his  usual  repose  of  manner,  for  he  looked  very 
\  eaie.  In  another  and  smaller  picture  he  was  repi-eaented  as  leaning 
i  broken  column  in  what  was  meant  to  be  an  attitude  of  meditation  ; 
it  was  iraj>058ible  to  escape  from  the  conviction  that  he  had  taken 
e  than  was  good  for  him,  and  felt  the  need  of  extei-nal  support, 
••I  think  I  like  the  cabinet  one  liest,'*  observed  Ella^  quietly. 
^  So  most  people  say,"  sighed  Airs.  Jennynge  ;  *'  but  of  course  it  does 
latisfy  me  J* 

■f^eourse  not,"  said  poor  Ella ;  thinking,  indeed,  that,  if  it  did,  Mrs. 

H^e  must  be  very  easily  satiafied.     "  Photographs  8eIdom  give  the 

Bcteristic  expression." 

You  are  quite  right,  mj  dear  Mias  Josceline.     That  is  the  very 

a  why  I  have  employed  Mr.  Felspar — quite  regardle^  of  expense— 

Unt  me  a  picture  of  my  NathanieL    I  have  supplied  him  with  all  the 

rials.     This  is  his  head— don't  be  afraid,  my  dear,*'  for  Ella  had 
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started  in  alarm  at  the  objcHit  pi-eKcntod  to  her  notice.    *'  It  is  on)/  fti 
taken  after  death.     Perhaps  you  liave  nevei*  seen  one  before  t " 

It  so  happened  that  Ella  h:id  seen  one  ;  and  that  verj  cti^t 
had  contributed  to  her  appi-ehenaions.     The  girls  at  her  Claphi 
demy  hud  once  bei^n  ttikeii  for  a  treat  to  Madame  Tus&aud's  exUlt 
and  the  entertainment  had  very  injudicioiialj  included  tlie  Room  of 
rors.     It  seemed  to  her  that  she  was  now  looking  at  aomc  diiplicat<i 
cimen  of  those  hoinicidal  heads, 

"  It  is  not  pretty,  of  course,"  a<lniitted  Mi-s.  Jenny uge,  *'  but  to  thiei 
of  an  artist  it  is  invaluablo.     What  I  say  to  Mr,  Felspar  is,  *Hew>i 
the  pliotogfaphs  of  my  deal*  Kathiimel,  and  this  is  the  original ' — dftar 
thei-o  is  Mr.  Felspar." 

The  door  of  the  room  was  opened,  and  the  artist's  voioo  was  heard] 
iei^hanging  "  How  d'ye  doos  *'  with  Miss  Anastasia.     Ella   seiied 
opportunity  to  escaix?,  somewhat  Hbru[>tiy,  from    the  .screen   and 
memorials ;  and  perhaps  the  joy  of  enfiunchiseraent  gave  to  hei* 
ledgment  of  the  artist'.s  polite  greeting:;  a  little  more  warmth  thaa! 
woukl  otherwise  have  exhibited,    At  siU  events  Mr.  Fels|Nir  looked j 
ful  for  it,  as  he  throw  back  his  flowing  liair  by  a  quick  movement  of  1 
head—an  action  as  natural  to  him,  whfn  pleased,  as  it  is  to  a  dog  to 
his  tail. 

'*  I  had  no  idea  yon  had  a  visitor  here,  Mrs.  Jennynge,"  he  said. 

"  Yes ;  MLss  Josceline  was  so  good  as  to  look  in  upon  us.     But 
need  not  take  up  your  time,  you  know,"  she  added,  brusquely.     **  Yom 
go  on  with  my  picture  just  the  Hanie." 

Anastasia's  thumb,  which  bad  been  hurriedly  withdrawn  frooi 
month  to  welcome  the  visitor,  was  witliin  an  aco  of  going  in  again  it  I 
remark  ;  while  poor  Ella  felt  hot  all  over. 

Mr.  Felspar  coloured  a  little  (which  was,  after  all,  only  profeissic 
btit  his  titne  Miinifesled  no  annoyance  as  he  roi>lied  with  a  smile,  "  Ail 
work  by  tbe  piece  and  not  by  the  day,  Mrs.  Jeunyiige,  if  I   waste 
time  it  is  not  you  who  suffer  from  it.    I  see,  by  the  way,"  pointing  to  I 
imfiuishefl  dmwing  on  the  table,  *'  that  you^  Miss  Anastasia,  have 
been  idle." 

"  Oh,  it  is  nothing,"  i^turned  that  young  lady,  carelessly, 

**  I  have  been  try  Log  one  of  those  vei-y  headlands  this  morning, 
Jennynge,*'  observed  Ella,  **  but  I  have  not  been  nearly  so  successful 
am  sure  I  could  never  manage  the  distances  as  you  have  done." 

"  Mr.  Felspar  shaded  them  off  for  mo,"  answ^ered  Anastasia,  Llantly. 

"  Indeed,  I  gave  her  but  very  little  help,"  put  in  the  artist  **  If  I 
can  be  of  any  eimilar  use  to  you,  Miss  Josceline,  with  these  unplesssnt 
distances,  you  are  veiy  welcome  to  my  assistance." 

"  You  are  verj'  kind  :  but  I  am  quite  a  novice,"  said  Ella,  **  and  it 
would  bo  very  wrong  to  encroach  upon  your  time." 

"  Ob,  we  can  spare  hiin  for  an  liour  occasionally  to  you»  Miss  Josoe- 
line,"  remarked  Mrs.  Jennynge ;  **  though  I  wouldn't  say 
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Felspar  laugiied  goodnaturedlyj  which  put  EUa  at  her  ease; 
she  would  have  fdt  no  little  embarrassment,  since  she  nabxrallj 
joied  th&t  when  Mr.  Felspar  was  not  rescoing  the  deceased  Mr.  Jen- 
b'b  features  from  oblivion,  he  was  engaged  professionally  in  giving 
18  to  AnAjrtauri?^  •  whereas  what  he  did  for  her  wos  quite  gratuitous* 
le  same  time  it  could  hardly  be  called  Toluntary,  since  it  was  in  ro- 
Id  to  a  pretty  broad  hint  of  her  mother's :  **  A  word  of  advice  from 
Mr,  Felspar,  would  be  invaluable  to  my  dear  Anastaaia.'^  Like 
r  othftr  very  rich  people,  Mrs.  Jennynge  doriyed  great  gratification 
get;tuig  anything  for  nothing. 

When  you  come  to  the  picnic  this  afternoon,"  continued  Mr.  Fel- 

"  I  hope  both  you  young  ladies  wDl  bring  your  sketcli- books.    There 

great  many  '  objects  of  interest/  as  the  guide-book  calls  them,  to  be 

from  the  Danecliff,  by  help  of  which  w©  can  improve  tJie  shining 

But  would  it  not  teach  them  sometliing  to  see  you  at  work  fww  t  ** 
red  3lr3.  Jeimynge,  gi*acioiisly ;  '•  they  will  l>e  n&  quiet  as  mice,  I  am 
so  that  you  could  give  your  attention  just  the  same." 
No,  madam,"  inten-upted  Mr.  FeLspai-  drily  ;  '*  when  I  am  engaged  on 
bing  of  exceptional  importance,  I  find  it  necesflar}"  to  work  by  myself/' 
toie  in  which  he  spoke  admitted  of  no  contradiction^  elae  he  had 
made  no  objection  to  Mias  Anastasia  and  her  mother  being  wit- 
to  hifl  work-  But,  in  the  case  of  Miss  Josceline^  something  made 
unwilling  to  exhibit  liimself  befoi-e  her  in  the  degrading  occu|mtion 
jpot-boiling ; "  especially,  too»  as  in  delineating  the  hite  Mr,  Kathaniel 
jnge  lie  had  to  deviate  a  great  deal  fi-oui  tlie  .strict  line  of  trtith  (as 
ted  in  the  human  countenance),  and,  as  regarded  that  of  beauty,  to 
ow  largely  from  liis  imagination.  Indeed,  he  felt  not  a  little  un- 
brtable,  as  it  was,  tliua  exposed  in  her  pi-ei^encc  to  their  hostess's 
Sonage,  and  after  a  little  further  tiiik  he  withdrew  himself  into  the 
Btuary  formed  by  the  red  Imize  screen,  into  which  he  was  followed  by 

Jennynge. 

"I  am  sorry/'  said  Anastasia,  the  moment  her  mother  bad  disap- 
l«d,  "  that  mamma  should  have  gone  on  so  to  you  about  papa." 

*'  It  is  only  natui*al "  T>egan  Ella  in  extenuation. 

**It  is  not  natural/'  interrupted  the  other,  with  hushed  vehemence  ; 

courae  I  know  what  you  i-eally  think  about  it^jt  Ls  a  monomania. 

had  a  painted  window   to  his  memory  in  our  last  house  with  '  His 

t  watches  here '  upon  it ;  and  now  we  have  moved  alie  has  had  it  jjut 

in  our  new  home.    His  spirit  can't  watch  everywIifj'Hj  you  know  ;  it  is 

*0y  too  ridiculous." 

*'  StiU,  if  it  pleases  your  mother  I  "  pleaded  Ella. 

It  doesn't  please  her/'  broke  in  Anastasia,  with  irritation;  "she 

other  people  to  believe  it  does.     And,  of  course,  she  doesn't. 

upon  them  for  an  inslant     Mr.  Felspar,  for  example,  though 

poor  aa  a  i*at,  i&  quito  ashamed  of  having  undertaken  to  paint  a 
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picture  from  those  horrible  things."     She  pointed  to   the 

her  thumb,  and  then  thrust  it  in  her  mouth  as  though  it  wei*©  its  nul 

sheath. 

It  was  curious,  hut  very  unpleasant,  to  sc3  such  a  displiij  of 
and  resentment  in  one  to  all  api>earance  so  artificial  and  devoid  of  hi 
pas-sion  ;  it  reminded  one  of  the  scream  of  a  peacock. 

**  Is  Mr.  Felspai'  a  good  artist  ?  "  intpiii-ed  Ella,  eager  to  change  i 
convei-sation. 

**  Yea ;  Mr,  Vernon  says  " — she  hesitated  a  moment,  then  added, 
leBsly,  "  but  then,  to  be  sure,  he  ia  his  friend — that  he  can  do  aBjthiog] 
chooses;  there  nm  some  people  who  enjoy  that  sort  of  reputation, 
know,  who  nerer  tlo  anytliiiig*  He  has  a  great  name,  however,  for 
young  a  mau,  in  i)ortrait  ptiiiiting.  And,  of  course,  his  advice  even  tJt 
landscapes  and  things  is  worth  having." 

"  And  is  Mr.  Vornon  a  painter  tool  " 

*'  Oh,  dear,  no  ;  he  ia  an  author ;  he  writes  beautiful  poetry  and 
published  too — in  the  magazines.     Did  you  nut  kuuw  that  1 " 

"  I  know  scarcely  anything,"  said  Ella  mo<lestly.    '*  I  have  Vieen 
np  at  school  all  my  lifo,  juitl  we  were  not  allowed  to  i-ead  the  mi 
I  sliall  lie  quite  afraid  of  Mr.  Vernon  after  what  you  have  told  me. 
now  I  tbiuk  I  must  wish  you  good-bye,  as  jmpa  may  be  wanting  me." 

**  But  you  are  coming  to  the  picuic,  of  courst%  and  will   bring 
diuwing  materials,  as  you  promised  Mr.  Felspar  ? " 

*'  Oh,  I  think  I  had  rather   not  do  tbat ;  I  am  quite  ashamed  of 
poor  eflbii^." 

"  No  matter  ;  Mr.  Felspar  will  teach  you  to  do  better.     We  musij 
have  a  beginning,  you  know,  and  it  will  be  such  a  pleasui^e   to  m< 
work  with  you." 

"  You  are  very  goor]^  I  am  sure,"  said  Ella,  gratefully  j  and  took 
leave  more  favourably  inipresMed  with  her  new  actjuiiiutanoe  tlian  shel 
been  a  few  minutes  ago. 

Perhaps,  however,  it  was  not  mere  goodness  that  caused  Miss 
nynge  to  be  so  pressing  in  her  request  that  her  new  acquaintance 
bring  her  drawing  materials  to  tbe  picnic ;  find  I  doubt  whether 
woidd  have  pressed  it  had  she  seen  Ella's  sketch  of  the  headland,  w\ 
apai-t  from  Mr-  Felspar's  improving  touches,  was,  in  reality,  con$id< 
BUlierior  to  her  own. 
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"  that  shook  "  with  what  hhe  hud  gone  through »  that  i 

on  her  feet  for  tlaya  *'  if  it  was  ever  so,"     And  yet  the  picnic 

Banecliff  was  not  postponed  on  that  account. 

Mrs,  Armytage  was  not  really  a  hi\d  woman^not  perhaps  W( 
the  whole,  than  the  majority  of  her  own  chiirming  sex  j  but,  as 
they  didn't  like  her.  She  was  too  managing  and  too  masterful ; 
her  own  way  when  she  was  up  and  doing;  hut  when  she  wna 
which  is  tlie  crucial  test  of  authority,  no  one  bowed  to  it ;  tb&t 
one  but  her  maid  and  the  Professor,  who  couldn't  help  ihem 
Such  is  the  fate  of  all  tyrants.  It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  iht 
thousands  of  respectable  households  who  never  enjoy  themselt 
much  as  in  the  absence  of  theii'  head.  He  may  be  an  excellent  n 
hU  way,  hard  working  as  a  bread-winner,  and  unselfish  in  the  mtl 
his  own  pleasures  ;  but  he  insj>ii-es  less  of  love  than  fear ;  and  wl 
is  away  from  his  own  house,  it  is  as  though  a  weight  were  lifted  fro 
hearts  of  its  inmates.  And  sometimeH,  though  not  so  common^ 
is  the  case  with  the  female  bead,  Mra.  Armytage  was  no  enei 
pleasure,  nay,  she  liked  to  see  people  enjoy  themselves ;  but  then  il 
be  after  her  own  fashion  and  imder  her  own  t»ntrol.  I  rem 
seeing  in  an  old  comic  journal  of  Tory  |>olities  a  picture  of  a  ph( 
force  Chartist  taking  his  little  boy  out  for  a  holiday  in  the  fields, 
man  had  a  truculent  face,  and  in  one  hand  he  held  a  big  slick,  I 
the  other  the  Flag  of  Freedom  newspaper.  **  Now,  look  hen 
obnerves  to  his  trembling  offspring,  at  the  same  time  shaking  his 
at  him,  "I  have  brought  you  out  liere  to  enjoy  yourself,  and  min 
do  it,  or  I'll  know  the  reason  why."  And  of  this  good  man 
Armytage  was  an  unconscious  imitator. 

Mrs,  Jennynge  did  not  even  give  herself  the  trouble  to  deploi 
rivaFs  absence,  but  took  the  command  of  the  whole  expedition  with  m 
heart,  Hhe  made  her  arrangements  for  the  picnic  with  Mrs.  Tranl 
as  though  she  had  not  succeeded  to  the  command  by  a  phymcal 
fortune,  and  ordei'ed  the  eatables  and  drinkableB  with  great  cheerfq 
while  her  prostrate  enemy  was  confined  to  her  own  apailment  uj 
diet  of  toast  and  water-gruel.  A  cart  and  horse  \i^re  desjjatchl 
one  o'clock  with  all  that  was  requii*ed  for  the  f^tust^  and  the  mei 
orders  to  lay  the  cloth  u[ion  the  very  summit  of  the  hill — for  the^ 
scarcely  a  breath  of  winil— in  order  to  command  the  greatest 
of  view. 

An  hour  afterwards  the  whole  party  staiied  for  the  i<end6Evx>i]s 
Josceline  (by  rejison  of  the  deliwicy  of  his  health)  in  a  pony- 
belonging  to  the  hotel,  with  Mi^.  Jennynge,  while  the  reatfoHoH 
foot.  What  i-eason  Mrs.  Jennynge  had  for  the  use  of  a  wbeol 
did  not  appear ;  it  was  cert4dnly  not  because  of  her  }  ears ;  ind 
looked  particularly  fresh,  and  (as  Mr.  Aird  rather  maliciously 
**  blooming ;  "  doubtless  she  was  excited  by  having  such  a  dis 
Ijerson  a&  the  new  amval  for  her  companion.     The  paii- 
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ce  ft  little  detour  to  reach  the  top  of  the  hill,  which  afforded  opjwr- 
for  a  little  privat-e  converBation.  If  the  lady  was  inttn-e^ted  in 
history  of  the  house  of  Boroughhy,  the  gonileman  did  not  disdain 
a  fjucstion  or  two  rosiiecting  that  of  J<»nnyiige,  Nobility,  he 
1,  in  answer  to  Bome  flattering  i-emarks  of  his  compamou^  "  waa 
)Qbt  an  exc»llent  institution ;  hut  what  would  become  of  it  were 
tt  ranks  occasionally  recruited  from  the  grc?at  names  in  cominei-ce. 
of  Jennynge  in  connection  with  the  useful  cdling — or  might  ho  not 
U  &Q  art  i— of  drysalting  was  not  unknown  to  him. 
IiIb  fact  was  very  pleasiajg  to  Mi-s.  Jeimynge's  eai-s,  and  becretly  a 
mirprised  her. 

My  late  husband,"  she  neverthelesw  replit^d,  **  wan  indeed  vBry  well 
>wii,  I  believe." 

■  A  gpejit  name  on  'Change,"  assentcfl  ^Ii*.  Josceliner  quoting  fi*oui  he 
not  quite  sure  what,  at  a  venture* 

"Yes,  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Jennynge^  applying  her  handkerchief  to 
eyes ;  *'  it  was  only  when  they  lost  him,  however,  that  they  found 
my  dear  Nathaniel's  value." 

meant  his  moral  worth  ;  but  the  word  'Change  no  doubt  had  led 
JoeoeliiieV  mind  into  mort^  material  channels,  for  he  replied,  '*  1 
ibw  reading  his  wii!  in  the  piipprs ;  ho  Inft  a  princely  fortune,  did 
t" 

•'He  left  me  very  tidily  olT,"  Haid  Mrn.  Jennynge,  modostly;  '^but 

kt  was  money  to  me  when  my  Natlianiel  was  gone  t  '* 

'•*  Except  for  the  pleasure  it  t»iig!jt  afford  you  from  the  exeixsise  of 

of  l)enovolence,"  suggested  Mr.  Josceline,  gravely. 

•*  Jngt  go,"  returned  the  lady  ;  i-ememlxfring  with  gusto  that  slie  b.'id 

50/.,  after  some  haggling,  to  th<'  widow  of  Nathaniel's  clerk,  who 

fallen   into  difficulties.     The  recoJIection  of  this  munificence  gave 

ooorage.     **  You,  too,  Mr.    Josceline,   havti   loved    and    lost,"   she 


"Eh^  what?"  returned  that  gentleman,  nither  irritiibly,  for  tho 
-carriage  was  not  well  hung,  and  he  hatl  been  just  shaken  by  a  rut, 
TW  suddenly  becoming  conscious  of  the  subject  of  allusion,  he  Irowned 
^Htly.  Mrs,  Jenn}'nge  waa  not  a  nentdtive  plant,  but  she  knew  when 
jk  had  leant  her  hand  on  broken  glass. 

B^"I  am  afraid  I  have  touchod  a  tender  chord,  sir ;  1  only  m^mt  that 
]ran,  too,  have  lost  the  partner  of  your  joys.'* 

"  yes,"  he  refdied,  quietly  ;  "  it  was  a  long  time  ago,  when  my  Klla 
WW  quite  a  child  j  but  one  do<is  not  forget  such  things/' 

**  Still  one  ought  to — don't  you  think — in   time  t "   observed  Mi-s. 
Jmaynge,  comfortingly. 

"  One  ought,"  he  assented.     '*  Ooe  theSf  sometimes." 
He  glanced  at  the  widow  with  what  she  thought  the  most  geoUe- 
lanly  sigh  she  had  ever  heard ^ — and  then  fixed  ^s  eyes  on  the  splaeh- 
oard. 
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"  Your  daughter  eeems  n  moBt  chaiDiLiig  young  lady/^ 
Jennynge,  after  an  interval  of  silence  and  embarrassment, 

*'  She  was  making  the  very  same  i^m&rk  to  me  this  momi 
yourB,"  replied  Mr.  Josceline. 

"  Annatasia.  ia  generally  admired — that  is,  in  our  own  comp 
humble  circle  of  society/*  said  Mi-s.  Jeunynge,  ivitli  humility. 

**  Beauty  ami  accomjilishment*,  my  dear  madam,  are  a  nol 
themselves,"  answei-ed  Mr,  Josceline ;  "  when,  an  in  her  case, 
accompanied  by  weiilth  " — he  noticed  a  movement  of  negation  made| 
flowers  and  fruit8  in  hiB  companion'B  lioiinGt ;  it  wa^  so  alight  fcl 
Bome  pei"sonB  it  might  have  been  attributed  to  the  jolting  of  the  ve^ 
**  or  by  great  expectations,"  he  added,  hastily,  **such  endowment^ 
their  possessor  the  et:[ual  of  aoy  lady  in  the  land." 

*'  The  deal*  girl  has  erpectations,  of  course,"  rejoined  Mi-s.  Jon^ 
quietly-^'*  very  natural  expectations — but  she  is  entirely  dep« 
upon  me.  My  Ijeloved  Nathaniel^ — 'Mr,  Felapar  is  doing  a  bsi 
picture  of  him,  you  must  see  it  some  day — ^placed  such  entire  ooni 
in  my  tiiacretion."  I 

*'  That  is  not  to  bo  wondered  at ;  jet  I  dare  say,  like  many 
loving  husbands,  he  showed  himself  unwilling  that  you  should  fort 
fresh  tie.  When,  as  in  your  case,  a  woman  has  been  thus  left  d4 
in  the  heyday  of  her  youth,  it  seems  so  hard "  , 

*'  Oh,  no ;  there  was  no  stipulation  of  any  kind,"  interrupU 
lady.     "  My  excellent  Nathaniel  was  too  unselfish,  too — too " 

•*  Too  reasonable,"  suggested  Mr.  Josceline ;  *'  well,  that  wi 
menisely  to  his  credit;  for  though  there  is  a  great  deal  of  talk 
persona  in  your  forlorn  condition  finding  theii'  happiness  on 
that  of  others,  yet  w©  sire  human  after  all,  and  retain  onr  own  I 
duality,  our  likes  and  dislikes,  our  capacities  for  affection^ — is  } 
sol"  I 

"  It  is,  indeed,^'  said  Mrs.  Jeunynge ;  and  she  fixed  her  cym  up| 
splash-board. 

"  Nevertheless,"  pureuod  Mn  Josceline,  in  a  less  jdaintive  tone,  a 
perhaps,  by  the  reiloction  that  he  had  gone  far  enough  in  eentimeft 
that  morning,  **  nevertheless  to  persons  of  onr  time  in  life — or  rai 
should  say  of  mine,  for,  as  Ella  and  I  were  agnjeing,  one  can  so 
believe  that  Miss  Jennynge  can  be  a  daughter  of  your  own — th 
templation  of  the  pleasures  of  oui*  children  is  one  of  the  few  enjo^l 
we  have  left  to  us.  See  yonder  how  our  young  people  are  eiu 
themselves ;  "  and  ho  pointed  with  his  whip  to  where  Ella  and  An| 
accompanied  by  Vcraon  and  Felspar  could  bo  seen  approaching  thi 
a  short  cut ;  they  were  evidently  in  high  good  humour,  for  their  Isa 
rang  through  the  still  Bummer  air,  Behind  them  came  the  snM 
bride,  pushed  (very  suspiciously)  up  the  hill  by  the  application  j 
husband's  hands  to  her  waist ;  next  followed  Mr.  and  Mra.  'Wl 
with  less  demonstration  of  connubial  bliss,  a  sober  couple 
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deraou  "  type ;  while  in  tlie  rear  came  Mr.  Aird  aB<l  Davey,  hand-in- 
id,  as  iisuaL 

The  two  yoiing  men  were  in  great  flpirtts,  which  with  Vernon  was  a 
on  case ;  hut  Felsi>ar  was  natural ly  of  a  sei'^ne  and  philosophic  turn 
mind,  which  was  the  cause  of  no  little  I'aillery  on  the  part  of  hia 
d  and  fellow-lodger.  This?  afternoon,  however,  no  one  could  com- 
of  Mr.  Felspar  on  the  score  of  want  of  vivacity,  for  he  was  poking 
of  fun  at  Vernon — it  must  he  owned  to  the  young  ladies'  great 
liaement — on  account  of  a  certain  commission  he  had  received  that 
filing,  from  his  magazine  editor,  to  write  the  letterpreas  in  verae  for 
ftrtain  illustration  to  appear  in  the  next  monthly  number. 
*'  It  is  generally  undei-fltood/'  said  Felspar,  "  that  we  artists  ai-e  set 
illuBtmte  the  poets;  hut  the  Jupiter  of  the  Maf^fair  Keepsake  has 
ersed  all  that.     Mr.  Woodblock  has  a  drawing  on  hand  of  an  Italian 


•hoy  with  a  monkey  which  he  chooses  to  call  the  '  Ejtile,'  and 

on  ifl  the  bard  directed  to  immortalise  it  in  a  poem.     Hia  eye  has 
&  in  'a  fine  frenzy  rolling  '  ever  stince  bi-eakfast,  hut  he  can't  find  a 

to  *  exUe,' " 

In  vain  Vernon  protested  that  his  eye  was  all  right — though  not, 
b>p6, 80  mudi  directed  to  the  main  chance  as  that  of  a  certain  portrait 
ter  he  could  mention,  and  that  he  didn't  want  a  rhyme  to  exile  : 
qjar  avowed  that  he  knew  better,  and  besought  the  young  ladies  to 
hifl  rhymelesB  friend.  **  The  poem  must  be  sent  by  tomorrow's 
t,and  if  you  can't  6nd  a  rhyme,  would  you  be  good  enough  to  suggest 
idea  or  twol  Vernon's  notion  ia  that  there  should  be  white  mice  on 
argan  " — ^here  they  stopped  on  the  hill  to  laugh,  the  poet  as  gaily 
"  the  rest — "  and  that  the  sight  of  them  should  suggest  his  distant 
lome  to  the  Italian  youth  and  draw  tears  whenever  he  looks  at  them ; 
Ms  difficulty — I  mean  Vernon's  difficulty — is  that  he  don't  know 

can't  find  out  whether  white  mice  are  native  products  of  Italy, 
either  of  you  happen  to  know  \  " 

Though  Mr*  Felspar  addressed  both  the  young  ladies,  he  looked  to- 
rds  Ella— indeed  it  would  almost  seem,  since  he  had  never  shown 

high  spirits  before,  that  it  was  she  who  had  inspired  them — and 

'ore  she  felt  called  upon  to  reply, 
'*  I  don't  know  about  whitu  mice,"  she  Raid ;  "  but  if  I  had  to  write  a 
1  on  such  a  subject — which  wouhi  Ik?  a  task,  however,  utterly  beyond 
||iowers — I  should  bring  the  boy  into  some  snch  scene  a«  this,  which 
dd  remind  him  ever  so  slightly  of  his  own  mountains  and  blue  skies." 
^*  On  the  contrary,"  said  Felspar,  *'  yovi  should  make  him  feel  the 
as  strongly  as  i>owibIe.     My  dear  Vernon,  tjike  him  into  Lin- 

ire,  where  it's  all  flat,  and  make  him  cry,  becaiise  he  has  no  bills  to 

;  because  he  gets  beef  and  beer  given  hint  instead  of  niiw^roni 
iour  wine ;  because  he  L**  not  devoured  u\  this  country  by  insects 
•rhyme  with  mice ;  bccaii<ie  now  and  thon  he  Bees  a  silver  coin,  which 
'BGffe  he  never  did  in  Italv." 
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•  *•  Miss  Josceline  b  quite  right,"  said  Vernon,  mternafitiflg  tbli* 
domontadr?,  "  and  I  am  much  obliged  to  her  for  hfr  suggestion/'      • 

**  Pei-liups  she  conld  fmtl  you  a  rliynio  for.oxile,"  observed  Ai 
cynically  j  for  she  felt  that  ^hc  was  no  longer  the  fii-Bt  fiddle — a 
whicli^  as  the  only  yoiing  wnmanM^ed  lady  in  tlie  hotel,  she  bad  Lit 
enjoj'ed  in  relation  to  these  two  young  men.     Her  remark  fell 
every  raie  knows  the  effect  of  the  roprixUiction  of  a  worn-out  j< 
had  a  sobering  inlUience  upon  tlie  little  company,     Pi^seotly  Ella  <lro| 
a  pencil  out  of  her  drawing-caae,  and,  Vernon  helping  her  to  find  it> 
two  fell  a  few  paces  behind  the  other  oonple. 

**  I  hope,  l^lisfi  Joficellue,"  he  said,  **  you  don't  think  I  do  my 
poor  an  it  is,  quite  ,<o  mechanically  as  Felspar  would  have  you 

"  Indeed  I  don't/'  nhe  said,  good-uaturedly.     "  I  quite  un< 
Mr»  FelHjtar'.s  fun.     I   know,  when  he  is  serious,  that  he  is  tigrmii 
mm?r  of  your  talenta/' 

**  Oh,  as  to  tliat,  I  have  next  to  none,"  he  answered  ;  **  it  is  Ft 

■way  to  apeak  more  highly  of  hia  friends  than  they  deserve,  as  ooin| 

tion,  I  suppose,  for  hia  modeaty  as  I'egai'ds  himself     He  calls 

portrait  painter,  in  which  line  he  is,  indeed,  best  known,  but  he 

keen  eye  for  the  beauties  of  a  landscape  and  a  cunning  hand  for 

reproduction.     You  must  see  bis  drawings — which  are  chiefly  taken ^t)ii 

the  neighliourhood — at  oui-  lodgings.     They  are  really  worth  a  visit.'*  J 

"  And  is  there  no  chance  of  our  hearing  some  original  readiQgs  ftfl 

f^me  one  else  1 "  EUa  inqiiii'ed,  slily.  "" 

"  No,  indeed,"  repUeid  tbo  other  asauringly  j  •'  there  is  not  tlie  ktfl 

danger  of  such  an  infiiction." 

"  I  did  not  mean  that  at  all,"  sjiid  Ella,  earnestly ;  "  you  did  :v4 
think  I  could  be  so  rude,  I  hope.  Indeed  I  should  hke  to  heai-  or  rwi 
Ifour  poems*" 

'*  You  are  veiy  kind  to  w^y  BO,     The  public,  I  am  soitv  to  sav, 
not  so  civil/* 

**  But  it  muEt  be  very  interesting  work  writing  stories  and 
and  vei7  i>lea8ant  to  see  them  afterwards  in  print.     You  smile — youJ 
thinking  that  women  have  a  gi'eat  deal  of  vanity/' 

"  Not  at  all  ;  in  that  respect  we  men — those  who  are  authors  at 
^-are  not  one  whit  behind  the  ladifa.     I  wiis  smiling,  because,  th< 
BS  you  say,  it  Is  veiy  pleasant  to  appear  in  print,  myptx>duetions 
always  meet  with  that  gcMxl  fortune.     They  are  sometimes  ' 
with  thiinks  *  by  wicked  editora/* 

**  That  must  bn  very  sad  ;  what  tlo  you  do  then  ? " 
'I  smoke  my  pi[je  and  think  bow  unappi^eciated  Keats 
flatter  myself  mine  is  a  jmrallei  case.     Then,  like  Bruce's  spider, 
again/' 

"  And,  like  him,  you  will  at  last  succeed,"  said  Ella, 
"  when  ment  joins  hands  with  perseverance  success  is  certain/' 
*'  That's  not  in  tbe  copybooks,"  answeitad  Vernon,  smiling; 


"In  u  little  lik**  it"     Tlien,  with   a  smlden  duingf  of  iiuinnpr,  h 
•    !     *'That  Is  the  honest  utterance  of  u  kintl  Iierut,  nnd  1  do  assui 
jon^  MlsR  JoBceline,  it  han  not  been  spoken  in  vain ;  oncourAgemenl 
■Dtl  from  such  lip«,  to  »  hiidding  author  m  like  th*^  sunshine." 

**  Dear  mo,  what  is  the  niuttpr  yonder?"  iMterrupted  Ella.  .She  was 
not  nnwilling  to  escape  replying  to  a  compliment  so  warmly  wonled 
^ijiough,  fox-tunately,  he  had  dropped  hin  voice  a  little,  so  that  it  was 
poKible  for  her  to  ignore  it),  and  there  was  really  some  excuse  for  her 
cckmation  of  astonishment, 

Ahove  them  stood  a  group  of  people  consisting;  of  her  father  and 
Jirs.  Jennynge  with  the  walkers — who  had  joined  them  where  the  car- 
liiige  road  ceased — conversing  and  gesticulating  in  great  excitement ;  and 
m  tlie  centre  of  them,  and  evidently  the  cause  of  their  intorruption* 
towered  the  well-known  but  imexi>ected  form  of  Mrs.  Anny  tagn. 

For  the  second  time  in  the  liisitory  of  the  Daneclitl"  an  enemy  had 
tikken  |K>ssesaion  of  the  hilL 
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been  a  subject  of  surprise  to  the  whole  part)',  as  they  were  toiling 

the  stoep,  that  the  men  w  ho  had  been  sent  ahead  to  set  forth  the 

upon  the  summit  had  not  l>een  visible ;  but  the  explanation  of  it 

now  afibrtled.     Just  below  the  summit  was  a  deep  trencli,  dug  by 

B&nefi,  in  which,  sheltered  from  the  breeze,  had  grown  up  a  little 

and  here,  accompanied  by  her  som*?what  unwilling  ally,  the  Pro- 

r,  Mrs.  AjTuytage  had  lain  or  sat  in  amhusli,  and  falling  upon  the 

in  charge  of  the  provisions,  had  conipelk»d  them  to  set  them  down 

in  the  hollow, 

"  liky  the  cloth  here,  Joim/'  aho  had  sjiid,  ira|)era lively,  *'  where  we 
»UU  |je  out  of  the  wind.  As  for  sitting  on  the  top  of  that  hill,  in.  my 
pregeiit  gtate  of  health,  I  should  as  soon  think  of  Hying.** 

John  might  have  thought  of  flying,  and  indeed  he  did,  but  not  for  a 
,  moment  did  he  think  of  disobeying  Mrs.  Armytage'a  behest,  and  the 
^Hii  was  laid  accordingly. 

^■Tt  is  rather  a  likely  place  for  Ophifih"  the  Professor  had  mnr- 
^Hb^,  hut  BO  gently  that  the  remonstrance  bad  been  not  only  inef- 
^wtaal,  but  misconceived  ;  his  lady  had  imagined  that  ho  was  refemng 
totlie  trench  as  being  the  probaljle  habiiut  of  some  sijcciea  of  butterfly. 
*  It  is  every  way  the  most  convenient  spot,"  she  said  ;  *'  and  nobody 
fcn  idiot  woidd  have  fixed  upon  any  other," 

idiotj  of  course^  was  Mrs.  Jennynge  j  and  the  counter-oi'dering 
t  lady's  arrangements  was,  in  fact,  the  convenience  Mra,  Armytagi 
in  her  mind. 
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**  They'll  feel  a  little  disappomted  if  llicy  want  a  view/' Imzar^ 
the  Profeasor,  looking  round  upon  the  position,  which  was  in  fiu-tmlT 
ditch  ;  **  won't  they  I " 

**  Lot  'em,"  was  the  laconic  reply. 

The  fmme  of  mind  of  his  good  lady  was  indeed  far  fi*oni  conciliatory . 
she  hud  not  forgotten  that  terrible  scranihle  up  the  cliffs  of  Wyrbrtt 
Cove,  and  the  loss  of  her  dinner  at  the  tab/v  iVho(r,  not  to  mention 
physical  ailments  her  fatigues  bad  induced.  These  latter,  howetep,! 
must  be  coTifessed,  she  harl  given  out  U>  lie  worse  tlian  they  really 
she  had  made  a  shrewd  giiesa  at  the  atnte  of  affairs  in  her  ahaence ; 
something  like  rebellion  might  be  fermenting  among  hei*  subjects, 
she  had  wsolved  to  recover  her  aitpromacy  by  a  coup  tVefnt,  XJu\ 
ceived  by  the  rest  of  the  household,  she  Jiad  stolen  up  with  the  Profe 
early  in  the  morning  to  her  place  of  ambush*  and  felt  herself  mistra 
the  situation  and  of  her  enemies. 

The  aetonishment  and  chagrin  of  Mr.s.  Jennynge,  on  fintling  Mi 
Armytage  in  possession  of  the  camp,  wa«  so  eitcessivo  that  slie  aL'tnaH 
forgot  to  inquire  after  her  rl^  al's  Iiealt!].  l^^nvironeii,  as  she  felt  heiself  I 
Ije,  by  allies,  and  conscious  of  tlio  ]>r essence  of  M  v.  Josceline,  ahe  tniiie  I 
once  a  reaolivte  stand  jigainst  the  common  tyiunt. 

"  Indeetl,  Mrs.  Armytage,  we  have  all  set  our  hearta  upon  beinj? 
the  very  top  of  the  bill" 

"  I  don't  know  as  to  tbnt,"  wm^  Ihe  grim  reply  ;  "but  I  know  wl 
has  set  her  heart  upon  Irieing  at  the  top  of  the  tree.  I  am  sore  thia 
much  pleasanter  spot.  However,  the  ix>int  is,"  concluded  Mrs, 
tage,  more  mildly,  perceiving  public  feeling  to  be  against  her  propositit 
"am  I,  as  an  invalid,  to  he  ;rsked  to  Kacrifice  my  health,  perhaps  my  lii 
toamei-e  ctiprico  1  Of  course  I  am  not.  We  can  picnic  hei^e  in  the  alielU 
and  then  any  one  that  likes  to  climb  up  higher  afterwards  can  do 
Then,  ai*ranging  her  garments  with  the  decent  dignity  of  a  fe 
Cieear,  she  plumped  herself  down  opposite  a  pigeon  pie. 

In  a  dispute  there  is  nothing  like  action  ;  passion  is  not  to  be 
pared  to  it  for  ono  moment ;  and  the  sjjectacle  of  Mrs.  Armytage  seat 
and  evidently  al.wut  to  begin  operations  on  the  provisions,  decided  tfc 
waverei'S,  who  were  also  euger  for  lunch,  in  her  favour,     Mrs.  Jeimyng*?' 
feeling  that  she  had  lost  the  battle,  relie%'ed  her  feelings  by  making  an 
apology  to  Mr.  Josceline,  in  whib-pered  tones,  for  the  behaviour  of  her 
enemy, 

"All  of  us  at  the  Ultramarine  are  used  to  Mrs.  ArmytAg©*s  woyij" 
she  said  ;  *'  but  lo  a  sti-anger  they  must.  ai>pear  very  extraortLinar)\" 

Mr.  Josceline  answered  with  a  smile,  which  also  did  duty  for  tlie 
acceptance  of  the  offer  of  a  scat,  toleni'ily  clear  of  bmmbles,  which  Mi"*. 
Annytagc  had  made  him  by  her  side.  Mrs*  Jennynge  promptly  took  nj> 
her  position  on  the  other  side  of  him^ — for  was  it  not  her  duty  to  protert 
him  against  '*  that  terrible  woman  "  all  she  could  ? — and  the  rest  of  tbe 
company   arranged  themselves    mechanically,  after    muoh    the 
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as  they  sat  at  the  tabli  (Vh^ie^  tyuXy  they  had  no  chairs,  which  to 
of  them  made  a  considerable  diffei-ence. 

I  call  it  moBt  idiotic,"  nmrmured  Mr.  Aird,  "this  coming  np  a  hill 
p  heat  to  graze,  instead  of  taking  our  hincheon  comforhibly," 
Still,  you  have  nn  advantage  over  some  of  ii»/'   o>)served  Mrs. 
,  laughing,  and  with  a  glance  at  the  old  Indian's  apai'e  figiire  ; 
I  can  sit  down  on  a  flat  place," 

Yes,    but  if    theie'ii    no   flat  place;    at   le:ist   no  clefiiing :    ther*i 
lettles   hen?,   and  roots,  and  shai-^i   thinj^a,"  he  annwerBd,    testily, 
need  to  be  a  camp-stool,  and  fold  up,  to  acconimodato  oneself  to 
rcumatancea." 

^t  all  events,  it's  much  better  than  it  would  be  at  thp  top  of  the 
Hi^rued  Mrs.  Arm^iiige. 
*'  Yon  mean  it  would  be  wo!'se  tliei-e  than  here,  ma'am  ?     I  deny  it. 
iioiter  here  than  it  wjia  at  Bdndelcwmbad." 

§1  thought  Bnndelcunilmd  was  such  a  nice  place,"  returned  the  lady, 
mtically ;  **  yon  alwavB  Bay  it  was  so  much  nicer  than  any  pla<»  in 

*♦  I  only  said  so  of  its  society,  madam.  There,  if  I  haven't  been 
ng-  on  a  flint  stone,  edgeways  !  " 

"Which  accounts  for  the  sharpness  of  your  rejoinder,"  observed 
non.  **  How  do  you  know  that  the  Professor  will  not  ilisoover  it  to 
an  ancient  flint  instrument — it'a  just  the  place  for  it— showing 
iiiatakably  the  action  of  fjre  1 " 

**  It's  just  the  place  for  that"  gi^imbled  Mr.  Aird,  **  There's  not  a 
ath  of  air.  Phew  I "  And  he  wiped  his  fonehead  with  a  magnificent 
idanna. 

"It  always  struck  me,"  said  the  Professor,  **  that  the  ancient 
mans,  taking  their  meals,  as  they  did,  supine,  and  resting  on  one 
«w,  must  have  aulfei-ed  a  good  deal  from  dyspepsia." 

"Which  should  make  as  forgive  them  much,"  remarked  Vernon. 
?or  the  heinous  crime  of  having  invented  the  Latin  language,  for  one 
iag.     What  do  you  say,  Davey  ? " 

**  I  like  it,"  answered  the  boy  ;  "  I  think  it's  capital." 
Davey  has  not  begun  Latin  yet,"  said  Mr.  Aird,  hastily ;  "  that  will 

come  in  dno  time ;  he  thought  you  i-eferreil  to  the  picnic.  So  yon 
bit,  do  you, my  child  ? "  he  continued,  softly.  "  The  pure  air  and  the 
unshtne,  ehl     Yes;  it's  very  nice." 

"  He  said  thei-e  was  no  air  a  moment  ago,"  muttered  Mrs.  Armytage, 
forofully.     **  He  seers  everything  through  that  child's  eyes." 

*'  A  very  roae-coloui'eil  medium,  at  all  events,"  oliserved  Mr.  Joaceline, 
?bo  perceived   that  Mr,   Aird    had  overheard  her;    "I   wish   1   saw 

rtythii^  through  mif  child's  eyes." 
"Only    ^liss  Joscoline's  arc  not   rose-coloured,"  oliserved  Felspar, 
toiling,     "I  beg  her  pardon,  but,  ss  a  pai titer  and  on  a  question  of 

L5t  be  allowed  to  c.vpress  that  opinion." 
13—6 
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"  If  Ft^Iapar  is  so  brilliant  after  one  glass  of  ishfLmpagne,  what  nil 
bo  when  he  has  linishod  1 "  romarkcil  Vcmot^,  drily*  **  One  moment,)! 
Josccline  ;  tlon't  niovo,  I  he*;." 

He  stooiiej  forivnnl,  ami,    soisrjn^  somethiris;   which   she  hA 
noticed  on  her  foe>b,  tlnx?w  it  into  the  air  and  ont  of  night. 

**  Lor  I  what  was  that  t  A  brambli? — a  *  follower/  ns  we  call  H 
Devonshire  ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Wallace*  to  whose  tonj?ue  the  unaccusto 
champagne  had  perhapa  given  some  fillip.  '*  Well ;  lamsrirelc 
wonder  at  its  having  t»ccuned  to  her.  In  my  country  it's  thought* 
an  omen  of  good  fortune,  or  what  young  ladies  thiiik  to  be  sa" 

"  That  last  limitation  of  yonr  wife's  is  not  vei-y  complimentai 
yon,  Wallaec,"  observed  lV[r.  Aii-d,  whose  son's  enjoyment  of  the 
hud  put  in  high  j^ood  humour. 

"  But  I  don't  l>c4ieve  it  was  a  follower,  as  you  call  it.  i\i 
ob^rved  Misa  Jennynge  ;  "I  believe  it  waa  a  snake." 

"  A  snake  i "  exclaimed  Mr.  Aird^  with  horror,  jumping  to  hii 
and  chisping  Ids  boy  in  his  arms. 

"No,  no;  it  waB  only  a  blind  worm,"  said  Mr.  Vernon.  "Il 
it  away,  because  I  thought  it  might  frighten  the  ladies.  My  dear . 
one  would  really  think  it  had  been  a  boa  constrictor." 

'*  I  saiil  it  waH  a  likely  spot  for  OphuHa"  remarked  the  Profi 
quietly,  **  If  nnj  one  getn  bitten,  I  should  like  to  see  the  etiect  of  ( 'n 
I've  got  a  little  bottle  of  it  at  the  hotel." 

"Come  along,  Bavey;  I'll  take  your  plate  and  things  to  the  t 
the  hill !  "  exclaimetl  Mr.  Aird,  suiting  tlie  aetion  to  the  word.  "] 
Professor  likcK  ta  aacrificc  himaelf  in  the  cause  of  scienoOy  let  himj 
shall  not  bo  its  victim." 

"  Did  you  ever  see  any  one  behave  so  ridiculously  1 "  obsenred 
Armjrtage  to  Mr.  Josceline. 

**  Well  I'eally,  madam,  I  don't  know/'  returned  that  gentlemim 
there  are  snakes  about,  1  don't  consider  them  a  good  substitute,  ev 
a  picnic,  for  soup  or  fish.     What  do  you  say,  JVlr.  Felspar  1 "       .^ 

"  I  think  we  had  better  go/*  said  Felspar,  deciuively.  fl 

"  I  shall  stiiy  where  I  am,"  Kaid  Mi-s.  Arm}iage,  with  equal  firm 

Tliere  was  a  moment  of  general  hesitation  ;  the  intluence  of  autfa 
was  veiy  gi-eat^  but  in  the  end  that  of  fear  prevailed.  In  five  mil 
the  whole  party  had  5*hifted  their  quarteiN  to  the  summit  of  the  I 
cliff,  except  the  Pi*ofcssor  and  hia  wife.  That  lady  had  maide  a  | 
mistake  in  putting  her  supremac}'  to  a  test  ko  crucial,  but,  hi 
made  it,  she  stuck  to  her  colours :  to  have  gono  with  the  fesl 
sink  from  generalissimo  to  camp  follower — ^would  have  been  huimU 
indeed. 

'*  I  am  Ideally  very  sorry/*  said  Ella,  **  that  Mrs.  Aimytag^  ^ 
have  l>cen  left  behind  ;  it  set^iis  like  d<^4?erting  her." 

"  She  m  not  '  left  out  in  the  cold/  at  all  eventn/'  obnerved 
"  Gad  !   one  couldn't  breathe  down  there." 
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■'She   thoroughly  deservps   it  for   her  okstiiiacy,"  ifiuarked    Mrs, 

lynge,  uncoinpromisinfrly.     *'  ^^h**  was  U'lilly  afialtl  of  snukcs,  for  1 

her   tiK-k  her  rrtt   up   miil  sitting  nil  in    a   hunch    as   we    came 

;  only  she  wouhhi't  own  that  sho  was  wrong  in  having  counter- 

my  dii-ections,     I  confess  I   am  only  sorry  for  the  poor  Pro- 

Oh,  he  won't  hurt,"  said  ^Ir.  Felspar,  reoseuringly.      "  He  will 
>t  aoDie  sciontific  means  of  defence  against  reptiles;  set  fii-e  to  tlie 

all  round  him,  prolmhly." 
"  That  will  be  nice  for  Mrs.  Armytage,"  remarked  Miss  Jenny nge, 

I*' And  will  make  it  evnr  so  much  warmer,"  put  in  Mr,  Aird, 

**  Thei-e  will  be  8i\iamundci*M  tis  well  tvs  8mtke,s  ihvix'.  pitjseiitly,"  siig- 

Felspar, 
[I  ivm  afraid  there  was  a  great  deal  of  laughter  at  the  dethroned 
'i  expense,  and  vei*y  little  sympathy  expressed  for  her  except  by 
who  a^ain  said,  '*  I  am  very  sorry." 

lere  was  no  doubt  that  the  change  of  locality  was  a  great  improve. 
The  view  w^u?  magnificent ;  and  after  the  viands  were  disposed 
»e  two  young  ladies  produced  their  sketch-books,  and,  undw  Mr. 
felspar 3    direction,    proceeded    to   tmnsfer  the   coastguard   station   to 
No  doubt  it  was  because  Ella  was  but  a  beginner  that  he  gave 
uich  more  of  hln  attention  to  her  wurk  thsm  to  that  of  her  fair  com- 
>n  ;  bufcj  though  he  encouraged  her,  he  was  very  far  from  flattering 
'  jierfomiancr. 
You  wDl  want  a  good  dea!  of  teaching,"  he  said ;  at  which  Miss 
ijnge  threw  up  her  head  like  a  horse  champing  (though,  of  coume^ 
it  so  much  noise),  and  remarked  satirically  :  "  I  am  sure  she  will 
a  very  attentive  tutor." 

I  am  glad  to  have  so  good  a  charsicter  from  my  la«t  place,"  rejoined 

r,  drily.     "But  you  must  not  imagine,  Miss  Jennj-ngCj  that  you 

need  of  no  further  instruction." 

**  Yqvl  are  very  complimentary,  I'm  sure,  sir,"  returned  the  young 

ly,  in  that  incisive  tone  which  in  the  female  indicates  the  presence  of 

iper." 

Indeedj  1  only  me^nt  that  my  poor  sei'vica^  would  be  always  at 
dlispoeal,'*  said  Polspar,  in  conciliation.  But  poor  EUa  felt  very 
ifortAhle  at  this  eihihition  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  her  young 
jind  much  'hotter  even  than  she  had  been  in  the  fosse.  It  could 
be  that  Mi^  Jennynge  waa  seriously  jealous  of  the  painter*B  atten- 
tiun  to  her  new  acquaintance,  since  she  herself  thought  as  little  of 
puateni  (matrimonially  speaking)  as  of  glaziers;  but  she  had  inherited 
h>m  her  mother  an  extreme  objection  to  playing,  in  any  orchestra  what- 
»r.  the  second  fiddle.  She  had  grown  so  stiff  and  coki  that  it  needed 
touch  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Felspar  to  what  he  pleasantly 
**  restore  animation."     "  It  seem^  to  me,   Miss  Jennynge,"  he 
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eaid,  with  a  critical  eye  upon  her  landscape,  "  that  you  are 
distance." 

Ella,  who  noticed  the  douhlo  aenso  of  the  compliment,  grew 
than  ever ;  partly  with  annoyance  at  Mr.  Felspar,  partly  with  apprehen- 
sion of  the  effects  of  such  a  remark  ni>on  her  fellow-pnpil.     She  did  aatj 
take  into  account  the  force  of  the  vanity  of  art  and  that  of  nat 
the  weight  of  Pvlion  ]nled  on  Otsa. 

**  Do  yoy   i-eally  think  boV    said  An!u*ta«da^  with  a  pleased 
'*  Singidarly  enongli.  Miss  Josceline  made  a  similar  remark  upon 
drawing  this  very  morning." 

"That  ♦shows  she  has  gocnl  judgment,  though  Bhe  is  deficient 
persj»ccti\'e,"  said  Felspar,  coolly.     '*  Hor  weak  point  i»  yonr  Btrong 
You  young  ladies  will  never  he  rivals  in  landscape  drawing." 

*'  That  is  quite  true,"  sfdd  Ella,  laughing,  *'  though  I  don't  think 
Jennynge  will  thank  you  for  such  a  suj»erfluous  piece  of  consolat 

**  I  am  sui*e/'  said  the  delineator  of  **  distance,"  graciously,' 
after  a  leaeon  or  two — that  i^,  1  mean  when  you  have  enjoyed  the 
advantages  as  myself- — you  will  be  quite  as  clever  at  it,  except, 
as  to  the  sky  line,  as  I  am." 

"  Yea ;  you  are  not  good  at  sky  Huf ,  Miss  Josceline,"  said  Fe 
ively,  "but  you  will  do  very  well  at  ligure  dmwing.     Tliose 
people  in  the  fore^n^-ound  arc  first-rate.     You  mu.st  go  in  for  that; 
get  some  noble  model  to  dniw  from.     ThtTc's   the  Professor  yor 
come  up  from  the  ditch  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air  :  dmw  him" 

"By- the- bye,  where's  Mr.  Vernon  1 "  exclaimed  Miss  Jennynge. 
"  I'll  tell  him  you  said  *  by-the-bye,' "  said  Felspar*  **  in  connc 
with  *a  noble  model.'     I  don't  know  anything  more  likely  to 
him.     He  ia  very  proud  of  his  figure,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  You  have  not,  however,  told  us  what  hns  become  of  him," 
Ella,  anxiouslVj  Iier  quick  ear  perceiving  at  once  the  difference  h«tw« 
badinage  and  evasioiL     **  1  noticed  he  was  looking  verj'  pale  just  nof 
is  he  unwell  t  " 

"  Ko,  no;  that  is,  he  is  not  quite  well.     The  heat  of  the  fc 
fanc3%  affected  him." 

**  You  are  deceiving  us,  Mr.  Felspar,"  said  Ella,  putting  down 
sketch-book;  "it  was  not  the  hejit.     I  suspected  it  from  the  very 
though  he  concealed  it  so  coui-ageously.     That  was  an  adder  he  tooki 
and  it  haa  bitten  him." 

**  Oh,  la ;  I  hope  not ! "  exclaimed  Miss  Jennj^nge,  with  a  pret^ 
little  shudder," 

"Well,  yes;  it  tea*  an  adder,"  said  Felspar,  reluctantly;  "I 
it  at  the  time,  but  he  particularly  told  me  to  say  nothing  about  it; 
if  I  had  not  insisted  upon  his  going  to  the  doctor's  to  be  looked  to, 
would  have  been  here  now.  01<1  Cooper  has  set  him  to  rights  hf 
this  time,  you  may  depend  upon  it*  He  will  be  dreadfully  annoyed  11 
any  fuss  is  made." 
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t  Elk  had  already  i-isen.    *'  Papa,"  she  exclaimed,  **  Mr.  Vernon 
n  bitten  by  the  adder  that  be  took  oflf  my  boot,  and  haa  gone 
iJl  1  •* 

t   this,  Mr,  Jo.<celine,  who  was   paying  liia   attentions   to   Mi's, 
ynge,  withdrew  them,  though  scarcely  with  such  promptitnde  as 

sion  would  Heem  to  demand. 
Dear  me,  Ella  ;  you  don't  say  so  ?  ** 

How  shocking  !"  pjacidated  Mrs.  Jennynge;  **  why,  the  piece  will 
to  be  cut  out,  and  then  burnt  with  a  hot  iron,  won't  it  I " 
It  would  be  no  use  burning  tlie  piece/*  said  Felspar,  grimly. 
How  unfeeling   }  ou    aix*,    Mr.    Felspar  I  '*   crit^l    Miss  Jennynge, 
►vingly.     She  ilid  n^t  nnderstiind  that  it  waa  disgust  at  the  selfish- 
of  b€T  mothers  remark,  not  want  of  sympathy  with  his  friend ,  that 
evoked  his  .«icorn. 
Bat  if  something  of  that  kind  is  not  done,"  pursued  the  old  lady, 
ll  go  mad,  won't  he  1  '* 

*  Yes,"  said  Felspar;  "  when  he  comes  to  the  table  d*h6te  and  barks, 
U  be  a  sign  that  he  is  danwerouH." 

^  Yea,  yes  ;  I  .see  all  that,'*  said  Mr,  Josceline,  to  whom  hiB  daughter 
meantime  been  speaking  in  low  but  enrna^^t  tones  :  "of  course,  he 
very  kind  ;  but  I'm  hanged  if  I  can  see  how  I  can  help  him,  unlassi 
;  the  plac€,  like  Queen  Eleanor." 

*  I  assure  you  it's  quite  imnecessary  that  you  should  leave  us,"  said 
.  Jennynge,  annoyed  at  the  prospect  of  losing  her  cavalier. 

•*  If  you  don't  go,  papa,"  wliispered  Ella  into  her  father's  astonished 

'♦  I  shall  go  myself." 
For  one  instant  a  frown  like  night  came  over  Mr.  Josceline'a  face, 
hen  he  ant;were<J  lightly,  "Very  well,  deal';  since  you  think  it  is  the 
dit  thing  to  do,  I'll  go  at  once," 
And  he  went. 

'*  I  hope  no  one  else  wUl  go,**  said  Felspar,  quietly,  '*  bfecause  I  kno* 
irill  annoy  Yemon.  If  it  had  not  been  for  that,  I  should  myself,  I 
pe,  have  been  the  first  to  go." 

He  s.iid  this  in  so  low  a  tone  that  it  would  almost  seem  to 
intended  for  Ella's  ear  rather  than  for  a  public  apology  for  hia 
>duct,  then  added  cheerfully,  "  Come,  let  us  go  on  with  our  drawing- 

on. 

MisB  Jennynge  dutifully  resumed  her  sketch-book,  but  Elk  tlrew  no 

re ;  fthe  said  her  fingera  shook,  which,  indeed,  they  did  (though  not 

n  cold),  as  Felspar  perceive*!.     He  thought  some  people— those  who 
it  bitten  by  snakes,  for  instance — ^had  groat  luck.     Presently,  seeing 
Bla  unoccupied,  little  Davey  stole  down  to  her  from  his  fathev*s  side, 

il  slipped  his  hand  into  hers. 
**  Papa  says  I  must  not  go  to  Mr.  Yernon/*  he  whispered,  **  because 
I.  Jennynge  says  hell  bite.     But  I  don't  think  he'd  bite  me.     I'm. 
f  sorry  he's  hurt ;  ain't  you  3 " 
Lmri 
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ElU  did  not  anRwer  him  tlireeily  ;  but  sbo  put  lier  ami  roniitl 
nfick  and  IvIsnchI  him.    **  Yuu  an*  ii  ^ood,  deur  chihl,"*  she  said.     Fel 
who  saw  tho  acticni,  thoii-^h  hn  did  not  hmr  tlio  wohIr.  thought  tl 
some  ln>ys,  too,  Imd  ji^reiit  hit-k. 

Then  aiXev  nii  Uoiiror  so,  dashod  with  melaiicholj  caused  by  V« 
misfortune,  and  which,  al'ter  the  fun  of  the  picnic,  ueemed  suuewhat 
the  nature  of  a  bathos,  the  party  returned  to  the  hotd,  whither 
Professor  and  hia  wife  had  ah'eady  preceded  them. 


CHAITRR  XIL 

A  Coi'PLK  ciF  Patients. 

Dti.  (_'ix>PEii'8  houne,  though  situated  in  the  High  Street  of  Walling 
"was,  to  &ome  eyes  that  fmm  time  to  time  beheld  it,  quite  an  ideal 
of  reaideuce.  It  wiia  wmall  iind  low^  liut  eminently  comfortable,  and, 
of  ancient  red  brick  and  overgrown  with  creepei-s,  had  a  most  pictui 
api^^ai-ance-  Tlie  two  bow  windows  of  what  the  Doctor  called  his  park 
and  his  study — which  were  also  his  dining-room  and  drawing- ihxh 
looked  out  upon  an  old-fashioned  flower-garden,  wliich,  all  the  sumi 
through »  amelt  more  delieioiialy  than  tlie  beat  .scent-shop  in  Bond  Si 
At  one  end  of  it  was  a  wort  of  temple,  act  on  a  little  hill,  dedicatetltpt 
divine  weed,  where,  after  his  day's  work  was  done,  the  good  Escah 
would  sit  and  amoke,  with  his  eyes  on  the  Ocean  and  hia  thoughts  oa 
Infinite — or  somotiiuea  only  ou  hi»  longest  cases.  Ilis  best  cures,  ho 
wont  to  say,  were  wrought  out  in  this  place  of  retirement.  Hia  viaiia' 
patients  were  brief,  antl  his  way  with  tliem  so  prompt  and  decisive  thiAt 
to  strangers,  sind  especially  to  those  who  had  little  the  tuatier  with 
them,  be  appeared  curt  and  c^ireless  ;  whei'eas  he  was,  in  fact,  the  most 
piiinHtakiiijL,'  of  physiciiinH.  How  he  lived — though  it  was  in  homely 
iushiou — was  a  wonder  to  uuiny,  for  his  ]>i'o.(?tice  lay  chiefly  among  tlif 
[joor,  to  whom  he  was  known  at  least  as  uiucb  jxs  an  almsgiver  as  a  medicJ 
lulviser.  When  rexaonsti-atetl  w  ith  by  his  friends  upon  a  charity  so  out  of 
all  profKjrtion  to  liis  means,  he  wimhl  argue  that  he  gave  notliingbut  jrc*- 
fessional  assistance  j  "  it  is  not  tho  di-ugs  from  my  dispensary,"  he  wooJ J 
say,  **  of  which  tho  good  people  ara  in  need,  but  beef  from  my  larder  and 
soup  from  my  kitchen  ;  it  is  no  ujse  my  orderiiig  them  port  wine,  don't 
you  see,  unless  I  send  them  ii  bottle." 

I  somctiraos  think  that  in  heaven  there  will  be  a  particularly  pleasant 
spot  set  aside  for  good  doctors;  and,  if  I  am  right,  John  Cooper  of 
Wallington  will  have  one  of  the  snuggeat  corners  there.  On  earik, 
from  the  circumstanee  of  his  Itlunt  maimers  and  the  use  of  a  strong 
provinciiil  dialect,  he  was  not  njjjHvciated  generally  by  the  upper  daaaes 
until  they  hiul  found  the  value  of  his  services.  And  he  was  so  absnrdlj 
coDBcientious  that,  if  they  only  fancied  they  needed  them,  he  was  v( 
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iliem  ao.     Otherwise  h©  would  Jiave  made  a  much  better  inooine 
society  generally,  and  of  tlie  hotel  compfiny  in  paiticular,  among 
there  were  often  h3'porhondriac8,  and  tlioso  in^fesfiional   invahda 
the  doctor  are  what  litigious  people  are  to  the  law^yer.     Moi-eover, 
called  ill  to  a  seriouR  case,  but  one  in  which  he  knew  medicine 
not  avad,  instead  of  trying  interestlDg  ex|>eriment8,  which  ejcpand 
urse  if  not  the  mind,  he  would  fmnkly  say,  "  I  can  do  nothing  for 
Such  a  caae  he  hod  had  under  his  charge  for  four-and- twenty  houra 
recently ;  and  his  pajinent — a  voluntary  one — had  been  unusually 
;  viz.  a  five- pound  note  and  this  remark,  delivered  with  a  sigh, 
>r.  Cooper,  you  are  an  honest  man,  I  fear.", 

ThiJt  was  troe^  yet  tho  Doctor  had  his  weaknesses.  He  was  an  amateur 
kthematician,  and  had  t'onatnict-ed  a  system  of  logarithms,  which  did 
e  much  moi'C  than  double  the  time  for  computation  than  was  ex- 
in  the  usual  method  ;  ho  had  even  tho  reputation  of  "  correspond- 
ith  Lo  Ven-ier,"  though  his  enemies  assertcni  that  the  correspondence 
naisted  in  his  having  addressed  one  letter  to  the  astronomei-  to 
tlie  latter  had  not  rephed. 

the  day  of  the  picnic  the  Doctor  was  enjoying  an  after-dinner  pipe 
bower  when  he  beheld  Vernon  coming   up   to  him  through  the 
*     The  young  man  often  droppetl  in  for  a  chat  in  the  evening  ''  to 
Ids  brains,"  as  the  host  aven-ed^  and  certainly  some  of  the  Doctor's 
nceii  had  afterwards  ftppejii-eil  (well  disguised  and  with  Ids  full  con- 
in  print ;  but  tho  yomig  man  was,  indeed,  a  great  &iVOurite  with 
and  brought  with  him  at  le^ast  aa  much  as  he  took  away.     A  visit 
lum  ao  early  in  the  day  was,   however,  uniisual ;  and  the  Doctor 
ft'Oeived  at  once  that  something  was  amiss,   though  he  affected  sim- 
ty. 

Oh,  come  ye  for  peace  here,  or  come  ye  for  war?  "  he  quoted,  gaily ; 
I  l>ehold  a  friend,  or  a  wretch  in  quest  of  literary  copy  1 " 
"Neither,  my  gootl  biv ;  nor  yet  *  to  dance  at  your  bridal/  replietl 
oung  man,  concluding  the  quotation,  '*  though  I  hojie  to  do  that  some 
[•*  All  impudent  young  dog/'  muttfiret!  the  Doct^ir.]     '*  I  am  come 
for  yonr  professional  advice." 
"Is  it  the  hcai-tacho r ' 

"  No ;  the  fact  is  1  have  been  bitten  in  the  hand." 
"  By  a  dog  1 "  exclaimed  the  Doctor,  speaking  quickly,  hut  quietly,  and 

from  his  seat  for  the  first  time. 
*'No;  by  a  viper  ;  it  came  uninvited  to  our  picnic  on  the  DanecHlT, 
when  I  picked  it  up  to  throw  it  away  it  did  thia  "^ — and  he  exhibited 
wonuded  hand,  which  had  already  begiin  to  swell. 
Um ;  fingeni  were  made  l>efore  forks  it  is  tnie,  but  they  are  not  so 
If  I  had  been  you,  I  should  have  taken  that  viper  up  with  a  salad 


There  was  no  time;  the  reptile  waa  craw  hug  on  a  young  lady't 
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The  Doctor  executed  a  soft  but  prolonged  whistle.  "  Then  I  Wj 
he  aakl,  '*  as  I  generally  ain»  in  my  fii-st  diagnosis;  both  hand  audi 
are  affected.     You  shake  your  he^nl,  which  goes  for  nothing ;  and 
turn  Tery  red,  which  is  a  most  significant  ?5ymptoni,     Now  let 
the  hand/' 

They  were  in  the  surgery  by  this  time,  which  was  at  the 
house,  and  the  Doctor  at  once  commenced  his  miniatrationa. 

**If  you  had  been  a  child,   this   might  have  been  dang«frotis, 
observed;   "  bnt  gixjwn-up  pei'sons  ai^  seiuom   much    hni'i 
things.     It  will  cripple  you  for  a  day  or  two  for  all  that,  if 
mistaken.'* 

*•  Confound  it !  and  I  have  to  write  some  veraes  within  ti 
horn's  for  a  magazine." 

**  Dictate  'em  to  the  young  lady  that  bit  you^ — I  mean  who 
cause  of  your  l>eing  bitten.  Make  'em  very  tender ;  heart,  smart ; 
dove;  mine,  thine.  That  will  ^ive  yon  a  capit;il  opportunity,  an 
also  put  to  shame  the  people  who  found  their  arguments  against  t^ 
Tolence  of  the  scheme  of  creation  upon  the  fact  that  the  viper  is  In 
and  of  no  use/' 

*'  I  have  found  it  very  nseful  professionally,"  said  Vernon,  gr 
"  Ab  a  metaphor  for  a  villiiin  it  is  invaluable.  If  h©  is  also  a  mat 
tician,"  he  added  alily,  **  I  use  a  synonym,  and  call  him  an  adder." 

The  surgeon  laughed,  and,  as  was  Ids  custom,  so  uproaiiously, 
polite  knock  at  the  door  esca|K3d  the  notice  of  lx)th  doctor  and  p 
The  next  moment  Mr.  Josceline  entered  the  room. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Dr.  Cooper,  but  the  sei'vant-girl  told 
walk  in.     I  came  to  inquii^e  after  a  sick  fiiend,  and  am  delighted  ' 
him  laughing,  like  Mother  Hubbard's  dog  iii  the  ballad." 

"  It  was  mi/ laugh,**  said  the  Doctor,  somewhat  disconcerted,  an 
scious,  doubtless,  that  a  guffaw  was  scarcely  a  professional  inoidei 
surgical  operation,  **  The  fact  is,  our  young  friend  here  is  a  IH 
pressed  by  his  misfortune  ;  thinks  a  snake- bite  likely  to  produce! 
phobia — ^Tiow,  my  good  j^ir,"  tliis  to  Vernon^  who  was  about  to  eni 
protest  against  so  ati*ocious  a  misrepresentation,  '*you  mustn't 
yourself,  or  you'll  have  lock-jaw." 

For  a  moment  Mr.  Josceline  looked  puxzled,  but  in  the  next  1 
in  full  possession  of  the  state  of  affaii-s,     Tlie  rough   humour 
Ihjctor  wa.'i  as  foreign  to  any  men  till  attribute  of  his  own  as  weretib 
spints  of  Vernon  ;  but  he  could  understand  them  lioth.  J 

"  I  suppose,"  he  said,  in  the  philosophic  tone  he  could  adopt  IH 
same  ease  as  another  would  use  a  toothpick,  "  you  find  in  aieknee 
more  than  in  health  that  *a  meiry  heart  goes  all  the  way, 
one  tires  in  a  mile-a-,'  " 

"  That  is  certainly  my  experience,  Mr,  Josceline,"  returned 
for,  though  he  hiid  never  sjiokeQ  to  his  visitor  before,  the  latter 
known  by  i-cpoi-t  to  every  one  in  Walliaigton.    "  'Tis  the  light 
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good  patient ;  but  I  liope  our  young  friend  hero  wil!  not  have 
adi  ui>on  his  resources  in  the  way  of  livelioeiss  to  get  over  this 
the  adult,  as  I  was  telling  him,  the  bite  of  the  viper  is  not  very 


neverthele^,  greatly  obliged  to  him  for  having,  to  his  own 
fscued  my  daughter  from  such  a  calamity,"  aaid  Mr.  Josceline, 

Without  making  too  much  of  it,  which  I  am  sure  he  would  not 
>  do,  1  must  needs  say  it  was  an  unselfish  act,  Teiy  prompt!y 
:.unely  done.  I  thank  liim  for  it  in  my  daughter's  name,  aa 
'  own." 

ffAB  little  to  be  found  fault  with  in  Mr,  Joscellne's  woi-d?,  albeit 
aot  quite  give  the  impression  of  being  extempore,  while  the 
speaking  Ihetn  was  perfection.  But  it  did  not  eaca|>e  Vemon'a 
'f  tbey  were  addressed  to  him  somewhat  indirectly  and  in  the 
r  a  third  person.  To  his  sensitive  mind  this  seemed  to  imply 
osceline  was  inclined  to  make  the  obligation  referrfKl  to  as  little 
i  personal  as  posHihle. 

ore  quite  nght,  Mr.  Josceline,*'  he  replied,  gravely,  **  in  thinking 
viflh  to  make  much  of  what  I  did  ;  nor  wan  there  in  the  service 
ling  worthy  of  remark,  since  any  one  in  my  i)tace  must  needs 
inued  it.     1  ho|)e  you  will  not  think  it  necessary  to  further 

ironUl  really  think  our  young  friend  was  Mithridates,  king  of 
bnerved  Mr,  Josceline,  gaily  ;  "  so  lightly  does  he  seem  to  hold 
med." 

oesn't  make  such  a  fnsa  aliont  it  as  Cleopatra,  certainly,"  i-e- 
B  Doctor,  drily  ;  "  but  an  adder's  fang  i.s  not  k*  Ije  trilled  with, 
)uer  he  gets  homo,  and  lies  n\>  a  hit,  the  better — and  you  will 
sling,  young  man,  till  further  onlers/' 

mon  roae  to  go,  *'  Yon  must  give  me  your  left  hand,"  said  Mr* 
kindly ;  '*  though  you  can't  give  me  your  right.  Both  my 
ad  I  will  do  oui'selves  the  pleasure  of  calling  on  you  to-morrow 
qniries," 

1  of  pleasure  cJinie  ovnr  the  young  man's  fiicc  in  spite  of  his 
Lr  unmoved. 
ire  that  is  not  necessaiy,  Mr.  Josceline,"  he  said ;  **  though 
t  woidd,  indeed,  be  welcome,  however  undeserved.  There  are 
r.  Felapai-'s  imintingf^,  however,  at  our  lodgings,  which,  since 
eline  is  herself  an  artist,  iiiny,   perl  Lips,  repay   her  for  her 


mion  was  nnfurt\mate,  as  wc,  who  are  in  possession  of  Mr. 
views  of  his  daughter's  taste  for  art,  are  well  aware ;  but  the 
le  world  niei-ely  smiled  acrjuicaccnco,  and  bade  adieu  to  hia 
laintanoo  with  much  glutei onsness  and  warmth.  The  resent- 
on  had  showetl  in  the  first  instance  had,  curiously  enough,  made 
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yoimw  fellow  hatl  some  priilf*  ot'  liis  own,  for  he  knew  it  wii8  e<i^i*'r  Uj^ 
witli  snch  41  Tjiaii  in  ifliition  ta  liis  nffectiotLs  (ami  Iris  HiliniiBtion  of 
had  not  <?sca|jeJ  her  father's  bvp)  than  with   tliOHt*  who  ji^rw.-  wilk 
Rcri|ituie  that  'Mtefoie  honour  is  huniility." 

"  I  hope  there  is  itally  nothing  to  fei\r  with  i^.gard  to  Mr,  Ve 
said  Mr,  Josceline,  fis  soon  as  tlie  patient  had  left  the  room. 

**  I  think  1  may  honestly  say,  Nottiing,"  replied  the  Doctor,  to 
it  seemed  natural  enough,  tliough  kind  withal,  that  the  other  ahonld 
remained  behind  to  ask  the  question.  '*  It  is  a  gre^it  point  in  his  fiM 
as  you  were  saying,  that  he  is  not  of  the  melancholy  sort.  Now,  I*' 
a  patient — not  a  lntndiie<l  mile^  away — who,  if  his  great  toe  adies»  t 
not  only  that  he  is  jyjoingl^  die  of  it,  but  that  the  world  is  going  to  I 
pieces/* 

''  His  name  begins  with  an  E,  docs  it  not  1 "  observed  Mr.  JoHfl 
smiling. 

"  Well,  yes,*'  answered  the  Doctor,  somewhat  repenting  of  hia  ] 
larity  ;  for  it  was  contrar)^  to  his  habit  t<:)  oke  ont  his  i-emarks, 
too  many  doctoru  do,  by  illustrations  drawn  from  hk  own  practice  j 
how  is  it  possible  tiiat  you,  who  are  a  stiungev  here,  should  have  gji 
that?" 

"  Oh,  I  know  Mr.  Edward,  at  leaat  by  reputation,"  said  M 
Celine.     *•  I    notiw,   by-the-bye,   that   about   here   they   call    h 
wards  [  '* 

'*  WTiich  would  drive  him  frantic  if  h<t  knew  it,"  lauglied  the  D 
"  fortunately,  however^  he  never  hears  wliat  folks  say/' 

*♦  Just  so  ;  ho  lives  t!ie  life  of  a  recluse,  does  he  not  1 " 

'*  Alrsolutely ;  he  sees  no  one  in  the  neighbourliood  eoteept 
even  me  stive  when  be  imagines  himstdf  (which,  liowever,  is  pretty 
at  the  point  of  death.     At  ordinary  timet;  when  I  am  sent  for, 
interviewed  by  bijs  Heeretary,  wlio  details  his  higbness's  s^^mpto 
they  wei'e  his  own  ;  and  I  prescribe  for  them  accordingly/' 

*'  Do  you  not  think  he  is  touched  in  his  head  3 "  inquired  Mr.  Joi 
carelessly. 

The  Doctor  sliruggetl  Iub  shouldere.     **As  he  is  a  rich  m 
must  call  him  '  i>ecu]iar/  or  '  w^entric;'  if  he  were  a  poor  man,^ 
l^tween  ouiT>elve,s,  T  think  he  woubl   1h^  put  into  the  County  I^ 
Asylum." 

'*  It  is  foi'tunate  for  him  that  he  ban  no  relatives  to  put  him  in 
vate  madhouse,"  observal  Mr.  Jonceline,  with  unwonted  grimness. 

**  Tl>at  is  not  htJi  oi>imon,"  aiid  the  Doctor,  drily  ;  who,  ha^ii^ 
betrayed  into  frankness  by  the  other's  seeming  acquaintance  wij 
Kiibject  ill  question,  now  once  more  seemed  inclined  to  dittw 
horuB. 

"  Just  so  J  that  he  baa  not  been  blessed  by  children  soems  to ', 
dare  Kay,  not  m-  much  a  ]>rivate  calamity,"  continued  the  other^ 
public  mi^fortvme."  . 
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»  you  know  ail  about  it,"  answered  the  Doctor,  in  a  tone 
led.  to  imply,  "  and  since  you  do  no,  there  is  nothing  inoie  tu 

IByonmeun  to  Hiiy,  Doctor,"  piiraued  Mr.  Josceline,  "that  <*ur 
ftt  the  castle  yonder" — and  he  thi-ew  hia  hand  out  in  the  diitx'- 
irton — "  does  actually  see  no  one  but  hia  secretary  and  yourself  1 " 
other  man^  as  I  believe." 

►  was  a  long  pause,  which  the  Doctor  did  not  seem  at  all  inclined 
;  he  felt  that  he  had  made  a  mistake  in  speaking  of  the  private 
A  patient,  and  especially  of  one  who  was  aolicitouB  to  keep  them 

1  does  thi'J  seclusion  apply  also.  Doctor,  to  the  other  sex  1 " 
tell  you  the  truth,  Mr.  Josceline,  I  don't  feel  at  libeily  to  give 
more  information  upon  the  siibjoct,  unless  you  can  assure  me 
have  some  rea-^^on  beyond  mere  curiosity  for  inquiring  into  it." 
t  question  I  have  just  put.  Doctor,  shall  bo  my  laat  one,"  re- 
le  other,  earnestly ;  '*  and  I  give  you  my  word  of  honour  that, 
^  jour  reply  may  be,  it  shall  never  be  repeated  to  any  human 

11,  th«i,  there  is  a  lady  at  the  cfiatle  who  enjoys  Mr.  Edward's 
confidence.  I  should  add/'  he  continued,  gi^vely — for  a  mock- 
tontemptuous  smite  had  suddenly  distoi-ted  Mr.  Josceline's  aristo- 
tores — "  that  not  a  breath  of  scandal  attaches  to  Mibb  Burt's 
m  that  gentleman's  household.  She  is,  I  am  convinced,  an  ex- 
tod  voman,  though  she  has  suffered,  1  have  every  reason  to  he- 
aeflevere  misfortune,  the  nature  of  which  I  cannot  guess,  hut 
will  venture  to  assert,  huK  been  unmerited." 
Josceline  wavefl  his  hand  in  token  of  as^sent,  but  his  face  darkened, 
xpreasion  became  curiously  hard  and  set. 

[1  must  excuse  my  earnestness,"  continued  the  Doctor,  **  but  I 
diss  Burt,  and  appreciate  the  delicate  jxisition  in  which  she  is 
ily  placed ;  and  as  to  Mr.  Edwai-d  hiniBelf,  I  feel  that  where  a 
tough  it  may  be  through  his  own  fliiilt^ — has  so  many  circum- 
igainst  him,  and  which  tender  to  foster  gossip  and  scandal,  it  is 

\y  to  put  him  right  with  others,  where  one  can -Drink  this  at 

le  whole  of  it !  " 

le  the  Doctor  had  been  speaking  he  had  mo  veil,  still  keeping  his 

I  on  his  companion,  to  a  cup?joard  behind  him,  from  which  he 

[  A  bottle  of  brandy  and  a  wine  glass,  which  ho  filled  to  ilio  brim. 

n't  speak ;  that's  well ;  your  colom-  is  coming  back  again:" 

m  dyijig ;  I  8iiffo(iate,"  moaned  the  other  j  liifl  lips  were  blue; 

B  were  pressed  tightly  to  his  aide  ;  his  face  depicted  the  throes  of 

mrd  agony. 

the  contrary,  you  are  getting  better.'* 

Jiat  breast-pang  is  to  come  again,  I  had  rather  die,"  murmured 
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*'  It  will  not  come  again/'  answered  the  Doctor,  quietly ;  **  atlm 
now,"  lie  added,  with  con«ciention8  rductanoe.  "  You  have  hid 
foi*e,  I  conclude  ?  "  ^ 

Mr.  Josceline  moved  his  head  in  assent.  There  was  a  siU| 
little,  and  then  the  patient  l>egaii  to  smile  pleasantly,  but  ?erf 
like  a  wintry  snn. 

'*  What  jxjor  creatures  we  are,  Doctor,  when  anything  gom 
with  this  complicated  mechanism  of  oui-s  !  I  feel  that  I  have  I 
most  distreaaing  exhibition  of  myself.  The  sight  of  that  a«ider-H 
my  dear  Ella — gave  me  a  tuni,  and  perhaps  I  came  down  the  hill  < 
than  WHS  necessary  ;  and,  you  see,  my  heart  is  weak, 
me." 

The  Doctor  regardcxi  him  with  gravity.     Mr.  Josceline 
of  Lord  Chesterfield  in  cTtremi^  with  his  "  Give  Dayrelles  a  d^ 
his  honest  nature  resented  such  politeness  as  out  of  place,  ■ 

"  It  is  my  duty,"  said  he,  eameetly,  "  to  tell  you  that  you  wuF 
great  care,  Mr.  Josceline  ;  very  great  care,  I  can  do  little  for  yo 
you  must  avoid  excitement  of  all  kinds,  or  we  shall  have  a  repet 
this  scene  which  lias  dl^^tresaed  you  so  much." 

•*  It  was  t4>uch  and  go,  Doctor,  was  it  1 "  inquired  the  other, 
Benousnes.s  as  strangely  foreign  to  the  phrase,  tus  the  phrase  itself 
the  speaker's  usual  manner  of  ejfpressing  himself. 

**  Yes  ;  if  you  put  it  that  way,  it  was  almost  *  go  T  "  ^^ 

"Poor  Ella!"  " 

Mr.  Josceline's  voice  was  fiill  of  pathos.  To  one  who  knew  hi 
it  was  difficult  to  believe  that  he  could  have  uttered  such  words 
such  a  tone.     Presently  he  spoke  again. 

"  You  will  say  nothing  of  this  nnpleasant  incident,  I  feel  wm 
tor;  I  have  never  been  mistaken  yet — to  use  a  phrase  from  yoi 
profession — in  my  diagnosis  of  a  gentleman." 

"The  term  is  very  vague,"  returned  the  other,  smiling ;  " L 
may  trust  me  so  far.  The  secrets  of  the  consulting-room  are  as  the 
of  the  confessionaL  You  mui<t  not  think  because  I  spoke  so  op 
Mr.  Edward  and  of  Mis.^  Bnrt  (who,  indeed,  is  no  patient  of  mini 
I  am  given  to  goHsip — I'll  ju^t  open  the  window  ;  that's  well ;  nc 
look  yourself  ugain."  m 

For  a  moment  Mr.  Josceline  had  not  lookeil  himself,  nor  anytH 
it.  The  Doctor's  prattiHed  eyi^  bfid  detected  pertain  premonitoiy  syn 
of  a  second  attack ;  but  these,  again,  bad  pns.^ed  away.  "Half 
more  of  this  will  do  you  no  hann  ;  nuless,  indeeti,  you  are  uoti 
alcohol/'  M 

"  I  have  dinuik  like  a  lish  in  my  time,"  replied  Mr,  Joscelinepi 

**  I  dait!  say/'  w:is  the  l)<M"tor^3i^*joimlc'r;  delivered  in  80iiate«! 
that  the  patiimt  answerod,  .smiling:  — 

**  You  are  thinking  to  yourself  that  I  have  probably 
else,  in  my  time,  that  I  should  not  have  done.'' 
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my  impireKiion  that  you  have  tried  your  constitution  pretty 
answered  the  Doctor,  evasively,    '*  And,  I  warn  you,"  he  con- 
,  efunestly,  *'  you  muist  try  it  no  moi-e." 

ndeed,  I  have  no  intention,  Doctor,"  sighed  ^Ir.  Joscelino  ;  '*  it  is 
tnijitake  that  we  don't  nil  liL'^^iii  lifo  ut  .sixty  yciu's  of  n^G.     Then 
uld  be  80  irreproachaljle." 
don't    a^Tee   with   you ;  many   would  tnj    bom  misei-s,  for  oub 

et   the  galled  jsvdc  wince ;  that  doesn't  touch   me,  I  aiiRure  you, 
•,  since  1  was  never  distingui.slied  us  an  etonomitit.     By-ihe-hye, 
indii  me — what  am   I  indubted  to  you  for  saving  my  life;  for  I 
derstaiid  that  you  have  dont?  no  less." 

y  dear  sir,  the  glass  of  brandy  you  drank,  it  is  true,  is  very  old/' 
the  Doctor,  gravely  ;  *' at  the    ritrHmarine  you  would  have 
shilling  for  it.     But  I  aui  not  licensed  to  sell  spiiituous  liquoi*^, 
lerefore,  can  charge  you  nothing." 

ttt  that  is  Quixotic,"  remonnti'aUMl  Mr,  JoHccIine  ;  *'  moreovfrj  if  I 
doctor  in  futui^,  what  am  I  to  do  ?" 
>h,  if  you  .send  for  lue  profesHionally,  of  which  I  hofie  thei**?  will  be 
that  is  another  matter.     Then  it  will  be  'Charge,  Chester, 
/  with  A  vengeance.     Good-bye,  my  dear  sir,  and  take  care  of 

very  senouii  caae,  that,"  mm-mured  the  Doctor,  when  the  other 

arted.     **  It  must  have   been   no   ordinary  matter  that  »o  moved 

the  attack  took  place,  too,  when  lie   was  apparently  cjuito  calm. 

years  of  age  1     No  ;  he  has  not  seen  tifty»  and  I  very  much  doubt," 

ided,  with  a  drop  of  the  voice,  '*  if  he  ever  will  see  it." 


CHAPTER    XIll. 
A   SUGOESTIOX. 

position  of  a  lx>re  in  society  is  not  so  fixed  a.s  it  is  commonly  sup- 
I  to  be.  He  is  by  no  means  generally  disliked,  or  it  would  be  im- 
ible  that  he  should  be  ho  universally  tolerated.  The  fact  is,  dull 
le»  of  whom  there  i.s  a  fair  sprinkling  in  the  world,  are  not  ao  annoyed 
im  as  they  pretend  to  he,  and  have,  secretly,  a  fellow-feeling  for  him. 
It,  indeed,  remind  me  of  nothing  bo  much  as  organ-grinders,  who, 
gh  abu^ied  on  all  hantlt;,  are,  in  fact,  looked  u|KJn  with  disfavour  by 
ft  lew  unfortunat&s  with  delicate  nerves,  on  whom  theii'  grinding 
Jie  effect  of  slow  torture.  Theix^  ai-e  some  circumstances,  however, 
Jen,  for  example,  they  are  suffering  from  severe  calamities  or  physical 
— in  which  even  the  most  commonplace  and  conventional  of  men 
t  the  attentions  of  a  bore  as  though  they  weit;  (jests ;  and  the  same 
takes  place  with  those  men  of  the  world  who  pride  themselves 
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most  upon  their  ejtternal  Luvility  to  this  clahs  of  parasite  ; 
hipped  and  out  of  sorts  their  patience  gives  way,  and  they  can  Ik?  a 
as  anybody — or  ruder.  Thus  it  happened  to  Mr.  Josceline  himself, 
on  IcLmng*  the  Doctor's  house  with  his  mind  fnl!  of  many  thingi^ 
none  of  them  pleaaant,  and  with  his  body  by  no  means  in  a 
condition,  he  found  himself  suddenly  in  the  society  of  Mrs.  Aimf 
She  had  gone  into  the  village  to  make  Home  little  purchaseSf 
returning  to  the  hotel  alone  when  the  good  fortune  occurred  to  h 
meeting  the  very  companion  she  most  desired < 

"  Well,  tliia  tV  pleasant ! "  she  ejtclaimed,  "  and  the  more  so 
so  unexpected.    I  do  hope  you  took  no  hurt,  my  dear  Mr.  Joaodine, 
that  imprudent  adjoiirnnient  to  the  top  of  the  Daneclifl*.     You  S] 
airongf  you  know,  and  i-eally  you  look  far  from  well,     I  believe 
a  cold  coming/' 

1W>.  Josceline  felt  worse  things  than  colds  €X)ming.  The 
had  just  received  had  been  of  a  most  Bc^rious  and  nnmistakabb 
and  it  was  not  the  first.  In  spite  of  himNclf  and  of  all  his  usual  1 
and  modes  of  thought,  he  had  been  brouglit  suddenly  face  to  face  i 
certain  ghastly  reality  which,  s^ooncr  or  later,  obtrudes  iteelf  on  tJie 
tion  of  gentlemen  of  the  highest  fashion. 

When  an  earthquake  has  taken  place  close  to  ono*s  feet,  and 
shock  is  imminent,  the  buzzing  of  a  bottle  lij  in  one'sear  is  of  noi 
yet,  if  it  settles  on  one*8  nose,  one  must  do  something.     Mr, 
made  at  first  some  |>olite  and  mechanical  ixjjoinder  to  Mrs.  Arm; 
tittle-tattle  ;  but  her  **  weak,  wa*ihy,  everlasting  flood  "  of  words 
the  end,  too  much  for  liim. 

**  Anybody  can  see  yon  are  not  well,  Mr,  Josceline;  much  mor 
who,  like  myself,  haa  some  jjo  wei-s  of  observation ;  and  who  also,  I 
be  allowed  to  say,  takes  a  i>errional  intei-e^t  in  your  welfare.  \ 
down  on  the  top  of  that  hill,  of  all  places  in  the  world  to  diD«^ 
really  an  act  of  madnesn.  If  you  hrid  Btopi>ed  in  the  hollow,  as  I 
gested^^ ** 

**  Do  you  know  what  happened,  madam,  through  your  choice  of 
situation  t  "  interrupted  Mr,  Josceline,  gravely,  "  Mr.  Vernon  ha.8 
bitteji  by  a  snake/* 

"  Dear  me !  You  don't  say  so  !  Why,  I  heard  him  witli  my 
ears  say  it  was  a  blind  worm." 

*'  That  was  becaiiMO  he  did  not  wish  to  alarm  you  la^littj ;  tH 
bitten  very  badly,  and  IV.  CoojMir  has  just  diseased  the  w^ound/* 

*'  I  don*t  think  much  of  Dr.  Goojier,*'  replied  the  lady.  *'  1  dar( 
be  has  never  so  much  as  heard  of  such  a  remedy,  but  a  little  olil 
with  wool  to  exclude  the  air,  is  a  soveraign  i^medy  for  snake- bites.' 

"  Then,  for  Heaven's  sake,  madam,  go  to  Mr.  Vernon  and  tell 
I  think,  under  the  drcumstances,  ho  has  a  right  to  expect  it/* 

'*  Do  you  really  ? "  replied  the  lady,  doubtfully.     *•  If  3^01*  axe 
judge  of  what  is  right,  dear  Mr,  .TofeCte^e.l  datkt  know  wb 
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and  ihoixgh  i  am  sciircely  on  visiting  terms  with  the  young 
Ktlpmnn  " — here  sho  Avew  iiei-self  up,  m  if  by  that  movement  she 
liM  hskve  indicated  her  anperior  poKition  in  the  social  scale — **  mther 
^  MX  short  in  such  a  matter,  I  will  take  the  oil  to  him  myself.'* 
|f  **The(ii    you  will    veiy  literally   Itc  a   Good   Siimaritan,"  said  Mr. 

got  rid  of  her  with  a  smile  and  a  lx>w,  and  she  parted  from  Mm 
yihe  same  symbols  of  courtesy.     But  the  one  never  knew  how  very 
tbe  edge  of  a  volcano  she  had  been  trt?}iding,  while  the  other  wns 
[y    unconscious   of    <langer,    through    having    underrated   the   in- 
,  or  rather  the  KUHceptibilitics,  of  his  late  companion. 
Armytage  could  see  wlien  she  w:is  not  wanted    (when   nhe 
to  see  it)  as  well  as  another;  and  though  she  had  departed  upon  an 
of  charity,  her  fecilingH  were  scarcely  in  rorjsouanet^  with  it.    If  Mr. 
le  liad  not  been  a  sprig  of  nobility,  slie  would  have  let  him  know 
she  thotight  of  liis  conduct ;  but»  as  it  was^  he  hung  too  high. 
the  oommonalty  iu  almoBt  open  revolt  against  her  sway,  nhe  could 
to  quarrel  with  a  personage  ko  exalted  :  auil^  indeeil,  in  order 
how  far  from  quaniel  wei'e  her  though Ls,  she  sent  Mr.  Josceline 
it,  or  rather  a  token  of  her  Holieitudo,  that  very  afUmioon. 
wa&  in  his  room  alone,  having  placed  his  daughter,  when  he  left 
lecliff,  in  the  care  of  Mrs.  Jennynge,  who,  contrary  to  Ella's 
(for  she  was  naturally  anxious  to  hear  of  Mr.  ^^ernon),  had,  after 
return  to  the  hotel,  taken  her  out  for  a  walk  in  eompany  with 
flo  that  bo  was  quite  alone  when  Mrs.  Armytage^s  own  maid 
in  with  her  mistress's  t'ompliment^  and  one  of  the  very  hottest 
poultices  that  had  ever  l>een  seen  ho  far  from  the  fire.     The  eook, 
saidj  had  forgotten  to  «en<l  it  on  the  previous  day,  but  Mra.  Army- 
hoped  and  tnLsted  it  would  titill  l>e  found  u»efuL 
You  may  put  it  down,"  was  the  very  mitigated  expre^iaion  of  thanks 
which  Ml'.  Josceline  received  it ;  and,  on  the  handmaiden's  departuj'e, 
sorry  to  be  obliged  to  add,  that,  with  an  ejaculation  which  nothing 
state  of  his  health  could  have  excu.sed,  the  invalid  dropped  it  out 
idow.     Nor  was  even  this  the  woi*8t  of  it  i  for  Mrs.  Ai-mytage^a 
happening  to  1m3  upon  the  gi"a.ss-plot  lieneath,  in  search  of  uncon- 
trittes,  he  snapped  the  poultice  up  without  having  taken  the  pre- 
dion to  blow  upon  it,  or  having  the  patience  to  let  it  cool,  whei-eupon 
such  howls  of  agony  fv>  hirmght  out  the  whole  establishment  of  the 
As  the  plate,  however,  had  not  l»een  thrown  out,  and  poor  Fido 
not  ejiplain  the  natui^  of  his  malady,  he  was  treated  for  fitfl,  and 
iBone  but  himself  was  any  the  wiser. 

^^^■Under  other  circumstances,  such  a  witastrophe  could  not  have  failed 
^■e  Agreeable  to  one  with  so  strong  a  sense  of  humour  as  Mr.  Josceline, 
^Pilmt  gentlemaja,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  was  in  no  mood  for  mirth. 
m  had,  indeed,  sent  hifi  daughter  fixim  him  from  the  sense  of  his  own 
Lty  to  conceal   the  melancholy  that  consumed   him.     Though.  \ifc 
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was  far  from  tlimking  \ritli  the  French  nobleman  that  the  Creator  w^ 

**  think  twice  liefom  d ing  a  person  of  his  quality,"  the  Hon.  Gdl 

EmiJjiTB  Joficeline  had  no  vulgar  fejirs  of  death,  but  he  had  fears  of  ill 
might  lia|>peii  afterwards — to  somebody  else,  The  picture  of  his  I 
friendless,  fortimelefis,  and  forlorn,  presented  itself  to  his  mind  in  ttm 
but  distinct  coloui's.  It  had,  as  we  know,  occurred  to  him  before, 
never  with  such  Bharpness  of  outline.  To  do  him  justice,  thougt 
entertained  aome  va|;:ue  thoughts  of  reparation,  he  had  none  of  la 
tion ;  it  did  not  strike  him  that  by  any  sacrifice  of  self  et  this,  w 
end  of  a  wasted  axifitence,  he  might  l^enefit  his  own  aoul.  If  ho 
destitute  of  the  religious  sense,  h©  was  also  free  from  the  incondi 
egotism  that  too  often  acconij»anieB  it.  He  bad  lived  for  Self,  itisi 
throughout  his  life ;  but,  for  once,  Love  had  vanquished  Self.  Hi 
like  a  man  who,  conscious  that  his  time  is  short,  but  with  no  ansid 
hia  Bpiritunl  concern^!,  makes  haste  to  make  lii4>  will.  Only,  in  bia 
though  so  solicitous  to  make  provision  for  another,  there  was  nothi 
leave  ;  it  was,  however,  possible,  if  time  were  given  to  him,  to  mi) 
it  were,  a  deed  of  gift ;  to  bestow  something  upon  the  beloved  oli^ 
his  lifetime  that  might  be  of  service  t«  her  after  liLs  own  dejjartm* 
was  no  wonder  that  he  was  full  of  thought ;  and  what  made  the  n 
stUI  more  grave  was,  that,  notwithstanding  its  piTssing  chaiucter,  i 
absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  conceal  its  urgency  fi^om  all  oouoc 
and  fi-om  Ella  most  of  all.  If  she  should  once  grasp  the  real  COM 
of  aflairs,  her  father  well  understood  that  she  would  hb  constitutini 
self  the  nurse  and  devoted  companion  of  a  sick  man ;  wher< 
quite  other  views  both  for  her  and  the  patient  in  question. 

After  an  hour  or  two  of  solitude,  during  which  he  sat  at 
window,  gazing  o»it  on  sky  and  sea,  the  beauty  of  which,  perhaps,  mi 
with  his  thoughts  and  iiiiluenccd  tht^m  in  a  manner  he  little  susp 
he  arrived  at  a  certain  conclusion  ;  not  a  very  good  one,  or  pel 
albeit  it  had  paternal  love  for  its  basis,  a  high-principled  one, 
nevertheless,  such  as  seemed  to  him  fejisible  and  sufficient.  By  the 
Ella  returned  ho  had,  to  all  outward  upiwaruncc,  i^ecovered  himH 
was  clear  from  her  at  once  addressing  him  with  respect  to  thei 
another. 

'*  WeU,  papa ;  how  is  Mr,  Vei*non  f  1*11%.  Jenny nge  walks 
that  I  thought  we  should  never  have  got  homo,  and  all  the  ij 
tortunug  myself  with  the  notion  thai  he  might  hv-  very  ill, 

*'  No,  no;  there  is  very  little  the  matter,  though  X  thought  ii 
to  sjiy  we  would  call  and  inqmit'^  idler  him  tti-morrow  ;  a  slight  8W 
of  the  hand,  and  a  little  pain,  whit-h  the  iloctor  assui-es  me  will  aba 
morrow.  There  was  no  occasion  to  distress  yourself :  I  hope  you  di 
evince  any  impatience  of  the  society  of  your  companions." 

"  I  hope  not,  indeetl,  papa  j  Mrs.  Jennynge  was  very  kind  i 
though  I  am  not  so  conceited  as  to  sui>po«e  it  was  for 
You  have  no  idtm  how  she  was  sJinging  your  praises." 
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ie  IB  a  woman  of  excellent  judgment,"  returned  Mi%  Joaceline, 
;  '•  and  her  daughter  ?  Did  she  join  in  the  chorus  ? " 
WelJ  ;  »he  was  not  so  enthusiastic  as  her  mamma,  of  course.  That 
not  liave  been  what  that  lady  would  have  called  eomrne  ilfauty  or 
jce  with  t^s  conv€7imiccs" 
ft  was  with  a  very  good- nati;? red  Inugh  that  ElJa  thus  alluded  to 
Jennynge's  weaknefls  for  the  French  tongue,  but  Mr.  Josceline  did 
[echo  it ;  nay,  it  was  even  with  a  slight  air  of  reproof  that  he  re- 
"  She  is  a  very  kindly  and  well  disposed  woman,  Ella ;  and  does 
»i«siime  upon  her  wealth,  as  many  persons  would  do  in  her  |)ositiOD. 
^e  reason  to  believe  that  she  is  %^ery  rich." 

Indeed  ? "    said    Etla,   indifterently ;    "  I   wonder,    then,   that   the 
iter — being  auch  an  heiress — should   have  i^eniaiticd  unmarried  so 


Yes  ;  that  is  strange,  for  bhe  is  not  bad^looking." 
Her  style  of  dress  is  a  little  too  fashionable,  don't 


you 


think, 


Well ;  it  is  at  all  events  unsuitable  for  Walling  ton  Bay.     If  you 

give  her  a  little  friendly  adx-ice  on  the  matter,  it  would  be  a  charity, 

evidently  feel  inclined  to  cultivate  our  acquaintance,  and,  though 

may  not  be  quite  to  our  own  taste,  I  have  lived  too  long  in  the 

to  reject  the  friendly  advances  of  honest  people.'* 
*he  sentiment,  no  doubt,  was  an  admirable  one ;  yet,  somehow,  in 
ktber's  mouth  it  sounded  strange. 

But,  my  dear  papa,  I  thought  to-day  yon  rather  discouraged  Mrs. 

lytage,      An^.!   though   she  \a  rather  vulgai*,   I   do  believe  she  is 

-meaning." 

No  doubt  she  is,  and  that  is  a  great  misfortune.     If  sucli  people 

not  well-meaning  they  woiild  not  be  tolerated  at  all.     I  wish  they 

td  let  well  alone ;  she  has  just  sent  me  a  linseed  jioultice,  which  Fido 

^tftken  internally."     And  he  narrated  the  incident  in  a  manner  that 

Ella  exceedingly,     *'  By  Jingo,"  ho  added,  '*how  Mr,  Aird  does 

woman !  " 

Ye8 ;  I  am  quit©  sorry  about  it ;  he  and  Davey  joinal  us  when  we 

out  walking,  and  inveighed  agiiinst  her  so  that  I  felt  obliged  to  Ije 

partisan." 

That  is  a  piece  of  quite  imnecetsSJiry  knight-errantry,"  observed  Mr, 

iline,  gravely.  *'  Mr.  Aird  \&  a  lietter  jiidg«  of  human  nature  than  you 

my  dear.     Underneath  bis  somewhat  rough  exterior,  unless  I  am 

mistaken,  are  a  wise  head  and  a  wurm  heart." 

Ab  to  the  latter,  I  am  quite  convinced  of  it^  papa ;  his  devotion  to 

fboy  is  quite  touching." 

Yec  ;  and  when  such  strong  affection  m  manifested  for  one  object, 
Bjmbilities  of  it,  at  all  events^  exist  tor  othen?.  His  lad  is  delicate, 
ir." 

X  am  afraid  so,  j^pa." 
TOt,  XLni» — ^No.  255.  14 
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That  !£  where  Mr.  Fds| 


"  How  came  Mr,  Aird  to  join  company  with  you  ?  "  bqttiri 
JosoelinR,  after  a  ]ong  sileDco,  during  which  he  appeared  deep  in  Ui 
"It  did  not  strike  me  that  Mrs,  Jennyng©  was  a  favourite  of  IdtJ 

*'  Well,  I  beliere  that  I  was  the  attraction — that  i*,  of  oot 
Darey,  The  little  fellow  has  taken  quite  a  fancy  to  me,  and^ 
me  walking  with  the  othere,  he  ran  tip  to  us,  and  his  father  §i 
him.  The  two  have  only  just  left  us  to  make  ingiurigs  at< 
Cottage," 

"  And  where  is  Clover  Cottage  1 " 

"  What,  have  you  not  l>een  them  1 
Mr.  Vevnon  live." 

"  No.  I  saw  Mr.  Veniou  at  the  Doctor's.  1  i^member  i 
told  me  he  lived  in  lodgings.  That  must  be  wretched  work  in 
like  Wallington  ;  but,  to  lie  sure,  it  signitie^  nothing  to  a  bachelot 
worst  of  it  is  that  a  man  of  that  kind,  through  ignoi-ance  rath 
seltishnesft,  often  imtigineg  that  what  is  good  enough  for  himself 
enough  for  his  wife/*  ^_ 

"But  hi  Mr.  Vernon  going  to  l>e  marrietl  1 "  ^H 

**  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  ;  T  am  only  speaking  in  genew 
though,  by-the-hye,  I  think  his  friend  Felspar,  who  seems  to  be  \ 
in  much  the  same  position,  has  an  eye  to  Miss  Jennynge.  In  tb 
however,  supposing  you  are  right  about  her  being  an  heiress, 
nothing  to  be  said,  ae  she  will  have  enough  for  two." 

*'  1  think,  dear  papa,  your  sagacity  is  for  once  at  fault,"  saj 
quietly.     "  From  what  I  have  seen  of  Mr.  Felspar,  I  judge  him 
too  much  pride  to  l>e  dei>endent  upon  bis  wife." 

*'  Then  all  I  can  say  is,  it  is  falHe  pride,"  returned  Mr.  Josceli} 
matically.  **  As  to  his  own  ideas  upon  the  rnattei-,  they  don't  i 
me  in  the  legist ;  but  I  shoidd  be  Bony,  my  dear  Ella,  if  you  wei 
mialed  by  conventional  views  upon  this  subject.  They  proceed, 
first  piaoe,  from  the  vulgar  ^supposition  that  money  is  everytiii 
that  there  id  no  ei][uivalent  for  it ;  whei'eaa  there  are  a  great  m&l 
valents.  For  example,  if  Mr.  Felspar  is  a  man  of  geniiia,  ho  wof 
BB  much  as  he  got,  even  though  he  married  an  heiiiess  or  t 
iDillioDaireBS."  ^h 

'*  I  quite  agree  with  yon  thei-e,  papa,  I'm  sure."  ^9| 

"  Of  course  you  do ;  everybody  with  common  sense  mttst 
Similarly,  a  man  of  rank,  but  of  small  m»ui8,  is  not  to  bo  aco 
greed  if,  as  the  phrase  goes,  he  *  marries  money.'  What  he  ncot 
true,  his  wife  is  possessed  of;  hut  also,  if  she  is  not  of  such  good . 
vice  vergd,  And  it  is  the  same  with  a  young  lady,  whether  of  \i 
beauty  {and,  of  coui-se,  thiq  is  still  more  the  case  when  she  is  pa 
of  both),  who  marries  a  rich  man  older  than  herself.  The  djfip4 
years  is  fully  made  up  to  her  by  the  advantages  of  his  social  pa 
and  indeed,  taking  mai'riages  all  round,  I  am  inclined  to  thin] 
these  are  the  happiest  of  all  unions." 
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It  was  mot  likely  that  Ella  would  have  expressed  any  view  of  her 
I  in  antagonism  to  her  father's  experience ;  but,  at  this  juncture,  the 
a^  gave  note  of  the  preparation  for  the  table  (ThStCf  and  it  is  certain 
felt  a  sense  of  relief  in  obeying  its  summons,  and  escaping  from  the 
her  development  of  his  social  philosophy.  It  was  not  only  that  his 
ting  of  such  topics  was  a  thing  new  and  strange,  but  his  tone  and 
mer  had  an  eamestness  altogether  foreign  to  his  character,  and  such 
ave  the  thing  disoonrsed  of  a  personal  application  which  embarrassed 
she  knew  not  why. 
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A   NEGLECTED   CHAPTER   OF   ENGLISH    LITERATUI 


That  Sir  George  Etheredge  wrote  three  plays  which  are  now  tm 
read  than  the  rank  and  tile  of  Kestoratioii  drania,  nod  that  ha  d 
Katishon^  at  an  unoertain  date,  by  falling  down  the  stairs  of  M 
house  and  breaking  hia  neck  after  a  banquet^  these  are  the  only  pi 
lars  which  can  be  said  to  be  known,  even  to  students  of  literatun 
cerning  the  career  of  a  very  remarkable  writer.  I  hhall  endear 
hhow  in  the  following  pages  that  the  entire  neglect  of  the  three  playi 
unworthy  return  for  the  singiikr  part  they  ©njoyeti  in  the  crea' 
modem  English  comedy  ;  and  I  shall  1  e  able  to  prove  that  the  oi 
rent  anecdote  of  Etheredge'a  life  has  no  foundation  in  fact  whatevi 
the  Bame  time  I  Bhall  have  the  satiafaction  of  printing,  mainly  i 
iirst  time,  and  from  MB.  Bources,  a  maea  of  biographical  material 
makes  thia  dramatist,  hitherto  the  shadowiest  figure  of  his  time,  p 
the  one  poet  of  the  Kestoration  of  whose  life  and  character  we  km 
most.  The  information  I  refer  to  has  been  chilled  from  two  oi 
fields.  Firstly,  from  the  incidental  references  to  the  author  scattt 
the  less- known  writings  of  his  contemporaries  ;  secondly,  from  an 
published  in  1750,  and  from  MS,  notes  BtUl  unprinted,  both  fn 
pen  of  that  "  busy,  curious,  thirsty  By  '*  of  polite  letters,  the  antiq 
Oldys  ;  but  mostly,  and  with  far  the  greatest  confidence^  from  a  ^ 
in  the  Manuscript  Room  of  the  BritLeh  Museum,  entitled  The  L^ 
of  8ir  George  Ethei^edge,  while  he  was  Envoy  Ejttraordinary  at  Ha 
This  volume,  which  is  in  the  handwriting  of  an  un-named  secretai 
tains  di-afls  of  over  one  hundred  letters  from  Ethei-edge,  in  EngU 
French,  a  certain  number  of  lettera  addressed  to  him  by  famous  p< 
some  of  his  accounts,  a  hudibrastic  poem  on  his  chai-acter,  and,  1 
some  eiti'emely  caustic  letters,  treacherously  written  by  the  secret 
bring  his  master  into  bad  odour  in  England.  I  cannot  undeFStaii 
so  very  curious  and  important  a  miscellany  has  hitherto  been 
looked.  It  was  bought  by  the  British  Museum  in  1837,  and,  as  f 
can  find  out,  hajf^  been  never  refen-ed  to,  or  made  use  of  in  any  wa 
abounds  with  historical  and  Jiterai-y  allnsionH  of  great  interest,  j 
far  as  Etheredge  is  concerned,  is  simply  a  mine  of  wealth.  Havii 
mised  so  much,  I  will  endeavour  to  put  together,  as  conciaely  as  p( 
what  I  have  been  able  to  collect  from  all  these  sources. 

On  January  9,  1686,  Etheredge  addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Mid 
an  epistle  in  <?ct06yllabic8,  which  eventually,  in  1 70-i,  w^a  printed 
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Beaders  of  Drj'den  will  recollect  that   a  letter  in  verse  to  Sir 
Etheredge  by  that  poet  has  always  been  included  ia  Diyden'a 
I,  and  that  it  begins  : — 

To  you  who  live  in  chill  degreei 
As  miip  infomia,  of  fifty-three, 
And  do  not  moLch  for  cold  atone 
By  bringing  thither  fif*y-one. 

EtheredgB  was  fifty-one  at  the  date  of  this  epistle  has  hitherto 
of  little  service  to  us,  since  we  could  not  tell  when  that  letter  was 
losed.  Tlie  Letterboofc,  however,  in  giving  us  the  date  of  Etheredge's 
e,  to  which  Dryden's  poem  was  an  immediate  answer,  supplies  U3 
mn  important  item.  If  Etheredge  was  fifty-one  in  the  early  -spring 
B6,  he  must  have  been  born  in  1634  or  the  first  months  of  1635. 
Ptts,  therefore,  a  contempoi-ary  of  Bidden,  KoHoommon,  and  Dorset, 
than,  as  has  always  been  taken  for  granted,  oftheyomigiergenera- 
»f  Wycherley,  Sluxdwell,  and  Rochester,  Nothing  is  known  of  his 
Gildon,  who  knew  him,  reported  that  he  belonged  to  an  old 
Miahire  family,  and,  therefore,  may  probably  have  been  a  deecendant 
Geoi^  Etheredge,  the  famous  Greek  and  Hebrew  scholar,  who 
i^bout  1590,  and  whose  family  estate  waa  at  Thame.  Oldys  very 
ily  conjectures  that  our  dramatist  was  educated  at  Cambridge. 
a  states  tlmt  for  a  little  while  he  studied  the  law,  but  adds,  what 
^^Mtnd  internal  evidence  comhino  to  prove,  that  he  spent  much  of 
By  niaahood  in  Franco.  My  own  impii?wiou  is  that  from  about  1658 
63  he  wns  i>rincipally  in  Paris.  HLs  French,  in  pitjee  and  verse,  is  as 
,  as  his  EngliMh  ;  and  lii.s  jdays  are  full  of  alliisions  that  show  him 
intimately  at  home  in  Pari-sian  matters.  What  in  the  other  Best*)- 
I  play  wrighti)  seems  a  GtiUic  affectation  seems  nature  in  him.  My 
I  for  supposing  that  he  did  not  arrive  in  London  at  the  Eestoratiou, 
year  or  two  later,  is  that  he  appears  to  have  been  abgolut<?ly  un- 
D  in  London  until  hi^  Comicai  Iiewnt/e  was  acted  ;  and  also  because 
in  that  play  an  acquaintance  with  the  new  school  of  French 
dy.  He  seems  to  have  possessed  means  of  his  own,  and  to  have 
a  thoroughly  idle  life,  without  aim  or  ambition,  until,  in  1664,  it 
fred  to  him,  io  hU  thirtieth  year,  to  write  a  play, 
t  any  critical  moment  in  the  development  of  a  literature,  events 
r  one  another  with  such  headlong  speed,  that  I  must  be  forgiven  if 
a  little  tiresome  aWut  the  secjnenoe  of  dates.  According  to  ait  the 
Igraphers,  old  and  new,  Etheredge's  first  play  waa  She  Would  if  Shn 
,  1668,  immediately  followed  by  The  Comical  Itevenge j&mt  imnied 
169.  If  this  were  the  cose,  the  claim  of  Etheredge  to  critical  atten- 
•would  be  comparatively  small.  Oldya,  however,  mentions  that  he 
heard  of,  but  never  seen,  an  edition  of  this  latter  play  of  1664. 
er  Longliainc,  Gildon,  or  any  of  their  successors  believe  in  t,he> 
of  such  a  qn&rto,  nor  is  a  copy  to  be  found  in  tke  lititl'^ 
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iMuseiim.     However,  I  have  beea  ao  foi-tunate  as  to  pick  up  two 
of  this  mythical  quarto  of  1664,  the  main  issue  of  which  I  suppoai' 
have   been  destroyed  by  Bome  one  of  the  many  accidents  that 
London  in  that  decade,  and  Etheredge'a  precedence  of  all  his  mowi 
nent  comic  contemiJK>rariea  is  thus  seciu-ed.     The  importance  of  tbia  < 
1664,  is  rendered  still  more  evident  when  we  consider  that  it  constit 
a  claim  for  its  author  for  originaHty  in  two  distinct  kinds.    T/us  Ci 
Ilev€iige,  or  Lave  in  a  Tubj  which  was  acted  at  the  Duke  of  Y( 
Theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields^  in  the  summer  of  1 664,  is  a 
comedy,  of  which  the  serious  jK>rtions  are  entirely  written  in  rb] 
heroics,  and  the  comic  portions  in  prose.     The  whole  question  of  the 
of  rhyme  in  English  di-ama  has  been  persistently  misunderstood,  and  I 
history  misstated.    In  Mr.  George  Saintshury's  new  life  of  Drydeo,  far  I 
first  time,  the  subject  receives  due  critical  attention,  and  is  appt 
with  the  necessary  equipment     But  while  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
Saintshury's  view  of  the  practice,  I  think  something  may  be  added 
the  purely  historical  side.     The  fashion  of  rhyme  in  the  drama,  then^] 
be  exact,  flourished  from  1664  until  Lee  and  Dry  den  returned  to 
verse  in  1678.     Upon  thia  it  suddenly  languished,  and  after  being* 
sionally  used  until  the  end  of  the  century,  found  it*4  last  exampl 
Sedley*8  Beaut}/  (he   Conqueror^   published   in   1702.      The  custoi 
opinion  that  both  rhymed  dramatic  verse  and  the  lighter  form  of  ooi 
were  introduced   aimultaneoiialy   with  the  Kestoration  ia  one  of 
generalisatiouB  whicli  ai-e  easily  made  and  slavishly  repeated,  but  wl 
fall  before  the  slightest  historical  Lnvestigation,     When  the  drama 
reorganised  in  1660,  it  reaj^Ksired  in  the  old  debased  forms,  without 
least  attempt  at  novelty.     Brome  and  Shirley  bad  continued  to 
their  plays  during  the  Commonwealth,  and  in  Jasper  Mayne  had  foB 
a   disciple  who  united,  without  developing,  their  merits  or  dem< 
During  the  first  years  of  the  Restoration  the  principal  playwrights 
Porter,  a  sort  of  third-rate  Bmme,  Killegrew,  an  imitator  of  SI 
Stapylton,  an  apparently  lunatic  person,  and  Sir  William   Lower,] 
whom  is  due  the  praise  of  having  studied  French  contemporary  lit 
ture  with  great  zeal,  and  of  having  translated  Corneille  and  Quii 
Wlierever  these  poetasters  ventured  into  vei-se,  they  displayed  such] 
incompetence  as  has  never  before  or  since  disgraced  any  coterie  of  i 
fiiderable  WT-iters,     Their  blank  verse  was  simply  inorganic,  their 
dialogue  a  sort  of  insanity,  their  comedy  a  string  of  pothouse  bt 
eries  and  preposterous  "  humours."     Drytlen,  in  his  WUd  Gallant, 
a  veiy  clever  dramatist,  Wilson,  who  never  fulfilled  his  ejctraori 
promise,  tried  in   1663   to  i-evive  the  moribimtl  body  of  comedy, 
always  in  the  style  of  Ben  Jonson  j  and   linally,  in   1664,  came 
trmluction  of  rhymed  dramatic  verso.     For  my  own  part,  I  fhmkly 
fess  that  I  think  it  was  the  only  coui'se  that  it  was  possible  to  take. 
blank  iambics  of  the  romantic  dramatists  hail  Ijecome  so  execrably 
tind  distended,  the  whole  movement  ot  ^Ta.miaAl\c  Nvst^  bad  grown! 
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tliat  a  little  refitraint  in  the  severe  limits  of  rbyme  was  absolutely 
It  has  been  too  rashly  taken  for  granted  tliat  we  owe  the  in- 
ction  of  the  new  form  to  Drjden.  It  is  trao  that  in  the  1664  pre- 
The  /iival  LfuiUsj  a  play  prothicetl  on  the  }joartla  in  the  winter  of 
Bladen  recommends  the  tise  of  ihyme  in  heroic  plays,  and  this 
it^  combined  with  the  little  study  given  to  Dryden's  di-amaa^  has  led 
»  critics  to  tiike  for  gmnted  that  that  jilay  18  written  in  rhjme.  A 
LUce  at  the  text  will  show  that  this  Ls  a  mistake.  Tln^  Jiival  Loilie* 
written  in  blank  verse,  and  only  two  ahort  passages  of  dialo^e  in  the 
id  act  exhibit  the  timid  way  in  which  Dryden  tested  the  ear  of  the 
blic  Of  com-sse  lyrical  passages  in  al!  plays,  and  the  main  part  of 
aquGS,  such  as  the  pastomls  of  Day^  had,  even  in  the  Elizabethan  age^ 
Wl  written  in  decasyllabic  rhymed  verso ;  but  these  exceptions  are  as 
le  to  the  point  as  is  the  example  which  Dryden  shelters  himself  under, 
0  Siege  of  Rhodta.  This  piece  was  an  opei-a,  and  therefore  natm-ally  in 
me.  As  a  point  of  fact  Dryden  was  the  first  to  propose,  and  Etber- 
e  the  first  to  carry  out,  the  experiment  of  writing  oi*dinary  plays 
rhyme.  Encouraged  by  the  preface  to  TIte  Rival  Laulins^  and 
;ed  on  by  the  alexandrines  he  was  accustomed  to  listen  to  on  the 
"Dcb  stage,  Etheredge  put  the  whole  serious  part  of  his  Comical  Re- 
^e   into   dialogue   of  which   this  piece  from  the   duel  scene  is  an 


Brucf,        Brave  mea  I  tliiii  aolion  makes  it  well  appear 

*Tis  honour  and  not  envy  brings*  you  hew, 
Beaufort,  We  eome  to  conquer,  liruc*?,  ami  not  to  see 

Such  villaina  rob  us  of  our  victory  ; 

Your  livifs  our  fatal  avurdt;  daiia  oa  their  due, 

We'ed  wronged  ouraelvea  had  we  not  righted  you. 
Bru/cf.      Your  generouB  courage  \\m  obUged  us  so, 

That  to  your  Buceour  we  our  Bafety  ow*j. 
ZoiTur.      You'vo  done  what  men  of  honour  ought  to  do. 

What  in  your  cause  wo  would  have  done  for  you, 
[Mtm^wL  You  speak  the  truth,  we'vi^  but  our  duty  douc; 

Prepare;  duty's  no  oblign^tiou*  f//r  ju/npf.] 

None  come  into  tlm  field  tu  wtiigli  what's  right, 

This  is  no  plaoo  fur  coiinaul,  but  for  tight. 

on.     The  new  style  was  at  onoe  taken  up  by  the  Howards^  Kille* 
mid  Orrerys,  and  became^  as  wu  have  f<een,  the  rage  for  at  leaflt 
rteen  yearg. 

But  the  serious  portion  of  T/ie  Comical  RevetiJje  is  not  worth  con- 
oompariijon  with  the  value  of  the  prose  jmrt.     In  the  under- 
ly,  realistic  scenes  which  give  the  play  itM  sub- title  of  the 
Tub/*   Etheredge  virtually  founded  English  comedy,  as  it 
dvely  understooil  by  Oongreve,  tJoid^smith,  and  Sheridan.    The 
had  come  back  from  Franc©  deeply  convinced  of  the  aiiperiority 
ui  all  matters  l)elonging  to  the  business  of  the  fttagc.     Imme- 
k%ttpon  the  Bestoration,  in  I Oillf  an  imknown  hand  had  pnn\M  &ii 
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English  version  of  the  Mcnteur  of  Corneille.     Lower  had  tra 
tmgediea  of  that  poet  ten  years  before,  and  had  returned  from  liia 
Holland  with  the  dnimas  of  Quitiault  in  his  hand.     Bat  the  great 
of  Royalista  bock  to  England  had  hapjwned  jiiat  too  soon  to  give 
an  opportunity  of  witncsaing  the  advent  of  Moli^re.     By  the  end  of  1 
the  exiled  Court,  hovenng  on  the  Dutch  frontier,  liad  transferr^ 
attention  from  Parisj  to  London.     A  few  months  before  this,  Molitri 
his  troop  had  entei*ed  Paris,  and  an  iinobtroBive  performance  of  Z'^i 
had  graduaEy  led  to  other  triumpba  and  to  the  cre&tion  of  the  greil 
modern  Bchool  of  t-oniedj.     What  gave  Tlte  Comical  Revenge  of 
edge  its  peculiar  value  and  novelty  was  that  it   had  heen  written 
man  who  had  seen  and  underBtood  VEtourdi^  Le  Depit  AmoareuXj 
Lea  Precimtaes  Ridicules,     Etheredg©  loitei-ed  long  enough  m  Piiril 
Moliei-e  to  be  revealed  to  him,  and  then  ho  hastened  back  to 
^ith  ft  totally  new  idea  of  what  comedy  ought  to  be. 

The  real  hero  of  the  first  three  comedies  of  Moli^re  is  Maaoanlle^ 
in   like   manner  the  farcical  intei-est  of  Tfie  Comical  Revenge 
around  a  vaJet,  Dufoy.   When  the  curtain  went  up  on  the  first  hocdc, 
audience  felt  that  a  new  thing  was  being  presented  to  them,  new  typa 
an  unfamiliar  method.    Hitherto  Ben  Jonson  had  been  the  on© 
and  theoretical  raa^ster  of  all  popular  comedy.     The  great  aim  had 
to  hold  some  extravagance  of  character  np  to  ridiculei  to  torture 
monatroua  ineptitude  a  thousand  wajrs,  to  exhaust  the  capabilities  of 
language  in  fantastic  quips  and  humours.    The  comedian  bad  been  lo\ffl 
to  be  in  some  Hort  a  moi-alL^t,  to  lasli  himself  into  an  ethical  rage  al 
pomeihing,  and  to  work  by  api-ocess  of  evolution  rather  than  by 
le»s  obaerTation  of  external  mannem.     Under  such  a  system  wit  wijjt 
flourish,  but  there  was  no  room  for  humour,  in  the  modem  acoeptatia 
of  the  word,  for  humour  takes  things  quietly,  watches  unobtrusively, 
is  at  heart  sublimely  indifferent.     Now,  the  Royalists  had  come 
fi*om  exile  weary  of  all  moi-al  discussion,  apt  to  let  life  slip,  longing 
all  things  for  rest  and  pleasure  and  a  quiet  hour.     It  was  a  happJT 
stinct  that  led  Etheretlge  to  improve  a  little  on  ftfoU^re  himself 
simply  hold  up  the  mirror  of  his  play  to  the  genial,  sensual  life 
young  gentlemen  his  contemporaries.     The  new-found  motto  of 
comedy,  castigat  ridendo  mores ^  would  have  lain  too  heavy  on 
shoulders,  the  time  of  castigation  was  over,  and  life  flowed  merrily 
to  the  deluge  of  the  Revolution.     The  master  of  Dufoy,  Sir 
FroUick,  is  not  a  type,  but  a  portrait;  and  each  kzy,  periwigged 
in  the  pit  clapped  hands  to  welcome  a  friend  that  seemed  to  ha^ 
strolled  from  the  Mulberry  Garden.     He  is  a  man  of  quali^,  who  ci 
fight  at  need  with  greiit  spirit  and  firmness  of  nerve,  but  whooe  customil 
occupation  is  the  pursuit  of  pleasui-e  without  dignity  and  without  refl^ 
tion.     Like  all  Etberedge's  fine  gentlemen,  ho  is  a  finished  fop,  allhotij 
he  has  the  affectation  of  not  caring  for  the  society  of  fine  ladies,    i 
spendii  hours  at  bis  toilet,  and  *' there  never  was  a  girl  more  humoonoi 
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tedious  in  tbe  dressing  of  her  baby,"     It  seems  to  me  certain  that 
Ige  intended  Sir  Pi*ederick  as  a  portrait  of  himself,    Dofoy  gi\'os  an 
casting  account  of  his  being  taken  into  Sir  Frederick's  service.    He  was 
ponging  on  the  new  bridge  in  Paris,  watching  the  mai'ionettea  and  eating 
ttard,  when  young  M.  de  Grandville  drove  by  in  his  chariot,  in  com- 
with  his  friend,  Sir  Fi-ed,  Frollick,  and  recommended  Dufoy  as  a 
ly  fellow  to  be  entnisted  with  some  delicate  business,  wiiich  he  car- 
out  8o  well,  that  Sir  Frederick  made  him  his  valet.     The  Comical 
iige  is  a  series  of  brisk  and  eotei'taining  scenes  strung  on  a  very  light 
of  plot     Sir  Frederick  plays  fast  and  loose,  all  through,  with  a 
widow  who  wants  to  marry  him ;  a  person  called  Wheedle,  with  an 
iplice,  Palmer,  who  dresses   up  to  pei-sonate  a  Buckinghamshire 
ver,  plays  off  the  confidence- trick  on  n   stupid  knight,   Sir  Kicholas 
%  quite  in  the  approved  manner  of  to-day.     This  pastimo,  called 
coney -catching  "  a  century  earher,  waa  by  this  time  revived  under  the 
le  of  "bubbling."  By  a  pleasant  amenity  of  the  printer's  the  rogues  say 
one  another,  ''Expect  your  Kew/'  meaning '*  cue."     Meanwhile  high 
►?c  afiaii*s,  jealousieB,   and   a   tiemendous   duel,   interrupted   by  the 
lery  of  Puritan   villains,  have  occupied  the  heroic  scenes.     The 
ledy  grows  fast  and  iuriuus  ;  Sir  Nicholas  rides  to  visit  the  widow  on 
tavern-boy's  back,  with  threo  bottles  of  wine  suspended  on  a  cord  be- 
ul  him.   Sir  Frederick  frightens  the  widow  by  pretending  to  be  dead,  and 
for  being  troublesome  and  spiteful,  is  confined  by  his  fellow- ser- 
it«  in  a  tub,  with  his  head  and  hands  stuck  out  of  holes,  and  stumbles 
and  down  the  stage  in  that  disguise.     A  brief  extract  will  give  a  no- 
m  of  tbe  sprigLtly  and  picturesque  manner  of  the  dialogue.     A  lady 
sent  her  maid  to  Sir  Frederick's  lodgings  to  capitulate  with  him  on 
boisterousness, 

Dmufort.  Jentiy  in  tears  !  what's  the  occasioi),  poof  girlF 
Maid.  1*U  tell  you,  luj  Lord, 

Sir  Fred.  Buxsi!  S«t  oot  her  tongue  a-going  ugain  ;  nho  hai  made  man  noise  than 
If  A  dozen  papcp-mills  ;  London  Bridge  at  low  wal<>r  ih  Eil*nc«  to  her  ;  in  a  word, 
ting  last  tjigbt,  we  knocked  at  her  miatPesa'f  lodging,  they  denied  us  entrance, 
rberest  a  hnrsh,  word  or  two  flow  out. 

Maid.  These  were  not  all  jour  heroic  actions ;  pray  tell  the  cooBequeneee,  how 

m  marched  bravely  at  the  rear  of  an  army  of  link*  toys;  npon  the  Budden,  how  you 

ire  defiance,  and  then,  havtog  wtiged  a  bloo<]y  war  with  the  constable,  and  baring 

[uisbed  that  dreadful  enemVj  how  you  committed  a  general  mnssacre  on  the  qImh 

iwH.     Are  not  these  moat  honourable  achieperaenta,  luch  as  will  be  registered  to 

>ar  eternal  fame  by  the  moat  learned  historian  of  Htcka's  Hall  ? 

Stf  Fred.  Goodp  sweet  Jenny,  let'a  como  to  a  treaty  ;  do  but  hear  what  articles  J 

)*e. 

The  Bucceas  of  The  Comical  Rtiimige  vtm  uiipreoed entail,  and  it  PC- 
its  author  an  instant  popularity.     While  it  was  under  reheai'sal^ 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  young  Loird  Buckhui-st,  then  dLstin- 
led  only  as  a  Parliamentary  man  of  promise,  hut  soon  to  heconie 
lOOfl  AS  the  poet  Earl  of  Dorset,     To  him  Etheredge  dedicated  hii 
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play,  and  by  him  was  introduced  to  that  circle  of  wita,  Baclringhia^' 
8edley,  and  tho  precocioUxS  Rochester,  witli  whom  he  was  to  be  aaaociatod 
for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Four  years  later  be  pixjdwced  atiotlier  and  a  better  play.     Mean 

Engliali  comedy  bad  made  great  advances.   l>ryden  and  Wilson  haH 

ceeded  ;  Se<Jley,  Shadwell,  the  Howards,  bad  made  tbeir  first  apj 

but  none  of  these,  not  even  the  author  of  The  Midbtrry  Garden^ 

quite  understood  the  uatui-c  of  Etbenxige'a  innovation*    In  Sft^i  HauW  j 

S/ie  Could  be  showed  them  more  plainly  what  he  meant,  for  be  bad  him* 

self  come  under  the  influence  of  a  masterpiece  of  comedy.     It  is  cerUia 

to  me  that  the  movement  of  Sfte  Would  if  She  Could  is  founded  upon  t 

I'emiuiscence  of  Tartuffe^  which,  however,  wa«  not  printed  until  1G69, 

"  une  comedie  dont  on  a  fait  beaucoup  do  bruit,  cpii  a  este  longtemj 

pei-ficcntee,"     Etheredge  may  have  be^'n  present  at  the  cjriginal 

ance  of  the  first  three  acts,  at  Versailles,  in  May  1664;  but  it  seenu 

me  more  probable  that  ho  saw  the  public  representation  at  Paiifi  in 

summer  of  1667,  and  that  he  hastened  back  to  England  with  the 

of  bis  own  piece  taking   form  in  his  brain.     The  only  sLmilarity 

tween  the  Frencb  and  English  plays  is  this,  that  Lady  Oockwood  il 

female  Taituffe,  a  woman  of  loud  religious  pretenfiions,  who  d 

respect  and  devotion   for  her  piety,  and  who  is  really  engaged,  all 

time,  in  the  vain  prosecution  of  a  disgraceful  intrigue.     Sir  Oliver 

wood,  a  boisterous,  elderly  knight,  has  come  up  to  town  for  the  seaaon, 

company  with  his  pious  lady,  who  leatls  him  a  sad  Hfe,  with  an  old 

Sir  Jocelyn  Jolly,  and  with  the  wards  of  the  latter,  two  spirited 

called   Ariana   and    Gatty.     These  people  have  taken  lodgings  in 

Jamea's  Street,  at  the  **  Black  Posts,"  as  Mi-s.  Sentr)',  the  maid,  takea 

to  inform  young  Mr.  Courtall,  a  gentleman  of  fashion  in  whom 

Cockwood  takes  au  interest  leas  ingenuous  than  she  pretends.   The  seem 

therefore,  instead  of  being  laid  in  Arcadia  or  Cockayne,  sets  us  down 

the  heart  of  the  West  End,  the  fashionable  quarter  of  the  Lijndon  of  16 

The  reader  who  has  not  studied  old  maps,  or  the  agreeable  books  of 

Wheatley,  'n  likely  to  be  extremely  ilbinformed  as  to  the  limita 

scope  of  the  town  two  hundred  years  ago.    St.  James's  Street,  whii 

tained  all  the  most  genteel  houses,  i-an,  a  sort  of  rural  road,  from  Pi 

Street,  or  Piccadilly,  down  to  St.  James's  Paik.     One  of  Charlea  IIJ 

first  acta  was  to  beautify  tbia  district,     St.  James's  Park,  which  then  it 

eluded  Green  Park,  had  been  a  sort  of  open  meadow.     The  King  cut 

canal  through  it,  planted  it  with  lime-trees,  and  turned  the  path  that  k 

through  St.  James's  Fields  into  a  drive  callal  Pall  MulL    In  St.  Jamerf 

Street  rank  and  fashion  clustered,  and  young  poet«  contended  for  tb 

honour  of  an  invitation  to  Jfr.  Waller's  house  on  the  west  side.     Hett 

the  country  gentry  lodged  when  they  cAinc^  up  to  town,  and  a  few 

shops  bad  recently  been  opened  to  supply  the  needs  of  people  of  ipmUt; 

Such  was  the  bright  scene  of  tliat  comedy  of  fashionable  life  of  wlii« 

,S7/e  Wo'uld  if  ^he  Could  ^ves  us  a  faithful  picture.     In  a  town  still  ill 
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by  smoke  and  dirt,  with  fresh  country  airs  blowing  over  it  from 

ten  but  the  eaat,  the  gay  worhl  of  Charles  II. 's  court  itmthi'ough 

right  ephemeral  existence.   There  Ls  no  drama  in  which  the  physical 

idingH  of  this  life  are  so  pictui-csijuoly  brouglit  before  us  as  tliat  of 

Ige,      Tile   play  at  ]>resent  under  discnaaion  distinguLshes   itself 

the  comic  work  of  Dryden,  or  Wycherley,  or  Shad  well,  even  from 

of  Congreve,  by  tlie  Httle  graphic  touches,  the  intimate  impression, 

clear,  bright  colour  of  the  acenea.     The   two  girls,  Sir  Jocelyn's 

finding  life  dreary  with  Lady  Cockwood  and  her  pieties,  put  on 

Is,  and  range  the  Parks  and  the  Mall  without  a  chaperon.     This 

artful  contrivance,  often  afterwards  imitatetl — an  notably  by  Lonl 

lowne  ill  his  ^'he  Gallants— hwi  original  to  Etheredge,  and  veiy 

r,  from  the  opixjrtunity  it  givea  of  drawing  out  twive  remarks  on 

liar  things ;  for  in  the  Hccond  act  the  girla  find  their  way  to  the 

[berry   Garden,   a   public   place  of  entertainment^   adjoining   Lord 

m's  mansion  of  Goring  House,  after wai-ds  Buckingham  Palace, 

much  frequented  by  a  public  whom  Cromwell's  sense  of  propriety 

deprived  of  their  favourite  Spring  Garden.     Here  AriaDa  and  Gatty 

jt   Ijady  Cockwood'a  recalcitiunt  spark  Courtall,  walking  with  liis 

^end  Freeman,  and  from  behind  their  masks  carry  on  with  them  a 

fiirtation.     The  end  of  tins  scene,  when  the  two  sjirightly 

break  from  their  gMllants  and  appear  and  reappear,  crossing  the 

from  opposite  corners,  amid  scenery  that  reminded  every  one  in 

the4iti"i]i  of  the  haunt  most  loved  f>y  Londonei's,  must  have  been  par- 

•ly  delightfid  and  diverting  to  witness ;  and  all  the^e  are  circum* 

which  we   must  bear  in  mind  if  we  wisli  the  di-ama   of  the 

t.tioQ  to  be  a  liviiLg  thing  to  us  in  reading  it.     It  was  a  mundane 

lent,  but  in  its  earthly  aiucerity  it  superseded  something  that 

ceased  to  be  either  human  or  divine. 

The  two  old  knights  aro  "  harp  and  violin — nature  has  tuned  them 
)lay  the  fool  in  concert,"  and  their  cxtravagatices  hurry  the  plot  to 
icrisia.     They  swagger  to  their  own  t'onfiLsion,  and  Linly  t'oekvvood 
theu'  folly,  that  aht^  herself  may  bavo   an    opportunity   of 
Ling  Courtall,     She  contrives  to  give  him  an  ap[X>iutTnent  in  the 
Exchange,  whicli  seems  to  have  k^en  a  sort  of  arcade  Iciiding  out 
Strand,  with  8ho|>s  on  eacli  siile.     When  the  curtain  rises  far  the 
act,  Mi-s.  Trinkctt  is  sitting  in  the  door  uf  lier  shop  inviting  the 
>le  of  quality  to  step  in  :  "  What  d'ye  buy  ?    What  d'ye  lack,  gentle- 
!    Gloyes,  ribbands,  and  essences'?  ribbands,  gloves,  and  essences  1 " 
is  a  woman  of  tact,  who,  under  the  pretence  of  selling  **  a  few  fashion- 
toya  to  keep  the  hidies  in  coiiutenauco  at  a  play  or  in  the  park," 
letters  or  makes  up  rendezvous  between  people  of  quality.     At 
shop  the  gallants  "scent  their  eyebrows  and  f»eriwiga  with  a  little 
of  oranges  or  jessamine"  ;  and  so  Courtall  occupies  himself  till 
lady  Ckjckwood  amves.     Fortunately  for  him,  Ariana  and  Gatty,  who 
out  shopping,  anive  at  the  same  moment ;  m  he  proposes  to  take 
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tbem  all  in  bia  coach  to  the  "  Bear  "  in  Drury  Lane  for  a  daiu%, 
party  at  the  "Bear"'  ia  like  a  scene  from  some  artiiitically 
drama  of  o«r  owti  day.     Ethei*eilge,  with  his  singular  eye  for 
crowds   the   stage   with   damaela   in   sky-bhie,   and    pink,   ud 
coloured  ttiffetaa.     To  thom  ariivo  Sir  Oliver  and  Sir  Jooelyn;  IrtA 
Sir  Oliver  was  drunk  oveniiglit,  Lady  Cock  wood  haa  locked  up  jdl 
clothes,  except  his  ruaset  auit  of  humiliation,  in  wliich  he  is  an  obj 
ridicule  and  persecution  to  all  the  bright  crowd  who — 

Wave  the  (fuy  wreathe,  and  titter  as  they  pranc*?. 

In  this  acene  EtheredgR  introduces  a  sword,  a  velvet  coat,  a 
a  pair  of  bands,  with  touches  that  remind  one  of  Metzu  or  Gh( 
Boiiw,     Sir  Oliver,  who  ia  the  dii-ect  prototype  of  Vanbragh's  Sir  J( 
Brute,  gets  very  drunk,  dances  with  his  own  wife  m  her  vizard, 
finally  brings   confusion   upon   the  wholo  company.     The  ladies 
home,  whither  Fi-eenmn  comes  to  console  Lady  Cockwood ;  a  n 
heard,  and  he  is  promptly  concealed  in  a  cupboard*     Courtall 
ajid  then  a  fresh  hubbub  is  heard,  for  Sir  Oliver  has  returned.     Com 
is  humod  under  a  table  ju^t  in  time  for  the  old  knight  to  come  in 
perceive  nothing.     But  he  has  brought  a  beautiful  china  orange  boil 
appease  hia  wife,  and  na  he  shows  this  to  her  it  drops  from  his  fijij 
and  runs  under  the  table  where  Courtall  lies.     The  maid,  a  gli 
resource,  promptly  runs  away  with  the  candle,  and,  in  the  stage  darl[ 
Courtall  ia  hurried  into  the  cupboanl,  whei^e  he  finds  Freeman. 
threads  are  gradually  unravelled  :  Courtall  and  Fireman  are  rewa 
for  nothing  in  pfirticular,  by  the  hands  of  Ariaiia  and  Gatt}',  and  ! 
Cockwood  promises  to  go  back  to  the  conn  try  and  behave  projxirly 
after.     The  plot  of  so  slight  a  thing  is  a  gossamer  fabric,  and 
bears  analysis ;    but  the   comedy  was  l>y  far  the  most  sprightly 
formanca  at  that  time  presented  to  any  audience  in  Eui-ope  save  tk 
which  was  liBtening  to  Moli6re, 

Etheredge  had  not  dedicated  She  W<ndd  if  Shtf  CmiiA  to  any  patrol 
but  the  gmteful  town  acceptetl  it  with  entlmsiaam,  and  its  author  w 
the  moHt  populai"  of  the  hour.  It  was  confidently  hoped  that  he  wod 
give  hia  energies  to  the  stage  ;  but  an  indolence  that  wns  habitual 
him,  and  against  which  he  never  struggled,  kept  him  allent  for  eigl 
yearri.  During  thia  time,  however,  he  preserved  litK  connection  with  ti 
theati^es,  encoumged  Medbourne  the  Jictor  to  ti^anslate  Tartuffe,  U 
w^rote  an  epilogue  for  him  when  that  play  wan  fii-st  produced  in  EnglM 
in  1G70.  He  wrote,  besides,  a  great  number  of  little  amatory  piec< 
chiefly  in  oct-oByllabics,  which  have  never  been  collected.  Oldys  sajs,  i 
one  of  his  MS*  notes,  that  he  once  saw  a  Mwc'lftiu^/j  printed  in  16" 
almost  full  of  vei-sea  by  Etheredge,  but  witliottt  hia  name.  I  have  n 
been  able  to  trace  this;  but  most  of  the  numerous  collections  of  oontw 
porary  verse  contained  soinethiiig  of  his,  down  to  the  Mi^cdiany  of  170 
If  anyone  took  the  ti'ouble  to  estriM^t  these,  at  least  fifty  or  stity  poa 
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ither ;  bat  tliey  are  none  of  them  very  gpiMl,  Etheredgc 
lut  little  of  t}ie  lyrical  gift  of  such  cod  tern  poraviea  as  Dryden^ 
pter,  and  Sedley ;  hva  rhymed  vers^e  is  apt  to  be  awkward  and 
d.  This  may  be  as  good  an  opportunity  aa  any  other  of  quoting 
Bt  aong  of  his  that  I  have  Ijeen  able  to  uneai'th  : — 

Ye  liappy  swains,  whoso  hearts  are  free 

From  lore's  imporial  chain, 
Take  warning  and  Imd  taught  by  me 

To  avoid  th'  enchinting  pain ; 
Fatal  the  woh'es  to  trembling  flocki** 

Fierce  winds  to  blossoms  prove, 
To  caTOlei«8  soameo,  hidden  rocks, 

To  hum.i,n  qmet— Ioyc. 

Fly  the  f:iir  sex,  if  bliss  you  priae — 

The  Hnftke's  beneath  the  flower ; 
Who  ever  guzed  on  beiiutooua  ojes 

And  msted  quiet  more  ? 
How  failhle^is  ia  the  lovers' joj  J 

ITow  ronstant  ia  their  care  I 
The  kind  with  false boowi  do  destroy, 

The  cruel  with  despair. 

6  leam  from  Shad  well,  in  the  preface  to  The  Humoruta  of  1G71, 
ihe  success  of  She  Would  if  She  Could  was  endangered  by  the 
Jy  playing  of  the  actors.  This  may  have  heli>ed  to  disgust  ihe 
DOB  Etberedge.  At  all  event*?,  the  satirists  began  to  be  busy  with 
kxne  of  80  inert  a  popular  playwright ;  and,  in  1675,  Rochefitei-  ex- 
d  a  general  opinion  in  the  doggerel  of  his  Session  of  the  Poets  : — 


I 


Now  Apollo  had  got  gentle  George  in  his  eye, 
And  fcankly  confessed  that,  of  all  meo  that  writ, 
There's  Done  bad  more  fancy,  Bena«,  judgment,  and  wit ; 
Bat  i'  the  crying  sin,  idleness,  he  was  so  hardened 
That  his  long  seven  ypar«"  silence  vras  nut  to  bo  piirdonod* 


Senile  George  "  gave  way,  and  composed,  with  all  the  sparkle,  wit, 
[nish  of  which  he  was  capable,  hh  last  and  best -kii own  piece^  The 
Iff  Mode f  or  Sir  FopUng  Flutter,  brought  out  at  the  Duke's  Theatre 
B  sammer  of  1676.  Recollecting  iiia  threatened  fiasco  in  ICfJH, 
edge  detenmined  to  put  himself  under  poweiful  patronage,  and 
lifid  his  new  play  to  Mary  of  Modena,  the  young  Duchess  of  York, 
lenukiiied  his  faitliful  i:>atroiiess  imtil  fortune  bereft  her  of  the  power 
«L  Sir  Car  Scroo£»e  wrote  the  prologue,  Dryden  the  epilogue,  and 
ay  was  acted  by  the  best  company  of  the  time— Betterton,  Harris, 
oum,  and  the  wife  of  Shadwell,  while  the  part  of  Belinda  wa.s  in 
obability  taken  by  the  matchlesa  Mrs.  Barry,  the  new  glory  of  the 


be  great  merit  of  Th^  Man  of  Mode  rests  in  the  brilliance  of  the 
ig  and  the  force  of  the  cliaracterisation.    There  m  no  plo^,    "Peo^\^ 
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of  tliQ  old  school,  like  Gaptnin  Alejoinder  Radcliffe,  who  liked  plot 
all  other  things  in  a  comedy,  decried  t!io  manner  of  Etheredge,  and 
fpired  to  it  *'  the  manly  art  of  brawny  Wycherley,"  ih©  new  writ 
whoso  Vountnj  Wifr  had  just  enjoyed  ao  much  success;  hut,  on 
whole,  the  puhlie  waa  dazzled  and  delighted  with  the  new  types  and 
brisk  dialogue,  and  united  to  give  ^ii-  Fopling  Flutter  a  warmer  wel< 
than  greeted  any  other  stage-hero  during  Charles  II/s  r^gn.    There 
a  delightful  heroine^  with  abundance  of  light  bro^^^l  hair,  and  lips 
the  petals  of  "  a  Provence  rose,  fresh  on  the  bush,  ere  the  morning 
has  quite  drawn  up  the  dew  ; "  there  was  a  shoemaker  whom  &\ 
knew,  and  an  orange-woman  whom  everybody  miglit  have  knoi 
charactei'8  which  Dickens  would  have  laughed  at  and  oommendetl ;  Hw 
was  Yonng  Eellaii',  in  which  Etheredge  tirew  his  own  |K)rtrait; 
was  the  sparkling  Borimant,  so  dreSROtl  that  all  the  pit  should 
that  my   Lonl    Rochester  was  intended ;   there  was   Medley,  Yot 
Bellair's  l3osom  friend,  in  whom  the  gossips  discovoi'ed  the  portnut 
Sir  Charles    Sedley ;    above   all,  there  was   Sir   Fopling   Flutter, 
monarch  of  all  beaux  and  dandies,  the  froth  of  Parisian  aiTectatioc 
a  delightful  personnge,  almost  as  alive  to  us  to*day  as  to  the 
audience  of  167G.     During  two  acts  the  great  ci-tsitin^e  was  spoken 
but  never  seen.     Just  aiTived  from  France,  all  the  world  had 
ahont  him,  and  was  longing  to  sec  him,  **  with  a  pair  of  gloves  up  to 
elbows,  and  Ids  pei'iwig  moro  exactly  curled  than  a  lady's  he.id 
dressed  for  a  balh"     At  last,  in  the  third  act,  when  curiosity  liaa 
luised  to  a  fever,  the  fop  appears.     He  is  introduced  to  a  group  of 
and  gentlemen  of  quality,  and  when  the  first  civilities  are  over  he 
at  once  to  criticise  their  dress ; — 

Lady  Tovmley,  Wit,  I  perceive,  has  more  power  over  yoa  tbnQ  beauty,  Sir  \ 
W-ngt  elte  you  vould  not  have  let  thitr  Ifvdy  titaud  so  long  nogleeted. 

Sir  Fopling  {to  Emilia).  A  thousand  pardons,  Madam  f    Some  civilittes  doi] 
i'ourse  ujKm  the  meeting  a  long  absent  friend.    The  «fe/a(  of  so  much  beauty,  I 
ought  to  Iiave  charmed  me  sooner. 

Emilia,  Tbo  hriUiani  of  so  much  gooti  tangaage,  81?^  has  much  more  poir«r 
the  little  beauty  I  can  boast. 

Sir  Fopling.  I  nevpr  saw  anything  prettier  than  this  high  work  oq  yoOT 
iPEipagne, 

Emiiia.  *TiB  not  ao  ridi  as  paint  de  Venis^» 

Sir  Fop.  Not  altogether,  but  looks  cooh^r,  and   in  more  proper  for  the 
Borimanl,  ih  nut  that  Miwiley  ? 

Dori.  The  Bome,  sir. 

Sir  Fop,  Forgivp  me,  sir,  in  this  embarras  of  cifllitie*,  I  could  not  come  to 
you  iu  my  arms  aooner.  Yon  understand  jlh  equipage  the  best  of  any  man  io  tc 
hear  ^ 

Media/,  By  my  own  you  would  uot  guess  it. 

Sir  F&p.  There  are  eritieji  who  do  not  writ*",  pir,     Hrvb  you  takeu  oo»ic«  uf  tb# 
caUcht  I  brought  over  ? 

Mediey,  0  yea!  it  has  quito  another  air  than  the  English  make. 

Sir  Fop.  *Tia  aa  eafily  known  from  an  English  tumbrel  na  an  isns-of'Coiut  ma&  \» 
from  one  of  ns^ 
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tbere  ia  &  hd'Hir  in  caliches  aa  well  aa  men. 
re  ave  fev  so  d«licat.e  iis  to  obf^erTe  it. 
fop.  The  world  is  geuerally  very  gros.fier  here  indeed. 

ToufUey.  He*B  very  ftn»'  {Irtokintf  tit  Sir  Foji), 
lUi,  Extrt-nio  propiT. 

Fop.  O,  a  HligliL  siiit  1  Imd  mftdc  to  appear  ui  at  my  tir^t  arrival— not  worthy 
lanijr&Lion,  laditiS. 

I.  The  pantaloon  is  very  w«U  mountal. 
JVp.  The  tassels  arc  new  and  pretty. 
iUy.  I  neTcr  wMt  a  cout  better  cut. 

Fop*  It  makes  m%  look  long^waislod,  aDtl,  I  thiuk,  slender. 
1^  TovmU^.  His  gloves  are  well-fingered ,  large,  and  graceful. 
Fi*p.  T  was  always  ominpnt  for  being  hitn'fjante. 
ilia.  Hi*  must  wear  notyng  but  what  arc  origindiii  of  the  most  famotiH    hiiiids 


^o;p.  You  art'  in  lIil^  right,  Mi^daiii. 
j^  To^cnlty.  The  suit  ? 

/Irrp.  Barroy. 
i?w.  The  garniture  ? 

^<>p.  Lo  Qras. 
Ii2<;^.  The  shoes? 

Fop.  Piccat. 

i\  The  periwig  ? 

iTf)p,  ChedrtJiix. 

[y  Thtmlei/and  Emilia  (toiffth/!r).  The  gloveJ  ? 

F<>p.    Orangcrie    {holdintf  np  his  hands  to  them). 


Yf>u  know    the   Bmell, 


«  hand  tUiit  throws  in  these  light  toiichea,  in  a  key  of  rose-colour 

B  grayi  no  longer  iieminds  us  of  Moli^re,  but  exceedingly  of  Con- 

A  I'econt  critic  has  very  justly  i-emarked  that  in  mere  wit,  the 

uity  of  biilliant  dialogue  in  which  the  action  does  not  seek  to 

Moli^re  is  sciircely  the  eqtiol  of  Congixjve  at  his  beat,  and  the 

scenes  of  7^he  Man  of  Mode  show  the  original  direction  taken 

et^ge  in  that  line  which  wa,s  more  specially  to  mark  the  triumph 

lish  comedy.     But  the  author  of  Love  for  Love  was  still  in  the 

when  The.  Man  of  Moih  appeared,  aa  it  were,  to  teach  him  how 

te.     Until  Con^jreve  reached  manhood,  Ethei^ge's  eatample  seemed 

.ve  been  lost,  and  the  lesson  he  attempted  to  instil  to  have  fallen 

iring  hearei-s  that  were  incapablt?  of  lepeating  it.     The  shallow- 

vivacity,  and  vanity  ot  Sii*  FopUng  are  admirably  maintained.     In 

ne  of  which  part  haa  just  been  quoted,  after  shomng  bis  intimatd 

ladg^  of  all  the  beat  tradesmen  in  Paris,  some  one  drops  the  name 

,  to  see  if  he^is  efpially  ut  home  among  Uterai'y  notabilities.  But  be 

lat  Bussy  d'Amboi.s  i^  meant,  and  is  convicted  of  having  never 

y  Eabutin,     This  is  a  curiously  early  notice  of  a  famoua 

ho  aurvived  it  nearly  twenty  years ;  it  does  not  seem  that  any 

critic  has  observed  this.     Sir  Popling  Flutter  is  so  etninently  the 

Etheredge*8  creations  thiit  we  are  tempted  to  give  one  moreBamplo 

quality.     He  has  come  with  two  or   thi'ee  other  sparks  to  visit 

t  at  bis  rooms,  and  he  dances  a  pas  seuL 
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Younff  Bellair.  Sm  !  Sir  Foplirig  ik  <}anctng! 

Sir  Fop.  Pntlief ,  Dorimimt,  why  hast  thou  not  a  glass  liung  op  her*?  k 
ibi*  dullest  thing  without  on^. 

K  Bdl,  Ilere  is  company  to  entertain  you. 

Sir  Fop.  But  I  meim  in  caso  of  being  alone.  In  a  glaflft  a  man  01117  euli 
hiniHelf, 

DorL  The  Khndow  of  himi^elf  indeed. 

Sir  Fop.  CJorrecttho  errors  of  his  motion  and  his  dress. 

MfdUt/,  I  find,  Sir  F«jpling»  in  your  solitude  yon  r«meiuber  the  saying  of  lib*' 
man,  and  study  yourself  I 

Sir  Fop.  Th  I h©  best  diversion  fu  our  mtirementj.  BonroaDt,  thou  art  i] 
follow,  and  weareat  thy  dothea  well,  liut  I  nerer  8«w  diee  have  a  handtoaei 
Were  they  mmlo  up  like  mint^,  llieyM  give  another  air  to  thy  face.  Prithee  I 
send  my  muu  to  dres^  thee  one  day.  By  bcavensi  ou  EDgli»hman  caaaot 
ribband. 

Dori.  They  are  something  cltimsy-fisted. 

Sir  Fop.  1  bare  brought  over  the  prettiest  fellow  tbat  ever  spread  a 
served  some  time  trnder  Merille,  the  greatowt  ffhtie  in  the  world  for  a 
chamhre, 

Dori.  What,  he  who  formerly  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  CandoUe  ? 

Sir  Fop^  The  very  Barae — and  got  him  bis  immortiLl  repotation. 

Dari.  You've  a  very  tlno  bnindenburgh  on,  Sir  Foplingi 

Sir  Fop,  It  serves  to  wrap  me  up  after  the  fatigue  of  a  ball. 

Medhif,  1  BPo  you  often  iu  it,  with  your  periwig  tied  up. 

Sir  Fop.  We  should  not  always  be  in  a  aet  dress ;  *tis  mom  «n  capalier  to  > 
now  and  then  in  a  deshabiUe. 


thanj 


caulcfir 


In  these  wholly  fantastical  studies  of  manners  we  feel  lefls 
the  more  fwrious  jwrtioaa  of  the  comedy  the  total  absence  of  mora] 
pose,  high  aim,  or  eveti  hoiiourahle  inatmct  which  was  the 
the  age.  A  negligence  that  pervaded  every  section  of  the  upper 
which  rohlied  statesmen  of  their  patriotism  and  the  clergy  of 
earnestness,  was  only  too  exactly  min-ored  in  the  sprightly  follies 
stage.  Yet  even  there  we  ai-e  annoyed  by  a  heroine  who  is 
eating  a  nectarine,  and  who,  ralHei.1  on  buying  a  '*  filthy  nosegay/' i 
nantly  rebuts  theat'CusatioD,  and  deckms  tlxat  nothing  would  ind«w 
to  amell  sxich  vulgar  flowers  as  stocks  and  carnations,  or  anything 
blosaoraa,  except  oi^aiige-flowers  and  tuberose.  It  is  a  frivolous  woHA 
Strephon  bcoding  on  one  knee  to  Cloe,  who  fans  the  pink  blush  la  ii'r 
painted  cheek,  while  IMoraiis  peeps,  with  a  grin,  through  the  curiaiBl 
behind  her.     They  form  an  engaging  trio,  maift  a?  ti  est  pas  la  vie  humaini' 

The  Man  of  Mode  was  licensed  on  June  3, 167t> ;  it  enjoyed  an  unpa* 
ralleted  success,  and  before  the  month  was  out  it«  author  was  fixing  for  hi* 
life.  We  leurn  thia  from  the  Hutton  Con-i^spondence,  first  printed  in 
1879.  It  aeema  that  in  the  middle  cf  Jime,  Etheredge,  Rocheeter,  and 
two  friends,  Captain  Bridges  and  Mr.  Downes,  went  dow^n  to  Epsom  on  1 
Sunday  night.  They  were  tossing  some  fiddlcra  in  a  blanket  for  lifasiug  V) 
play,  when  a  bai-ber,  who  came  to  fiee  what  the  noise  was,  as  a  pfadicii 
joke,  induced  them  to  knock  up  the  constable.  They  didsowithftrengoMUVr 
for  they  smashed  open  his  door,  entered  his  house,  and  broke  his  head, ^ni]| 
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im  a  severe  beating.  At  last  tliey  were  overpowered  by  the  watcb,  and 
ttheretlge  ha^'ingmmle  a  sabmisaive  oration,  the  row  seemed  to  be  at  an 
ad»  when  suddenly  Loiil  Rochester,  like  a  coward  as  he  was,  drew  his 
on  the  constiibJe,  who  Lad  dL«^misfit'd  his  men.  The  constable 
>ked  out  **  Murder!  "and  the  watch  returning,  one  of  them  broke  the 
of  Downes  with  his  staff.  The  othei"s  ran  away,  and  the  watchmen 
left  to  run  poor  Downes  through  with  a  pike.  He  lingered  until 
l29th,  when  Charles  Hatton  records  that  he  is  dead,  and  that  Etheredge 
Rochester  have  absconded,  Foiir  ycara  afterwards  the  Hfttton  Cor- 
lenoe  gires  us  another  glimpse  of  onr  poetj  a^ain  in  trouble.  On 
iTj  H,  1680,  the  roof  of  the  tunnis-court  in  the  Hajmarket  fell  down. 
George  Etheridge  and  several  others  were  veiy  dangerously  hurt. 
Charles  Sidley  had  his  skull  broke,  and  it  is  thought  it  will  be 
Sidley,  or  Sedley,  flouiiahed  for  twenty  years  more ;  but  we 
note  that  heit*,  for  the  tii-at  time,  our  dramatist  is  *'  Sir  Georgt*."  It 
ident  that  he  had  l>C€n  knighted  since  167C,  when  he  was  plain 
Etheredge,  Esq."  In  an  MS.  poem  t^led  The  Preseiit  State  of 
Imony^  ho  is  acjcused  of  having  married  a  nch  widow  to  facilitate 
being  knighted,  and  with  success.  The  entnes  in  The  LeUerbcKflc  give 
reafion  to  believe  that  lie  was  not  maligned  in  this.  But  he  seems  to 
lived  on  I'ery  bad  t^rnis  with  his  wife,  and  to  have  disgraced  him- 
by  the  open  protection  of  Mrs.  Barry,  after  Flocheater's  death  in  1680. 
[this  famous  actress,  whose  name  can  no  more  be  omitted  from  the 
ivy  of  literature  than  that  of  Mrs,  Gwynn  from  the  history  of  state - 
;,  he  had  a  daughter,  on  whom  he  settled  five  or  wx  thousand  pounds, 
who  died  young. 

The  close  of  Etheredge's  career  was  spent  in  the  diplomatic  service. 

ken  this  commenced  i«  moi  c  than  I  liave  been  able  to  discover.     Fmm 

Leiterhook  itapj^eai-s  that  he  wag  for  some  time  envoy  of  Charles  II. 

Hague.     It  would  even  seem  that  he  was  sent  to  Constantinople, 

a  contemporary  satirist  spoiiks  of 

Ovid  to  Poniua  Bent  for  too  niucli  wit, 
Kthoredge  to  Turkey  for  die  want  of  it. 

Certain  expressions  in  The  Leiterhook  make  me  suspect  that  he  had 
in  Sweden*  But  it  is  not  until  the  accession  of  Jamoa  II.  that  his 
comes  out  into  real  distinctne^.  In  this  connection  I  think  it 
Id  be  hard  to  exaggemte  the  value  of  7'/ie  Leiterhook^  which  T  \\m 
it  to  introduce  to  my  readers.  After  reading  it  from  end  to  end  I 
thAt  I  know  Sir  George  Etheredge,  hitherto  th©  most  phantasmal  of 
English  poets,  better  tlum  I  can  know  any  literary  man  of  his  time, 

than  Bryden,  better,  perhaps,  than  Milton. 
In  February  1685  James  XL  ascended  the  throne,  and  by  March, 
iry  of  Modena  had  worked  so  assiduously  for  her  favourite  that  this 
it,  for  the  discoveiy  of  which  I  owe  my  best  thanks  to  Mr.  Noel 
Biiusbuiy,  was  entered  in  the  Privy  Signet  Book  :— 
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Warrant  to  pny  Sir  Geo,  EthereUge  (whom  lib  Mi^.  Imi  thought  fiito 
hit!  serTic«  in  Germany),  3/.  per  diem. 

On  March  5    The  Letierbook  wan  bought,  and  Etheredge  ud  1 
secretaiy  started  for  tho  Continont.     Why  the y  loitered  at  thfi 
and  in  Amsterdam  does  not  appear,  but  their  journey  was  m»de  iftj 
leisurely  a  manner  that  they  did  not  arrive  in  Katisbon  until  Augosk  | 
It  does  appear,  however,  that  the  diaalpiitel  Uttlo  knight  behai 
ill  in  Holhind,  aud  spent  oue  summer's  night  dead  drunk  in  thtj 
of  the  Hague.     On  his  arrival  at  Ratitsbon,  he  had  two  letters  of  i 
mcndation,  one  from.  Barillon  to  the  French  ambassador,  the  other  I 
tiie  Spanisli  amlwissador  to  tho  Bwrgundian  iiiuiister.     The  first  of  i 
he  used  at  once,  and  cultivated  the  society  at  the  French  Embaaiy 
way  that  would  have  been  extremely  impolitic  if  it  had  not,  witi 
doubt,  been  entered  upon  in  accordance  with  instructions  from  home.J 
was  doubtless  known  to  Etheredge^  altliough  a  secret  at  the 
court,  that  James  had  commenced  his  reign  by  opening  private : 
with  France.     The  poet  «ettled  in  a  very  nice  houae^  with  a 
running  down  to  the  Danube,  set  up  a  carriage  and  good  horses,  vi 
and  **  a  cook,  though  I  cannot  hope  to  be  well-served  by  the  latter' 
this  barliaroui)  Germany.     On  December  'J4  he  wixjle  two  letters, 
uf  which  may  be  quoted  here.     To  Lord  Sunderland  he  writes: — 

Siace  tuy  L-omiiig  here  I  have  had  a  little  ferer,  which  has  been  the  reA»oo  1 
not  paid  my  duty  so  re^Iar  as  I  ought  to  do  to  your  Lordship.  1  am  now 
well  recovered,  and  liope  I  am  quit  nt  a  reasouablc'  price  for  what  I  was  to 
the  change  of  cliniH.to,  and  i\  greater  chiiiige  in  my  muimer  of  liTiog.  Id  it  not  i 
to  breed  au  ill  habit  of  body  in  u  mati  who  waa  used  to  sit  up  till 
forced,  for  want  of  knowing  what  to  do  with  htmaelf,  to  go  to  b^  in  the 
one  who  has  heen  used  to  liv©  witli  all  freedom,  navev  to  approach  anyoiMl 
ceremotiy  ;  one  who  han  been  used  to  run  up  nud  down  to  find  variety  of  comj 
Bit  at  home  and  entertain  himself  in  solitude  ?  One  would  think  the  Diet  had 
EtkhggtU-iichtfn  t^  banish  all  paatimea  in  tho  city.  Here  was  theConntees  of  Ni 
but  malice  would  not  lot  her  live  in  quiet,  nnd  she  is  bttely  removed  to  Pntgoe. 
company  met  at  her  house,  and  she  had  a  little  hombre  toentertain  them.  Amon 
mode  lady,  by  what  I  hear,  never  kept  a  liasset  [table]  in  London.  If  I  do  wall 
all  this,  you  must  allow  me  to  be  a  great  philosopher ;  and  I  dare  affirm  Cato  \tfii 
the  world  with  more  flrmneas  of  soul  than  I  did  Englsmd. 

And  to  a  friend  in  PariSj  on  the  same  date  ; — 

Le  diverLisseuif  nt  le  plus  galant  dti  piiys  cet  hiver  c*est  le    tiaiaeaa,  cik  Yt 
met  en  croujio  de  queltjue  belle  AUemnnde,  du  manifero  que  voaa  no  pouvog  ni  la 
hi  lui  parler,  u  canae  d'un  diable  de  tintamarre  des  sonnettes  dont  le»  hanuue  tout 
g&rnis. 

In  ahoi't,  he  very  .soon  learneil  the  limitations  of  the  place, 
letters  are  filled  with  complaints  of  the  lioorish  manners  of  the 
the  dreary  etiquette  which  encumbers  the  Court  and  the  Diet, 
sohtude  he  feels  in  being  separated  from  itll  his  litei^iy  friends, 
malice  of  the  secretary  infoi-ma  us  that  Sir  George  soon  gave  up  his 
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ving,  and  adopted  a  lazier  style.  He  seldom  i-oae  until 
iree  p.m.,  dined  at  five  or  sLx,  and  then  went  to  the  French 
IRb  for  three  or  four  hours.  Finding  time  bang  heavy  on  his 
^Ook  to  gaming  with  any  disreputable  Frenchman  that  hap- 
pass  through  the  town.  Already,  early  in  1686,  a  scoundrel 
rpurat,  from  Viennii,  han  got  it) and  him  hy  flatteries  and  pre- 
>bftCco,  and  has  rt>bbed  him  of  1C>,0<J0  crowns  at  cai'ds.  When, 
things  have  como  to  this  pass,  EthereJge  wakes  up,  and  on  the 
i  of  M,  Purpurat,  that  ho  will  be  going  back  to  Vienna,  detains 
ho  has  won  nearly  all  bis  money  har.k  again,  and  finally 
ith  the  loss  of  a  pair  of  pistols,  with  hit  crest  upon  them, 
rpurat  shows  in  proof  of  his  ascendency  over   the   English 

01*. 

matters  occnpy  tlie  spring  and  summer  of  168G,  but  there  iJi 
lid  about  them  in  the  lettora  home.  These  letters,  however,  are 
fflough.  In  January  he  encloses,  with  bis  dispatches  to  the 
Middleton,  a  long  wquib  in  octosyllabic  verse,  which  the 
linist'er,  who  is  ill  at  those  numbers,  gets  Dry  den  to  answer  in 
fcncelled  couplet  in  the  first  dmft  of  the  former  remarks  :— 


Let  them  who  lire  in  plenty  flout ; 
I  must  make  ahiflt  witb  sour  kruut. 


ae  1686  he  writes  to  Middleton  that  he  has  "not  this  week 
.ny  letter  from  England,  which  is  a  thing  that  touches  me  here 
as  ever  a  disappointment  did  in  London  with  the  woman  I 
tf  tenderly."  Middleton  comforts  him  by  telling  him  that  the 
fc  performance  of  The  Mmi  of  Mode,  remarked  to  him  tlmt  he 
Stheredge  to  put  on  the  sock,  and  write  a  new  comedy  whUe  he 
atisbon.  Once  or  twice,  in  snbsocjuent  letters,  the  poet  refers 
Ki ;  but  the  weight  of  affaiis,  combined  with  his  native  indo- 
vented  his  attempting  the  task.  Meanwhile,  he  does  not  seem 
ieglected  his  duty,  as  it  was  imderatood  in  those  days.  He 
pbe  says  at  leji-st,  twice  every  week  about  state  matters  to 
t,  and,  notwithstanding  all  the  spiteful  measagas  sent  home  alxmt 
am  not  seem  to  have  ever  loHt  the  confidence  of  James  and  his 
b^ffie  latter  were  most  of  them  his  private  friends,  and  in 
Imdal  communications  he  suddenly  diverges  into  some  waggish 
>  old  times.  His  attitude  at  Rj^^itisbon  waa  not  whfit  we  should 
md  from  an  envoy.  The  English  people,  the  English  Parlia- 
lot  exist  for  him ;  his  one  standard  of  duty  is  the  personal  wish 
jg.  By  indulging  the  bias  of  James^  which  indeed  was  his 
an  excessive  paitiality  for  all  things  French,  he  won  himself, 
11  see,  the  exti-eme  ill-will  of  the  Germans.  But  the  only  really 
rape  into  which  he  got,  an  affiiir  whifh  annoyed  him  through- 
jfaiTTin  and  winter  of  1686,  does  not  particularly  redound  to  his 
■t  is  a  curious  story,  and  characteristic  of  the  times ;  TJie 
By  giving  Etheredge'a  own  account,  and  also  the  secretar 
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spiteful  I'eniioring,  cnal>le8  ua  to  follow  the  cii'Cii  id  stances  pt 
A  troop  ofactora  from  Nni-emliorg  camn  over  to  natLsl»on  in  the 
of  1G8G,  with  a  star  who  Boems  to  have  been  the  leading  actress  ot! 
time  in  Soutli  Germany.  This  latlj,  aljoiit  whom  the  only 
fact  that  we  difjcover  in  that  her  Ohristiau  name  was  Julia,  seemii  to 
been  respectability  itiielf*  Even  the  enemies  of  Etheredge  6^ 
Kuggeat  that  any  iinmonil  connection  existed  between  tliem,  and  on  I 
last  day  of  the  year,  after  having  suffered  all  aorta  of  annoyance  <m 
behalf,  he  still  complains  that  she  is  as  Jiere  as  she  is  fair.  But 
were  then  still  looked  upon  in  Gei'many,  as  to  some  extent  even 
France,  as  social  pariahs,  vagabonds  whom  it  was  disgraceful  to  k[ 
except  as  servants  of  a  high  order ;  artistic  menials,  whose  vocation 
was  to  amuse  the  gi-eat.  But  England  was  already  move  civilised 
this  J  Etheredge  was  uHetl  to  meet  Betterton  ami  his  stately  wife  at 
court  of  his  nionareli,  and  even  the  sullied  reputation  of  such  love 
sinnei-s  as  Mi-h.  Barry  did  not  shut  them  out  of  Whitehall.  Eth< 
therefore,  charmed  in  his  Abdera  of  letteiii  by  the  art  and  wit  and  beaiti 
of  Juliji,  paid  her  a  state  visit  in  his  coach,  and  pmyed  for  the  honoup| 
a  visit  in  i*etuj*n.  Ratiabon  was  beside  itself  with  indignation.  Et 
so]-t  of  social  insult  was  hea|i©d  upon  the  English  envoy.  At  a 
champ^tre  the  lubberly  Germans  crowded  out  tlieir  elbows  so  as  to  h 
him  no  [>lace  at  table ;  the  gi-and  hidies  cut  him  in  the  sti-eet  when 
coaches  met  bis,  and  it  was  made  a  subject  of  venomous  report  to 
land  that,  in  spite  of  public  opinion,  he  refuged  to  quit  the  ftcquaint 
of  the  comedienne,  as  they  «comfal]y  named  her.  At  la«t,  on  the 
ing  of  November  25,  a  group  of  students  and  young  people  of  qi 
who  had  he^urd  that  Juha  was  dining  with  the  English  amljassaJurl 
meet  the  French  envoy  and  one  or  two  gueats,  surroundtnl  Ethei 
house  in  masks,  threw  stones  at  the  windows,  shouted  **  Great  is 
of  the  Engliah  envoy  I  "  and,  on  Etheredge's  appearing,  ixiared  to  him  I 
thi*ow  out  to  them  tlie  Cfpmedicnne,  The  plucky  little  poet  answered] 
arming  hiw  lacqueys  nnd  hit^  maiJn  with  sword-yticks,  pokers,  and  wl 
ever  came  to  hand,  and  by  suddenly  charging  the  crowd  at  the  he 
hid  little  garrison.  The  Germans  were  routed  for  a  moment,  and  Etl 
took  advantage  of  his  succass  to  put  Julia  into  hia  coach,  jump  in 
her,  and  conduct  hor  to  her  lodging.  The  crowd,  however,  was 
powerful  for  him  ;  and  though  she  slept  that  night  in  Sixfety,  next  d^ 
rthe  was  thrown  into  prison  by  the  magistrates,  for  causing  a  disturhaiies 
in  the  streets. 

Etheredge,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  wi'ote  this  epistle  to  the 
leader  of  the  attack  on  his  house,  the  Baixjn  von  Sensheim  : — 

Jfrfltoii  Burprifi  d'approndre  que  ce  joly  gantibhomme  tmveaty  eo  Itnlien  hii 
sole  estoit  lo  Baroa  de  Seosbeim.  Je  no  savuis  pa$^  fi^xQ  Iem  bonnetes  gem  st?  m<^lo7l 
Hvec  dcs  lacquFiiB  rumassez  pour  faire  lus  fanfarons,  et  lea  batteurs  do  pav^R.  Si  Tontl 
ttVM  qiielqiie  cUoso  A  me  dire,  faites  le  moy  sjvv'oir  comme  voua  deves,  vt  ne  row 
amuee^  plus  k  vcuir  iofiuiter  mca  Doniestiqueii  ni  ma  maigoD,  tsoycz  coateat  qaaTOai 
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a  vagiie   and   irapertinent   reply  in   German. 
was    so    strongly   moved,   that   for  some   time 


bolle  et  ne  retoarnez  pluK  chcrcher  los  rdcompencos  dd  telle s  follies 
knz  compagiiODS.    Jay  des  juitreB  tnoaures  a  prendre  rvtc  extx. 

this  lie  received 

Cm  the  town 
g©  never  went  out  without  having  a  miisketoun  in  his  coach,  and 
Jf  his  ficHjlmen  armed  with  a  brat*©  of  pistols  ready  changed.  Even- 
«tli©  Imly  was  released,  on  the  nnderstanding  that  Bhe  and  her  com- 
ihould  leave  the  town,  which  they  did,  proceeding  in  the  last  daye 
06  across  the  Danube  to  BayrischonhofT,  where  Etheredge  visited 
I  It  was  in  the  midst  of  thia  turmoil  that  Ethei-edge  composed  some 
[lioet  occasional  verses.    I  do  not  think  they  have  ever  been  printed 

Upon  the  duw»N  Vihon  thall  I  lireallio  jit  ease, 

H»re  tiotliing  else  to  do  but  what  I  pleuso, 

In  a  fresh  cooling  shade  upon  tho  brink 

Of  ArJ«ii*s  spring,  havo  tinn?  to  rcml  and  think. 

And  f-trctch,  and  sleep,  wben  nil  my  pare  shall  bo 

For  health,  aud  plcasuro  my  philosophy  ? 

When  shall  I  rest  from  I'lisinoa**,  noltse,  and  strife, 

Lay  down  the  Bold i or*  and  lh«  coortitr'a  life^ 

And  in  ii  little  melBncholy  aoat 

Begin  at  last,  tu  live  and  to  foi^«t 

The  Dgnu«nsd  aod  tbc  farce  of  what  tho  fools  call  great. 

rere  ia  something  strangely  August-an  about  this  fragment;  we 
d' expect  it  to  be  dated  17  H)  mther  than  1686,  and  to  he  signed  by 
Pomiret  or  Tickeli  of  the  school  of  Addison. 

tNew  Year's  Day^  1687,  he  encloses  in  a  letter  to  the  Elarl  of 
on  A  French  song,  inBpired  by  Julia,  which  may  deserve  i<i  be 
H  as  a  curiosity.  I  give  it  in  the  author'a  spelling,  which  shone 
rin  French  than  English  : — 

Garde  le  secret  dc  ton  sme, 

Et  ne  te  laies©  paa  flatter, 
Qn'Irifl  espurjrnera  ta  flamme* 

8i  tu  luy  permeta  d'^clat«r ; 
Son  humeur,  u  Tarn  our  rebellf>, 

Ejcile  tone  pes  doujc  desirs, 
Et  la  tendrpssft  est  m mi n file 

Qui  veut  lay  parlcr  en  sonpirti. 

Puis  que  tu  vis  .•■mis  »on  pmpire, 

11  faut  luy  cacher  ton  d  est  in. 
Si  ta  n©  veuTc  lo  rendre  pi  re 

Ferce  du  trait  dfj  rqr  d^dain  ; 
B'une  rigEiir  hi  delicate 

Ton  coenr  ne  peut  rien  e*perer, 
Berobc  done  k  ct%U>  in  grate 
La  vanit^  d'en  trionfer, 

H  February  a  change  of  ministry  in  London  gives  him  something 
think  about ;  he  hears  a  report  that  h©  is  to  be  sent  to  Stockholm j 
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bo  wdtes  eagerly  to  hh  pitrons  foi'  news*  On  the  eleventh  of  tiioS 
he  i^eoeives  a  tremendous  snub  from  the  treafiuiy  ftbout  bi6exfcnivi| 
and  Ls  told  that  in  fttturo  his  extra  expenses  must  never  cxcM 
pounck  every  three  months.  He  is,  indeed,  aswuled  with  many  \ 
ances,  for  his  wife  wntes  on  the  subject  of  the  comciiwn^ie  from  S 
burg,  and  roundly  calls  him  a  rogue.  Upon  this  Etberedge  vn 
the  poet,  Lord  MuJgrave,  and  begs  him  to  make  up  the  ^ 
sending  by  the  same  post,  ofn  March  13,  1687,  thifi  judicious  k 
Lady  Etberedge  : — 


^3ni 


My  Lady, 

I  beg  your  jpardon  for  tindertaldiig  to  advise  you.  I  am  io 
youir  liifit  letkT  of  your  prudence  mid  judgim^nt  that  I  shall  newer  mate  col 
flame  error.  I  wish  there  werecopioB  of  it  in  London  that  it  might  wm  a»  i 
to  modest  wivea  to  vribe  to  their  husbands  ;  jou  shall  find  tna  so  canM  | 
how  I  oflf^nd  yon  that  I  will  no  more  Bubsmbe  myielf  yonr  loTiDgj  nnee  ya 
ill,  but, 

Madam, 

Y'.  most  dnfcj-fuU  hi 


hn^ 
anHl 


H.is  letterM  of  1687  ai^e  very  full  of  jjersonal  items 
literary  gOBfiip.  It  would  be  impossible  on  this,  the  first  intra 
of  The  Lett^rbookf  to  do  joatioe  to  all  its  wealth  of  allusLa 
carefully  repeats  the  harangne  of  the  Siamese  ambaasadors  on 
the  German  court ;  he  complains  again  and  again  of  the  neglea 
Ooujit  of  WindiBgratz,  who  represents  the  Prince  of  Nassau^  ai 
powerful  in  the  Palatinate  ;  he  complains  still  more  bitterly  of  Hi 
rudenesB  of  the  C^ounfces^  Windisgratz ;  he  h  anxious  about  the 
of  Nat  Lee,  at  that  time  shut  u}>  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  bat  ^ 
emerge  for  the  production  of  T/ie  Prijicess  of  Cletfe,  in  ISSO,  and 
die ;  he  writes  a  delightful  letter  to  Betterton,  on  May  26j 
asking  for  news  of  all  kinds  about  the  fstage.  He  says  that  b 
diversion  is  music,  that  he  has  thi'ee  musicians  living  in  the  hou 
they  play  all  the  best  operas,  and  that  a  friend  in  Paris  sends  bin 
ev»r  good  music  is  published.  One  wonders  whether  Etheredgi 
that  Jeiin  Baptiste  Lully  had  died  a  week  or  two  before  this  let 
written.  News  of  the  suoceas  of  Sed ley's  Bella mira  I'oaches  him  i 
1687,  and  provokes  from  him  this  doquent  defence  of  his  old  I 
genius : — 

I  am  glad  the  town  has  so  good  a  taat«  as  to  gt^pi  the  same  just  apf 
S^.  Charleu  Ridley's  writing  which  his  friendB  have  nlways  done  to  hisconTi 
Few  of  oiir  plays  can  InmHt  of  more  wit  Lbaa  I  havL>  heard  him  speak  at  I 
8ome  barren  sparks  haTd  found  fault  with  what  he  bna  formerly  don^,  oaJj 
the  foiniess  of  the  soil  hue  produced  bo  big  a  crop.  I  daily  drink  hii  hiil 
Lord  Dorset's,  your  own,  and  all  our  friends'. 

A   few  allusions  to  famous  men  of  letters,  all  made  in  1 
placed  Bide  by  Bide  : — 


Mr,  Wynne  hue  sent  mo  The  Hind  and  the  Panther,  by  which  I  ftnd  John 
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a  Doble  ambition  to  restore  poetry  to  its  ancient  dignity  In  wrapping  up  the 
i«  of  religion  in  verse.  What  a  fthamc  it  is  to  mo  to  wbg  himasaintp  and 
in  still  the  same  devil  f  myuelf], 

flndfi  Ini  Macjifhtof  doea  no  good :   I  wish   liim  better  sDMejss  with  hia 
imd  Panther. 
[BeDoral  Dryden  ii  an  exp«<ii  captain^  bat  I  always  thonght  him  f!bter  for  execution 

[Bemind  mj  Lord  Dortwt  how  he  and  I  carried  two  draggled-tail^  nymphs  on^ 
&o«ty  Bight  over  the  Thames  to  Lambeth, 
he  happeni  in  a  bouse  with  Mr.  Crown,  John's  songs  will  charm  th^  whole 


A  letter  fi'Qisk  i>i-ydeii,  full    of  pleasant  chat,  informB  Etheredge  in 

that  Wycherley  is  sick  of  an  apoplexy.     The  envoy  begs  leave, 

in  the  year,  to  visit  his  friend,  the  Ooimfc  de  Thim,  whose  nrqiiaint- 

he  made  in  Amsterdam,  and  who  is  now  at  Munich,  but  permission 

In  Octoliei'  the  whole  Electoral  College  invites  itaelf  to  spend 

afternoon  in  Sir  Oeorge  Etheredge'a  garden,  who  entertains  them 

iviflUy,  and  with  so  little  infusion  of  Danube  water  in  the  wine,  that 

morning  ho  is  ill  in  bed.     His  indisposition  turas  to  tertian  ague, 

towards  the  end  of  the  month  he  aalcH  to  be  infoi*med  how  quinine 

lid  bo  preiJitred.     Ho  compares  himself  philosophiciilty  to  FalstafT, 

rever,  and  by  Christmna  time  grows  j>ensive  at  the  thought  of  the 

iam-pottage  "  at  home,  and  is  solicitoua   abonfc  a  black -laced  hood 

pair  of  scarlet  stockings  which  he  has  ordered  from  London.     In 

ruary  1688  he  laments  that  Sedley  has  grown  temperate  and  Dorset 

ions,  but  vows  that  he  will  lie  on  his  guard,  and  remain  foppish. 

last  extract  that  has  any  literary  interest  m  taken  from  a  letter 

March  8,  1688  :— 

Barry  bears  up  as  well  as  I  myself  have  done ;  my  poor  Lord  Rochpstef 
)ot.  not  Hyde]  could  not-  weather  the  Cape,  and  lire  tmder  the  Line  fatal  to 
constitutiouB.  Thottgh  I  have  given  up  writing  plays,  I  should  be  glad  to 
a  good  one,  wherefore  pray  let  Will  RichardB  send  roe  Mr  Shad  well's  [TAe 
of  Atmtia]  as  soon  as  it  is  printed,  thsil  I  may  know  what  is  being  done* 
lilTatitre,  yoaknow,  intended  rao  for  an  idlo  fellow,  and  gave  me  paseions  and  qualities 
librthat  blessed  calliog,  but  fortune  haa  made  a  changeling  of  me,  and  necesuity 
forcee  me  to  set  up  for  a  fop  of  buahieBs. 

Three  diiys  after  this  he  writes  the  last  letter  preserved  in  T/w  Leticr- 
^k,  and,  bnt  for  an  appendix  to  that  volume,  we  might  have  believed 
popular  story  that  Etheredge  fell  down  staira  at  KaUsbon  and  broke 
)Qe(^.  But  the  treacheroafl  secretary  continues  to  write  in  1689,  and 
rea  ufl  fresh  particulara.  He  states  that  his  f[uarrcl  with  Sir  George 
that  he  had  been  promised  60^.  per  annum,  and  could  only  get  40^. 
of  bis  master.  He  further  declares  that  to  the  last  Etheredge  did 
oot  know  ten  words  of  Dutch  (German),  and  had  not  merely  to  make  use 
of  ft  French  interpreter,  hut  had  to  entrust  his  private  business  to  on© 
Or  other  of  his  laoqueye ;  and  that  moreover  he  spent  a  great  part  of 
lu8  time  "  visiting  all  the  alehouses  of  the  town,  accompanied  by  his 
"^iinruits,  hill  vaUt  de  chambre,   his  hoffinaster,  and  his  dancing  and 
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fighting  master,  all  with  their  coats  turned  inaide  outwaHa."  la  Utl 
anger  he  lets  us  know  what  l>ecame  of  Etheredgo  at  the  Rcvolatkm,! 
for  in  a  virulent  Latiii  haraii^e  at  the  close  of  The  Leli&rbook  he  statu ' 
thftt  after  a  stay  at  Ratisbon  of  **  trea  annos  et  Bex  menses,' 
mensui'ed,  for  the  seci'etary'^  ci*y  is  a  cry  for  gold,  Etheredpe 
Paria.  This  flight  must  therefore  have  taken  place  early  in 
1689.  "Quando  hinc  ahijt  ad  asylum  apud  Gallos  qnipreiidum," 
poet  left  his  books  l>ehind  him,  a  proof  that  his  taking  leaye  was : 
and  urgent.  The  secretaiy  gives  a  list  of  them,  and  it  is  interertiiig! 
find  the  only  play-books  mentioned  are  Shakespeare's  Works  and 
(Euiyrf»  de  Aioliere^  in  2  vols,,  probably  the  edition  of  1682.  I 
also  the  works  of  Sarrazin  and  of  Voiturc. 

At  thiE  point,  I  am  {.ori-y  to  say,  the  figure  of  Etheredge  at 
eludes  me.     Tliere  eeems  no   due  whatever  to  the  date  of  his 
except  that  in  an  anonymous  pamphlet,  wj-itt-en  by  John  Deniu!^: 
printed  in  1722,  Etheredge  is  spoken  of  as  having  been  dead  "i 
thirty  years/*     Deonis  was  over  thirty  at  the  Revolution,  and 
trustworthy  an  authority  a«  we  could  wish  for.     By  this  it  would 
that  Ethei*edgc  died  about  1H93,  nearer  the  age  of  sixty  than  fifty. 
ColojK!l  Chester  has  the  record  of  administration  to  the  estate  of  a 
Mary  Etheredge,  widow,  dated  Feb.  1,  1692.     As  wo  know  of  no 
knight  of  the  name,  except  8ir  James  Etheridge,  who  died  ia  1736, 
was  probably  the  poet'»  relict ;  and  it  may  yet  appeal*  that  he  di 
16D1.     He  was  a  short,  biii>k  mao,  with  a  quantity  of  fair  hair, 
fine  complexion,  which  he  spoiled  by  di-inking*     He  left  no  children, 
his  brother,  who  long  survived  him,  left  a  daughtjer,  who  is  said  to 
married  Aaron  Hill, 

Edmund  W, 


[It  ifi  to  the)  kindaeafi  of  my  ftiend  Mr.  Edward  Scott  that  I  owe  the  diBOOveay  iif  i 
Letterboak,     I  have  also  to  acknowledgo  vdilualilo  help  from  Mr.  W.  Koel 
who  h&fi  examined  the  8tato  Papers  for  me.     Colon ?1  Joseph  Chester  has  coart< 
(■onsent**d  to  search   his   invaluable  calalogues  of  the  registers.     I   have 
ledg^tl  in  the  body  of  the  paper  my  deht  to  Oldys'  MS*  notes  and  coiyecloreii 
protect  myself  froim  tlio  charge  of  plagiarism,  I  may  add  that  the  anoD^inoiifi  i 
on  Ethervdge  ia  the  new  edition  of  the  Encjfdopmdm  Brilanniea,   in  whidi 
critical  view  I  hare  here  taken  was  liret  proponnded  in  outlitia,  is  from  my  p«ii. 
all  cuses  my  dud^s  are  new  style. 

E.  W.  0.1 


petimus  f  We  left  our  upland  home  before  daybreak  on  a  clear 
>ber  morning.  There  had  been  a  hard  frost,  spangling  the  meadows 
rime-crjstaJfl  where  the  sun's  rays  touched  them.  Men  and  women 
mowing  the  frozen  grass  with  thin  short  Alpine  scythes ;  and  as 
[vwaihefl  fell,  they  gave  a  crisp,  an  almost  tinkling  sound.  Down 
the  gorge,  snmamed  of  Avalanche,  our  horses  plunged ;  and  there 
the  sunshine  till  we  reached  the  Bejir's-walk,  opening  upon  the 
of  Albula,  and  Julier,  and  Schyn.  But,  up  aho\'e,  shone  morning 
upon  fresh  snow  and  steep  slopes  reddened  with  a  hundred  fading 
and  now  and  then  it  caught  the  grey  green  icicles  that  hung 
cUfis  where  summer  streams  had  dripped.  There  is  no  colour 
li€r  than  the  blue  of  an  autumn  sky  in  the  high  Alps,  defining  ridgea 
witb  light  snow,  and  melting  imperceptibly  dowTiward  into 
rarm  yellow  of  the  larches  and  the  crimson  of  tho  Inlborry.  Wiesen  was 
itly  beautiful  :  those  aerial  i-anges  of  the  hills  that  separate  Albula 
Julier,  soared  crystal-clear  above  their  foresta ;  and  for  a  foreground, 
the  green  fields  starred  with  lilac  crocuses,  careered  a  group  of 
iildren  on  their  sledges.  Then  came  the  row  of  giant  peaks— Pitz 
TAela,  Tinzenhoro,  and  MichelhoiTi,  above  the  deep  ravine  of  Albula— 
lID  Been  across  wide  undulating  golden  swards,  close-shaven  and  awaiting 
iiiiter.  Carnations  hung  from  cottage  windows  in  full  bloom,  casting 
■pp  angular  black  shadows  on  white  walls. 

P  liaiiam  pt^timua  /  We  have  climl^ed  the  valley  of  the  Julier,  followbg 
|v green,  transparent  torrent.  A  night  has  come  and  gone  at  Muhlen, 
Sie  Btream  still  leads  us  up,  diminishing  in  volume  as  we  rise,  up  through 
w  fleecy  mists  that  roll  asunder  for  the  snn,  disclosing  far  off  snowy 
■Mges  and  blocks  of  granite  mountains.  The  lifeless,  soundless  waste 
C'jock,  where  only  thin  winds  whistle  out  of  silence  and  fade  suddenly 
^to  Btyi  air,  is  passed.     Then  comes  the  descent,  with  its  forests  of 

Eand  cembra,  golden  and  dark  green  upon  a  ground  of  grey,  and  in 
the  serried  shafts  of  the  Bemina,  and  here  and  there  a  glimpse  of 
Id  lake  at  turnings  of  the  road.  Autumn  is  the  season  for  this 
^dflo&pe.  Through  the  fading  of  innumerable  leaflets,  the  yellowing 
>  Wches,  and  something  vaporous  in  the  low  sun,  it  gains  a  colour  not 
Uike  that  of  the  lands  we  seek.  By  the  side  of  the  lake  at  Silvaplana, 
V  light  was  strong  and  warm,  but  mellow.  P^rly  clouds  hung  over 
I  TOI^  zun. — NO.  255.  ^  15, 
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le  ^laloja,  and  floating  overhead  cast  ebadows  on  the 
which  i^  i>erfectly  like  chrysopraae.  The  breadth  of  golden,  brown 
russet  tints  upon  the  valley  at  thia  moment  adds  softne^^s  to  its  liJ 
level  strength.  The  Engadine  possesses  an  austere  charm  beyoQ 
common  beauty  of  Swvss,  landscape ;  but  this  charm  is  only  perfed 
autumn,  Tlie  fresh  snow  on  the  heights  that  gxiard  it,  help.  Aim 
there  are  the  forests  of  tlurk  pines  ii[>on  those  many  knolls  and  ua 
ing  mountain- £anks  beside  the  lakes.  SittLOg  and  dreaming  th 
noonday  8\m,  1  kept  repeating  to  myself  Itnllam  petimus  ! 

A  hurricane  blew  upward  from  tbe  pass  as  we  loft  SUti 
ruffling  the  lake  with  giists  of  tho  Italian  wind.  By  Silz  Maria  we  a 
sight  of  a  do?jjn  Italian  workmen,  arm  linked  in  arm  in  two  rows,  \ 
ing  in  rhythmic  stride,  and  singing  a»  they  went.  Two  of  then 
Buch  nobly-built  young  men  that  for  a  moment  th©  beauty  of  tin 
BCBpe  faded  from  my  sight,  and  I  was  saddened.  They  moved  I 
singing,  like  some  of  Mjvson's  or  Frederick  Walker's  %urcs,  wj 
free  gi-ace  of  living  statues,  and  laughed  as  we  drove  by.  And  ye 
dJ  their  beauty,  industiy,  sobiiaty,  intelligence,  these  Italians 
northern  valleys  serve  the  stolid  people  of  the  Grisons  like  IJ 
doing  their  I'tjughe^t  work  at  scanty  wages,  ^ 

So  we  came  to  the  vast  Alpine  wall,  and  stood  on  a  baie  | 
slab,  and  looked  over  into  Italy,  as  men  might  lean  from  the 
menta  of  a  fortrass.  Behind  lies  tho  Alpine  valley,  grim,  do 
slowly  northward,  with  wind-hshed  lakes  and  glaciers  sprawiini 
storm -broken  pyi-amid.^  of  gneiss.  Below  spi-ead  the  unEith 
depths  that  lead  to  Ijomlmnly,  flooded  ^-ith  sunlight,  filled  with  ■ 
vapour,  but  never  wholly  hidden  from  our  sight.  For  the  hla 
shifting  the  cloud-mas-ses,  and  the  sun  streamed  through  in  spei 
bands  of  sheeny  rays.  Over  the  parapet  our  horses  dropped, 
through  sable  spruce  and  amber  larch,  down  between  tangles  of 
and  autumnal  underwood.  Ever  ba  we  sank,  the  mountains  rose^ 
sharp  embattled  precipices,  toppling  spires,  impendent  chasms 
with  mi^t,  tliat  make  the  entrance  into  Italy  sublime,  Nowhera 
Alps  oxliibit  their  full  stature,  their  commanding  puisaance,  wi' 
majesty  as  m  the  gfites  of  Italy ;  and  of  all  those  gates  I  think  t 
none  to  compare  with  Maloja,  none  certainly  to  rival  it  in  abrupl 
initiation  into  the  Italian  secret.  Below  Yico  Soprano  wo  pass  i 
into  the  violei«i  and  blues  of  Titian^s  landscape.  Then  come  the 
boulders  among  chestnut  trees  \  then  the  double  dolomite-like  f 
Pitz  Badin  and  Promontogno. 

It  is  sad  that  words  can  do  even  less  than  painting  could  K 
this  window-scene  at  Promontogno  before  another  eye.  The  cm 
just  frames  it.  In  the  foreground  are  meadow  slopes,  thinly,  capri 
planted  with  chastnut  trees  and  walnut^?,  eaich  standing  with  its  i 
cast  upon  the  sward.  A  little  further  falls  the  torrent,  foaming 
between  black  jaws  of  rain-stained  granite,  with  the  wooden  buildl 
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mill  set  on  a  ledge  of  rcwjk.     Suddenly  above  tbis  landftcape  softrs 

JTftUey,  clothing  its  ateep  sides  on  either  hand  with  pines ;  and  there 

^emeralil  isles  of  pasture  on  the  wooded  flanks ;  and  then  clitfs,  where 

ired'stemmed  larches  glo%\' ;  and  at  the  summit,  shooting  into  ether 

laavr-athe  of  mist  around  their  bivaement,  soar  the  double  peaks,  the  one 

lid,  the  other  a  lx)ld  broken  crystal  not  wnlike  the  Finstenuirhom 

from  Fnrka.     These  are  connected  by  a  snowy  saddle,  and  &now  is 

on  their  inaccessible   crags  in   powdery   drifts.     Sunlight   pours 

them  into  the  ravine.     The  green  and  golden  forests  now  join 

either  side^  and  now  recede,  according  as  the  sinuouB  valley  brings 

linies  together  or  disparts  them.     There  is  a  soiind  of  cow -bells  on 

leadows ;  and  the  roar  of  the  sti-eam  is  dulled  or  quickened  as  the 

of  thia  October  wind  sweep  by  or  slacken,     Italiam  pHiiauii  I 

\wfimu8  It^tam  I     Chiaveima  is  a  worthy  key  to  this  great  gate 

We  walked  at   night  in  the  open  galleries  of  tlie  Cathedral 

-white,  smoothly  curving,  well-proportioned  loggie,  enclosing  a 

space,  whence  soars  the  Campanile  to  the  stars.     The  moon  had 

but  her  light  still  silvered  the  mountains  that  stand  at  watch 

Chiavenna ;  and  the  castle  rock  wjis  fl^it  and  black  against  that 

ly  background,     Jupiter,  who  walked  so  lately  for  us  on  the  long 

of  the  Jacobshorn  above  our  pines,  had  now  an  ample  space  of  sky 

Lombardy  to  light  his  lamp  in.     Why  is  it,  we  asked  each  other, 

smoked  our  pipes  and  strolled,  why  is  it  that  Italian  beauty  does 

ive  the  spirit  so  untroubled  as  an  Alpine  scene!     Why  do  we  here 

the  flower  of  some  emergent  feeling  to  grow  from  the  air,  or  from 

dl,  or  from  humanity  to  greet  us  1     This  sense  of  want  evoked  by 

icm  beauty  is  perhaps  the  antique  mythopceic  y^iming.     But  in 

ilexed  life   it   takes  another   form,   and  seems   the  longing  for 

I,  ever  fleeting,  ever  new,  unrealised,  unreal,  insatiable. 


II. 
Over  the  Apenkihbs. 

Lt  Parma  we  slept  in  the  Albergo  della  Croce  Biivnca,  which  is  more 
-brae  shop  than  an  inn  ;  and  slept  bub  badly,  for  the  good  folk  of 
twanged  guitars  and  exerciso<l  their  hoarse  male  voices  all  night 

tihe  street  below.  We  were  glad  when  Christian  called  us,  at  5  a.m., 
an  early  start  across  the  Aiieimines.  This  was  the  day  of  a  right 
fcptan  journey.  In  tMrtecin  and  a  half  houi-^s,  leaving  Partna  at  6, 
B  arriTing  in  Sarzaua  at  7*30,  w^e  flung  ourselves  across  the  b^pino  of 
«ily,  from  the  |dains  of  Eridanus  to  the  seashore  of  Etruscan  Luna. 
*Had  secm'ed  a  carriage  and  exti-a  post-horses  the  night  before  ;  there- 
fon?  we  found  no  ol>stacles  u|jon  the  rottd,  but  eager  drivers,  quick 
Wft^  ob:>equious  post-masteifj,  change,  speed,  perpetual  movement. 
B^  road  itself  is  a  noble  one,  and  nobly  entertained  in  all  things  but 
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accommodation  for  travellers.     At  Borceto,  near  tho  Bummit  ol 
we  stopped  just  half  an  hour,  to  lunch  off  a  mouldy  hen  and  m, 
but  that  was  all  the  halt  we  made.  i 

As  we  drove  out  of  Parma,  striking  acroRS  the  plain  to  the  yS 
of  the  Taroj  the  sun  i-ose  over  the  austere  autumnal  landscape,  wi^ 
withei-ed  vines  and  crimson  haws.  ChristiaD,  the  mountaineer,  vM 
never  seen  the  sun  rise  from  a  fiat  horizon,  .sttKjped  from  the  hox^ 
attention  to  this  daily  recurring  miracle,  which  on  the  plain  of  1 
Imrdy  is  no  less  wonderful  than  on  a  rolling  sea.  From  the  villlj 
Foniovo,  where  the  Italian  League  was  camped  awaiting  Charles  1 
upon  that  memoiuhle  July  morn  in  H95,  the  road  strikes  stij 
aaide,  gains  a  spur  of  the  descending  Apennines,  and  keeps  this  vl 
till  the  pass  of  La  CLsa  is  I'eached.  Many  windings  are  oocasioq 
thus  adhering  to  aretes,  but  the  total  result  is  a  gradual  ascenll 
fi-ee  pi-ospect  over  plain  and  mountain.  The  Apennine-s,  built  u 
a  smaller  scale  than  the  AJpa,  perplexed  in  detail  and  entangl 
ci-oss  i4eetions  and  convergent  systems,  lend  themselves  to  this  ^ 
carr}'iiig  high  roads  along  their  ridges  instead  of  following  the  \ 
What  is  beautiful  in  the  landacnpe  of  that  northern  watershed' 
subtlety,  delicicy,  variety,  and  intricacy  of  tho  mountain  outlines.  ; 
is  drawing  wherever  the  eye  falls.  Each  section  of  the  vast  expi 
a  pictui-e  of  tossed  crests  and  complicated  undulationa.  And  qv 
whole  aea  of  Ftationaiy  billows,  light  is  shed  like  an  ethei^eal  t4 
with  spai*e  colour— blue  and  grey,  and  parsimonious  green — ^in  tli 
foi-egi-ound.  The  detail  is  somewhat  dry  and  monotonous;  for  til 
finely-moulded  hills  are  made  up  of  washed  earth,  the  immq 
wrecks  of  earlier  motrntain  ranges.  Brown  villages,  not  unlike  d 
midland  Eu«?land,  low  houKea  built  of  ^tone  and  tiled  with  atofl 
square-towered  churches,  occur  at  rare  intervals  in  cultivated  hi 
where  there  are  fields  and  fruit  trees.  Water  is  nowhere  visible  i 
in  the  wasteful  nver-beda.  As  we  rise,  we  break  into  a  wilder  aj 
forested  with  oak,  where  oxen  and  goats  are  browsing.  The  t 
starred  with  lil:ic  goiitian,  and  crocus  bells,  but  sparely.  Then 
the  highest  village,  llerceto,  with  keen  Alidne  air.  After  that^ 
rolliug  downs  of  yellowing  grass  and  russet  beech-scrub  lead  onw 
the  pass.  La  Cisa,  The  sense  of  breadtli  in  composition  is  coatl 
Kati?ii5ed  through  this  ascent  by  the  fine-drawn  lines^  faint  tints,  al 
nieiise  air-spi^ces  of  this  landscape.  Each  little  piece  reminds  I 
England  ;  but  the  geographical  scale  is  enormou^dy  mors  gnmdio4 
the  effect  of  majesty  pi-opoi-tionately  greater. 

From  La  CLsa  the  road  descentls  suddenly,  for  the  sotitliem  4 
ment  of  the  Apennine,  as  of  the  Alpine,  barrier  is  pitched  at 
steeper  angle  than  the  northern.  Yet  there  is  no  view  of 
That  is  exclude^l  by  the  lower  hills  which  hem  the  Magm.  Thai 
valley  is  beautiful,  with  verdant  lawns  and  purple  hill-sides  brl 
down  into  thick  chestnut  woods,  through  wliich  we  wound  ftt 
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fefa^  nearly  an  hour.  The  leaves  were  still  green,  mellowing  to 
I J  but  the  fruit  waa  ripe  and  heavy,  ready  at  all  points  to  fall.  In 
iU  October  air  the  husks  above  our  heads  would  loosea,  and  the 
I  nuta  rustle  through  the  foliage,  and  with  a  ilull  light  patter 
□able  on  the  sod.  At  the  foot  of  thiij  rich  forest*  wedged  in  between 
^  buttresses,  we  found  Pontremoli,  and  changed  our  hoi'ses  here  for 
last  time*  It  was  Bundtiy,  and  the  little  town  was  alive  with 
Ltry-folk,  tall  stalwart  fellows  we^ng  peacock^s  feathers  in  their 
':  ^iouched  hats,  and  nut-brown  nmids. 

1 1   in  this  point  the  valley  of  the  Miigi-a  is  exceeding  rich  with  fruit- 
iftaa,  vines,  and  olives.     The  tendrils  of  the  vine  are  yellow  now,  and 
tSQine  places  hued  Like  generous  wine ;  through  their  thick  loaves  the 
shot  crim&on.     In  one  cool  garden,  as  the  day  grew  dusk,  I  noticed 
trees  laden  with  pale  fnxit,  entangled  with  pomegninates — green 
and  ruddy  amid  bumiahed  leaves.     By  the  roadside  too  were 
bemcB  of  bright  hues ;  the  glowing  retl  of  haws  and  hips,  the  amber 
pynicauthus,  the  rose-tinta  of  the  Bpindle-wood.     These  make 
even  lovelier  than  spring.     And  then  thftre  was  a  wood  of 
uts  carpeted  with  pale  pink  ling,  a  place  to  dream  of  in  the  twi- 
But  the  main  motif  of  this  landscape  was  the  indescribable 
range,  an  island  of  pure  form  and  shootiog  peaks,  solid  marble, 
e  in  sha|>e  and  texture,  ffiintly  blue  agjiinst  the  blue  sky,  from 
they  were  but  scarce  divided.     These  mountains  close  the  valley 
ith^east,  and  eeem  a.8  though  they  belonged  to  another  and  more 
region. 

the  sunlight  was  gone,  and  moonrise  came  to  close  the  day,  as 

ed  onward  to  Sarzana,  through  anmdo  donax  and  vine-girdled 

trees  and  villages,   where   contailini   lounged   uptm  the  btidges. 

was  a  stream  of  sound  in   our  ears,  and  in  my  brain  a  rhythmic 

of   beauties  caught   tlu'ough    the    long-drawn    glorious  golden 

-day.  

III. 

FOSDINOVD. 

le  hamlet  and  the  castle  of  Fa<idinovo  stand  upon  a  mountain-spur 
Siirzana,  commnnding  the  valley  of  the  Magra  and  the  plains  of 
This  is  an  ancient  tief  of  the  ^lalaspina  house,  and  is  still  in  the 
don  of  the  Marquis  of  that  name. 

road  to  Foftdinovo  stiikes  across  the  level  through  an  avenue  of 
-trees,  shedding  their  discoloui'ed  leaves.  It  then  takes  to  the  open 
bordered  with  tall  reeds  waving  from  the  foss  on  either  hand, 
grtpes  are  hanging  to  the  vines.  The  country-folk  allow  their 
to  climb  into  the  olives,  and  these  golden  festoons  are  a  gieat 
SMinent  to  the  grey  branches.  Tlie  berries  on  the  trees  are  still  quite 
llttm,  and  it  is  a  good  olive  season.  Leaving  the  main  road,  we  p,i^  a 
jOftof  the  Malaspini,  shrouded  in  immense  thickets  of  sweet  bay  and 
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ilex,  foi-ming  a  grove  Ibr  the  Nymplig  or  Pan,     Here  may  yon  M, 
such  clean  stems  mid  lucid  foliiige  as  Gian  Bellini  painted,  inok^i 
in  his  Peter  Mai't\T  picture.     The  place  is  neglected  now ;  the 
drculnr  seats  of  white  Uarmra  marble  are  stained  with  green  DC 
the  altars  chipped,  the  fountains  clicked  with  bay-leaves;  and  tke 
trees,  escaped  from  what  were   once   trim    i^arden    alleytJ,   have 
wandering  a-riot  into   country  hedges.      There  is  no  demaroitiiiil 
tween  the  gi-eat  man's  villa  and  the  neiglibouring  farms.    From 
point  the  path   rises;  and   the  barren  hillside   is   a-bloom  with 
floweiing  myrtles.     "Why  did  the  Greeks  consecrate  these  myrtli 
to  De.'ith  as  well  as  Love  ]    Electra  complained   that  her  father's 
had  not  received   the  honour  of  the  myrtle-branch ;  and  the  At 
wreathed  their  swordn  with  m3rTtle  in  memory  of  Harmodiiis. 
ing  of  these  matters,  I  cannot  but  remember  lines  of  Oreek,  whick 
themselves  the  rectitude  and  elasticity  of  myrtle-wands  : 

Koi  irpotrwttrufv  fKhava'  ^pYf^las  Tt»x^*' 
<nrovJi<is  re  \v<rat  iiaKhy  tv  (^ipit  ^fmis 

As  we  approach  Fosdinovo,  the  hills  above  us  gain  sublimity: 
prospect  over  plain  and  sea — the  fields  where  Luna  was,  the  wid* 
bey  of  Spezia — grows  ever  grander.  The  caatle  is  a  ruin,  still  capal 
partial  habitation,  and  now  undergoing  repair— the  state  in 
ruin  looks  most  sordid  aud  forlorn.  How  strange  it  Ls»  too, 
enforce  thii^  sense  of  desolation,  sad  dishevelled  weeds  cling  ever  to 
antique  masonr)* !  Hero  are  the  henbane,  the  sow  thistle^  the 
cucumber.  At  Avignon,  at  Orvieto,  at  Dolce  Acqua^  at  Les  Battx^ 
never  missed  th*?m.  And  they  have  the  dusty  coui'tyajxls,  the 
port;\Is,  where  portcullises  still  threaten,  of  Posdinovo  to  thei 
Over  the  gate,  and  here  and  there  on  corbels,  are  carved  the 
Iklalaspina — a  haiTen  thora-tree,  gnarled  with  the  geometrical  pt 
of  heraldic  ii'ony. 

Leaning  from  t!ie  narrow  windows  of  this  castle,  with  the  s| 
view  to  westward,  I  thomght  of  Dante.     There  is  &  little  old 
garden,  full  to  soutli,  enclosed  upon  a  ramiwirt  which  commands 
Borgo,  where  we  found  frail  canker-i-osea  and  yellow  amaryllis. 
perha]w,  he  may  have  sat  with   ladies^for  this  was   the  Marcl 
pleasaunce ;  or  may  have  watched  through  a  short  summer's  nighty 
he  saw  that  iremolar  ddhi  nwrijuif  portending  dawn,  which  aft< 
he  painted  in  the  Purgatory.    For  Dante,  in  this  castle,  was  the 
of  Moroello  Malaspina,  what  time  he  was  yet  finishing  the  Infemo, 

From  Fosdinovo  one  can  trace  the  Magra  work  its  way  out 
not  into  tho  plain  where  once  the  candentia  mosnia  Luna  flashed 
rise  from  their  lmttlement«,  but  close  beside  the  little  hills  which 
the  southern  arm  of  the  Spezzian  gulf.  At  the  extreme  end  of 
promontory,  called  del  Corvo,  stood  the  Benedictine  Convent  ( 
Croce;  and  it  was  hera  in  13D9,  if  we  may  trust  to   tradition, 
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his  projectetl  journey  into  France,  appeared  and  left  the 
pwt  of  hL^  poem  with  thfi  prior.  Fra  llario,  hucli  wa»  the  good 
Br'a  name,  received  commission  to  transmit  the  Itifhmo  to  Uguc- 
della  Faggiuola  j  and  h^  subse^^uently  recorded  the  fact  of  Dante** 
in  a  letter  which,  though  its  genuineness  has  l>een  called  in  ques- 
18  far  too  interesting  for  omission  : — 

I  say,  then,  that  when  this  man  was  on  his  way  to  lands  beyond 

mountains,  and  was  passing  through  the  diocese  of  Luni,  whether 

kacredneas  of  the  spot  or  some  other  reiison  moved  him,   he  visited 

convent.     As  soon  as  I  perceived  that  he  was  unknown  to  m^'self 

to  my  brethren,  I  qnestioned  of  him  what  he  wanted ;  and  seeing 

he  answered  nought,  again  I  asked  him  what  he  wanted.     Thereat 

boldng  round  upon  the  brethren  who  were  with  me,  answered — 

This  making  me  the  mora  eager  to  know  of  what  condition 

the  man,  I  withdrew  bim  from  the  rest,  and  after  conversation 

him*  knew  that  it  was  Ihinte.     For  thou*^h  before  that  day  1  never 

him,  his  fame  had  reached  me  a  long  time  since.     When  he  noticed 

my   attention  was    wholly  fixed   npon   him,  and   recognised  how 

ly  I  widted  for  his  words,  he  drew  a  little  book  from  his  breast 

gave  it  to  me  frankly.     *  Here,'  he  said,  *  is  one  part  of  my  work, 

li  peradventure  you  have  never  seen.     This  memento  I  leave  yon 

you  may  the  more  firmly  keep  me  in  mind/    After  he  had  showed 

wok,  I  took  it  with  gratitude,  and  in  his  presence  fixed  my  eyes 

attentively.     Seeing  that  it  was  written  in  the  vulgar  dialect,  I 

fed  thereat  some  wonder,  and  be  asketi  the  reason  of  my  doubt.     I 

rered  that  I  wondered  at  the  language,  seeing  that  it  seemed  not 

y  diflficult,  but  quite  irapoasible  to  explain  in  common  speech  such 

ity  matters,  and  also  that  a  popular  style  appeare<I  unsuited  for 

clothing  of  science   no  profound.     To  which,  in  reply,  he  said  i — 

ore  donbtless  reasonable  in  what  you  think  ]  for  when  at  fimt  the 

•which,  peradventure,  dropped  from  heaven,  was  shooting  up  into 

rpose  of  my  work,  I  chase  for  it  the  due  and  customary  Bf>eech  ; 

iid  I  merely  choose  it,  but  keeping  to  the  umges  of  poetry,  1  began 

iboiu*  thus :  * 

Ultima  regca  canam,  fluitJo  eonlorrnimi  mutido, 
SpiritihiiH  que  lata  patent^  qtise  pncmia  sokuat 
Pro  meritiB  cuicumquQ  suia. 

'*Tet  when  I  reconsidered  the  circumstances  of  the  present  age,  I  saw 
rthe  flongs  of  famous  poets  went  almost  for  nought ;  wherefoi-e,  men 
itle  blood,  who  wrote  in  letter  times,  abandon  the  liberal  arts  to 

sbeian  crowd*  Accordingly,  I  laid  aside  the  little  lyre,  to  which 
I  trusted,  and  tuned  another,  suited  to  the  sense  of  modern  men  : 

is  idle  to  set  solid  food  before  the  lipa  of  sucklings.'  *' 


Of  the  furthest  leiilms  will  I  sing,  contermiootw  with  the  world  of  waters, 
ipreiul  abroad  for  bouU,  doomod  each  to  the  reward  of  hia  d^st^rts.^* 
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Hue  apparition  of  Dante  among  the  monks  in  their  leargiit 
may  be  criticised  &&  melodi^matic.     But  it  is  impressive ;  and  the! 
of  his  life,  ^  far  a^  I  sjn  aware,  yields  no  other  incident  from  Itiii 
dence  in  Lunigiana. 


IV. 
La  Spezia. 

While  we  were  at  Fogdinovo  the  .sky  filmed  over,  and  there 
halo  round  the  sun.     This  portended  change;  and  by  evening,  after 
had  reached  La  Spezia,  earth,  sea,  and  aii*  were  conscious  of  a 
tempest.     At  night  I  went  down  to  the  shore,  and  paced  the 
they  have  lately  built  along  the  Rtida.     The  moon  was  up^  hut 
driven  with  drj'  smoky  clouds,  now  thickening  to  blttckness 
whole  bay,  now  leaving  intervals  thixiugh  wliich  the  light 
and   fretfully   upon   the   wrinkled    waves,   and   ever   and    anofi 
Bhuddered   with   electric  gleams    which    were    not    acttial    li^bt 
Heaven  seemed  to  be  descending  on  the  sea ;  one  might  have 
that  some  powerful  charma  w  ere  diuwing  down  the  moou  with  inllae 
malign  upon  tboso  still  i-esisting  billowy.     For  not  as  yet  the  gulf 
troubled  to  its  depth,  and  not  aa  yet  the  breakera  dashed  in  foami 
the  moonlight- am  it  ten  promontories.     There  was  but  an  uneasy  ml 
muring  of  wave  to  wave  ;  a  whispering  of  wind,  that  stooped  its  vil 
and  hissed  along  the  surface,  and  withdrew  into  the  mystery  of  cl 
again;  a  momentary  chafiug  of  churned  watei*  round  the  harbour 
Rubsiding  into  silence  petulant  and  sullen.     I  leaned  against  an 
stanchion,  and  longed  for  the  sea's  message.     But  nothing  came  to 
and  the  dixjwned  secret  of  Shelley's  death  those  waves  which  w« 
grave  revealed  not. 

Howler  and  Ecooper  of  etomiB!     CaprtciouB  and  dnioty  ^a ! 

Meanwhile  the  indentation  swelled  in  shrillness,  the  electric  shw 
deepened.  Alone  in  this  elemental  overture  to  tempest  I  took  no 
of  time,  but  felt  through  self-abandonment  to  the  symphonic  influenoi; 
how  sea  and  aii",  and  clouds  akin  to  both,  were  dealing  with  each 
eomplainingly,  and  in  compliance  to  some  maker  of  unrest  v 
them.  A  touch  upon  my  shoulder  broke  this  trance ;  1  turned  ami 
saw  a  boy  beside  me  in  a  coastguard's  uniform.  Federigo  w»s  on 
patrol  that  night ;  but  my  Englisli  accent  soon  assured  him  that  I  «** 
no  contrabbandiere,  and  he  too  leaned  againist  the  stancluon  and  told  m& 
his  short  story.  He  was  in  his  nineteenth  year,  and  came  from  Florpo* 
whei'e  his  people  live  in  the  Borgo  Ognissanti.  He  bad  all  the  brightr 
^688  of  the  TuBcan  folk,  a  sort  of  innocent  malice  mi^ed  with  espi^Urie, 
It  was  diverting  to  gee  the  airs  he  gave  himself  on  the  strengUi  of  hi* 
new  military  dignity,  his  gun,  and  uniform,  and  night  duty  on  the  shore, 
I  could  not  help  humming  to  myself  a^^oh  piii  andrai  x  for  Federigo  waa 
a  sort  of  Tuscan  Cherubino.     We  talked  about  pictm-e  galleries  iO"* 
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I  "Florence,  and  I  !iad  to  hear  his  fa%'oiirit«  psflsages  from  tb© 
itfi.  And  then  there  came  the  plots  of  Jules  Verne's  stories 
lions  narrations  about  ruotno  cavaUo,  Tuomo  volatile,  fuomo 
e  last  of  these  personages  turned  out  to  be  Paolo  Boynton  (so 
i),  who  had  swum  the  Arno  in  his  diving  dresSj  passing  the 
dges,  and  when  he  came  to  the  great  weir  **  allora  tutti  stare 
iperta."  Meanwhile  the  storm  grew  serious,  and  our  conver- 
Dged.  Federtgo  told  me  about  the  terrible  £un>stiicken  sand- 
|iie  Riviera^  burning  in  summer  noon,  over  which  the 
pas  to  tramp,  their  jieriJs  from  falling  stones  in  storm,  and 
Qiat  come  rushing  fi-om  those  narrow  timnela  on  the  midnight 
nch.  It  is  a  hard  life ;  and  the  thirst  for  adventure  which 
msj — il  pivl  matto  di  tutta  la  famiglia — to  adopt  it,  seems 
[Oenched,  And  still,  with  a  i-etum  to  Giulio  Vei-ne,  he  talked 
Cfllly  of  deserting,  of  getting  on  boai^  a  merchant  ship,  and 
kway  to  southern  islands  where  wonders  ai-e, 
m  blast  swept  the  whole  sky  for  a  moment  almost  cleai',  The 
fell,  with  racing  clond-shatlows,  upon  sea  and  hills,  the  lights 
the  great  fanali  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf,  and  Federigo's 

Ldsome  face.    Then  all  again  was  whirled  in  mist  and  foam ; 
lote  the  sea-wall  in  a  surge  of  froth,  another  plunged  upon 

th  inconceivable  swiftness  came  rain  ;  lightning  deluged  the 
f,  and  showed  the  windy  trees  bent  landwai-d  by  the  squall, 
g  past  midnight  now,  and  the  storm  was  on  us  for  the  space 


Porto  Venere. 

three  days  I  spent  in  the  Croco  di  Malta,  listening  to  thf> 
idying  Euripides.  The  wind  went  worrying  on,  and  a  line  of 
>n  the  sea-wall  always  to  the  same  height.  The  hills  all  round 
black  and  weary.  The  Iphujenia  in  Tauris  m  a  beautiful 
sisterly  love  and  comi-adeship,  the  two  purest  affections  that 
ure  yields.  I  do  not  think  sufficient  justice  has  been  done  by 
;he  originality  and  strength  of  character  in  Py lades.  He  Ls 
eal  of  companionship  in  arms— fierce  as  a  tiger  and  cunning 
ainst  his  foes,  but  tender  as  a  woman  to  his  sufiei-ing  friend, 
Eace  all  dangei-s  in  common  with  Orestes,  and  refusing  to  live 

t*A  death :— 

he  wild  libeccio  still  rose,  with  floods  of  rain  and  lightning 
m  the  waste.  I  thought  of  the  Florentine  patrol.  Is  he  out 
rhere  1 

I  there  came  a  lull.  When  we  rose  on  the  fourth  morning, 
g  euSky,  spent  and  sleepy  after  storm — tbe  air  as  soft*  aaiii 
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tepid  aa  boiled  milk  or  Rteamiiig  iiannel.     We  drove  along  tiie : 
Porto  Veuere,  pnssing  the  arsenals  and  dockyaixlB,  which  have  i 
the  face  of  Siie7ia  since  Shelley  knew  it.     This  side  of  the  gulf  isi 
rich  in  v^ctation  as  the  other,  probably  because  it  liea  open  to' 
wrnds  firam  the  Carrara  mountains.     The  chestnuts  come  down  toi 
shore  in  many  plac^,  bririjEijing  w'lih  them  the  wild  mountain  ade, 
make  up  for  tins  lack  of  luxuiiance,  the  coiist  m  furrowed  with  a 
sion  of  tiny  hai^bours,  where  the  fishing- boats  rest  at  anchor.    Thewi 
many  villages  upon  the   spurs  of  hills,  and   on    the   headlands 
gtatiODS,  hospitals,   iazzaretti,  and  prisons.      A  prickly  bindweed 
smilax  sarsapurilln)  forms  a  fenture   in  the  neiir  landscape,  irith 
creamy  odorifeixius  blossoms,  coral  Ivemes,  and  glossy  thorned  leaToi 

A  turn  of  the  road  brought  Porto  Venere  in  sight,  and  on  its 
walls  flashed  a  gleam  of  watery  sunlight.     The  villag©  consists  rf  i 
long  narrow  street,  the  houses  on  the  left  wide  hanging  sheer  alxmi 
sea,     Tbeii"  dooi's  at  the  back  open  on  to  cliffs,  which  drop  alxmkl 
feet  upon  the  water.     A  line  of  ancient  walls,  with  medieval  bat 
and  sheila  of  chambers  saspended  midway  between  earth  and  sky, 
up  the  rock  behind  the  t^wn ;  and  this  wall  is  pierced  with  a  doepj 
way,  above  which  the  inn  is  piled,     We  had  our  lunch  in  a  roami 
ing  upon  the  town-gate,  adorned  with  a  deep-cut  Pisan  arch  endc 
images  and  frescoes — a  curious  episode  in  a  place  devoted  to  the  jol 
smugglers  and  seafaring  folk.     The  whole  houae  was  such  as  Tint 
loved  to  paint— huge  wooden  rnffcers;  open  chimneys  with  pent-l 
canopies  of  etoue,  where  the  cauldrons  hung  al>OTe  logs  of  cl 
rude  low  tables  spread  with  coarso  linen  embroidered  at  the 
laden  with  plates  of  fishes,  fruit,  quaint  glasa,  big-bellied  jags  of 
ware,  and  Sasks  of  yellow  wine.     The  people  of  the  place  were 
round  in  lazy  attitudes,     There  were  odd  nooks  and  comen*  every w! 
unexpected  staircases  with  windows  Klanting  through  the  thicknes-Bj 
the  toTi^Ti-wall ;  pictures  of  saints  ;  high-zoned  serving  women,  on 
broad  shoulders  lay  big  coi*al  bead"? ;  smoke-blackened  i-oofs,  and 
nies  that  opened  on  the  sea.     The  house  was  inexhaustible  in  mc 
for  pictures. 

We  wnlkod  up  the  street,  attended  by  a  mbble  rout  of  boys — di 
scatenali—clefm^  grinning,  white-teethed,  who  kept  incessantly  ahontij 
"  Sohlo,  soldo  !  "  I  do  not  know  why  these  sea-urchins  ore  eo  far 
irrepressible  than  their  Itind  brethren.  But  it  is  always  thus  in  Italj. 
They  take  an  imperturbable  delight  in  noise  and  mere  annoyance.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  sea-roar  of  Porto  Venere,  w*ith  that  shrill  obligate 
"  Soldo,  soldo,  Holdo  !  "  rattling  like  a  dropping  fire  from  lungs  of  bnis> 

At  the  end  of  Porto  Venei*e  is  a  withei*ed  imd  abandoned  city,  climb- 
ing the  clifls  of  H.  Pietro  ;  and  on  the  headland  stands  the  nhm 
church,  built  by  Pk:in3  with  altonaate  rows  of  white  and  black  marblt!. 
u|H>n  the  Kite  of  an  old  temple  of  Venus,  Tliis  is  a  modest  and  ptire 
piece  of  Gothic  architecture,  fair  in  desolation,  refined  and  dignified,  W" 
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ly  m  ila  grace  of  the  dead  Cyprian  goddess.  Through  its 
I  lauc^ts  the  sea-wLnd  whiatlea,  and  the  vast  I'eaches  of  the 
ne  goLf  are  eeen.  Samphire  sproats  between  the  hloeks  of 
^  and  in  sheltered  nooks  the  caper  hangs  her  beautiful  puipureal 
bloom. 

p  headland  is  a  bold  hlock  of  white  limestone,  st^iiued  with  v^. 
the  pitch  of  Exmoor  stooping  to  the  sea  near  Lynton.  To  north, 
looks  along  the  coast,  the  line  is  broken  by  Porto  Fino's  amethys- 
romoutory;  and  in  the  vaporous  dintance  we  could  ti-aco  the 
I  moimtains^  shadowy  and  blue.  The  sea  came  roaring,  rolling  in 
fcwny  breakers ;  but,  fur  out,  it  sparkled  in  pura  azure,  and  the 
hadows  over  it  were  violet.  Where  Corsica  should  have  been 
jared  banks  of  fleecy,  bnoad-domod,  alabaster  clouds, 
Ib  point,  once  dedicate  to  Veuua,  now  to  Peter — ^both,  be  it  remera- 
fishers  of  men — is  one  of  the  moat  singular  in  Europe.  The 
of  Palmaria,  rich  in  veined  marbles,  sheltere  the  port ;  80  that, 
^  the  aea  ragee,  wliile  underneath  the  town,  reached  by  a  naiTOW 
bhere  is  a  windless  csaim.  It  was  not  without  I'ciison  that  our 
f  Beauty  took  this  fair  gulf  to  hei'self ;  and  now  that  she  has  long 
Ispoesessed,  her  memory  lingers  yet  in  names.  For  Porto  Venere 
beis  her,  and  Lerici  is  oidy  Erj^x.  There  is  a  gi*otto  here,  where 
Hiption  tells  us  that  Byron  once  **  tempted  the  Ligurian  waves." 
|gt  snch  a  arriKnwy  as  might  have  in^spired  Euripides  when  he 
ed  the  refuge  of  Orestes  in  Iphujenia, 
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leccio  at  last  had  swept  the^sky  clear.  The  gulf  was  ridged  with 
eeced  breakers,  and  the  water  churned  into  green,  tawny  wastes. 
^bead  there  flew  the  softest  clouds,  all  silvery^  dispersed  in  flocks. 
le  day  for  pilgidmage  to  what  was  Shelley^s  home* 
ter  following  the  shore  a  little  way,  the  road  to  Lerici  breaks 
e  low  hills  which  part  La  Spezia  from  Sarzana.  The  soil  is  red, 
rergvown  with  arbutus  and  pina=iter,  like  the  country  around 
L  Through  the  scattered  trees  it  winds  gently  upwards,  with 
tt  Tiewa  across  the  gulf,  and  then  descends  into  a  land  rich  with 
■HI  genuine  Riviera  landscape,  where  the  mountain -si  opes  are 
and  spikelets  of  innumerable  light-flashing  leaves  twinkle  against 
sea-misty  deep.  The  walls  her©  arc  not  unfrequently  adorned 
fis-reliefs  of  Carrara  marble — saints  and  madonnas  very  delicately 
lit,  as  though  they  were  love-labours  of  sculptors  who  had  passed 
Her  on  this  shore.  San  Teren^io  is  soon  discovered  low  ui>on  the 
feo  the  right,  nestling  under  little  cliffs;  and  then  the  high-built 
df  Lerici  cornea  in  sight,  looking  across  the  bay  to  Porto  Y^tvev^i 
Aphrodito  calling  to  the  other^  with  the  foam  between,    Tbft 
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▼iUage  is  piled  around  ita  cove  with  tall  and  pictm-etquely-eulourai 
houses;  the  molo  and  the  ftsliing-boata  lie  just  beneath  the  cattle. 
is  one  point  of  the  descending  oarriage  road  where  all  this 
is  seen,  framed  by  the  boughs  of  olive  brancheSi  swaying,  wind-r 
laughing  the  many- twinkling  emilea  of  ocean  back  from  their  grey) 
Hero  Erycina  ridena  is  at  home.     And,  as  we  stayed  to  dwell  upon' 
beauty  of  the  scene,  came   women  from  the  bay  below — bare-fc 
straight  as  willow  wands^  with  burnishetl  copper  bowls  upon  their 
These  women  have  the  port  of  goddesBea,  deep-bosomed,  with  the 
of  thigh  and  springing  ankles  that  betoken  strength  no  less  ibonf 
ticity  and  grace,     Tlie  hair  of  some  of  them  was  golden,  rippling  in 
curls  around  brown   brows  and  glowing  eyes.     Pale  lilac  blent 
orange  on  their  dress,  and  coral  beads  hmig  from  their  ears. 

At  Lerici  we  took  a  boat  and  pushed  into  the  rolling 
Christian  now  felt  the  movement  of  the  sea  for  the  first  time.     Thin ' 
rather  a  rude  trial,  for  the  grey-maned  monsters  played,  as  it  seemed,! 
will  with  OUT  cockle-shell,  tumbling  in  dolphin  curves  to  reach  the 
Out  boatmen  knew  all  about  Shelley  and  the  Ca£a  MagnL     It  ii 
Lerici,  but  close  to  San  Terenzio,  u|>on  the  south  side  of  the  vill 
Looking  across  the  btiy  from  the  molo,  one  could  cleai'ly  see  its  sqi 
white  mass,  tiled  rouf,  and  termce  built  on  rude  arcades  with  a 
orange  awning.     Trelawny's  description  hardly  prepares  one  for  so 
siderable  a  place.     I   think  the   English   exiles  of  that  period 
have  been  exacting  if  the  Casa  Magni  seemed  to  them  no  better 
bathing-house. 

We  left  our  boat  at  the  jetty,  and  walked  through  some  gardens j 
the  villa.  There  we  were  kindly  entertained  by  the  present  occuj 
who,  when  I  asked  them  whether  such  visits  as  ours  were  not  a 
annoyance,  gently  but  feelingly  replied  :  **  It  is  not  so  bad  now  13 ' 
used  to  be."  The  English  gentleman  who  rents  the  Cusa  Magni 
known  it  uninterruptedly  since  Shelley's  death,  and  has  used  it 
mlUggiatura  during  the  last  thirty  years.  We  found  him  in  the 
sittingroom,  w^hich  i-eadors  of  Trelawny's  RecoUections  have  so 
picturetl  to  themselves.  The  large  oval  table,  the  settees  round  thfl 
walls,  and  some  of  the  pictures  are  still  unchanged.  As  we  sat  tulVift^ 
I  laughed  to  think  of  that  luncheon  party,  when  Shelley  lost  his  clotli«^ 
and  came  naked,  dripping  with  sea- water,  into  the  room,  protected  tij 
the  skii'ts  of  the  Bympathiaing  waiting-maid.  And  then  I  wondei«l 
where  they  found  him  on  the  night  when  he  stood  screaming  in  his  slc«l>i 
after  the  vision  of  hia  veiled  self,  with  its  question,  "  Sieie,  sothlu/atto  f 

There  were  great  ilexes  behind  the  house  in  Shelley's  time,  whic^ 
have  been  cut  down,  and  near  these  he  is  said  to  have  sat  and  written 
the  Triumph  of  Life.  Some  new  houses,  too,  have  been  built  betwfl*n 
the  villa  and  the  town ;  otherwise  the  place  is  unaltered.  Only  an 
awning  has  been  added  to  protect  the  tem^ce  from  the  buu.  I  wilted 
out  on  this  terrace,  wheie  Shelley  used  to  listen  to  Jane's  singing*    Tb^ 
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fretting  at  its  baae,  just  as  Mrs.  Shellej  says  it  did  when  the 
Juan  disappeared, 
nn  San  Tereimo  we  walked  back  to  Lerici  through  olive  woods, 
led  by  a  memory  which  toned  the  almost  oveTpowering  b^iity  of 
to  sadness. 


VII. 

VlAREGGlO, 

rhe  same  memory  drew  us,  a  few  days  later,  to  the  spot  where 
ey's  >>ody  was  burned.  Yhu-eggio  in  fast  bpcomiug  a  fashionable 
ring-place  for  the  i>eoplo  of  Florence  and  Lucca,  who  peek  fresher 
%d  simpler  living  tlian  Livomo  offers.  It  has  the  usual  new  irma 
mprovised  lodging-houses  of  such  places,  built  on  the  outskirts  of  a 
fishing  village,  with  a  boundless  streteh  of  noble  sands.  There  is  a 
Bn  pier  on  which  we  w.^lked,  watching  the  long  roll  of  waves,  foam- 
,  and  quivering  with  moonlight.  The  Apennines  faded  into  the 
Jcy  bej^ond,  and  the  sea-wind  was  good  to  breathe.  There  is  a 
;  of  ''  immensity,  liberty,  action  "  here,  which  is  not  common  in 
It  reminds  us  of  England ;  and  to-night  the  Mediterranean  had 
high  force  of  a  tidal  sea. 

joming  revealed  beauty  enough  in  Yiareggio  to  surprise  even  one 
aq>ect«  from  Italy  all  forms  of  loveliness.  The  sand-dones  stretch 
lies  between  the  sea  and  a  low  wood  of  stone  pines,  with  the  Carrara 
eacending  from  their  glittering  pinnacles  by  long  lines  to  the  head- 
©f  the  Spezzian  Gulf.  The  immeasurable  distance  was  all  painted 
r-blne  and  amethyst  j  then  came  the  golden  green  of  the  dwarf  firs ; 
len  dry  yellow  in  the  grasses  of  the  dunes ;  and  then  the  many- 

d    sea,  with   .mirf  tossed   up   against  the  furtlieat  cliffs.      It  is  a 

lerftil  and  tragic  view,  to  which  no  painter  but  the  Roman  Costa 
fc>ne  justice  ;  and  he,  it  may  be  said,  has  made  this  landscape  of  the 
irese  his  own.  The  space  between  sand  and  pine-wood  was  covered 
laint,  yellow,  evening  primroses.  They  flickered  like  little  harm- 
unes  in  sim  and  shadow,  and  the  spires  of  the  Carrara  range  were 
flames  transformed  to  marble.  The  memory  of  that  day  described 
Jrelawny  in  a  passage  of  immortal  English  prose,  when  he  and 
%  and  Leigh  Hunt  stood  beside  the  funeral  pyre,  and  libations  wore 
dy  and  the  Cor  Cordium  was  found  in\4olate  among  the  ashee, 

ed  all  my  thoughts  to  fiame  beneath  the  gentle  autumn  sky. 

11  haunted  by  these  memories,  we  took  the  carriage  road  to  Pisa, 

hich  Shelley's  friends  had  hurried  to  and  fro  through  those  last 

It  passes  an  immense  forest  of  stone-pines — aisles,  and  avenues  j 

wth  of  ilex,  laurustinus,  gorse,  and  myrtle ;  the  crowded  cycla- 

aolemn  silence  of  the  trees ;  the  winds  hushed  in  their  velvet 

d  stationary  domes  of  verdure. 

J.  A,  a. 
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I  LEFT  the  yew  tree's  shadow,  thrown 

Slantwise  across  the  graves  and  grown 

So  long  I  knew  the  day  waxed  late, 

And  opened  wide  the  churchyard  gate; 

Paused  there,  for  from  the  church  behii^ 

Voices  of  women  clave  the  wind, 

And  organ  music  rose  and  rang : 

I  heard  the  village  choir  that  sang. 

But  I,  who  had  no  heart  for  song, 

Sighed,  shut  the  gate,  and  went  along 

The  lane,  where  rows  of  elms,  wind-vexed, 

Nodded  fantastic  heads,  perplexed 

At  winter's  dimly-boded  woes. 

At  last  the  trees  grew  thick  and  close. 

The  rain  was  over,  but  the  copse 

Shoots  down  at  whiles  some  after-drops, 

Though  sunshine,  through  wet  branches  seftn. 

Sheltered  in  living  flakes  of  green, 

And  where  below  ground  ivy  grew 

A  fallen  heaven  lay  darkly  blue. 

So  soon !     The  tempest  scarce  was  done. 

And  all  the  web  world  sang  and  shone 

Lovelier  yet !     I  think  the  place 

Found  but  in  grief  an  added  grace, 

While  I — the  tears  fell  and  I  sighed — 

It  was  a  year  since  Helen  died. 

At  length  I  raised  my  eyes.     Behold 
The  branches'  green,  the  bracken's  gold 
Gained  a  new  meaning  in  my  sight, 
That  found  the  centre  of  their  light; 
For  down  the  dim  wood-arches  came — 
Was  it  a  star?    Was  it  a  glame? 
No;  there  my  Helen  went — all  white. 
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To  shield  lier  from  the  hranches'  harms 
She  lifted  up  her  lovely  arms; 
Just  as  of  old,  above  the  large 
Sweet  eyes  her  hair  made  golden  marge; 
Through  tangled  fern,  through  grass  still  wet. 
Her  feet  went  firmly  on;    and  yet 
I  knew,  although  no  word  was  said, 
She  did  not  live,  she  was  not  dead. 
At  last  she  neared  my  watching  place  : 
She  paused  and  looked  me  in  the  face. 
Smiled  once  her  smile  that  understood. 
Passed — and  how  lonely  was  the  wood ! 

I  trod  the  way  I  went  before, 

I  passed  the  church's  open  door ; 

The  hymn  went  pealing  up  the  sky — 

"Oh,  love,  how  deep,  how  broad,  how  high  I" 

A.  MARY  F.  ROBINSON. 
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Allow  me  to  mtrodiiee  to  jou  Bhagoo,  tbe  son  of  Bhiccoo,  the 
Buffalo  Cows,  as  he  shambles  slowly  after  the  two  or  three 
from  ■which  he  derives  his  surname.     He  is  simply  arrayed  in  & 
cotton  doth — a   costume   eminently   adapted   to  show  to   their 
advantage  his  natural  charms,  consisting  of  a  bony  frame,  supported 
two  calriess  legs,  and  surmounted  bj^  a  head  closely  shaven,  all  save 
lock  of  hair,  twisted  into  a  knot  on  the  top  of  his  skull.     His  cldn 
armpits  are  also  closje  shaven  ;  but  on  his  chest,  arms,  and  legs 
thick  tangled  tufts  of  coarse  hair,  scarcely  blacker  than  the  skin 
His  one  serviceahle  eye  is  dark  in  colourj  keen  of  sight,  and 
muddy  white.   Tlie  other  was  blinded  long  ago  by  the  visitation  of 
the  most  revered  of  his  goddesses^  Small-pox,  who  has  also  aeazoed 
scarred  his  face  in  all  directions,    Bhjigoo  has  but  recently  arrived  in 
neighbourhood  from  his  ancesti-al  halls.     These  consist  of  a  single 
perched  on  the  bare  slope  of  a  distant  hill,  thatched  with  dried  grai*, 
biiilt  of  bamboos,  the  interstices  l>etween  which  are  filled  with  a  mi 
of  wet  mud  and  cowdung,  of  which  material  the  floor  is  also  com 

Here,  from  a  time  since  when  the  memory  of  man  runneth 
the  contrary,  Bhagoo^a  ancestors,  with  all  their  kith   and  kin,  d 
together  in  unity.     Here,  from  the  death,  of  hLs  father  until  his 
tion  to  the  town^  Bhagoo  reigned  as  the  head  of  his  undivided  fa 
the  mcml^era  of  which,  at  the  time  of  our  acquaintance  with  him, 
Bhagoo,  hia  wife,  and  four  little  naked  children  ;  Bhagoo^s  two  brot 
Dhuudoo  and  Nutboo ;  and  Dhondoo's  wife  and  child  ;  Nuthoo  is 
married,  but  hLs  wife  still  resides  with  her  parents,  ami  will  continue 
do  so  till  her  tenth  birthday.     Besides  the  persons  already  enu 
there  i^^  Bhagoo'a  mother;  but  she  can  hardly  bo  i-eckoned  a  membetrf 
the  family^  fur,  when  she  became  a  widow,  her  bead  was  shavetl, and  sb» 
had  to  act  as  the  lowest  drudge  of  the  household. 

These  eleven  persons,  with  their  two  bullocks,  are  the  only  inli*Ht* 
antg  of  their  one-roomed  hut.  The  buffalo  cows  and  goats  are  stabled  it 
night  in  an  open  pen  hard  by,  and  are  never  admitted  to  tlie  interior  of 
the  hut,  except  when^  by  reason  of  sickness  or  extreme  youth,  <»>* 
requires  cai-eful  nursing.  Pigs  there  are  none,  nor  poultry.  Tfa« 
former  are  an  abomination  unto  the  men  of  Bhagoo's  persuaaion,  aw 
the  latter  could  never  survive  the  climatic  extremes  of  drought  ^ 
moisture  that  annually  viflit  tim  little  mountain  farm. 
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are  the  home  of  Bhagoo,  his  funnily,  and  live  atock.  Of  their 
e  day  telletb  another  with  suck  precision  that  any  may  be  taken 
^pedmen  of  all;  pretnLsing  only  that,  according  to  the  season,  the 
lltoral  pttTsuita  will  slightly  vary,  and  in  the  raioy  months  be 
ded  altogether.  Dark,  coM^  wot^  and  cheeTless  are  those  months, 
bt  with  constant  discomfort  and  not  onfrecjuent  danger  from 
[Bpouts,  lightning-ati-okea,  and  fierce  storms  of  wind.  The  mud 
of  the  hnt  soon  becomea  a  quagmii*e  ;  and  then  come  racking  coughs, 
chills,  and  fever.  The  farm  yields  nothing  and  affords  no 
lyment.  So,  partly  for  pastime,  and  partly  to  obtain  a  savoury 
n  to  hia  scanty  meal  of  dried  gntin,  the  farmer  Wtakos  himself  to 
teep  beds  of  the  torrents.  There  he  climbs  among  the  slippery 
,  searching  for  the  nimble  little  crabs,  which  the  first  fall  of  rain 
vited  forth  fitjm  the  mysterious  fastnesses  where  they  have  been 
ing  the  long  summer.  Immediately  on  capturing  on©  he  twists  off 
and  stores  the  mutilated  trunk  away  in  his  waist-cloth,  until 
as  he  shall  i^each  home,  when  it  wUl  be  kid  on  its  back  on  the 
[  and  alowly  toasted  to  his  liking, 

fine  weather,  however,  Bhagoo's  daj^s  are  more  enjoyable.     With 
l!St  appeanince  of  dawn  the  door  of  the  hut  openH,  and  the  three 
of  the  family  come  out  huddled  in  coarse  black  blankets.     S^iuatting 
I  ground  they  smoke  cigarettes  made  of  rank  sun-dried  tobacco, 
in  leaves  and  tied  up  with  fibres  of  grass,  while  their  mother 
for  the  well  with  two  large  round- bottomed  Jin's  of  black  earthen- 
One  of  these  when  filled  she  will  balance  deftly  on  her  head,  and 
the  other  renting  against  her  hip.     She  will  have  to  make  many 
before  she  has  got  all  the  water  needed  for  the  day's  consump- 
Long  ere  then  her  shrivelled  old  logs  will  be  feeling  hea\'y  and 
f  and  her  bai-e  wrinkled  back  bo  aching  sorely.     But  even  then 
will  bo  no  rest  j  for  the  flat  cowdung  cakes,  to  be  used  for  fuel,  will 
to  be  made  and  put  in  the  aun  to  dry.     Then  she  will  have  to  help 
king  of  the  midday  meal.     When  this  has  been  disposed  of, 
assist    in   cleaning   the    cooking-pots,   the   drinking-veasels, 
^_  reat  brazen  diah  in  which  the  meal  was  served,  and  from  which 
iamiiy,   seated   round   it  on    the  ground,    helped   themselves   by 
iting  their  right  hands  into  the  pile  of  smoking  rice.     During  the 
assion  of  this  meal  the  old  lady  eujoyfi  her  first  breathing  time,  and, 
the  others  have  satisfied  their  appetites,  she  will  bo  allowed  to 
t«j  her  corner  with  the  broken  fragments  that  remain.     So  thut  by 
time  the  light  task  of  "washing  up"  ia  finished  she  will   have 
rwed  her  strength  Hke  an  eagle,  and  be  ready  for  the  i-eally  laborious 
of  grinding  corn.     When  this  is  done  she  must  get  the  clothes  of 
of  the  family  as  indulge  in  those  luxuries  which  were  worn  during 
Bnevioufl  day,  and  with  them  and  the  water-jars  make  her  way  again 
welL     Here  she  will  wash  the  clothes  by  rinsing  them  in  water, 
alapping  them  against  a  stone.     After  this  she  will  apreaid  \Wm  m 
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the  suD  to  dry,  and  herself  proceed  t^j  the  enjoyment  of  an  aljnm\ 
Squatting  on  a  stone  she  scrapes  liei-self  all  over  with  a  rough 
of  rock,  and  then  deluges  herself  out  of  the  great  water-pot^, 
these  are  exhiwisted,  and  the  good  woman's  simple  toilet  is  completed*! 
inake3  the  clothes  into  a  bundle,  which  she  slin^  at  her  bick,  ont5&  i 
reGlliS  the  water-pots,  and  makes  the  best  of  her  way  home.    H«W1 
will  arrive  so  late  that  when  she  bas  stored  the  cowdungcakoiit^ 
be  time  to  cook  the  evening  meal.     When  tins  has  been  disposed  o(i 
will  be  glad  to  wrap  herself  in  her  blanket^  and  lay  her  weary  hcraal 
the  bare  floor  in  her  comer  of  the  hut. 

But  this  is  a  lon^  digretston,  during  which  we  have  left 
and  his  brothers  smoking  at  the  door  of  their  hut  while  their 
hurries  to  the  well  for  the  water  for  their  batha.     These  they  take 
in  her  fashion,  except  that  they  are  more  particular  as  to  their 
perhiips  beca\ise  they  have  more.     With  the  end  of  a  twig  redt 
mastication   to   a   fibi-ous  state,    they   polish  their  teeth  on  all 
interspersing   the   operation  with  fi^quent  gurglings,  spittings, 
torations,  and  aU  hideous  Bounds,  guttural  and  stomachic.  Then 
out   their   tongues   till  they  seem   to   be  coming  out   by   their 
they   scrape   those   unruly   members   with  a  blade  of  grass. 
Imtdng  made  themselves  sick  by  putting  their  fingers  down  their  tl 
they  rinse  out  their  mouths  with  water,  and  consider   their  mt 
membranes  clean  for  the  day. 

So  soon  as  the  brothers  have  finished  their  toilets,  each  will 
himself  with  a  leathern  wallet  containing  a  few  leaves,  two  or 
pieces  of  betel-nut,  and  a  pinch  of  lime.  Out  of  these  he  will  nrnke 
himself  a  quid  wherewith  to  solace  himself  in  the  intervals  of  Ul 
This  moi'sel  induces  a  copious  secretion  of  saliva,  coloured  a  fine  i 
the  betel ;  so  that  any  friend  of  Bhagoo's,  unacquainted  with  his 
might  feel  some  anxiety  on  seeing  htm  apparently  splitting  blood  in 
quantities.  But  a  few  minutes*  observation  will  disperse  this 
as  he  sees  with  what  relish  he  chews,  how  he  turns  the  quid  over  in 
mouth,  thereby  dis|>laying  tongue,  teeth,  and  lips,  all  from  the  same< 
stained  with  the  same  rich  red,  and  with  what  impartial  liber 
he  showers  the  sanguine  stream  on  all  things  within  reach, 
simply  equipped  do  the  brothers  take  the  field.  Bhagoo  goes  to 
the  buffaloes  of  Narayen,  the  eon  of  Wasudew,  of  the  family  of' 
Astrologers,  the  rich  Brahmin  landowner  of  those  parts.  Dhondoo 
neases  the  two  bullocks  to  the  wooden  plough,  with  which  he  \)i 
to  scratch  up  a  portion  of  the  hill  side,  prepared  for  cultivation  hy' 
simple  process  of  setting  fire  to  it.  Nuthoo  departs  to  cut  the 
coarse  grass  already  withered  into  hay,  on  ledges  seemingly 
to  any  save  monkeys.  When  he  luxs  cut  enough  for  one  load,  he  willlj 
it  in  a  bundle  weighing  about  a  quarter  of  a  hundredweight,  which 
will  balance  on  his  head,  and  therewith  walk  up  the  per]>endicular 
abo^'e  himj  aa  we  should  walk  upstairs,  to  a  yillage  on  the  top,  where  Im" 
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!JOse  of  Ills  t>urden  for  a  price  varying  from  fourpence  halfpenny 
ac©  three  fartJiinga. 

le  the  gentlemen  of  the  family  are  decorating  their  iversons  in 
ner  above  relatciJ,  the  ladies  are  employed  in  nillMng  the  baflklo 
id  goate.  This  donCj  charge  of  them  will  be  handed  over  to 
ft  eldest  child,  a  girl  seven  years  old.  She,  armed  with  a  stick, 
Dzopanied  by  her  brother,  aged  four,  who  carries  a  small  bow 
D  strings  joined  together  with  a  piece  of  leather,  will  drive  them 
the  jangle,  where  they  will  [lick  up  such  fare  as  pleases  them 
ileanwhile  their  guardians  will  trouble  themselves  very  Kttle 
lem.  Choosing  some  shady  spot^  they  will  sjjend  the  greater  part 
ay  in  solemn  sedentary  games,  with  small  atont^s  and  fragments 
for  toys.  Or  they  will  wander  about,  plucking  from  bush  and 
ry  and  fi'uit,  eAting  as  many  aa  they  can  presently  stnfF  into 
ile  bellies,  and  storing  the  rest  to  be  canied  home  in  the  evening, 
tally  only  will  they  dash  among  the  hushes  to  prevent  the  cattle 

too  far,  and  with  shrill  cries,  blows,  and  showers  of  stones, 
lither  they  will  t!iat  herd  of  monsters,  any  one  of  which  could, 
ingle  toss  of  its  head,  or  one  stamp  of  its  foot,  effectually  dispose 
all  tormentor.  From  these  expeditions  tlie  little  girl  generally 
with  a  double  handful  of  cowdung.  All  this  she  will  eventually 
nto  a  large  ball,  and  carry  home  on  her  head  forhergi-andmother 
into  cakes.  When  evening  draws  on,  the  two  children  will 
r»eir  flocks  and  their  herds,  and  tliive  them  home  to  be  milked 
lied.  The  cows  will  readily  obey  the  summons  of  the  little 
At  the  goats  are  sad  trnants.  Call  as  she  will  she  cannot 
I  them  to  leave  the  last-found  dainty.  Then  must  recourse  be 
ihe  fortikr  in  re.  The  b'ttle  bijy  climbs  to  the  top  of  steep 
*  t&ll  rock,  and  wherever  he  sees  ear,  born,  flank,  or  hoof,  letsS 
^fcstone  fronr  the  small  two-stringed  bow.  The  well  directed 
^phders  the  position  no  longer  tenable.  Forth  troop  tho  goats 
•emder  at  discretion. 

in  the  menntime  we  have  left  the  ladies  of  the  family  with  their 
rk  Imrely  l>e^un.  Dhondoo's  wife,  with  her  infant  astride  on  her 
nces  on  her  head  a  pile  of  round- bottomed  bniss  pots,  fuU  of  milk. 
op  of  these  she  pkicea  a  basket,  containing  unripe  mangoes  and 

of  leaves  for  cigarettes.  Thus  encuml>ered  she  starts  for  the 
t  the  top  of  the  hill  by  a  narrow  track,  scarcely  less  steep  than 
B'Uy  Nnthoo.  She  wiU  arrive  at  the  bazaar  among  the  first, 
F%sposing  of  her  load,  except  the  baby  and  the  empty  vessels, 
^  halfpence,  heat  home  again  in  time  to  Lelp  in  the  preparation  of 
lay  meal.  Afterwards  she  and  Mi's.  Bliagoo  will  together  take 
in  the  model  of  the  old  %vidow'B,  siive  that  they  wiU  enjoy  the 
fes  of  mntual  assistance  in  holy-stoning  each  other's  backs. 
U  then  by  turns  each  lie  with  her  head  in  the  lap  of  the  other, 
bched  in  th©  sun^  with  hall-closed  eyes,  luxuriously  under^Q  Viife 
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process  vulgarly  known  as  lousing.     Mrs,  Bliagoo,  in  tte  abeenoec^; 
sister -in-law,  will  first  sweep  tlse  floor  of  the  hut  with  a  bundle  rfi 
palm  leaves.     Then  she  will  spread  all  the   betiding  in  the  aran, 
your  sunshine  is  a  notable  destroyer  of  your  bngr,  which  infests  the  ii 
of  Bhagoo's  abode  in  great  force.     This  done  she  summoBS  hn 
youngest  sodb,   stjuatted  at  the   door,  busily  engaged  in  mAldBg 
pie^,  and,  despite  much   shrill  reraonstrance,  lays  them  flat  on  a 
and  trickles  water  over  them  from  a  brass  pot  in  her  left  haud^ 
alie  polishes  them  with  her  right.     After  this  a  run  in  the  ami  qiud 
driefl  them,  while  she  equips  herself  for  her  duties  out  of  doon 
long  stick  and  an  empty  basket.     Thtia  armed  and  accompanied  hj\ 
children,  she  proceeds  to  knock  down  from  the  trees  in  the  neighboi 
various  and  sundry  fruits,  cliiefly  unripe  mangoes,  which  to-i 
wDI  be  sold  in  the  bazaar.     At  the  same  time  she  collects 
enough  for  the  use  of  the  household  that  day,  which  she  ties  up  in 
bundles,  large  and  small,  the  former  to  be  carried  by  herself,  the! 
by  the  toddler  at  her  j;ide.     Proud  of  his  might  the  three-yearH)ld! 
Bwaggera  grandly  home  with  his  burden  on  his  head,  fancying 
good  a  man  aa  any  giant  that  ever  carried  a  mountain  ;  whil< 
brother,  from  his  inglorious  position  on  his  mother*s  hip,  regards* 
feelings  of  envy  and  admiration.     But  it  may  be  asked  why  did 
leave  his  prosperous  farm,  bappy  family,  placens  wxor,  nakod  pi 
niea,  aud  all  the  rest  of  them,  to  move  our  bile  by  driving 
between  th©  wind  and  our  nobility  ?     Thereby  hangs  the  tale  whi^ 
am  trying  to  tell,  but  have  pi'efaced  with  a  prolix  introduction  in 
that  you  might  start  with  a  thorough  acqwaintantse  with  the  hero, 


II. 

For  some  years  preceding  his  decease,  Bhiccoo  had  been  involi 
diflicultiea.     In  the  fii-st  place,  he  had  been  induced  by  Vishnoo,  th« 
of  Chintamon,  of  the  family  of  the  Blue  Jays,  a  clever,  but  unscrupn 
lawyer  of  his  acquaintance,  to  content  with  the  Crown  his  right  to] 
imderwood  on  a  certain  strip  of  waste  land  adjoining  his  farm, 
value  of  this  privilege  would  have  been  about  one  shilling  a 
The  litigation  lasted  for  three  years*     During  thia  time  every  ixiiiit 
appealed  from  one  Court  to  another,  till  it  reached  the  highest  tribi 
the  country.    At  last  the  suit  was  decided  against  Bhic^x)o.     Then  i 
the  day  of  settlement  with  the  Blue  Jay  for  his  profeffsional  servic6S,| 
Bhiccoo  foimd  a  considerable  balance  against  him  at  the  foot  of  his ! 
yer's  bill  of  costs.    As  he  hsid  not  the  cash  by  him  where'with  to  liquid 
the  claim,  he  was  compelled  to  pass  a  promissory  note  for  the  amc 
The  security  being  none  of  the  bestj  the  B!tie  Jay  considered  he  wial 
ing  liberally  by  his  client  in  taking  hia  note  payable  to  bearer 
months  after  date  for  only  twice  the  amount  duo,  and  interest  at  tlie  »t 
of  six  per  cent,  per  mens'jm.     This  document  he  was  careful  to  negottsWl 
at  once  with  Gumna,  the  son  ot  Bku^'gjk,  tbo  man  of  Mar  war,  the  mon^v* 
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•nd  bfll-disooiinter  of  the  iieigtl>ourhood.     Thu;  worth j,  on  the 

,  presented  the  note  for  piiyment ;  and  on  Bhiccoo's  failure  to 

it,  consented  to  ca.ncel  it,  provided  Bhiccoo  would  execute  to  him  a 

of  hifl  farm,  payable  at  the  expiration  of  one  year^  for  thrice 

ount  due  on  the  promissory  note,  and  interest  at  eight  per  cent, 

m*     Bhiccoo,  not  understanding  muiih  of  this  aiTangement,  ex- 

t  he  thereby  avoided  immediate  payment,  readily  agreed.     Un- 

y,  however,  he  oinitted  to  obtain  posaeflsion  of  the  promissory 

Gumna  shortly  afterwards  finding  it  among  his  papers,  with  no 

of  having  been  cancelled,  sued  Bhiocoo  on  it ;  and  the  latter,  never 

ng  had  any  very  clear  idea  himself  on  his  dealings  with  the  money- 

r,  failed  to  make  the  judge  understand  them.     Thos  Gumim  gained 

for  payment  of  the  amount  due  on  the  note,  and  proceeded  to 

it  by  the  attachment  and  sale  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  Bhiccoo's 

le  property.     The  hut  and  fields  still  remained  secui-itv  for  the 

t  of  the  mortgage,   which  Gumna  was  in  no  hurry  to  enforce  so 

his  victim  continued  to  \mj  liim  interest  at  the  rate  of  ninety-six 

per  an7ium. 
He  things  were  in  this  state,  Bhiccoo  had  to  incur  another  heavy 
in  the  wedding  of  his  eldest  son  Bbagoo,  who,  being  nearly 
xn  old,  must  speedily  be  married,  or  be  for  ever  a  hissing  and  a 
Accordingly  the  ladies  of  the  family  contributed  their  few 
ornaments  of  gold  and  silver,  retaining  barely  enough  decorations 
,  nose,  neck,  arm,  finger,  ankle  and  toe  to  do  honour  to  the  occa- 
But  the  sum  8o  raised  was  insufficient,  even  when  eked  out  by  the 
f  such  of  the  household  utensils  and  bedding  as  could  be  spared. 
glance  was  raised  by  arrangement  with  Muccon,  the  son  of  Sewlal, 
Baghbouring  grain  merchant.  He  consented  to  advance  the  twelve 
I  still  wanted,  on  condition  of  receiving  the  produce  of  the  farm 
next  two  years.  Such  portion  as  Bhiccoo  retained  for  the  sup- 
himself  and  his  family,  Muccon  treated  as  a  freeh  loan,  bearing 
t  at  the  i*ate  of  seventy-five  ;>er  ce^it,  per  annum.  Bhiccoo  could 
r  read  nor  write,  nor  did  he  underatfind  accounts.  Accordingly 
at  the  end  of  two  yetirs,  Muccon  showed  him  that,  far  from  having 
the  original  loan  of  twelve  pounds,  he  had  only  paid  six,  while 
kat  he  had  retained  he  had  received  twelve  more,  and  the  interest 
eighteen,  he  was  thirty-six  pounds  in  debt,  Bhiccoo  could  not  deny 
Shortly  after  he  was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  imd  Bhagoo  sue- 
to  the  management  of  tbo  crippled  estate, 

a  few  years  the  interest  on  the  loans  was  paid  somehow,  and  the 
contrived  to  subsist.  But,  of  course,  it  was  not  possible,  even  if 
1  been  in  the  nature  of  our  friends  so  to  do,  to  "  lay  by  something 
rainy  day,"  which  came  at  last  in  the  shape  of  a  drought  the  like 
ich  was  not  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant.  The  seed 
lied  in  the  ground,  the  cattle  died  of  thirst,  and  there  was  a  famine 
Bland.     Shoil  commotia  this  year,  and  no  seed  for  nex.Vjj'wei^  m 
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themselves  a  gloomy   prospect  for  BhAgoo,  burdened  with  d«bk 
an  increasing  family.     But  he  bad,  boaidee,  tho  misfortune  to 
tho  noticd  of    the  great,   and,   like    many    another   good  man, 
mined  thereby.     It  chanced  that  the  chief  executive  oflficer  tH 
district  airived  fi*om  England,  bringing  with  him  his  yonng  btid^ 
good  and  beautiful  a  B[)ecimen  as  one  could  wish  to  see  of  the  | 
and  beautiful  mce  of  young  British  gentlewomen.    Bred  as  she  had 
to  take  a  kindly  interest  in  all  around,  it  had  been  a  part  of  her 
to  make  acquaintance  with  the  ]K>or  on  her  father's  estate,  and, 
she  could,  to  minister  to  their  wants.     Soon  after  her  arrival  at  hn 
home  her  husband's  duties  summoned  him  away,  and  she  was  u&Abl( 
accompany  him.     But,  in  the  little  station  where  she  was  left,  she 
to  hear  harrowing  tales  of  the  famino  told  by  eye^witnewjes,  who, 
beai-ded  men  though  they  were,  could  not  apeak  with  dry  eyes  and 
voice  of  what  they  had  seen.     They  told  of  gaunt  famished  met 
down  to  die  by  the  i*oad£tide  of  sheer  hunger ;  of  hollow-eyed,  e; 
women  offering  for  sale  their  starving  babies — aye,  and  what  should 
dearer  to  a  woman  even  than  her  child — for  the  price  of  a  piece  of 
of  milea  of  country  so  ravaged  by  Famine  and  her  fell  sister  Pei>tileuoe, 
the  living  sufficed  not  to  convey  tlie  dead  out  of  sight,  so  that  h 
of  human  coq>se.s  lay  rotting  beneath  a  tropical  sun,  mangled  by  jacl 
dog.H,  and  filthy  carrion  birds,  and  houi'ly  breeding  more  fearful 
Wheu  tlio  lady  heard  such  tales  as  these,  she  felt  that  here  was  gad] 
call  as  had  never  befoi^  been  made  upon  her,  and,  like  the  bi-ave 
girl  she  wa^,  she  determined  to  do  battle  with  all  her  might  agotnst 
manifold  miseiy,  more  gigantic  than  any  she  had  ever  before 
Unfortunately  her  husband  was  too  far  away  for  her  to  consult  bim 
to  how  best  to  perform  the  t<isk  she  proposed  to  herself,  and  her  imj 
siv©  nature  could  not  brook  the  thought  of  any  delay.     Ever}"  hotir 
precious,  and  she  was  sure  he  could  never  object  to  her  striving  to  btj 
use  to  those  who  needed  her  help.   So  she  proceeded  at  once  to  carry 
the  plan  of  action  Tvhich  she  would  have  followed  in  her  father's  hoi 
to  visit  the  neighbouring  poor  in  their  wretched  homes,  to  eee  tlieir  wj 
with  her  own  eyes,  and  with  her  own  handK  to  bring  such  succour 
could.    Hence  Bhagoo's  hut,  being  the  nearest,  was  the  first  to  be 
by  her.     Now,  Ehagoo  and  bis  ncighHours  living  on  the  skirts,  not 
the  centre,  of  the  districts  which  had  been  visited  by  the  fimiuc, 
by  no  meanB  in  the  woii^t  plight.    To  gee  the  real  work  of  the  fuIliI^'^  ^'^^ 
lady  should  have  gone  some  miles  further  on,  to  places  wher» 
driven  from  theii*  homes  by  want  and  sickness,  were  wandeiii.^   -  .-t- 
about  the  country,  seeking  employment,  or  making  for  the  Govcmmt'flt 
relief  works,,  where  the  able-bodied  among  them  would  be  set  to  oooslutirt 
roadf^  never  thereafter  to  be  used,  and  be  paid  for  their  labour  one  pmind 
of  grain  and  fourpence  halfpenny  for  a  day's  work  of  twelve  hoars. 
There  the  lady  should  have  gone  amongst  those  who  were  not  able'l'wh*" 
— the  sick,  the  old,  the  deci'cpit,  and  the  infants,  dependent  on  the  strong 
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per,  and  subsLsimg,  God  help  them,  on  what  he  saved  out  of  his 
of  grain  and  his  fourpence  halfpenny. 

kt  as  yet  she  knew  not  of  them,  so  she  went  fii\st  to  Bhagoo's  hut. 

and  hiis  family,  as  compared  with  some  otbei's,  were  much  to 

True,  the  women  had  been  compelled  to  part  with  their 

aizung  ornaments ;  and  articles  of  hixury  aiich  as  grace  evety 

in  England,  never  hatl  existed  for  Bhagoo  and  bia  kind.     But 

ere  still  the  cooking-pots,  tho  roll  of  bedding,  the  two  oxen,  and 

moreover,  the  propinquity  of  n  crowded  sanitarium  on  the 

■MfKl  most  of  the  members  of  the  family  to  earn  each  as  much  as 

Kmoe  halfpenny,   almost   daily,  for  nearly  three  months   in  the 

>y  Ciiirying  loads  seven  mile^s  up  the  hill.     The  lady,  however, 

,  consider  these  signs  and  sources  of  wealth ;  she  only  ol)served 

e  approaches  to  Bbagoo's  tenement,  foul  to  the  sight  and  noisome 

fimell^  ai-gued  a  neglect,  on  the  jiart  of  that  gentleman,  of  the  firet 

lies  of  sanitation,  if  not  of  the  ordinary  requii-ements  of  decency. 

n  the  lady  entered.     The  men  folk  wei'o  absent  at  their  work ; 

f  hut  was  crowded  with  women,   vociferating  together   at    the 

pitch  of  their  voices.     Through  and  around  them  ran,  played, 

,  yelpeiJ,  and  cried,  numt«rs  of  naked  children  and  mangy  dogs, 

dy,  approaching  to  see  what  it  was  that  made  them  ao  noLsy  luid 

found  it   was  nothing  more  nor   \e^  than   the   confinement  of 

Dboudoo.    The  poor  woman  wq&  standing ;  f<k  to  sit,  much  less 

not  allowed  at  such  times  to  ladies  of  her  persuasion.     She  was 

!ted  by  a  fi-iend  at  each  side,  in  the  midst  of  the  noisy  unsavoury 

lat  thronged  the  stifling  but,  wliile  her  head  drooped  heavily  for- 

^d  an  occasional  grojin  testilje<i  to  the  efficacy  of  the   ancient 

The  lady  s  eyes,  dazzled  by  the  glare  of  tho  sun  outside,  could 

distinguish  nothing  plainly  in  that  darksome  den.     So  soon, 

cr,  as  she  underst(H>d  what  was  going  on,  abe  endetivoured  to  per- 

the  crowd  to  leave  the  but,  or  at  any  rate  to  allow  the  air,  such 

to  reach  the  ixitient,  to  silence  the  children,  or  at  least  turn 

i  dog^     But  it  was  all  in  vain ;  tind  she  then  fii^t  realised  the 

T,  which  had  not  occiuTtMl  to  her  before  starting  on  her  ermud, 

tnonicating  her  ideas  to  people  whose  language  she  did  not  know. 

riiie  left  the  hut  and  hurried  home  Uy  prep^ire  and  bring  back  a 
of  those  delicacia^  wliich  she  wonld  have  taken  to  any  poor 
in  the  like  predicament  in  England.  Accordingly  she  put 
two  jars  of  bruth  and  beef  tea,  a  bottle  of  port  wine,  some  tea, 
of  her  English  blanket*?,  and,  Bummoning  a  servant  to  carry 
started  again  on  her  miiiaion.  On  her  second  entry  into  the  hut, 
BDeeded  better  in  ingi-atiatiug  bei-self  with  the  inmates,  now  reduced 
another,  inftmt,  and  old  widow.  They  of  course  knew  no  moiH3  of 
nguage  than  before ;  but  they  uuderstood  her  cheerful  jqiiile  and 
manner,  and  accepted  her  presents  with  some  ploiisure  and  much 
*.     After  initiating  them  into  the  mysteries  of  mivking  tea. — ^noiV. 
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without  a  shudder  as  she  thought  of  the  flavour  of  warm  p«nni» 
their  brai5sand  copper  vessels  wouJd  impart  to  her  orange  pelcoe— tliBl 
rejoined  her  roan- servant.     This  worthy,  as  a  pious  Mahoi 
Guvemment  official  in  receipt  of  eighteen  shillings  a  month, 
cro68  and  irritated  at  being  fciken  from  his  ordinary  duty  of 
his  ma.ster^a  veiiindah  to  bear  a  gi'^at  bundle  up  a  steep  hill  to 
of  a  filthy  idolater.     He  dared  not  make  any  objection  ;  but  be  pab&l 
abroad  in  the  neighbourhood  that  Bhagoo  and  his  i-ehitives  bad 
of  food  prepared  by  a  Christian  from  the  flesh  of  the  sacred 
had  drunk  of  the  intoxicating  cU'inks  of  the  white  man. 
Brahmin  priests  eagerly  caught  at  such  a  chance.     At  their  ii 
Bhagoo  s  fellow  caste-men  ctdled  a  meeting  to  inquire  into  the 
and,  finding  the  charges  substantially  true,  sentenced  every  memWI 
his  family  to  excommunicjition.    To  escape  this  ban  he  must  pay( 
six  |XuuidB,  some  of  which  will  be  expended  in  a  feast  to  hia 
and  the  i-emaining  poi-tion  be  distributed  among  the  piieets. 
had  recourse  to  the  money-lenders  ;  but  times  were  bad,  money 
and  his  own  ci'edit  much  impaired.     The  usurers  refused  to  advanoe 
another  pixpence.     Obviously  the  first  thing  now  to  be  done  was  to 
hi8  sister-in-law  and  mother  for  having  got  him  into  the  scrape.    N^ 
be  appropriated  the  English  blankets,  and,  flinging  his  old  one  at 
Phondoo's  head,  with  tlie  intimation  that  it  was  quite  good  enooghj 
her,  went  oflT  with  the  two  Witneys  to  look  after  Narayen's  gow& 
Meantime,  the  lady,  on  attempting  another  visit,  met  with  a 
that  puzzled  her.     The  door  was  fastened  on  the  inside ;  but  no  ansi 
could  ahe  obtain  to  her  knocks  and  calls.     On  her  husband's  return,! 
coiiflded  to  him  what  i>he  had  done.      He  guessed  the  reason  of 
I'ebuflT,  but  not  the  disastrous  results  to  Bhagoo  of  her  former  visita* 
accordingly  explained  to  her  the  nature  of  the  great  gulf  fijced 
her  and  Mrs,  Dhondoo.    The  lady  felt  that  bo  long  as  Bhagoo  was 
by  the  chain  of  caste  prejudioeB,  forged  by  ignorance  and  BUpenitit 
and  fastened   by  oppression  and  gi-eed,  it  would  be  useless  for  h 
attempt  to  treat  him  as  she  would  her  father's  tenants.     She  th( 
diR»ntinued  her  visits,  and  thus,  unconscious  of  the  mii^chief  which 
had  done  him,  left  him  without  the  means  to  roinstate  himself: 
his  fellows. 

III. 

Bhagoo,  meanwhile,  squatted  on  his  new  blankets,  %nfffrfr 
p^bade  of  a  tioy  shed  made  of  sticks  and  palm  leaves,  by  the 
muddy  pool  in  which  Narayen's  buflfaloes  wallowed,  sulkily  poo^i 
how  to  raise  six  pounds.  The  idea  of  asking  the  lady  to  help  him  wt 
once  rejected  for  fear  worse  results  might  ensue  from  fui*ther  interc«5tti* 
^vith  her.  While  he  was  still  cudgelling  his  slow  brains  for  a  way  ovX 
of  his  difficulty,  a  merry  shout  made  him  look  up.  There  was  hi« 
ployer's  little  son,  Gunput,  running  towards  him.    As  an  only  child, 
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of  a  second  tnarriage  contracted  vety  lute  in  life^  the  hoy  was 
y  the  darling  of  his  old  father.  Moteover,  he  was  a  person  of 
importance  in  the  family ;  for  thcr<3  was  no  other  male  relative 
at  Narayen's  death,  could  perform  the  fimeral  obsequies  necessary 
▼e  bia  soul  from  hell.  Therefore,  though  only  t«n  years  old  at  the 
of  which  we  speak,  the  boy  was  allowed  his  own  way  in  all  things. 
£reqnent  fancy  of  the  child's  was  to  escape  from  the  women  ordinarily 
chai^  of  him,  and  go  off  to  Bhagoo  among  the  cows ;  for  Bhagoo 
where  to  find  the  ripe  blue  berries  of  the  thorny  karunja  bushea, 
could  weare  rings  of  grass,  and  niake  whistleg  of  wild  gourde,  and 
many  other  delightful  things.  This  was  the  little  fellow  that  came 
out  of  the  sunlight  into  Ehagoo's  tabernacle  of  boughs,  and 
himself  down  on  the  soft  blankets  with  a  cry  of  chiklish  joy.  His 
ler's  fondness  for  him  was  evidenoed  even  by  the  rich  clothes  and 
y  ornaments  he  wore  ;  but  chief  among  the  latter  was  a  gold  collar, 
which  hung  a  charm  to  avert  the  evil  eye. ,  He  was  boated  and 
y  with  his  run  up  the  hill,  and  ctilled  immediately  for  water, 
accordingly  dipped  a  small  braas  potful  out  of  the  black 
ware  jar  that  stood  in  the  corner*  The  young  Brahmin  could 
of  course,  set  his  lips  to  Bhagoo's  drinking- vessel ;  but,  squatting  on 
ground »  he  put  his  hands  together  against  his  mouth,  and  into  them 
;oo  poured  the  water.  As  the  chiiti  turned  up  his  head  to  receive 
draught,  that  amulet,  so  powerful  to  turn  aside  the  curse  that  lurks 
evil  eye  of  the  envious,  glittered  in  the  sun,  and  swift  as  ita  gleam 
into  Bhagoo's  mind  the  thought  that  thei-©  befoi-e  hira,on  the  person 
I  helpless  babe,  was  the  sum  ho  sorely  needed,  Scai-c©  knowing  what 
did^  he  made  a  fierce  clutch  at  the  child's  tbi^mt.  The  startled  boy 
H  back  with  a  loud  scream  of  ten-or.  If  that  were  repeated  it  might 
l>ricg  assistance  j  so  he  is  swifty  stunned  to  silence  by  a  savago  blow  with 
thie  edge  of  the  brazen  vessel,  and  the  cmel  grasp  is  tightened  on  the  tiny 
;tluroat  till  the  quivering  in  the  little  limbs  is  stilL  Then  Bhagoo  rises^ 
*iui  for  a  moment  gazes  stupidly  at  his  work.  He  feels  no  compunction ; 
b-ut  h©  ia  unused  to  sudden  action,  and  must  collect  his  thoughts  a  little, 
tot  he  can  scarcely  yet  realise  that  it  is  done. 

Presently  he  wakes  to  the  coDsciousness  of  the  necessity  for  concealing 
tlie  traces  of  the  deed.  So  he  strips  the  little  body  of  all  its  finery, 
&Btaas  a  heavy  stone  to  it  with  the  waist-cloth,  and  throws  it  into  the 
inaddy  pool,  with  a  splash  tlrnt  makes  the  bu&loes  open  their  sleepy 
♦yes  with  a  snort  of  wonder.  Then  Bhagoo  returned  to  his  shed,  buried 
the  child's  clothes  and  ornaments,  and,  spreading  his  blankets  over  the 
piace,  once  more  sat  down  to  reflect  on  his  future  action.  To  avert 
fttspidon  he  must  not  dis|>ose  of  his  newly-aoquired  wealth  in  the  neigh- 
teurhood,  nor  must  he  leave  the  place  too  suddenly.  He  therefore,  as 
ii*tud,  stabled  the  cattle  at  nightfall ;  next  morning  drove  them  afield, 
uhI  again  seated  himself  over  his  hidden  treasure. 

He  had  not  been  there  long  before  messengers  arrived  to  seek  tidinf^ 
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of  the  missing  child,  who  had  betn  last  seen  on  the  path  that  led  upi 
hill.   To  Iheni  he  stated  that  the  boy  had  been  with  him  on  the  pte^i 
afteraoon,  but   had   left   l>efore   evening.     Great   was  the  distna 
Narsyen's  household  as  it  hourly  became  more  clear  that  little  0\ 
must  indeed  be  lost.     The  distracted  father  at  last  bethought  lum 
invoking  the  aid  of  Akbar  the  son  of  Ali,  the  Fouzdar»  or  (^liefj 
police  officer  of  the  plac^,  who  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  Almoet] 
niitund  sagacity  among  bis  nei^h bout's.     On  hearing  the  old  man^i 
Akbar  started,  with  Narayeu  and  some  of  hia  servants,  for 
shed.     Him  they  found  adhering  to  his  statement  that  the  child  had 
him  about  four  o'clock  on  the  previous  afternoon,  but  he  did  uot 
which  diiection  the  boy  bad  token. 

**  Aiaa  !  "  cried  the  old  father,  "  some  beast  has  caught  him  in ! 
jimgle,  and  I  shaJl  never  see  him  again ;  and  the  omamt^nti}  were 
eight  pounds." 

**  What  know  I  ? "  neplied  Bhagoo.  **  Panthers  there  are  about  il 
and  they  come  up  from  the  jungle  below  for  water  when  the  daya  arej 

**  Panthers  do  not  eat  bi'acelets  of  gold   and  silver," 
Fouzdar ;  "  at  least  we  might  find  the  ornaments,  if  we  conld 
in  which  direction  the  child  went." 

As  he  spoke,  his  quick  eye  detected  tho  English  blanket^t^  : 
things  to  bo  in  the  possession  of  Bhagoo.     They  were  not,  of 
connected  with  the  matter  now  in  hand  ;  stilly  if  he  could  not  find 
hoy  and  the  ornamentSj  Akbar  might  at  any  rate  detect  a  tbrfli 
blankets,  and  so  continue  to  deserve  the  good  opinion  of  bis  suj 
for  activity  and  intelligence. 

**  Whence  got  you  tliese  blankets  1  "  he  asked. 

"  The  great  lady  gave  them  to  me,"  replied  Bhagoo. 

"What  for?" 

"  God  knows  what  for.     It  was  her  pleasure." 

**  Humph  I  "  grunted  the  officer  Hiispicioiisly,  stooping  to  pick  np  tii« 
uppermost  blanket  and  examine  it  more  closely.  **  Why,  tbei-e  h  * 
great  spot  of  blood  on  this  one  f  "  he  exclaimed. 

Bhagoo  explained  that  he  had  hurt  his  bare  foot  in  tho  jungle,  )in<l 
so  stained  his  blanket.  The  explanation  did  not  seem  altoi?'th?r 
satisfactory  to  the  Fouzdar,  for  this  blood  was  fresh,  and  there  v 
sign  of  a  recent  wound  on  Bhagoo's  foot.  However,  he  said  nou.-^ 
but  stooped  t<3  pick  up  the  second  blanket,  in  spite  of  tlie  unconoe»i^ 
impatience  of  Narayen.  But  Akbar  suspected  the  blankets  to  haJt 
been  stolen  from  "  the  great  lady,"  and  her  husband  was  hia  own  dad 
superior,  the  fountain  of  all  pi-aise,  promotion,  and  reward,  so  ha  took 
up  the  other  blanket. 

"  What  do  you  keep  here  ?  "  he  asked  of  Bhagoo,  noticing  the  nml 
dug  eiirth  beneath  it. 

"  I  keep  nothing,"  answered  Bhagoo,  with  an  tineasy  laugh,    ^*  ^' 
have  I  to  keep  ? " 
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the  answer  was  fmibhetl,  the  Foiizdar's  sword  was  out  of  its 
tj  jiMJfaing  the  caclie,  ami  in  a  few  seconds  all  Bhagoo's  ill-gotten 
was  exposed  to  view.  Old  Naiiiiyen  said  notking ;  but  with 
Ung  hands  collected  the  ornaments,  tied  them  in  a  bundle  in  the 
ooftt,  aad  then  stoml,  glancing  with  a  look  of  excited  but  helpless 
ction  fi-om  Aklmr  to  Bhagoo. 

Where  have  jou  put  the  child  1 "  demanded  the  former,  turning 
y  on  the  latter. 

lupefied  by  the  quickness  with  which  detection  had  followed  the 
nud  startled  by  the  suddeimess  of  the  question,  Bhagoo  could  only 
**  In  the  water/'  pointing,  us  he  spoke,  in  the  direction  of  the  pool 
I  the  hut.  Instantly  two  of  Naniyen'a  servants  leaped  in, 
discxtvered  that  of  which  they  had  been  so  long  in  anxious  setitcb, 
•id  it  on  the  bank.  The  old  fat  her,  with  a  terrible  cry,  fell 
S68  by  the  body  of  hia  son.  Akbar  left  him  to  the  cai-e  of  his 
ts,  and  marched  Bhtigoo  off  to  the  magistrate,  first  leaving  instruc- 
Ibr  the  holding  of  an  inquest. 

efore  the  magistinte  Bhagoo  made  a  full  and  true  confession,  and 
brmally  committed  for  trial  Wore  the  Sessions  Court     As  this 
not  sit  for  another  month  Bhagoo  was  securely  lodged  in  gaol,  and 
interval  hia  brothers  exerted  themselves  to  obtain  liim  professional 
■snoe.    The  Blue  Jay  declined  the  case  except  on  prepayment  of  a  fee 
their  means ;  but  in  considorsition  of  a  present  payment  of  ten 
igs,  raised  by  sale  of  all  the  bedding  and  the  remaining  brass  vessels 
house,  he  held  a  long  consultation  %vith  the  bmthera,  who  imme- 
y  aften^'arda  depaited  to  a  conference  with  Bhagoo  in  prison ;  for 
A  case  as  this  it  was  necessaxy  that  the  client  should  have  his 
tcticms  from  the  lawyer,  as  well  as  the  lawyer  his  from  the  client, 
ftcoordance  with  these  instructions,  Bhagoo,  in  the  Sessions  Coui*t, 
ly  pleaded  **  Not  guilty,"  and  withdi-ew  his  confession,  which  he  said 
been  extorted  fi-om  him  by  the  threats  and  ill-usage  of  the  police. 
ingenious  story  which  he  now   urged  wa.s  that  the  child  had  been 
^  by  one  of  the  buffaloes^  but  Blmgoo,  tenified  for  the  consequences 
liimself  for  having  allowed  bis  employer's  son  to  l»e  killed  by  the 
I©  under  his  charge,  determined  to  conce^il  the  corpse.     In   doing 
be  had  yielded  to  the  temptation  of  stealing  the  valuablos  on  it ;  but 
polioa  had  magnified  the  charge  to  one  of  murder,  and  to  sustain  it 
extorted  a  confession  from  him.  by  torture.     The  judge,  ili8belie\4ng 
igoo's  second  version  of  the  idfkir,  sentenced  him  to  death  ;  but  this 
f*T,<v»  required  the  sanction  of  the  High  Court.     Bhagoo  was,  there- 
at hock  to  prison.     Upon  a  I'ovision  of  the  proceedings,  their 
(khip9  were  of  opinion  that  the  finding  and  sentence  were  right,  and 
Wted  that  Bhagoo  should  ho  hanged.     One  more   chance   stUl  re- 
aaed.    In  consideration  of  a  present  payment  of  one  pound  and  a 
^  fiar  ten  more,  payable  in   the  event  of  success,  the   Blue  Jay 
itoook  to  pi'epare  and  present  to  the  Governor  a,  petition  ipra^ia^io^ 
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the  remission  of  the  capital  sentencft.     With  some  difficulty 
pound  was  obtained  by  moi-tgage  of  the  plough,  and  the 
despatched  to  the  proper  qciarter. 

The  Governor,  fortunately  for  Bhngoo»  was  inclined  to  take  a 
view  of  the  case  on  the  gi-ound  that  the  evidence  against  him  ill 
purely  cii'cumstantitil,  apart  from  the  confession,  which  might  havi 
extorted ;  and,  remiu-king  that  the  petitioner  had  already  suffi 
imprisonment  siifficient  for  the  theft,  diiiectod  that  a  free  pardon  sho 
be  granted  to  him. 

Tims  Bhagoo,  with  hie  cervical  vertebras  still  intact,  returned  W 
home  of  his  fathers  to  find  it  dismantled,  and  the  inmates  redi 
the  last  erti-emity  of  i)eutiry.     Nor  was  this  the  woret.     He  soon 
that  his  old  employer  still  persiBted  in  regarding  him  as  the  murderer 
his  BOB,  notwithstanding  the  •*  Lord  Sahib'a  "  opinion  to  the  oanl 
imd  was  devising  measures  to  CDJoy  at  least  a  partial  revenge  by 
up  all  his  mortgages,  notes,  and  acceptances,  with  tlie  amiable  ini 
of  suing  him  on  them  one  by  one,  and  causing  him  to  be  im 
under  the  decrees  which  he  had  no  means  to  satisfy.     Bhagoo, 
ingly,  fled  to  the  capital,  hoping  thus  to  elude  the  pursuit  of  thea^ 
Here  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  employment  as  one  of  the  oowhordi 
Eama  the  milkman,  some  of  whose  biiffkloea  he  is  now  driving  to 
stable ;  and  thuH  it  is  that  we  enjoy  the  privilege  of  making  his  acq 
ance.     By  the  roadside^is  a  huge  old  fig-tree,  the  trunk  of  which 
been  barbarously  adorned  with  red  paint  and  gold  paper  by  some 
hand.     As  he  passes  this,  Bhagoo  reverently  folds  his  Imnds 
and  bowa  hia  hejid  towards  it  in  silent  adoration,     A  little  fi 
he  meets  a  small  l>oy.     Luckily  perhaps,  for  himself,  the  urchin 
no  ornaments.     lie   picks    the  boy  up,   and  from  the  rcceases  of 
waistcloth  produces  a  stick  of  sugar-cane  from  which  he  tears  a 
with  his  teetby  and,  after  stripping  the  rind  fi^m  this  with  the 
weapons,  be  puts  the  succulent  morsel  into  the  child's  mouth,  and 
him  gently  on  the  ground. 

Eie  long,  however,  Bhagoo  will  turn  those  same  teeth  of  bis 
another  use,  for  which  the  world  will  at  last  rid  itself  of  him.  So* 
after  his  aiTival  in  the  city,  he  chanced  to  meet  Sucooo,  whom  W 
remembered  as  the  wife  of  a  former  acquaintance,  Itoo,  the  son  of  GuD- 
noOj  the  cart-driver.  She  informed  ium  that  her  husband  had  died,  m  ^ 
she  was  maintaining  herself  by  working  at  a  cotton-spinning  mill  *D* 
fact  was  that  she  did  earn  threepence  a  day  by  cleaning  cotton  from  fi** 
in  the  morning  till  five  in  the  evening.  This  income  she  was  in  ^ 
habit  of  eking  out  by  practices  not  uncommon  with  women  of  her  cli* 
and  in  her  circumstances.  Therefore,  when  Bhagoo,  pleased  to  encoanter* 
familiar  face  in  this  wildcmesis  of  strangers,  proposed  to  her  that  tb<^ 
should  get  up  a  joint  establishment,  she  acceded  at  once  without  tf^J 
Affectation  of  coyness.  Indeed,  Bhiigoo  and  his  kind  would  be  geax^y 
-astonished  if  you  were  to  hint  that  there  was  anything  disrepubible  ^ 
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a  oonnectiotL  Ileiice  it  ia  tliat^  at  the  time  of  our  makiBg  Bhagoo'a 
laintance,  he  and  Succoo  are  living  together,  as  miia  and  wife^  in 
of  a  row  of  rooms,  which  tlie  proprietor  lets  out  to  people  of  their 
for  half-a-crown  a  month.  This  evening  Bhagoo  will  return  late^ 
and  out  of  temper,  frota  his  long  day's  work,  Unfortimately,  Succoo 
be  late  too,  and  there  will  he  no  meal  ready  for  him.  His  angry 
Is  will  be  followed  hy  reciiminations  from  her.  At  last  the  enraged 
will  spring  at  her  like  a  wild  anima!.  After  a  short,  fierce,  but 
[ual  struggle,  the  woman  will  fall,  streaming  with  blood,  Bhagoo  on 
top  of  her,  biting,  tearing,  and  striking  like  an  angry  be^ast.  The 
len  death-like  silence  that  succeeda  will  alarm  the  neighboura  more 
the  clamour,  for  such  sounda  are  too  common  here.  Presently,  one 
''o  will  pluck  up  coura^  sufficient  to  fetch  a  polioeman  ;  and  then 
woman  will  be  found  lying  without  her  nose  upon  the  bare  floor, 
^ying  from  the  effects  of  savage  blowa  on  her  head  and  body,  while 
),  red-eyed  and  sullen,  sits  panting  by  with  the  marks  of  the  con- 
fresh  upon  him.  Again  will  he  be  tried  for  his  life,  but  this  time 
a  different  result,  and  within  a  week  will  be  led  forth  to  what  the 
ipera  will  call  his  "  righteous  doom." 
It  has  no  teiror  for  him,  nor  aUnrement,  He  stolidly  acquieacea  in 
luae  he  is  powerlea*^,  and  knows  hia  time  has  come.  As  he  stands 
tte-capped  and  pinioned,  silent  and  alone,  in  the  bright  glare  of  the 
;m  sun,  above  the  surging  multitudes  assembled  to  enjoy  the  holiday 
sle  of  his  death,  he  feels  no  fear  of  the  futuiie,  nor  regret  for  the 
Only  something  in  the  warm  light  around  him,  contrasted  with 
gloom  of  the  prison  he  has  left,  i-eminds  him  of  a  hut  ufjon  the  sunny 
itiiin  side  where  his  brothers  work  and  his  children  play.  And  with 
half-formed  thought  arises  a  kind  of  stui»id  wonder  whether  the 
)rd  Sahib  "  will  stand  his  friend  again.  But,  ere  the  slow  recollection 
dull  wonder  can  form  themselves  into  so  much  as  a  wish,  a  bolt  is 
quickly  di-awn,  the  rope  tightenf<,  the  white  cap  fills  with  the  swollen 
fcatares  it  conceals,  and  all  that  is  left  of  Bhagoo  is  that  motionless, 
MaaetesB  thing  slowly  twirling  at  the  end  of  the  slender  line  that  twists 
l&d  untwists  itself  alwve  otir  heads. 

Reader,  what  think  you  of  Bhagoo  1  I  have  tried  to  show  him  to 
you  as  I  know  bim,  nothing  extenuating,  nor  setting  down  aught  in 
naJice,  True,  his  faults  are  those  of  the  heasta.  But  who  is  to  blame 
that  there  is  so  much  of  the  beast  in  him  1  Bred  as  he  has  been  to  a  lifd 
of  drudgery,  amid  filth,  want,  .and  wretchedness,  with  no  pleasures  save 
thcee  of  the  appetites,  and  no  instruction  save  that  of  the  grossest  super- 
stition, what  wonder  that  he  is  callous,  sensual,  and  rapacious  ]  The 
wonder  is  that  he  has  a  vdrtu©  left ;  yet  virtues  he  has,  and  these  the 
^ues  of  a  man— and  man,  we  know,  is  made  in  the  image  of  GOD. 
He  ia  brave  in  danger,  imcom plaining  in  pain,  sickness,  and  want,  and 
^lojal  to  his  own  kin,  working  hard,  steadUy,  and  soberly,  to  scrape  to- 
ler  the  barest  Bubsistence  for  himself  and  them.     He  catiuQl  comiA. 
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beyond  five,  but  he  can  make  and  keep  in  repair  his  honse  and  motttf 
his  implements.     He  knows  eveiy  beast,  bird,  and  plant  in  the  jangb 
round  his  home,  has  names  for  them  all,  and  can  tell  you  the  habitaol 
qualities  of  every  one.     He  will  cui*e  you  the  sting  of  a  scorpion,  or  i^ 
lieve  the  pain  of  a  snake-bite,  as  well  as  any  physician  from  London  c 
Edinburgh,  though  by  far  other  means.     Evidently,  he  has  a  great  ei 
pacity  for  noticing,  learning,  and  remembering.     And  how  do  we 
use  of  this  capacity  so  as  best  to  foster  these  virtues  and  correct 
vices  )     By  a  rigorous  taxation  we  help  him  to  accumulate  those 
which,  by  reason  of  his  impi*ovidence  and  ignorance,  he  is  too  readfi 
incur.     But  we  do  little  towards  making  him  more  provident  or  k 
ignorant ;  and  when  he  shows  the  brute  side  of  a  nature  we  have 
to  brutalise,  we  hang  him  \vp  between  earth  and  heaven,  and  hold  i 
about  his  "  righteous  doom,"  and  vapour  of  how  we  "  hold  the  Und  I 
trust  for  the  natives." 


M!)o  h)crt  iht  Jl^uirUs  ? 


rioiis  stone  weapon  which  I  am  holding  in  my  hand,  as  I  sit  on 
irooden  bench  beside  the  glen,  though  rude  enough  as  to  foiin 
rlnnwiship,  has  a  stranj^'e  and  eventful  history  of  its  own.  In 
membles  an  arrowhead,  and  as  an  arrowhead  it  was  fashioned 
indent  people  who  first  ntade  use  of  it.  But  I  have  just  Ixmght 
xpenco — a  cheap  price  as  neolithic  markets  go — from  the  old 
lan  yonder,  who  brought  it  up  for  my  in8i>ection  this  moi'ning* 
■-dart.  And  an  elf-dni-t  it  itMiUy  ia,  chip|X5d  and  ground  from  a 
Q  pebble  by  the  elves  or  fairia^  who  once  lived  over  all  Britain, 
rbom  so  many  wonderful  tales  still  survive  in  our  midst.  For  if 
lielieve  a  most  enticing  theory  of  modem  science,  the  elves  are  a 

Praoe,  and  the  stories  about  them  even  now  conttiin  a  kernel 
•nth.  Their  myth  is  a  long  one  to  unravel ;  but  it  sheds  so 
upon  the  origin  and  nature  of  many  similar  myths  elsewhere, 
perhaps  worth  the  trouble  of  an  hour's  thought. 
low  know  that  at  an  early  period  of  the  present  or  recent  epoch 
£arope  was  inhabited  by  a  i-ace  of  men  who  used  weapons  and 
olished  flint  and  other  hard  stones.  Tbese  men,  whom  we  c«ll 
o  of  Neolithic,  must  be  cai'efully  distinguished  from  the  far 
llfleolithic  savages  who  lived  before  the  last  great  glacial  period, 
ishipjied  the  vety  rude  stone  weapons  of  the  drift,  besides  etch- 
tirious  sketches  of  reindeers  and  mammoths  ou  horn  and  ivory, 
found  in  so  many  Fitjuch  cavea.  The  palaeolithic  men  belong 
ite  antiquity,  when  the  animals  which  roamed  over  Eui*o]>o  wera 
ifferent  types  from  those  which  now  inhabit  it,  and  when  a 
of  wholly  unvaried  siivages  spread  throughout  the  whole  stir- 
habitable  globe.  The  rough  hatchets  which  they  dropped  by 
of  the  Ganges  hardly  differ  at  all  from  tliose  which  they 
jy  the  banks  of  the  Somme  or  the  Thames,  But  the  Ncohtbic 
^hom  we  have  here  to  deal,  were  far  moi-o  advanced  in  iill 
and  had  progressed  a  long  way  on  the  upward  path  towards 
They  were  probably  coeval  with  ike  earliest  Egyptian 
so,  by  comparison  with  theii'  palteolithic  predecessors,  they 
ei^d  as  almost  modern  and  historical  pei-aonages.  No 
.rates  them  from  our  own  times,  as  the  last  glaeiation  of 
pra  separates  the  paleolithic  savages  from  them  and  from 
ill  find  their  sepulchres  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  the 
cromlechs  which  they  built  are  still  standing  m  our  imd&V. 
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Apparently,  tkey  continue*!  to  live  on,  and  to  uso  weapons  of  sto&e  i 
sivclj,  as  late  as  some  three  or  four  tliousand  years  since. 

In  stature  these  Neoliths  (for  we  may  aa  well  give  them  a 
were  short  and  broadly  built,  as  we  know  from  their  bones.    A  miaj 
^YB  feet  six  was  a  giant  among  them,  and  one  of  just  five  fiset 
acoonnted  short ;  while  some  of  tliem  resiched  only  to  four  feet  tea. 
great  many  indications  tend  to  identify  them  with  that  strangely 
i-ace,  tlie  Basques  of  the  Pyi-enees  ;  and,  if  this  identification  be  cor 
may  add  that  they  were  swarthy  people,  with   dark  hair  and 
black  ejes.     It  is  not  imlikely  that  the  small,  dark,  stumpy  little 
cans  belonged  to  the  same  stock. 

Most  of  our  knowle<lgc  of  the  NeoHths  is  derived  from  the  R^adj 
their  tombs  or  barrows,  of  which  a  large  number  may  still  be  fo* 
capping  the  green  summits  of  our  doM*ns,  or  standing  out  boldly  otti 
sky-line  of  our  upland  plains.     This  particular  elf-bolt  on  which  I j 
now  discoui'sing  came  from  the  cutting  where  the  new  road 
through  the  great  oval  tumulus  on  the  edge  yonder,  known  as 
Hill.     Each  such  tumidiis  is  tbe  burial-place  of  some  Keolithic  chi« 
and  it  casta  much  light  on  the  life  and  mode  of  thought  of 
who  built  it     The  barrows  in  question  consist,  as  a  rule, 
mound  or  heap  of  earth,  covering  and   enclosing  a  chambered 
They  were  constructed  by  building  first  a  hut  of  huge  un wrought 
set  on  edge,  and  then  placing  other  large  slabs  across  them  on  top. 
the  house  thus  formed,  which  probtibly  represented  the  home  of  the 
chieftain  dining  life,  they  Md  the  body  for  bunal,  in  a  crouching  | 
turc,  as  they  usually  slept.      Then  they  built  up  a  long  ent 
passage,  and  covered  the  whole  with  a  great  mound  of  loose 
Sometimee  they  put  a  few  large  atones  on  top  to  mark  the  place, | 
surrounded  the  whole  mound  with  a  wmU  find  a  ring  of  rude  ol 
many  in  number  as  the  enemies  whom  the  dead  chieftain  had 
Kit's  Co^  House  in  Kent  is  such  a  Neolithic  tomb,  uncovered 
exposed  to   view  by  the  removal  of  the  earth  which  once  formed] 
mouniL     On  the  WOtshire    and  Gloucestersliire  downs,   many 
remain  as  yet  intact ;  and  they  have  only  lately  been  opened  by 
antiquarian  research.* 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  luminous  investigations  into  primitive  ii 
help  us  to  underatand,  these  arrangements.     They  all  depend  uponj 
belief  iu  the  continued  existence  of  the  dead  man  or  hiH  ghost. 
tomb,"  says  Prof,  Boyd  Dawkins,  **  was  to  the  Neolithic  mind  as 
the  habitation  of  the  spirits  of  the  dead  as  the  hut  was  that  of  tlie  lii 
It  was  the  home  of  the  dead  chieftain,  and  the  OQDtre  into  whicli' 
members  of  the  family  or  clan  were  gi*adually  gathered,  and  where  th< 


•  I  owe  many  of  my  facU  to  Professor  Boyd  Dawkius's  interestiog  irorkoo 
Mm  in  Britain,  though  of  cour«e  he  must  &ot  be  huld  respoostble  lor  uj  ati 
deductions  which  I  draw  from  them. 
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ms  And  happy  life,  similar  to  that  which  they  enjoyed  on  the  eftrth," 
i,  when  the  Neolithic  chieftain  diud,  he  was  buried  wifch  all  his 
igingB.     His  aiTOwheada,  his  stone  hatchets,  and  his  cux)s  or  bowla 


mde  pottery  were  laid  by  his  side,  for  iise  in  the  world  of  spirit© ;  and 
wo  still  find  them  when  we  open  the  barrows  at  the  present  daj» 
iber  necklet  and  gold  trinkets  were  placed  on  his  corpse.     More- 
at  his  funeml  many  of  hi?  wives  and  slaves  were  put  to  death,  as 
stiil  are  in  Duhomey  and  in  the  South  Sea  Islan<l3,  in  order  that 
ghosts  might  accompany  him  to  the  spirit  world,  and  wait  upon 
IJLS  they  had  done  on  earth.     Their  cleft  skulls  may  yet  be  found 
the  unhurt  skeleton  of  the  deiid  chief.     Wild  boar,  deer,  pigs,  and 
were  alao  eaten  at  the  funenil  feast,  and  their  honea  were  placed  in 
unb  for  a  like  purpose,  that  the  ghost  might  hunt  their  ghosts  in 
iher  world.     Thus  the  chief  continued  to  live  on  in  his  grave  aa  he 
[lived  before,  surrounded  by  all  the  objects  which  he  needed,  and 
lea  stalking  abroad  at  night  to  viait  his  friends  in  dreams,  or  by 
aid  them  in  battle  against  their  enemies. 

I  this  all.  In  order  to  propitiate  the  ghost  or  to  obtain  ita 
mce  in  time  of  war,  offering?^  were  constantly  made  at  the  tomb. 
Blabs  in  the  stone  chambers  have  little  cups  or  hollows  on  their 
surface^  intended  to  hold  presents  of  meat  and  drink  for  the  spirit 
Such  offerings  to  the  dead  are  common  at  the  pi'esent  day 
all  saTage  tribes,  and  the  idea  which  dictates  tliem  is  exactly 
le  as  in  Neolithic  times.  We  shall  see  hereafter  that  gifts  are 
iffered  in  Europe  at  the  present  day  on  the  tombs  of  these  very , 
J^'toUthic  chieftains, 
far  we  seem  to  have  done  very  little  towards  identifying  the  elves 
prieA  with  the  Neolithic  ghosts.  But  we  can  easily  see  the  beginning 
le  transforming  process  when  we  remember  that  Europe  was  over- 
>me  four  thousand  years  since  by  a  new  and  intrusive  race,  the 
Cdta.  These  Celts  seem  at  first  to  have  been  themselves  armed 
stone  weapons,  but  at  a  very  early  date  they  learnt  to  manufacture 
>ns  of  bronze.  In  Britain  at  least,  and  probably  elsewherpj  the 
are  distinguished  from  the  etirUer  non-Aryan  race  as  a  bronze-using 
stone-using  people.  Now,  we  know  from  their  remains  that  the 
itive  Celts  were  a  tall  and  muscular  set  of  men,  very  different  in 
and  appearance  from  the  small  Neoliths,  into  whose  countiy 
came.  There  was  a  constant  warfai^  between  the  two  races,  and 
dy  the  Celts  spread  over  the  whole  of  Western  Europe,  either  m 
its  or  else  as  a  ruling  caste  settled  down  amongst  the  small  and 
ly  Iberians.  But  the  Celts  did  not  destroy  the  tombs  of  the  elder 
J,  though  these  are  different  in  shape  from  their  own  barrows. 
Ufly  would  have  been  afmid  to  do  so,  for  fear  of  bringing  upon  them- 
Hres  the  wrath  of  the  ghost.  Indeed,  superstitious  and  ignorant  people 
Hkywhere  are  very  chary  of  moving  or  desecrating  a  tumulus ;  and  so 
Hbeaitly  aa  1859,  a  farmer  in  the  Liie  o£  Man  oflered  a  heifer  aa  a  "burner . 
'      roL,  ujiL^^NO,  255*  \i^ 
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ofifeiing  at  a  barrow  near  Tynwald  Hill,  which  liad  bewi  latdjop 
by  Messrs*  Oliver  and  Oswald,  in  oilier  to  avert  the  anger  of  its 
pant  at  this  desecration.     In  this  way,  and  owing  to  theee  feeliiig 
tombs  of  the  Neolithic  age  have  been  generally  preaenred  as  obj« 
BuperstitiouB  dread  for  so  many  centuries  throughout  all  Westeaii  Eu 

And  now  cornea  in  the  genesis  of  the  myth.     As  the  ghosts 
haunted  these  Oiirly  tombs  were  small  and  swarthy,  they  came 
thought  of  as  a  little  [leople  who  dwelt  underground,  and  there  wi 
curious  utensils  of  stone  and  nmljer,  or  guarded  hidden  treasurer, « 
w©  know  are  sometimes  found  in  the  barrows.     And  as  the  tendfli 
for  myths  always  to  exaggerate,  so  that  tall  races  grow  into  giaiii 
small  races  grow  into  dwarfs,  tho  inhabittmtB  of  tho  Neolithic  tumuli 
to  be  regarded  as  a  very  tiny  set  of  spirits  indeed.     Moi'eover,  as 
of  a  hostile  though  conquered  lace,  they  were  dreaded  rather  th 
verenced,  and  they  Ixicame  objects  of  a  curious  but  not  very  intena 
Tlieir  small  size,  indeedj  aud  the  tnidition  of  their  helplessDCSS — ^1 
Iberians  wore  but  a  feeble  folk,  ill  protected  by  their  stone  hatcheU 
the  bron7,B  battle-axes  of  the  stui\ly  Celt — prevented  the   legend 
representing  them  tis  really  formidable ;  but  they  were  regarded  as 
root  of  all  \yeity  mischief  whatsoever.     It  was  they  who  curdll 
milk,  who  di'ied  up  the  teata  of  the  cows,  or  who  led  men  asti 
nights.     They  were  a  jealous  little  people,  too,  who  bore  ill- will  tfl 
any  man  that  spoke  h&dlj  of  them,  and  who  resented  any  slight  t4 
dignity  with  marked  ilbtemi>er.    They  made  the  children  sick, 
plagued  the  ciittle  with  muiTains.     They  spoilt  the  water  in  tha 
and  they  burnt  up  the  corn  in  the  tields.     In  short,  they  did 
harm  that  hostile  ghosts  could  do,  con^sideriog  their  small  statu 
theii-  consei^uently  flight  power  of  doing  active   injury.       Henoi 
were  propitiated  as  far  as  possible  by  the  Celts,  and  by  the  later 
such   as  the  English,  who  learnt  the  Celtic   superstitions   from 
WelKh  slaves. 

To  these  small  undergi-ound  spirits  the  names  of  elves  and 
came  to  be  applied.    The  brat  is  the  truo  Teutonic  word ;  the 
LatLQ  form,  used  by  the  Romanised  Celtic  luoes  to  translate  some 
word.     It  is  dei-ived  fi-om  the  Latin  Faia,  or,  as  some  will  hav^  it 
Fatum,*     Thw  Pi-oven^*al  form  is  Fada^  and  the  Fi-ench  is  Fee,     TH 
Normau-Englitih  equivalent  is  Faif  ]  but  we  now  more  generally  n 
word  Fahify  which  is  of  course  originally  a  collective  form, 
kingdom  or  tribe  of  Fays.     All  these  Romance  words,  however 
really  nothing  to  do  with  the  origin  of  the  myth,  because  they 
late  translations,  adopted  by  the  Celts  of  Gaul  and  Spain  as  the  1] 
Latin  equivalents  for  a  native  word,  when  they  lost  their  own  bmg 


♦  This  liittcr  dcrivnilon  is  iipj>flrently  accepted  by  most  folk4oiiBts;  but  I 
i  ta  philological  corrDCtDesi  looke  doubtful*    According  to  all  analogy,  fk  f 
to  fata,  nut  io  fat  ua. 
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one  important  fact  to  note  is  this,  that  these  names  cluster  most 

about  the  Neolithic  tombs  and  the  objects  found  in  them.   Many 

lie  interments  took  place  in  caves  j  and  snch  a  cave  is  known  in 

i^al  France  by  the  name  of  Trucm  deis  Fadm,  and  in  French* 

districts  a«  Grotif.  tlt^a  Feet.   Stone  avenues  or  monoiiths  of  the 

age  are  constantly  cjiUed  Pierres  ties  Fies,     The  gi'eat  dolmen  at 

:er  (Morbihan)  bears  in  Breton  the  name  of  Manne-er-H*roek 

probably  gives  us  the  true  CbUic  word — and  in  French  that  of 

<lc  la  Fee,    Tn  Kngliind  and  iu  Sweden  similar  pillars  or  crom- 

known  as  i3lf-&toue8.  Country  people  call  flint  anxiws^  such  us  that 

I  hold  in  my  hand,  by  the  name  of  elf  shots,  elf-darts,  or  elf-bolts; 

>ne  hatchets  are  constantly  spoken  of  as  fairy  axes»     If  we  put 

ler  all  these  facts,  as  well  as  the  underground  life  of  the  fairies,  and 

rioQS  objects  they  are  supposed  to  frame,  wc  cim  hardly  i*esLst  the 

toe  that  the  elves  realjy  represent  the  ghostii  in  the  Neolithiatomba, 

^airy  land,"  says  Mr.  Wright,  "  was  generally  descriljed  as  situatetl 

the  surface  of  our  earth."     One  of  its  entrances  was  the  Peak 

of  Dei'byshire — a  known  place  of  intermont  in  the  stone  age. 

popular  belief,"  Mr.  Kemblo  tells  us,  **  was  tliat  bm'ied  treasure 

by  spells,  and  loaded  with  a  cui-se  which  would  chng  to  the 

The  significance  of  these  ideas  is  obvious. 

the   petty   superstitions   connected  with  stone   implements   or 

point  in  the  same  direction.     For  instance,  it  is  well  known 

*  elves  make  children  ill,  and  this  is  a  common  feature  of  all 

spirits,  the  ghosts  of  actual  or  historical  euemies.     Near  Linde, 

reden,  is  an  e^u'th-fast  stone  or  monolith,  marking  the  tomb  of  a 

lie  chief,  and  known,  jis  usual,  by  the  naiiiu  of  the  elf-stone.     On 

upper  sui-face  are  six  small  holes,  oi-iginally  made  to  receive  the 

to  the  ghost  from  Ids  own  people.     Nowadays,  when  a  child  is 

AS  they  Siiy,  **  elf-struck,"  the  women  of  the  village  visit  this 

smear  the  holes  with  fat  or  butter,  and  place  in  them,  as  offerings, 

rag  dolls.     There  can   be  little  doubt  that  these  rag  dolls  are  the 

of  human  victims,  once  sacrificed  at  tlie  tomb  to  appease  the 

i'who  sent  the  pestilence.     Near  Enkoping  is  a  similar  rock  with  a 

tped  hole,  known  as  the  Elf-pot.     The  women  of  the  neighbour- 

:e  a  visit  to  the  spot  every  Thursday,  to  anoint  the  elf-pot  for 

with  hog's  lard,  and  to  ofter  in  it  a  pin  or  some  other  object  of 

value.     In  both  these  cases  we  have  relics  of  the  propitiation  due 

itile  ghust.     At  Miuchin  Hampton  in  Gloncestei-shire  there  is  an 

standing  stone  or  menhir  called  the  Long  Stone,  whieli  stands 

ffllight  elevation,  the  remnant,  as  i)r.  Thm'nam  tbinks,  of  a  Neolithic 

Near  the  bottom  of  this  stone  is  a  natural  perforation  through 

I,  not  many  years  since,  children  used  to  he  passed  for  the  cure  or 

ition  of  measles  and  whooping-cough.     In  this  instance  we  have  a 

anticipatoiy  precaution,  a  numinal  devotion  of  the  children  "to  1\\^ 

I  in  order  to  appease  their  dlgmty,  and  so  pi^  vent  them  from  BQii!^^iL^ 
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diseases.     The  Kolod  etonea  of  Oomwall  are  similarly  emplo; 
India  Bvicli  holed  atones  are  oommon,  and  are  used  in  jtist  the 

Rude  pillars  of  Neolithic  age,  with  the  little  cap-fihaped 
mentioned  above,  occur  all  over  the  Continent,  from  the 
Scandinavia,  and  are  known  as  "fairy  cujm,"  "elf-cups,"  "marmi 
diabk"  •  and  '*  stones  of  the  dead,"  To  the  present  day,  they  «r 
iSlled  with  butter  or  hird  by  the  j^easantry.  The  "foreign 
at  Stonehenge  has  two  such  oivities  cut  in  its  surface.  OoctI 
these  essentially  heathen  objects  have  been  Christianised  by  the  « 
of  an  emblem.  **  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Niemegk-in-der-M 
Prussia,"  says  Mr,  Boyd  Dawfcius,  •*  there  is  a  holed  stone  bea^ 
name  of  Bischofs-atein,  and  the  figure  of  a  cross  and  of  a  cap. " 
less  than  twenty-seven  churches  in  Prusnia,  tind  two  in  Swede! 
holes  have  Ijoen  made  in  the  walls  of  churches  after  they  were  bai 
the  town  of  Griefiswalt!  it  used  formerly  to  be  the  pi-actice  to  get  rid  < 
and  otliPr  maladies  by  blowing  into  them.  Sometimes  they  beai 
of  having  been  recently  filled  with  ^rea,He."  The  significance  of  t3i€ 
when  placed  beside  those  alraidy  mentioned,  can  hardly  bemistaki 
when  we  consider  the  frequency  with  which  Christian  churcfi 
been  built  above  previously  sacred  sites,  I  cannot  resist  the  sq 
that  the  holed  stones  in  these  churches  may  really  be  old  Neolithi 
menfe  worked  into  the  walls.  In  Sweden,  according  to  M.  Hil( 
they  are  still  called  elf-stones,  and  the  otferings  placed  in  tl 
definitely  said  to  be  intended  for  the  olves.  **  Tlie  cup- stones,"  i 
Dawkina  again,  **  are  .still  pointc<l  out  to  the  stranger  on  the  mo 
Eyam,  Derbyshire,  and  they  were  used  for  offerings  when  thi 
was  desolated  by  the  Plagup."  Here,  as  ever,  we  find  the  elvesj 
as  hostile  spirita,  who  send  pestilence,  but  who  may  be  propit 
offerings,  often  of  a  ridiculouj^ly  slight  character. 

Thei«  is  one  way,  however,  of  keeping  in  check  not  only  gb 
elves,  but  living  men  as  well.  If  you  i>os8ess  any  object  beloj 
your  enemy, you  are  able  to  charm  or  bewitch  him  with  it;  for 
of  his  spirit  or  personality  is  inherent  in  it,  and  by  meanfi  of  thi«i 
you  become  master  of  all  hi.s  actions.  Ilence  a  lock  of  the  victi 
or  a  paring  of  his  nail  is  of  great  use  in  witchcraft,  to  give  vol 
over  the  person  bewitched  ;  and  some  object  belonging  to  the  vi 
at  least  bis  full  and  proper  name,  is  absolutely  I'equisite  for  th< 


•  In  ChristtAa  times  (be  devil  Ima  inherited  proprietary  rights  in  mu 
trtiidi  ODcebelonijeei  tr>  the  elve^.  The  Chiireh  regarded  them  as  oril  spiritfli, 
are  coostanLly  spoken  of  Ufl  fiiinda  or  demons.  Hence,  most  oamee  vlj 
contained  the  tiLle  of  llio  elves  liave  been  tramferred  to  the  derll.  This  w  I 
of  many  among;  tho  DeviTs  Dvlces,  DeTil's  Jumps,  and  Devil's  Ptiticlibtf 
Mattered  over  England ;  tliougli  llieso  are  doubtless  in  some  ca«€s  doe  to 
gods.  "  Bnemonrs ''  \s  the  regular  namo  for  tho  fairies  in  the  ecclesiiistical 
ADglo-Sdxou  writt'iB.  Tho  "denls"of  witchcraft  aro  Qudoabtedly  idoo 
the  drcs. 
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rizard,  So,  too,  we  Europeans  give  loeks  of  our  hair,  and  the 
give  fiDger-naila,  to  fi'icDds  as  a  pledge  or  keepsake :  and  by  bo 
e  put  oui'selvea  in  tlieir  power,  and  express  oiir  perfect  confidence 
r  good-wiU,  Superstitious  people  burn  their  nail- parings,  leHt 
ould  fall  into  tlie  bands  of  an  enemy.  In  thk  way,  then,  it 
poesible  to  control  the  elves,  by  gaining  possession  of  something 
Doe  bdonged  to  them  :  and  hence  the  origin  of  the  superstitious 
attached  to  stone  weapons  throughout  Europe.  Dr.  JMitcbell,  in 
resting  work  on  ?7*c  Past  in  thm  Present  gives  a  gi-apbic  account 
onour  still  paid  in  Scotland  to  the  flint  aiTOwheads,  which  are 
^erO}  and  aU  over  Europe,  us  elf-bolts,  or  faiiy-shots.  They  ai*e 
1  to  protect  the  person  who  owns  them  from  disease,  from  loss  of 
md  from  petty  misfortunes  :  exactly  the  sort  of  naiiJchief  known 
iTOugbt  by  the  elves.  They  have  been  worn  as  charms  in  all 
^  they  sometimes  fonn  the  central  pendant  or  amulet  of  the 
necklaces  found  in  Etruscan  tombs.  As  the  Etruscans  were 
m  all  probability'  of  Iberian  or  Euakarian  origin — -an  isolated 
Keolithic  people,  surrouuded  by  Aiyan  neighbours— this  case 
ooked  upon  as  most  closely  connected  with  ancestor-wui'shipj  the 
the  charm  being  to  gain  the  aid  of  dead  chieftains,  rather  than 

f  avert  their  anger.  To  the  present  day,  camelian  necklaces 
by  the  Bosnian  peai>ants  in  the  &hape  of  thena  same  arrowheads. 
[its  chipped  from  the  monoliths  of  Stonelienge  aj  e  also  believed  to 
znagLcal  virtues,  especially  against  toad.s,  which  are  imivensally 
led  as  uncanny  animak  connected  witli  elves,  witches,  and  other 
of  evO.  Flint-flakes,  in  like  manner,  used  as  knives  in  Neolithic 
Rve  been  employed  as  amulets  T*y  later  race's.  They  are  constantly 
ID  tombs  of  Teutonic  date,  to  protect  the  ghost  against  hostile 
luid  according  to  M,  de  Mortillet,  they  ai*e  found  in  Merovingian 
under  cii-cumstances  which  clearly  show  them  to  have  been 
\  as  chai-m.s.  They  haveaUo  been  discovered  in  Celtic  tombs  of  the 
age  at  Weston-super-Mare  and  in  Thanet.  Tims  the  imixjrtance 
elf-bolt  and  the  fairy  knives  is  recognibcd  wherever  the  fairy 
tion  exists  or  has  existed. 

I  XDoro  curious  are  the  notion*;  of  luck  connected  with  the  polished 
ktchete.  In  England  and  Scotland  these  are  uuiveisally  known  [xs 
•bolts ;  tliat  is  to  say,  bult«  or  darts  of  the  god  Thunor,  more 
r  to  most  of  us  in  his  Scandinavian  dress  as  Thor.  The  words 
and  Thunder  are  absolutely  identical,  the  name  of  the  god  and 
Ig  being  the  same  in  Anglo-Saxon. f     In  Germany  and  Scandi- 

rbapis  the  neolithic  ttri»^  \\\<^  thfir  niod(*rii  descendaoti  in  Ir^laadr  waged  a 
ring  warfuro  ly  houghing  catllc  At  ftoy  rate,  injiirieB  to  cows  and  horgcs 
^t  attributed  to  the  fmries. 

b  intmsiTe  d  in  the  modern  word  comes  ihtougb  the  genitive  Thunres  or 
Bqxie  cases;  and  it  is  tJixis  pxactlj  eniilogous  to  cendrt^jA cinder ixxsmcitttTcmt 

■ruw,  and  lo  the  Qrce^  (tvffrot  for  atterot  frop  (wer*  m 

: i 
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navia  they  are  known  as  Thors  hammers  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  i 
the  hummer  with  which  Thor  ia  ftrmed  in  the  myths  is  derived  1 
the  idea  suggested  by  stone  hatchets.     '^  Thnnor,*'  says  an  Anglo-l 
poem,  "will  thresh  thera  with  his  fiery  axe."     Tlie  Teutons  piclradi 
these  polishes!  objects,  evidently  works  of  art,  but  not  made  by  any 
with    whom   they   were   acquainted;    and    they   came  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  must  be  divinely  wrought,  and  must  be  bolte 
the    thunder-god    hurled    down,   fiery    red,  from    the    imgry 
Hemce,  as  Dr.  Mitchell  toils  u.s,  such  tlumderbolta  are  kept  in  hot«»l 
Scotland   to  protect  them   against   lightning.     If  you   hare  in 
possession  a  weapon  of  the  goil  Thor,  you  arc  able  to  hold  him  in 
and  prevent  him  from  hurting  you.     It  is  noticeable  that  this 
tion  is  most  rife  in  the  Scfindinavian  districts  of  Caithness,  Snt 
and  the  Isles,  though  it  has  spread,  thence  over  the  whole  of 
But  mixed  with  this  late  and  Teutonic  form  of  belief,  there  is  an  > 
and  imderlying  Celtic  form.    The  thunderbolts  or  stone  axes  are  tioti 
useful  against  lightning,  they  ai-e  also  kept  aa  charms  to  heal  the  ack  i 
to  avert  the  evil  eye  from  men  and  beasts ;  that  ia  to  say,  to  counteract  i 
bad  influence  of  the  fairies,     Hei"e  we  clearly  see  the  oh!er  elf  1 
mingled  with  the  newer  Teutonic  mythology.     Even  thunder  itself^ 
supposed  to  be  due  in  part  to  the  elves  ;  for  example,  Ariel  hurleil 
ning  at  the  ship  in  the   T^^mppsf^  and  their  habit  of  turning  milk 
points  in  the   same  direction.     Dr.    Mitchell  specially   mentions 
Btone  hatchets  are  supposed  to  prevent  the  milk  of  cows  fi-om  drying' 
and  we  know  that  this  practice  of  drying  up  milk  is  one  of  the  fa^ 
tricks  of  the  elves.*     "  In  Greece,"  says   Mr.  Dawkins,  **  the 
ones  were  used  as  amulets,  and  imitations  of  them  w^ere  made  in  sardt 
and  c&melian.      Some  evon  of  the  larger  ones  liave  b*>en  perforat 
8uspen.sion."     A   small  jade   nxe  found   in   Egypt  htL**   botli  its 
engraved  with  Gnostic  charms  in  the  debased  Greek  chjiracter 
in  Alexandria  during  the  third  and  fourth  centiu-ies.     I  am  incline 
think,  iiidetnl,  that  all  the  mystic  vii'tues  attached  to  jade  in  early 
are  really  dtie,  not  to  the  material,  but  U*  the  fact  of  its  being  Trori 
into  the  beat  and  handsomest  Neohthic  Aveapons*     The  posseedoo 
jade  hatchet  would  thus  be  peculiarly  important,  as  giving  the 
control  over  sin  exceptionally  gi-eat  and  j>owerful  ghost. 

From  thej4e  causes,  and  from  othei-s  which  will  come  to  be  menti( 
hereafter,  the  character  of  the  fairies  gi-admilly  improved,     from 
first,  their  small  size  made  them  comparatively  harmless;  and,  as 
possession  of  an  amulet  practically  turned   them  from  spiteful 
enemies  into  familiars  and  assistants,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  they 

*  The  hedgehog  is  spucially  connected  trilh  fatriea  (05  in  the  Tampt^  ^ 
Midsummer  Nighfs  Drmm)y  and  it  Btill  has  tho  roputation  of  sacking  eowi'lBitt*' 
they  lift  an  tho  ground. 
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row  almost  beneficent  in  temper,  though  remaining  to  the  last 
rous  and  frolicsome.  In  coimtiy  places  they  were  always  more 
treaded,  and  this  dread  eaue^cd  tliem  to  bo  spoken  of  in  euphe- 
^rms,  as  the  *Mittl6  people,"  and  the  '*good  people,"  which  latter 
pn  strikingly  remmds  us  of  the  Latin  mam\'r,  **  the  kind  ones." 
hemism  may  often  have  been  accepted  literally,  and  so  may  have 
io  gain  for  the  fairies  a  better  character ;  but  two  other  causes 
ire  largely  co-operated  in  producing  this  effect.  In  the  fii^t  place, 
Qan  mnrirs  were  certiiiidy  anceatml  ghosts,  the  spirits  of  dead 
Bnly  recognised  as  such ;  and  when  we  recollect  that  many  of 
ians  lived  on  into  Celtic  and  English  times — for  the  dark-haired 
|f  Wales  and  Irolanrl,  as  well  as  of  many  country  districts  in 
I,  retain  unmistakable  evidence  of  mixed  Iberian  blood — it  seems 
Ucely  that,  in  the  mouths  of  one  cectiou  of  the  community  at 
e  term  "good  folks"  might  really  mean  what  it  says—helpful 
kl  spirits :  the  lower  and  enslaved  classes  might  look  upon  the 
So  some  extent  as  fiiendly  ghosts,  while  their  masters  looked 
em.  a2  Bpiteftd,  though  impotent,  enemies.  We  know  that  witch- 
bioh  IB  closely  connected  with  the  elf  supei-stition,  has  always 
ictiaed  by  the  very  lowest  class,  and  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws  it 
ally  mentioned  as  a  crime  peculiar  to  seifs.  In  the  second  place, 
leeaion  of  some  object  which  hat!  once  belonged  to  the  elves  was 
inon  that  many  persons  mui^b  have  had  the  elvas  in  their  power, 
regarded  them  in  the  liglit  of  mere  auxiliaries  or  familiar  spirits. 
It  fair)'  tales  the  presence  of  the  fairy  is  secured  by  rubbing  a 
^a  ring  or  amulet  :  the  former  being,  perhaps,  one  of  the  stone 
►whorls  still  BO  much  reverenced  in  Scotland.  In  this  way  the 
some  to  be  almost  friendly,  and  are  so  thought  of  in  our  nursery 

Kevertheless,  to  the  last,  the  spiteful  element  remains.  The 
bo  is  slightetl  by  not  being  invited  to  a  birth,  at  wliich  her 
B  was  indispensable,  always  revenges  herself  in  some  way  or 
and  even  the  fairy  godmother,  the  elf  who  too*  present  at  the 
^d  who  is  rendered  friendly  by  the  possession  of  some  chann — Jis 
[erella — ^yet  often  uses  her  power  to  do  some  piece  of  ill-will  to  the 
B  of  her  proteijL  Shakspeare's  fairies,  who  fairly  represent  the  ordi- 
ttglish  tradition,  are  always  mischievous,  and  sometimes  ilhnatnred. 
I  a  docile  slave  to  Praspero  5  bat  he  causes  the  shipwreck,  and  he 
\  Caliban  with  pains  and  pinches  ;  he  misleads  the  dninken  con- 
rs  into  the  morass^  and  snatches  away  the  tables  in  the  form  of  a 

The  pretended  fairies  in  the  Merrtf  Wive«  of  Wiml^^r  pinch 
If  black  and  blue.     Puck,  *'  that  shrewd  and  knavish  sprite,"  iB 


tSkim  milk^  &nd  somatimea  labour  in  the  qneri], 
ADd  bootlpsa  makes  tba  breatbleas  houHewife  churn, 
And  Homettmo  make  the  drink  to  bear  orj  barm, 
HisleMd  night  waaderers,  l&ughiag  at  iheir  hiirna. 
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Queen  Mab 


Plats  the  manei  of  htxtsoB  in  the  niglit. 

And  biikes  the  clf-I^Dcks  in  fuul,  Bluttish  hairs, 

^Vhich,  once  untanglcil,  much  mi&furtune  bodes. 


Indeed,  all  tbe  fuiiy  passages  in  Shakspeare  are  worth  reading  i 
connection,  both  for  their  obvious  traces  of  mischief  and  for  itm 
of  the  fairies  to  cbildbirtii. 

It  has  been  ohjec-ted,  however,  that  the  Mtiea  are  often  re 
as  workers  in  metal.  This  is  jierfectly  tnie ;  but  I  think  it  *li 
really  toll  a^^ainst  the  view  I  have  been  trying  to  enforce.  The 
tion  of  the  elf  superstitian  is  rather  complex,  and  Bome  light  is 
npon  its  hiter  stages  by  these  very  traditions  of  metallurgy.  The 
there  are  a  great  many  orders  of  sphits,  representing  many 
layers  or  strata  of  ghost«,  hostile  or  friendly,  aU  mixed  up 
later  times  under  the  single  designation  of  faiiiea.  Under  the 
of  courtly  Norman  literature,  this  one  Romance  word  has  all  but 
pletely  blotted  out  the  memory  of  our  earlier  native  English  elvea, 
of  the  still  mom  primitive  Celtic  legends;  the  Berbyslure  pi 
Teutonic  water-nixes,  the  wierds  and  fiends  and  monf-ters  of 
vian  belief,  have  all  merged  in  modem  England  into  the  one 
myth  of  the  fairies.  !Now,  it  is  quite  possible  to  show  that  there  hM 
on  historical  mixtui-o  of  this  sort.  Thus,  the  legend  of  Wayland  Sniitli 
one  which  occui-s  all  over  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  Europe,  and  vi 
is  demonstrably  eaidier  in  origin  than  the  English  colonisation  of  Britail 
But  in  England  it  is  looilised  at  Wayland  Smith's  Cave  on  tlxe  Ber 
Hills ;  and  this  so-called  cave  is  really  a  Neolithic  chambered  tomb, 
iact  is,  the  English  when  they  came  to  Britain  were  already  in  the 
of  worshipping  at  tumuli  and  standing  stones,  which  marked  the  pv 
of  their  own  chieftains.  Probably  they  had  largely  forgotten  the  o: 
reason  of  such  worship,  and  had  come  to  look  ujwn  all  barrows 
monoliths  as  in  themselves  sacred  objects,  the  dwelling-place  of  gods  at 
demigods.  The  Welsh,  wiiom  they  conquered  and  enslaved,  also  nf^ 
renoed  such  moumls  and  stone  circles,  some  of  them  being  the  tombarf 
Celtic  chiefs,  and  containing  bronze,  iron,  and  gold  objects,  while  othei» 
were  those  of  theii"  Neolithic  predecessors,  and  contained  only  objecti  o< 
jK>lished  stone — ^jade,  jasper,  amber — and  more  mrely,  perhaps,  goli 
The  English  readily  adopted  all  thase  holy  spots,  and  we  know  ^ 
many  Anglo-Saxon  Baci"ed  sites  were  identical  wiih  those  of  the  cod* 
quered  Britons,  The  surviving  British  slaves,  half^Christianiaed  * 
wholly  haithon  as  they  wei'e,  would  continue  to  worship  at  thi* 
sites  ;  and  fi-esh  interments  of  Anglo-Saxons  would  give  them  renewtid 
Kuictity  in  the  eyes  of  the  conquerors.  Nay,  it  is  certain  that  marf 
tumuli  actually  contain  interments  of  all  three  ages,  thus  showing  tint 
the  ?acj^  places  continued  sacred,  without  intermission,  from  on©  o^  ^^ 
another.  Indeed,  most  of  the  moots  of  English  hundreds,  as  lilr.  Gommo 
bus  recently  shown,  were  lidd  at  bwii^4  \jv:«»  ot  %\»Mm^  ^Xonea  of 
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pro-CoUio  date;  and  the  hundretl  court  of  the  hundred  of  Stone  as- 
ibles  to  this  day  at  a  Neolithic  tomb,  the  procoedings  being  ope  ed 
pouring  a  bottle  of  port  wine  over  the  monolith,  which  b  a  sui-vival 
the  primitive  sacriJice  to  our  own  times.  Such  an  unwr ought  stone 
8  worshipped  at  HyettoH,  representing  Heracles  **  after  the  ancient 
mmr"  and  thirty  similar  ptoncs  were  reverenc^  by  the  Plmrajans. 
«^>hrastus  describes  '*  the  superstitious  man  "  as  taking  out  his  phial 
poor  oil  on  the  anointed  stones  in  the  street,  while  many  such  stones 
)  «till  covered  with  grease  by  the  peasantry  in  Ireland  in  tmr  own 


Anotlier  example  of  the  tenacity  of  such  pnraitive  traditions  is  given 

^r.  Boyd  Dawkins*     He  tolls  us  that  a  certain  caim  near  Mold,  in 

Wales,  known  as  Bryn-yr-Etlyllon,  the  goblin  or  fairy  hill,  was 

to  be  haunted,  and  a  spectre  was  said  to  have  been  seen  enter- 

caini  clad  in  golden  armour*    This  story  was  of  course  a  survival 

notion  that  the  cairn  was  the  home  of  the  dead  chieftain,  frcm 

his  ghost  i^ued  from  time  to  time  into  tlie  upper  world.     But  in 

the  caii-n  was  opened,  and  there,  sure  enough,  beneath  300  cartloads 

les,  the  explorers  came  upon  a  skeleton  wearing  a  beautiful  gold 

let  of  Etruscan  workmauship.     The  tomb  was  of  the  Iron  Age,  and 

i  tradition  of  this  golden-armoured  ghost  must  have  becu  handed  down 

le  neighbourhood  from  the  date  of  its  erection  to  the  present  century. 

we  can  easily  see  how,  especially  after  the  introduction  of 

lity,  the  distinction  between  Neolithic,  Celtic,  and  Anglo-Saxon 

might  readily  die  out;  the  moi^a  so  as  relics  of  the  Keolitliic  and 

population  lived  on  under  all  changes  of  dynasty  in  our  island. 

Church  regarded  honoum  paid  to  all  alike  as  "heathendom,"  and 

Anglo-Saxon  laws  severely  condemn  woi*ship  offered  to  stones,  or 

or  dead  men.*     But  the  popular  belief  continued  unaRected,  and 

I  frequent  repetition  of  these  law.s  shows  that  the  respect  jmid  to  the 

was  in  no  way  diminished.     Our  ancestoi*8,  however,  were  not 

to  make  those  miniite  distinctions  between  long  barrows   and 

barrowti,  between  Eu^kariau,  Celtic,  and  Teutonic  gi-ives,  which 

are  mudo  by  modem  antiquaries.     Accordingly,  all  early  monuments 

uj  came  to  be  spoken  of  as  elfiu   stones;    and  one  such  stone   in 

Lland  has  given  its  name  to  a  place,  and  tbrough  the  phice  to  the 

sily  of  Elphinstone.     So  the  elves  grew  in  the  popular  imagination 

little  undergi'ouud  beings*  wbo  wrought  weapons  and  ornaments  of 

w,  amber,  bronze,  irorj,  or  gold,  and  who  came  out  to  dance  nt  night 

ty.    Any  little  object  found  underground  was  at  once  attributed  to 

their  handicraft ;  and  even  some  very  small  tolmcco  pipes  of  the  seven- 

E'Qaicuf)que  grana  oombusscrit  in  loco  ubi  mortuus  est  horao,"  &c.  (Arcbbishop 
rht'i  CtmfeAsionah).    *'  Heathenship  is  ihat  rona  worship  stonos,  or  any  kiad  of 
'f**'  (Cnut's  Laws),    Eudgars  Liiws  forbid  ''  miin-worehJppiDg,  iind  irco'Trorshipping, 
itoDc-uorshipping,  and  that  devira  croft  whereby  childreu  Arc  dxawo  through  tho 
tii>'*    Many  other  instftaces  might  be  quested,  if  neoeeeary, 
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teenth  centuiy,  once  manufactured  at  Amesbury,  and  now  often  dog' 
in  gardens  or  ploughed  out  in  fields,  ai*©  known  to  labourera  bjf 
name  of  fairy  pipes.    "  The  fairj  origin  of  such  pipes,"  says  Kr.  81 
"  was  a  popular  belief  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland." 

Among  the  monuments  thus  iisaociatad  with  the  fairiee  we  mi 
the  great  stone  circles  of  Stonehenge,  Avebury,  and  other  places, 
real  date  is  still  undecided.     Tlies^,  as  well  as  the  monoliths,  w< 
stones.     Hence  axxjse  a  connection  between  fairies  and  circles — n 
lion  shown  in  the  still  surviving  idea  that  fairies  always  dance  in  %; 
Nor  must  we  forget  that  dancing  has  a  siicred  meaning  amoz 
savage  or  barbarous  races,  and  that  these  sacred  dances  are  often  di 
There  is  even  some  reason  to  bi*lieve  that  dancing  may  have  formed 
of  the  religious  services  at  Stonehenge  f»nd  the  other  megalithic  circli 
for  one  Welsh  name  of  the  old  monument  is  "  the  great  choir  of  Britih 
and  the  Celtic  word  translated  choir  is  from  the  same  root  as  the 
(or  rather  Greek)  c^torus^  which  of  course  implies  the  notion  of 
Geoffrey  of  jVIonmouth,  tuo,  calls  it  the  Giant's  Dance;  and  th< 
is  a  M^ortlilens  authority  iis  to  fj\cts,  being,  indeed,  a  most  unscnipi 
romancer,  he  may  at  Icsist  be  quoted  in  e\d(lenc6  ft**  to  a  popular 
the  counectiou  of  dancing  with  Stonehenge.    Moreover,  around  tl 
circles  there  is  often  a  circular  mound  or  earthwork  ;  and  these 
being  associated  by  tradition  w^th  the  elves,  would  naturally  si 
notion  that  the  so-called  fairy  lings^ plots  of  gi'een  grass,  growing 
gromid  manured  by  concentric  hiyei*s  of  decaying  fungi — were  caused 
the  fairies  in  their  dances.     As  the  vast  majority  of  barrows  in  Bi 
are  round,  not  long  or  oval,  the  circuLar  shape  woidd  be  tirmly  conn* 
with  the  elf  supei-stition  in  the  minds  of  men.     The  "disk-shaped 
iH>ws*'  of  Dr.  Thurnam   would  especially  strengthen  this  conn( 
l>etween  rings  on  the  grass  and  tumuli,  because  they  consist  of  rot 
rims  exactly  like  a  "fairy  ring,"  slightly  raised  above  the  snrroimding_ 
level.     Thus  would  arise  the  notion  of  the  fnirieB  coming  out  by 
to  dance  in  circles,  hand-in-hand  with  one  another,  wliich  forms 
the  most  permanent  and  prominent  poi^tion  of  the  popular  belief  or 
dition.    Even  the  huts  of  the  prehistoric  a\ge  were  circular,  and  the  stone" 
circles  are  probably  merely  huge  huts  for  the  dea<l  chieftains. 

It  is  a  signific^int  fact  that  the  belief  in  fairies  is  most  rife  in  the 
most  thoroughly  Celtic  portions  of  our  islands  —Wales,  Devon  and  Coni* 
wall,  Derbyshire,  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  Tbeae  hk 
also  the  pails  where  the  Euskarian  or  Iberian  population  has  most 
largely  survived ;  and  it  is  in  these  districts  that  the  fairies  most  retain 
their  primitive  characteristic  as  mischievous  people,  injuring  cattle  and 
causing  Kiekness  .among  children.  Here,  too,  the  use  of  faiiy  charms  to 
counteract  such  miscbit'f,  the  hoarding  of  elfin,  shots  and  thunderboltci, 
and  the  employment  of  euphemistic  or  Loneiliatory  language  about  the 
"  good  people,"  is  general.  In  Teutonic  England,  on  tlie  other  handf  thfl 
fairies  have  dwindled  into  mere  pretty  poetic  fimcies  enshrined  in  child* 


I,  and  maile  beautiful  by  the  genius  of  Sbakspearo ;  their  mis- 
18  become  mere  playful  tricksineas.  Yet  even  in  Teutonic  England, 
ilj  in  early  times,  many  tnices  of  fairy  worship  and  propitiation 
Igered  on,  in  which  it  is  diiBcult  to  disentangle  the  element  of 
r-worship  from  the  element  of  propitiatory  eaci-illees  to  hostile 
BThere  was  an  early  English  family  of  ^Iflngs,  or  descendants 
Bres;  and  they  have  Itft  their  timc-ea  at  Alpiiiugton  io  Devon, 
Hl  in  Gloucest^ir,  Somerset,  and  Devon,  and  Alvin^hnm  in 
I.  But  all  these  countiea  are  noticejtVile  for  the  largp  jirofMirtion 
karian  blood  which  they  still  retain  *  and  so  these  sous  of  the 
lay  really  be  Anglicised  duns  of  primitive  elfitih  descent.  The 
slf,  an  elf,  occnrs  constantly  in  Anglo-Saxon  immes  ;  and  it  may 
jferenoe  either  to  the  ancestral  spirits,  or  to  the  notion  that  the 
nnst  be  propitiated  by  being  invited  to  the  birth  of  a  child.  Thas 
'C  the  name  vElf-gifu  (usually  modernised  into  EIgiva)»  mp^ining 
ift  of  the  elves,"  just  aa  CJodgifu  (simihirly  tortui-ed  into  Godiva) 
'*  the  gift  of  God."  Alfred,  originally  ^Elf-red,  mciins  "  the  rede 
\Bse\)  of  the  elves."  ^Ifric  is  elf-rich  ;  atid  .d^^lfstan,  a  very 
int  name,  is  the  elf-stone.  ^Elfgar,  ^-Elflieah  (St  Alphege), 
©,  ^Ifmaer,  ^^illfnoth,   ^Ifsige,    ^Ifweard,    and  yElfwine    aixj 

in  the  same  manner;  the  la-st  three  mean  respectively,  elf 
,  elf  protection,  and  fiiond  of  the  elves — all  of  them  names  pi«g- 
ith  meaning.  We  see  their  full  significance  when  we  put  them 
■  side  with  other  names  compounded  with  sfan^  a  stone,  such  as 
tan,  noble  stone  ;  Wulfstan,  wolf  stone;  Punstan,  Eilhstan, and 
tan.  All  show  the  long  survival  of  the  ancient  elf  and  atone 
»,  whose  relics  are  to  be  found  in  our  midst  to  the  pi'csent  day. 
Isle  of  Skye,  monoliths  exist  in  almost  everj'  pariiih,  and  libations 
are  still  poured  out  upon  tliem,  doubtless  to  prevent  the  dr}^ing 
le  cows'  udders  ;  and  in  Ireland,  to  a  very  late  period,  the  ftiiries 
irmally  invited  on  the  occ^iwsion  of  a  biith,  lest  they  might  injure 
id  thi-ough  spite  at  the  neglect  shown  to  their  dignity  by  not  in- 
I  them  of  the  event. 

the  other  hand,  it  is  worth  notioe  that  mention  is  made  in  Anglo- 
ivorks  of  hostile  spirits  which  harm  men  and  beasts,  though,  of 
not  under  the  heathen  name  of  elves  :  "  The  neat  they  sttng  as 
is  through  the  field  ;  the  kine  they  destroy;  the  horse  tbey  bow, 
w  him  with  horns."  And  we  have  an  Anglo-Saxon  spell  which 
that,  if  witchcraft  has  spoilt  a  farm,  the  farmer  should  build  an 
ij  on  it  itiiik/ram  enchcow^  and  a  leaf  from  each  herb,  sprinkle 
»Ie  with  holy  water,  and  pronounce  a  Christian  form  of  prayer. 
lurely,  we  may  seo  Christianity  used  aa  a  defence  against  the 
jf  the  elve3. 

this  brief  sketch  I  have  only  endeavoured  to  trace  out  what 
0  me  the  main  features  of  the  fairy  snperstition  in  We&ieYw 

^id  its  probable  otigin.    I  do  not  mean  to  fitutgCBi  tha^ 
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the  genefiifl  of  all  fairy-like  spirits  everywhere— say  in  Sooth  Ai 
in  New  Zealand.  It  is  possible  that  other  races  may  have  very 
superstitions  in  which  the  subterranean  beings  are  more  deddedl] 
tral,  and  in  which  the  hostile  or  mischievous  element  is  comptt 
wanting.  It  is  also  possible,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  it  is 
probable,  that  many  elements  of  ancestor- worship  are  now  inex 
mixed  up  with  elements  of  propitiation  towards  hostile  ghost 
modem  European  traditions  of  fairies.  That  one  EomaDce  ^ 
come  to  be  applied  to  so  many  Teutonic,  Scandinavian,  Cel 
Euskarian  superstitions,  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  trace  thei 
a  single  common  origin,  though  the  origin  in  all  cases  seems  £ 
go  back  to  ghosts  of  one  kind  or  another,  friendly  or  inimical, 
hope  I  have  made  it  clear  that  the  vast  mass  of  the  fairy  tradi 
really  date  from  the  early  days  of  the  Celtic  or  Teutonic  strugg 
the  small  dark  race  which  preceded  them ;  that  the  fairies  o^ 
diminutive  size  to  exaggerated  tales  of  the  short  stature 
Euskarian  people;  and  that  beliefs  and  superstitions  conneci 
the  fairies  cluster  most  thickly  about  the  Neolithic  tombs  or  moi 
and  about  the  objects  found  buried  in  their  midst  In  short, '. 
that,  mythical  as  the  elves  have  now  become,  they  represent 
traditional  memories  of  an  historical  race. 
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5  at  the  piesent  time  to  attempt  anytliiDg  Jike  a  mtiral 
e  of  the  great  man  who  has  just  passed  from  our  m.idat.     Better 
IB  may  offer  tbemsclvos  for  saying  what  has  to  be  said  in  that 
in.     For  the  present  it  would  seem  that  there  is  little  need  of 
Much  has  been  written,  and  not  a  littler  mlmirably  written,  in 
monition  of  the  teacher  and  the  message  which  he  delivered  to 
id;  as  also  thei*e  has   not  l>een  wanting  the  usual  snarl  of  the 
•ritated  by  a  chorus  of  eulogy;     Even  the  feebkst  of  critic-?  could 
f  fail  to  catch  some  of  the  characteri.stic  features  of  one  of  the 
igorons  and  strongly-marked   types  that  ever  appeared  in  onr 
ire.     The  strongest  amongst  them  would  find  it  hard  to  exhaust 
I  significance  of  ao  remarkable  a  phenomenon,     Despair  of  saying 
ig  not  palpably  inadequate  or  anything  not  already  said  by  many 
I  might  fioggeat  the  j>mpriety  of  silence,  wei*e  it  not  that  in  any 
which  claims  a  literary  character  it  might  seem  mibecoming  not 
;e  some  passing  act  of  honijige  to  one  who  was  yesterday  our  fore- 
lan  of  letters.     To  do  justice  to  such  a  theme  we  ought  to  have 
onched  by  the  mantle  of  the  prophet  himself.     We  should  have 
lasters  of  the  spell  wrought  by  hia  unique  faculty  of  humorous 
ation.     When  Mr.  Carlyle  spoke,  as  he  has  sj>oken  in  so  many 
LT  passages,  of  the  death  of  a  personal  friend,  or  of  one  of  those 
whom  he  loved  with  personal  affection,  ho  could  thrill  us  with  a 
peculiar  to  bimaelf ;  for  no  one  could  adopt  more  naturally  or 
ret  more  forcibly  the  mood  of  lofty  Stoicism,  dominating  without 
iing  the  most  tender  yearaing ;  or  enable  us  at  once  to  recognise 
rpassing  value  of  a  genuine  hero  and  to  feci  how  dreamlike  and 
tory  all  human  life  appear^^  in  presence   of  the  eternal  and  in- 
and  how  paltrj^  a  thing,  in  the  momenta  when  such  glimpses  are 
safed  to  us,    is   the  moat    towering   of   human    ambitions.     To 
18  adequately  these  solemn  emotions  is   tho   prerogative  of  men 
red  with  the  tnte  poetic  gift.     It  will  be  enough  for  a  prosaic 
to  recall  briefly  some  of  the  plain  and  tangible  grounds  which 
f  the  pride  of  bis  fellow -conn  tiym  en — e8pe:;ial]y   of  tho^^e   who 
'  his  calling — in  ^Ir.  Carlyle's  raputi^tion. 

ae  remark,  indeed,  suggests  itself  to  every  one.  Carlyle's  life  would 
for  a  better  comment  than  even  his  writings  upon  his  title,  "  tlie 
as  man  of  letters."  And  it  is  in  that  capacity  that  I  shall  ve\ii\iiei 
Qsider  ium  very  briery  without  attempting  to  exanmifi  ^k^  s^^-bX 
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fiignilieanc©  or  permanent  value  of  Lis  writings.     Carlyle,  as  we  iD 
know,    indnlgeil   in    miicli   elotjaeiit  declamation    upon    the  merit*  of 
silence  as  compai^d  witli  speech.      Like  many  other  men  of  litetv; 
eminence,  he  seomed  rather  to  enjoy  tho  depreciation  of  his  own  pecnliuj 
function.    As  Scott  considered  that  a  more  stoiy-teller  or  compomideri 
rhymes  was  but  a  poor  creature  compared  with  one  who  played  hi 
on  the  stage  of  active  life,  Carlyle  delightetl  to  exalt  the  merits 
nigged,  silent,  inai'ticulate  heroes,  who  used  a  rougher  weapon  than  the  j«»] 
aild  conquered  some  fragment  of  tangible  order  from  the  primeval 
He  idolised  Cromwell  all  the  more  because  the  tangle  of  half  intell 
and  wholly  imgrammatical  sentences   which   the  rough-hewn  Pantl&l 
dashed  down  upon  pajwr  recall  the  struggles  of  some  huge  monstff] 
splashing  through  thick  and  thin  regai'dless  of  anything  hut  the  ihortal 
road  to  his  end.     If  Frederick  condescended  to  play  at  writing  yemi 
with  Yoltaire,  it  was  the  jiardonable  condescension  of  a  great  man  whftj 
could  not  really  for  a  single  instant  put  the  smartest  of  wiit^sraon*] 
level  with  a  genuine  king  of  men.     Heartily  as  Carlyle  loved 
great  literary  teachers,  more  or  less  eongenijil  to  his  owa  temi 
he  always  places  them  on  a  level  distinctly  beneath  that  of  sttitesnum i 
soldier;  and  as  his  utterances  of  thiji  kind  often  took  the  form  of 
unqualified  exaltation  of  silence,  it  was  natural  that  to  some  of  us 
should  appear  to  be  guilty  of  a  certain  inconsistency.     If  action  were  bo 
Buperior  to  speech,  why  not  choose  the  better  part  himself?     Was  it  not 
i-ather  extravagant — even  for  a  piMTifossed  Immourist — to  pour  forth  f<ttcli 
a  torrent  of  words  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  inutihty  of  words  I    If 
ho  believed  in  hia  own  doctrine,  should  he  not  have  preferred  to  canyi 
musket  or  to  wield  a  .sjwide  rather  than  to  wear  out  so  vast  a  quantity 
of  pens  and  pap<?r?     Contempt  for  literature,  though  rarely  avowed,  is 
one  of  the  commonest  sentiments  of  practical  men]    but  is   it  not « 
suicidal  creed  for  a  man  of  letters  J 

To  this,  I  imagine,  Carlyle  could  have  given  a  very  sufficient  answer. 
For,  ill  th»  first  place,  he  made  no  special  claim  upon  the  respect  of  man* 
kind  in  virtue  of  his  office.  This  task  lay  in  his  way  to  do,  and  it  was 
not  for  him  to  decide  whether  the  task  was  humble  or  exalted.  Should 
a  man  he  born  in  a  station  of  life,  from  which  the  best  available  outlook 
waa  the  career  of  a  successful  scavenger,  lot  him  do  his  scavenging  with 
a  will,  as  heai-tily  and  eftectiially  as  possible.  In  that  ideal  state  of  the 
world  when  each  man  will  have  that  to  do  which  he  can  do  most  per- 
fectly, the  parts  will  be  differently  distributed.  But  in  the  distracted 
welter,  as  Carlyle  would  have  calleil  it,  of  modem  social  arrangements 
each  of  ua  is  stuck  down  at  random  in  his  separate  niche,  and  must  be 
contf^nt  to  snatch  at  such  waifs  and  strays  of  work  as  happen  to  be  floated 
nearest  to  him  by  the  eddies  of  the  perplexed  whirlpool  of  life,  Carlyle  at 
another  period  might  have  been  a  Knox  heading  a  great  gpiritual  move- 
ment, or  at  least  a  Cameronian  preacher  stimulating  the  faith  of  his 
brethren  under  the  fire  of  pei-gccution.     Under  actual  circumstanoes,  no 
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at  in  the  avmj  of  active  workers  was  opon  to  him  ;  and  ho 

breed  to  throw  in  his  lot  with  the  loose  bands  of  liteniry  iskirniishers 

of  whom  has  to  fight  for  his  own  hand,  and  to  strike  in  her©  and 
without  concert  or  combination.     The  duty  might  not  be  &  very 

td  one ;  hut  it  was  that  which  lay  nearest  at  hand.  Had  he  pleased, 
er,  he  might  have  adopted  a  stronger  line  of  defence*     In  truth, 

nld  be  interpreting  a  humourist  too  iitiictly  if  we  mistook  his  intonsa 
r  Bcom  or  exhortation  for  the  measured  language  of  prosaic  admo- 
u  He  did  not  really  mean  to  assert  that  ailence  was  bettor  than 
I,  absolutely  and  unconditionally  ;  for  that  would  be  Bomothing 
like  nonsense;  nor,  t^iin,  to  declare  that  tiie  influence  which 
is  us  through  the  spoken  word  is  essentially  inferior  to  that  which 

hes  from  the  accomplished  deed.  For  there  are  words  which  are 
^  the  best  of  deeds  ;  as  there  are  certainly  deeds  which  ought 
rly  to  be  classified  amongst  the  emptiest  of  words.  The  fribbler 
usvbody  is  certainly  not  the  more  tolerable  because  he  does  not  ex- 
n  mere  talk,  but  is  absorbed  in  a  round  of  petty  activity  which  hin- 
rhat  it  seems  to  help,  or  in  painfully  building  up  structures  which 

fcle  befoi-e  they  are  finished.     And,  as  clearly,  we  must  reckon  as 

Igst  the  most  potent  of  nilei's,  the  men  who  have  sfioken  a  word  in 
and  welded  together  the  vague,  unguided  aspirations  of  mankmd 
force  capable  of  overthrowing  empires  and  reconstructing  societies, 
timent  which  really  animated  C*arlyle — lo  which  ha  gave  at  times 

6qu6  or  extravagant  expressions,  wa*i  simply  the  expression  of  a 
marked,  perhaps,  by  some  Puritanical  narrowness,  but  glowing 
genuine  zeal  and  animated  by  the  deepest  possible  sense  of  the 
iiiity  and  serioiLsness  of  life.  The  q[ualities  which  he  admired  with 
hole  soul  were  force  of  will,  intensity  of  purpose,  exclusive  devo- 

io  Bome  worthy  end.  What  he  hated  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart 
any  practices  tending  to  dissipate  the  energy  which  might  have  ac- 

dished  great  things  or  to  allow  it  to  expend  itself  upon  unreal  objects, 
may  remember,  to  quote  one  amongst  a  thousand  instances,  his 

lences  to  that  remarkable  ifligious  i^eformer.   Ram  Dass,  who  de- 

id  himself  to  have  fire  enough  in  his  belly  to  burn  up  the  sins  of  the 
I  world.  A  man,  according  to  hia  view,  is  valuable  in  proportion 
has  a  share  of  that  sacred  fire.  We  are  tempted  unfortunately  to 
up  merely  for  cooking  purpojsee,  or  to  turn  it   to  account  for  idle 

technical  dispkys.     He  is  the  greatest  who  uses  the  fire  for  its 

imato  purposes  and  in  whom  it  burns  with  the  whitest  and  most  ton- 
ited  heat.  Perhaps  in  enforcing  this  doctrine  from  every  possible 
of  view,  ( 'arlyle  may  have  shown  some  want  of  appreciation  for 
harmless  and  agreeable  modes  of  dissipating  energy.  The  Puritt\n 

rain — and  certainly  the  name  applies  to  no  one  if  not  to  Carlyle — ■ 
n  difficulty  in  coming  to  an  understanding  with  the  lover  of  a  wider 
But,  in  any  case,  it  Ls  not  really  a  question  between  the  means 

)eech  and  of  action,  but  between  tho^  who  have  and  thofle  who  hare 
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not  an  ovei-powering  sense  of  the  paramount  iznpo>riAjioe  of  the  fnds  \^ 
he  oblJiLned. 

Now  it  may  bo  fairly  said  that  Carlyle's  words  have  in  this 
quality  of  deeds.  Intensity  ia  the  caixlinal  virtue  of  his  style.  Thei 
essential  thing  with  hiin  is  to  nmke  a  deep  impression  ;  be  muststniaei 
the  heart  of  the  hearers  and  grasp  at  once  the  central  truth  to  be  i 
cated  ;  he  cai^es  less  than  nothing  for  the  rales  of  art  so  long  as  he  ctnj 
his  end ;  and  will  snatch  at  any  weapons  in  his  power,  whether 
be  grotesque  or  sublime,  tender  or  cynical  in  expression,  or  to  pi 
effect  not  capable  of  being  tabulated  under  any  critical  category, 
bloniishps  as  well  as  the  surpassing  merits  of  hLs  writings  spring 
frrtm  a  characteristic  which  natuniUy  miUces  him  unintelligible 
times  offensive  to  men  of  different  temperaments.  Now  whatever 
literaiy  consequences,  the  man's  own  pei-sonality  derived  from  it  a  i 
imprcssivencss.  Gi-eat  men  are  sometimes  disappointing ;  but  no 
could  possibly  bo  disappointed  who  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  little  1 
in  Chelsea.  It  is  a  feeble  expression  of  the  truth  to  say  that  tbtl 
reaeinbled  the  writing  j  it  seemed  more  frequently  to  be  the  quintt 
of  thLs  writing.  Ever  afterwards,  if  you  took  up  Sartor  lifsartm  or  I 
FtrncJt  Revolution^  you  seemed  to  have  learnt  the  inevitable  ca<kii(»i 
the  sentences  j  you  heard  the  solemn  j-^ssages  rolled  out  in  the 
cunent  of  broad  Scotch,  and  tho  grotesque  phi'ases  recaUcd 
Biidden  Hash  of  the  deep-set  eyes  and  the  huge  explohions  of  trein« 
laugbtor  fidl  of  intense  enjoyment,  and  yet  dashed  witli  an  unde 
melancholy  ;  or  you  saw  tli©  bent  frame  in  its  queer  old 
taking  the  pipe  from  its  lips  and  rapping  out  some  thundering 
tion  of  modem  idok  with  more  than  Johnsonian  vigour./  You 
understand  how  the  oddities  which  strike  some  hasty  readers  as  I 
ing  of  affectation  re-illy  expresseil  the  inmost  nature  of  the  man  ; 
the  strange  light  cast  upon  tho  world  represented  the  way  in  wlui'hol 
sjjontaneously  presented  themselves  to  his  singularly  constituted  ii 
tion. .  Instead  of  fancying  that  he  had  gradually  leai*nt  a  queer  diatecti 
order  to  impress  Ms  readers,  you  came  to  perceive  that  the  time 
was  one  of  gradually  learning  to  trunt  his  natural  voice  where  he  haii 
fii-st  thought  it  necessary  to  array  himself  more  or  less  in  the  convent 
costume  of  ordinary  mortals.  Briefly  it  became  manifest  that  the  txx: 
torbions  of  the  Sibyl  (to  quote  Burke's  phrase  about  Johnson)  ix'ds  tii^ 
effect  of  a  genuine  inspiration,  and  the  very  reverse  of  exteraal  odclitiis 
adopted  of  malice  prepense. 

The  chai^acter  had  thus  a  ix>»'ei'  quite  independent  of  the  epeat^ 
docti-ines  asserted.  One  proof  of  Carlyle's  extniordinary  power  wns  tb^ 
influence  which  he  exercised  ui>on  men  who  differed  from  him  diameto- 
cally  upon  speculative  questions.  Nobody,  for  example,  represented  lb* 
very  autithesJB  to  his  doctriues  more  distinctly  than  J,  S,  Mill.  Ben- 
thamism and  the  whole  philosophy  in  which  Mill  believed  were  amoii^ 
the  favourite  objects  of  Car^yle'a  denunciation.    Yet  2llill  admits  in  hi* 
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tbiograpliy  that  he  (lid  not  feel  himself  competent  to  judge  Carlyle ; 
he  read  the  Sartor  Jiemrfus  "  with  enthusiastic  admu-atiou  aad  the 
»t  delight/'  and  felt  towards  the  author  as  the  reaaoner  wlio  **hobl>les" 
:  by  proof  should  feel  to  the  poetic  seer  who  perceivea  by  intuition. 
m&ny,  I  helieve,  of  Miir.s  disciples  would  he  found  to  owe  Gven 
to  the  stimulus  received  from  their  dogmatic  opponent  than  to  the 
t  teaching  of  their  more  congenial  master.  Nobody,  indeed,  could 
gone  to  Carlyle  in  order  to  discuss  the  evidence  of  some  disputed 
y,  to  balance  conflicting  considerations,  or  clear  up  a  point  which 
ired  dispassionate  examination  and  delicate  reasoning.     BiHciplo  or 

nist,  you  bad  to  ait  at  his  feet,  to  refrain  from  anything  bordering 
tely  upon  argument,  and  simply  to  submit  to  the  influence  of  a 

of  exti-aordinary  ]X)wer  and  profound  convictions.  From  such  a 
perhaps  more  is  to  be  leiitnt  by  those  who  differ  than  by  those  who 
>Iy  follow.  It  is  rarely  good  for  any  man  to  be  fairly  overjjowored 
wept  away  in  the  current  of  another  man's  thoughts,  however  lofty 
import ;  and  it  was  as  well  to  have  fiomo  indep'^ndent  source  of 
il  influence  before  taking  a  stinsng  dose  of  philosophy  according  to 
le.  And  perhaps,  if  I  may  say  «o,  it  was  by  comiwring  the  man  with 
rdent  disciplas  that  one  first  became  sensible  of  his  true  magnitude ; 
Imost  in  proportion  to  the  greatnesB  of  the  teacher  himself  was  the 

to  liifi  hnmble  followers.  Hii^  head  was  strong  enough  to  bear  a 
which  seemed  to  have  an  intoxicating  influence  upon  those  who 
»©d  it  at  secondhand.  Hia  own  writing  has  merits  almost  nnap- 
ishftble  in  their  peculiar  character ;  but  Carlylese  in  the  mouths  of 
itors  ifi  amongst  the  most  pestilent  jargons  by  which  modern  Engliali 
ture  has  been  disfigured=-and  that  is  certainly  to  say  a  good  deaL 
t  is  unfortunately  a  common  ejcperience  to  feel  tha^-  one  would  be^ 
ft  Radical,  were  it  not  for  the  Radicals.     The  tail  of  a  party — and 

la  of  parties  are  upt  to  be  the  largest  part  of  them — is  very  fre- 
itly  the  strongest  argument  against  the  head.  It  is  |»erhapa  a  still 
melancholy  experience  that  the  leadei-s  frnjuently  become  the  vic- 
of  the  disciples  whom  they  raise  up.  The  subtle  flattery  of  admira- 
the  temptation  to  sustain  authority  by  exaggei'ating  the  doctrine 
I  haa  made  a  ayccegs,  is  often  enough  to  tuni  a  strong  head.  And 
one  of  Carlyle's  titles  to  honour,  that  lie  never  degcnei-ated  into  the 

president  of  a  mutual  admimtion  society.  He  had  too  much  solf- 
eot,  and  was  made  of  materials  too  sturdy  and  Avel I- seasoned,  to  fall 
such  an  error.  Ho  had  l>een  brought  up  in  too  stern  a  school.  For 
he  had  preached  to  deaf  ears,  and  had  been  regarded  by  respect- 
editors  of  the  Jeffrey  variety  as  the  kind  of  jierson  of  whom  some- 
might  possibly  be  made,  if  he  could  only  be  induced  to  run  quietly 
e  traces.  There  is  no  appearance  that  such  treatment  inflicted 
g  wounds  upon  his  vanity,  or  induced  him  to  swerve  an  inch  from 
line  of  objectionable  eccentricity,  or  to  attempt  to  gain  a  bife&mv^  \j^ 
tcmdeacension  to  the  tastes  of  the  avemge  reader,     He  "w\n&  coiiXftXiV 
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to  do  the  best  work  he  could  according  to  his  own  notions  of  what 
light,  and  to  leave  it  to  win  its  waj  gradually  to  the  pLice,  jrl 
it  might  be,  which  it  deserved.  He  was  as  independent  in  lifiMA  ii 
thought.  There  is  something  in  its  way  sublime  about  Carljle'si 
matism ;  the  absolute  confidence  with  which  he  holds  to  his  creed,! 
explains  all  dissent  from  it  by  the  siniple»  and  certainly  in  aome  i 
well-founded,  consideration  of  the  general  stupidity  of  mankind.  Uki 
course  easy  to  condemn  the  harshness  of  many  of  his  jadgments ; 
to  hold  that  ho  was  really  showing  his  own  blindness  in  his  swc 
censures  of  whole  schools  of  philosophers  and  politicians.  But  gii 
the  conviction,  of  which  I  do  not  here  discuss  the  justification,  be: 
in  the  spirit  of  his  creed.  It  was  not,  it  seeniB,  till  he  published 
Cromwell — that  is,  till  he  was  about  Efty — that  he  gained  anything 
bo  called  popularity.  It  would  indeed  bo  a  libel  upon  our  fathers  not  \ 
admit  that  most  competent  judges  bad  discovered  the  merits  of  SfSf^a 
EmaTtus  or  the  Fr^n4:h  Eevoht.t%&ti.  Yet  on  the  whole  he  was  i 
one  of  the  writers  whose  fame  ripens  slowly,  and  ripens  all  tie  mo 
surely  when  be  is  strong  enough  to  stick  to  bis  true  vocation  in  ^te 
an  absence  of  recognition-  A  man  jiossessed  of  Carlyle's 
power  of  vivid  portraiture  had  many  temptations  to  cover  slightoflsi 
work  by  that  sham  picturesque  with  which  superficial  imitators  bi 
made  us  tou  familiar.  But  no  one  denies  that,  whatever  the  accumqpi 
the  colouring  in  his  hktorical  studies,  they  at  least  imply  the 
thoroughgoing  and  conscientious  labour.  If  Dryasdust  does  noting 
Cromwell  or  Freiierirk  with  the  same  brilliant  lights  as  Carlyle, 
admits  folly  that  Carlyle  has  not  scamped  the  part  of  the  work  QJ 
which  the  Dryasdust  most  prides  himself.  At  worst,  he  can 
complain  that  the  jioetical  ci*eator  is  rather  ungrateful  in  his  wav< 
speaking  of  the  labours  by  which  he  has  profited.  If  the  French 
lutkm  is  not  in  this  respect  the  equal  of  the  later  works  (in  some  otli4 
qualities  it  is  their  superior),  it  is  only,  I  imagine,  because  the 
rials  which  would  be  required  by  a  modern  historian  were  not  aco 
neai'  fifty  years  ago.  It  is,  indeed,  a  subsidiary  pleasure,  in  reading  i 
Carlyle s  writings,  to  feel  that  the  artist  is  always  backed  up  by 
conscientious  workman.  If  some  of  the  early  articles  touch  npoa  sabh' 
jects  fully  studied,  he  has  at  least  done  thoroughly  whatever  he  profeMtt 
to  have  done  ;  and  even  in  reading  later  studies  upon  the  same  subjectv 
it  is  generally  manifest  that  Carlyle's  errors  are  never  those  of  the  indiH' 
lent  or  superficial  scribbler. 

The  quality  manifested  is  the  absolute  self-respect  and  indepejideiiA^ 
of  a  man  who  scorns  to  owe  success  to  anything  but  the  intrinsic  merit o^ 
good  work,  or  to  measure  success  by  the  inst^intaneous  harvest  of  flattay 
and  admiration.  No  one  could  stand  more  firmly  upon  his  own  le^  »^ 
l>e  more  superior,  not  only  to  the  vulgar  forms  of  temptation,  but  fcoihos^ 
which  sometimea  assail  the  loftiest  minds.  He  gave  what  was  in  him  to 
give,  and  spared  no  pains  to  ^ve  *\t  m  \\ift  -bclqs^  ^idcXi^%  ^W:^;  but  )i» 
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booped  to  c»iirt  the  applause  of  the  un  mtelligont  and  unB}'Tnpa- 
If  there  was  ever  a  risk  of  such  contleseension,  it  was  perhaps  at 
od  when  h©  took  to  writing  pamphlets  upon  questions  of  the  day- 
eemed  to  !)0  a  possibility  of  his  tlGsceniling  from  hiR  lofty  posi- 
join  in  the^  inferior  squabbles  of  politicians  and  journalists.  There 
inly  some  admirable  writing  in  those  panip!ilcta  ;  bvit  they  touch 
le  topics  in  which  his  real  power  deserted  him  and  gave  some 
mity  to  the  cavillers.  Xhe  common  criticism  that  he  pointed  out 
without  suggesting  remedies,  had  then  a  certain  plausibility;  for  ifc 
inly  natural  to  challenge  a  critic  of  any  particular  line  of  policy  to 
ie  policy  which  would  meet  his  appro^'al.  If  you  attack  protection 
st  advocate  free  trade,  and  general  denimciation  upsets  its  own  aim. 
y  Carlyle  did  not  wander  long  in  this  region  j  and  returnerl  to  the 
ground  of  those  general  moitd  principles  which  are  independent  of 
rticular  issues  of  e very-day  politics.  The  reproach,  indeed,  fol- 
lim  beyond  its  appropriate  sphere.  Some  writers  eomplain  that 
*  did  not  advance  any  new  doctiTue,  or  succeed  in  pei-suading  the 
>f  its  truth.  His  life  failed,  it  is  suggested,  in  so  far  as  he  did  not 
mj  large  body  of  converts  with  an  accepted  code  of  Mief.  But 
B  it  seems  to  me,  the  criticism  becomes  irrelevant.  No  one  will 
>  that  Carlyle  taught  a  stroo.^ly  marked  and  highly  characteristic 
though  one  not  easily  packed  into  a  definite  set  of  logical  formulae. 
B  was  no  particular  novelty  in  his  theories,  that  w.oa  his  very  con- 
tii  His  aim  was  to  utter  the  truths  which  had  been  the  strength 
jyuiimating  principles  of  great  and  good  men  in  all  ages.  He  was 
|p)fve  us,  like  a  scientific  discoverer,  by  proclaiming  novelties, 
'  utter  his  protest  in  tiehalf  of  tlie  permanent  truths,  obscured  in 
nigglo  between  conflicting  dogmas  and  drowned  in  the  anaxcliical 
I  of  contending  pai-ties.  He  succeeded  in  so  far  as  he  impressed 
lotions  and  the  imagination  of  his  fellows,  not  in  so  far  a«  he 
known  to  them  any  new  doctrine.  Nor  was  bis  life  to  be  called  a 
(,  judgetl  by  his  own  standard,  because  he  failed  to  produce  any 
lie  result.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  Carlyle  M^a«  no  worshipper  of  pro- 
nor,  indeed,  a  believer  in  its  existence.  The  fact  that  an  opinion 
►t  make  its  way  in  the  world  wa,^  not  even  a  presumption  against 
Ith  and  importance  in  a  world  daily  growing  more  and  more 
e,  plunging  wildly  over  Niagams,  falling  more  hopelessly  under  the 
ion  of  ahams  aod  pursuing  wilder  phantasms  into  more  boundless 
B  of  distracted  bewilderment.  His  duty  was  accomplLshed  when 
3  liberated  his  own  soul ;  when  he  had  spoken  so  much  truth  as  it 
ivcn  to  him  to  perceive,  and  left  it  to  work  as  it  might  in  the  general 
Cmcalculable  forces.  Here  is  truth  :  make  wliat  you  can  of  it;  if 
in  translate  it  into  action,  so  much  the  better  ;  if  it  only  serves  to 
tea  few  faithful  Abdiels,  struggling  with  little  hope  and  even  less 
,inst  the  manifold  perplexities  of  a  colla[>sing  order,  it  haa  at 
so  fer  useful.     The  sower  must  be  content  w\\eti  \iq  Yiiwa  c^a*^ 
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the  seed ;  he  must  leave  it  to  the  Power  whicb  rules  the  univent  ta 
decide  whether  it  shall  bear  fruit  a  thousandfold,  or  b©  choked 
the  tares  which  are  sproutiag  up  in  every  direction  with  a  growth  of 
paralleled  luxuriance.     He  has  played  his  |mrt ;  and  the  only  pay 
he  deaires  or  deserves  is  the  consciousness  of  having  played  it  manlallj/ 

That^  as  I  conceive,  would  be  Carlyle*s  attitude  of  mind,    i 
which  is  rare  and  difficult  to  sustain  amongst  professed  teachers 
The  keen  sensibility  which  makes  a  man  alive  to  the  miseries  of  the 
and  anxious  to  rouse  them  from  their  slumbers,  is  apt  to  he  a 
endowment ;  and  only  the  strongest  can  l>ear  the  responsibility 
endowments  unharmed.     The  dangers  which  beset  such  men  are  fi 
enough t  and  may  take  many  shapes  of  moi*e  or  less  vulgar  tern] 
The  sense  of  power  over  the  sympathies  of  yoiu*  fellows  may 
morbid  vanity.     People  take  so  much  interest  in  your  heart  that 
tempted  to  invite  the  world  at  large  to  be  spectators  of  its  moil 
emotions,  to  make  a  show  of  your  agonies,  and  to  attitudinise  as  a  ladS*! 
mental  sufferer  in  presence  of  admii'ing  multitudes.     You  are 
do  good  hy  your  preachings  ;  you  welcome  proselytes  to  your 
gladly,  because  they  ai'e  proselytes  to  the  truth ;  and  so  you 
youj-self  with  tli©  most  demoralising  of  all  audiences — a  crowd  U 
missive  admirers  who  do  their  best  to  applaud  your  worst  wi 
lead  you  on  in  the  attempt  to  outrival  yourself  by  caricatiu"ingy 
extiavaganccB.     You  fancy  youi-eelf  to  bo  an  oracle,  and  descend  to  be 
mere  popular  preacher,  accepting  the  vulgarest  applause,  and  courtittg 
by  the   most  facile  acliievements.     You  think  yourself  infallible^ 
bf^in  to  I'esent  every  opposition  as  the  proof  of  a  corrupt  anli] 
You  gi-ow  iiTi  table  because  the  world  is  not  converted  out  of  hand 
fritt4?r  away  your  powers  on  petty  controversies  which  serve  only  to 
thnt  a  man  miiy  make  himself  ridiculous  in   spite  of  high  purposa 
gi-eat  abmties.  The  type  is  familiar,  and  it  is  needless  to  quote 
The  reformers  of  mankind  are  too  often  martyrs  nob  only  in  the 
suffering  at  the  hands  of  antagoniatiSj  but  in  the  sense  of  saciificing  mi 
of  the  purity  and  loftiness  of  theii'  own  natures  in  the  trial  to  whic^ 
they  all  tiro  exposed.   Perhaps  we  owe  them  some  gratitude  even  for  th** 
kind  of  sacrifice ;  and  certainly  we  must  admit  that  we  owe  a  great  d 
to  many  men  who^  like  Bousseau,  for  example,  have  been  led  into  eo\ 
less  woaknasses,  and  even  moral  en-ors,  under  temptations  to  which  the^ 
have  been  rendered  liable  by  a  superabundance  of  genuine  sensibilitjT - 
Men  of  coarser  fibre  would  have  committed  fewer  en-ors  and  been  nidi*** 
to  their  fellows.  ^ 

Happily  we  have  no  such  delicate  problems  of  casuistry  in  the  cmS 
of  Cai^yle.  Some  people  would  have  been  more  attracted  to  him  hm^ 
he  not  been  armed  with  this  grand  stoical  independence.  They  feol  tii*J 
there  is  something  hai-sh  about  him.  They  utterly  foil  to  perfjeive 
intense  tenderness  of  feeling,  because  they  cannot  understand  the 
restraint  which  forbade  him  to  we&r  his  heart  upon  his  sleeve,    Tbi^y 
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ferehce  to  sufferiQg  in  Ma  profound  conviction  of  th©  impotence  of 
imodic  attempts  at  its  relief  j  and  fimey  that  he  was  cynical  when,  in 
he  was  only  condemaing  that  incontinence  of  sentiment  which  cannot 
to  recognise  the  inexorable  harriers  of  human  fate.  They  cannot 
id  that  a  man  can  really  be  content  to  give  the  most  conoen- 
ited  expression  to  a  melancholy  view  of  human  life  without  fidgeting 
»r  the  ifchemes  of  practical  reform.  There  seems  to  bo  a  kind  of  anti- 
kesis  between  the  apparent  pride  of  a  self-contained  independence  and 
ardent  sympathies  of  gennine  benevolence.  I  do  not  think,  indeed, 
any  one  can  really  love  Carlyle*s  books  without  becoming  sensible  of  the 
kl  depth  which  unJorlies  his  reserve  and  his  superficial  hiu*shnes8; 
is  it  [K>ssibl©  to  read  the  Lifti  of  Sl^rlln<j — the  most  purely  cb firming  of 
writings — without  understanding  the  invincible  charm  of  the  man  to 
fine  and  afToctionate  nature.  But  upon  these  points  we  shall  be  better 
lallBed  to  speak  when  we  have  the  biography^  wbich,  if  one  may  pro- 
lesy  in  such  matters,  bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  books. 
►r  the  present,  it  is  enough  to  say  that,  whatever  eho  may  be  said,  Car- 
ie  remains  the  noblest  man  of  letters  of  his  generation  \  the  man  who 
jvoted  himself  with  the  greatest  persistency  to  bringing  out  the  very 
it  that  was  in  him  ;  who  least  allowed  himself  to  be  dtvertetl  from  the 
it  aims ;  and  who  knew  how  t-o  confer  a  new  dignity  wpon  a  cha- 
not  nlwaj's — if  the  truth  must  be  spoken — very  remarkable  for 
lity, /'Ho  showed  his  eccentricity — as  a  critic  naively  tells  ns— -by 
Ing  the  mvatic  lettei-s  tx.C.B.  But  he  missed  none  of  the  dignity 
comes  from  the  unfeigned  res|xjct  l>orne  by  all  honest  men  to  a 
'V  of  alifioluto  independence,  the  most  unsjjotted  honour  in  evety 
ition  of  life,  and  the  exclusive  devotion  of  a  long  liie  to  tho  high  call- 
imi>osed  by  his  genius. 

What  Carlyle's  opinion  may  have  been  of  the  state  of  English 
J  litemtiire  during  his  genemtion  it  ia  j>erhapa  better  ouly  gu  -ssing. 
Tndoubtedly  he  must  have  held  that  it  shared  in  that  general  decay 
which,  according  to  him,  is  a  symptom  of  a  state  of  spiritual  and  sochd 
|toarcby.  I  do  not  speak,  of  course,  of  that  kind  of  printed  matter 
■which  is  held  for  the  moment  to  be  a  part  of  literature,  though  it  ahould 
J  father  be  called  a  quasi-literary  manufacture.  Grub  Street  is  always 
with  us,  and  perhaps  at  the  present  time  it  is  in  a  rather  more  blatant 
exaberpnt  condition  than  usual.  But  Carlyle  would  have  had  a 
■^ood  many  hard  tilings  to  say  about  writers  of  high  pretensions,  and 
fthout  some  in  whom  one  could  wish  that  he  fihould  have  Ijeen  more 
Ui  recognise  genuine  follow-workers  insteatl  of  setting  tliem  down 
uithpieces  of  the  general  babble  of  futile  jargonings.  According  to 
I,  mont  of  us  would  do  better  to  hold  oui'  tongues  or  to  seek  for  some 
honest  mode  of  living  which  would  not  involve  any  swelling  of  the 
'  <ii«trtctiiig  chorus  of  advice  bestowed  by  *'  able  editors  "  upon  a  bewildered 
>ahlic  A  Tery  infinitesimal  fraction  of  modem  literature  would  pass 
^  Severe  censor  as  deserving  to  escape  the  waste-paper  basket.     But 
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one  must  not  interpret  a  humourist  too  rigidly;  and  we  may  foU(nr,B 
far  as  we  may,  Oarlyle's  example  without  troubling  ourselves  too  n 
about  his  rather  sweeping  dogmas.   That  little  house  in  Chelsea  will  kii| 
be  surrounded  with  ennobling  associations  for  the  humbler  brethren  of  tib 
craft.     For  near  fifty  years  it  was  the  scene  of  the  laborious  indoifay  of 
the  greatest  imaginative  writer  of  the  day,  and  the  goal  of  pilgrimipi 
from  which  no  one  ever  returned  without  one  great  reward— the  seai^ 
that  is,  of  having  been  in  contact  with  a  man  who,  whatever  his  woik- 
nesses  or  his  oddities,  was  utterly  incapable  of  condescending  to  unwoitlij 
acts  or  words,  or  of  touching  upon  any  subject  without  instinctif^ 
dwelUng  upon  its  deepest  moral  significance.     If  his  views  of  fiicts  inigbk 
be  wrong  or  distorted  and  his  teaching  grotesque  in  form,  it  could  never  In 
flippant  or  commonplace,  or  imply  any  cynical  indifierence  to  the  deepst 
interests  of  humanity.     The    hero  in  literature  is  the  man  whoii 
invariably   and  unflinchingly  true  to  himself ;  who  works  to  his  enl 
undistracted  by  abuse  or  flattery,  or  the  temptations  of  cheap  sucoa; 
whose  struggles  are  not  marked  by  any  conspicuous  catastrophes  or 
demands  for  splendid  self-sacriBces ;  who  has  to  plod  on  a  steady  ddl 
round  of  monotonous  labour,  under  continual  temptation  to  diverge  into 
easier  roads,  and  with  the  consciousness  that  his  work  may  meet  whk 
little  acceptance,  or  with  a  kind  of  acceptance  which  is  even  man 
irritating  than  neglect ;  and  who  must  therefore  place  his  reward  chieflj 
in  the  work  itself.     Such  heroism  requires  no   small  endowment  of 
high  moral  qualities;  and  they  have  seldom  or  never  been  embodied 
more  fully  than  in  this  sturdy,  indomitable  Scotchman,  whose  genius 
seemed  to  be  the  natural  outcome  of  the  concentrated  essence  of  the 
strong  virtues  of  his  race. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Baune    McUrath. 

AY  HEN  Mabel  loft  Mi«.  LuniVg  some 
time  later,  she  was  bo  absorbed  in 
sad  doubts  about  seeing  Squu'e 
og&in  alive  that  j^be  did  not  no- 
tice, till  she  wna  close  upon  him, 
a  drunken  nav\T,  who,  leaning 
agaitLst  a  laiiijvjfoat,  took  up  mo!>t 
of  the  narrow  footway  along  which 
&be  wa^  passing.  Ai^  she  waa 
stepping  hastily  out  of  his  reach 
into  the  roadway,  he  put  out  his 
hand,  caught  her  by  the  shoulder, 
and,  ciarsing  and  swearing  the 
niost  frightful  endearments,  drew 
her  towai'ds  him.  Before,  how- 
ever, she  could  reahse  the  hon*or 
of  the  position,  the  brute  lay 
Bpniwling  in  the  road,  quite  still 
and  perfectly  sutisfie<l  seemingly, 
bestridden  by  a  diippr  little  Irish- 
out  a  mixture  of  abuse  of  Lim,  praise  of  Mabel,  and 
to  tlie  donkey  he  drave,  Bhaken  up  together  with 
ubiiity.  At  first,  indectl,  he  was  so  inarticulate  with  i:age 
,ure  flowed,  as  out  of  a  bottle,  in  gushes  j  but  soon  it  swept 
■tinuous  and  impetuous  ton-ent. 

pe^ye  thief  of  the  worruhl  1   ye — yc  black-hearted  bla* 
there,  will  ye  ?     Lie  there  till  the  lEvil  himself  flies  away 

ye An  angeb  bad  luuk  to  ye  !     Whose  shadow  is  the 

be  sthreet,     Dhrinkin'  the  bed  from  nudher  yere  wife  and 

'thin  waylayin'  and  mamndin'  thinx   that  the  saints  send 

in  their  bellirs.     Is  it  a  man  yc  are  at  all  at  all,  or  a 

baste?  jmd  sht*,  I'll  go  bail,  just  comin*  away  from  the 

le's  been  a*mo»t  a  mother  t(i,  God  blesa  her  f  ye  mur- 

ye  !     Woji,  Neddy  !  woa,  me  lad !     Get  up  wud  ye,  ye 

f  bome^  and  don't  be  dii-tyin'  the  i-oad  wid  yer 
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this  with  a  vigorous  kick,  which  horrified  Mabel  with  the  leartkki!* 
mmt  rouse  the  giant  to  battle,  but  which  was  bo  ineffective  thut  Bmif  1 
continued  in  a  dl^igustecl  voice,  "  Begorra,  there's  no  raisonin'  wid  Itii^J 
the  onsinsible  omi<ihawn  J  Don't  be  a  morsel  in  dhneftd,  Mi^a.  Sho 
I'll  8ee  ye  safe  home,  meself,  If  ye'll  sbtop  &  minute.  Bad  oeato] 
didn't  ye  hear  me  tell  ye  to  abtand  shtill,  ye  bothered  *  baste  1  Wo^l 
tell  ye  1  Juat  half  a  minute  t^  go  home  to  put  up  the  baste,  and  PUi 
ye  m£e  out  of  this  divil's  den,  if  I  may  make  so  bould,  Mlbs.  Ftil^i 
ft  fiin  to  see  him  lyin*  like  that,"  ho  soliloquised — in  an  accent  of] 
Mabel  thought,  but  ideally  of  i-egret ;  **  if  ho  had  a  quart  less  In  him ; 
he'd  have  been  mad  for  a  light,  lie  would  so.  But  there's  thim  thiitl 
knows  how  much  is  good  for  'em,  'Tis  sorry  I  am  to  diaappintj 
Miss,  but  yc  might  shtand  here  all  night  before  he'd  be  Ln  a  fit 
Iwiitin',  the  misfortumite  gaumiick  I  f  I'll  juKt  go  and  put  the 
and  be  back  in  a  jiffy  to  take  care  of  ye,  if  you'll  let  the  likes  of  me 
bt^hicd  ye." 

**  Thank  you  very  much,"  said  Mabel,  terrified  at  the  thought  of  1 
left  a  moment  by  lierself  beside  the  prostrate  nav\y,  eager  to  mab) 
the  haste  she  could  out  of  the  street,  and  yet  more  anxious  not  to 
her  protector  by  a  refusal  of  his  escort.     '*  Perhaps  you  will  kix 
allow  me  to  go  with  you  now  ? " 

"'Deed  thin,  Miss,  I'm  proud  to  walk  the  same  shtreet  wid  ye; 

if  ye  wouldn't  bo  afther  mindin* But  shui-e  it'H  like  the  ble 

Bimlight  ye  are  that  isn't  in  dhre^id  of  bein'  sht^iincd  by  ahining 
a  poor  man's  house.     This  way,  Miiis,  I  must  go  before  ye,  jucin'  to 
pardon.     Up,  Neddy,  home,  me  lad.     It's  down  this  alley,  Mis*.  F« 
mid  shure  I'm  ashamed  to  bring  ye  into  such  a  place," 

It  certainly  was  a  filthy  alley — a  parasite,  bo  to  speak^  of  S« 
Lane.     For  even  Sugg  Lane  had  its  parasitic  offshoots. 

fio,  naturalists  obaorre,  a  flea 
,  tins  sranllBr  flests  that  on  him  prey; 

And  these  have  fimaller  still  to  Lite  'eta, 
And  so  proceed  ad  infinitum. 

It  was  the  most  nauseating  street  Mabel  over  was  in.  She  hxl 
stoop  her  heiid  each  moment  to  avoid  the  patched,  mildewed,  half*' 
clothes  that  were  hung  acroes  the  street  to  dry,  by  lines  stretched 
window  to  window ;  she  had  to  pick  her  steps  amongst  the  sicklf 
children  that  crawled,  languid  as  amtils,  about  her  feet ;  she  had  to  st<^' 
out  now  and  then  into  the  road  to  avoid  some  virago  who  stood,  with 
arms  akimbo  and  defiant  stare,  blocking  the  narrow  footway.  Wlwa 
about  half  way  down  this  noisome  alley,  Barney  stopped  to  speak  to 
a  sullen-looking  savage  who  was  leaning  lazily  against  a  house  froDt» 
with  his  hands  in  hia  ti-o users'  pockets,  and  a  short  day  pipe  i^  ^ 
mouth. 


£Qlkered»"  t.e.  deaf. 


t  ••  Gaumuck,"  i.t.  idiot. 
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Bob's  at  the  ould  addross,"  said  Barney,  jerking  hk  thumb  over 

Ider. 
Where?" 
In  the  gQthen*' 

Ay/*  «aid  the    savage    Unconcernedly,   replacing   his  pip©  and 
iing  into  apathy. 
He'll  be  runned  oTer/' 
Xiike  enough." 

Or  he'll  be  ninoed  in  by  the  bobbies,  and  tliln  it'll  all  come  Out/* 
Barney  significantly.  The  savage  bwoi'c  a  frightful  oath,  then 
?d  his  throat,  and  sjmt  down  the  grating  at  his  feet.  Whereupon 
v/undis  shrilled  a  sharp  voice  up  through  the  gratings 
Bad  luck  to  ye,  whoever  ye  are,  that's  the  third  time  yeVe  done 
thrick  I " 
Nancy  I  " 

What  t  "  Bharp  and  ahi'ill  as  a  Bteam  whiatle. 
Your  Bob's  fresh/"  ♦ 
'Yeoi  "  iMten*ogatively,  as  knowing  that  no  one  would  tell  her  only 

piece  of  newe. 

He's  lying  io  the  street  and  will  be  tiik  to  the  3ti\tioii  if  ye  don 't 
1dm  fetched  home." 

The  divil  fetch  him  and  ye  too  for  a  pair  of  d /'  etc*  etc.  etc, 

ftunately  unintelligibl©  to  Mabel, 
le  savage,  swearing  horribly  once  more,  growled  to  Barney,  '*  Lend 
cart  and  I'm  d^ — d  if  I  don't  fetch  him  and  fihove  him  down 
ating  to  her/* 

T9*othing  but  considEration  for  Mabel  would  have  induced  Baraey  to 
d  hi;*  cart  to  the  savage  for  any  pui-posoj  but  he  knew  that  if  he 
med  it,  Mabel  would  hear  still  more  awful  language  than  she  had 
fed  already,  and  that  if  he  lent  it  he  might  at  once  hurry  her  out  of 
■mfemal  region.  Besides,  he  wasn't  sorry  to  stop  flhort  of  his  home, 
aoh  he  waa  ashamed  that  Mal>Bl  sliould  see. 
«  Ye'U  not  kick  the  bsiste  ? " 
No,"  with  an  imprecation. 

And  yell  put  him  up  when  yo'i'o  done  wid  him  t " 
Aren't  ye  comLn'  wid  me  yourself  I  " 

I'm  not     Tell  Molly  I'll  be  homo  in  an  hour.     He'ji  lytii'  outside 
Yorkahii-e  Chicken.' — Tliis  is  the  ahortest  way  into  Cliflbrd  Street, 
^  he  said  hurriedly,  pointing  up  a  narrow  but  abort  passage.     The 
notlchig  Mabel  for  the  first   time,    scowled   curiously   at   her 
he  turned  the  donkey  buck  into  Suo^g  Lane,     Banioy  felt  quite 
lilty  and  crestfallen  as  he  walked  after  Mal:«?l,  silent  for  a  wonder,  up 
He  felt  almost  as  responsible  for  the  language  Mabel  had 
as  if  he  had  uttered  it  himself.    As  for  Mabel,  it  was  the  first  time 
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'm  al!  her  visits  amongst  the  poor  that  she  Lad  met  with  insult,  audi 
and  heard  t!ie  utmost  d^-adatioii  of  poverty.  She  felt  quite  £kwt 
sicky  and  stopping  at  the  top  of  the  passage,  she  asked — 

"  What  is  yoiti*  name  1 " 

"  Barney  McGmth,  Miss,"  answered  Barney  in  a  subdued  voice. 

"  Is  there  a  cabstand  neai",  Barney  ]  " 

**Yes,    Miss,   V\\   fetch   you   a   cab,"  he  replied,  thinking 
ashamed  of  me,  small  blame  to  her." 

Mabel,  divining  his  thought,  **  I'd  ratter  you'd  take  me  to  it, 
you  will.     I  don*t  feel  quite  well,  Barney  ;  I  don't  think  I  could 
home." 

Barney,  as  he    looked   into   her   white  face,   felt  a^baiiied  of 
suspicions.     "It's  only  round  the  comer,  Mi<s." 

"  Barney,  I  don't  know   how  to  thank  you/'  said  Mabel, 
walked  together  towards  the  caljstand. 

^' For  brijiging  ye  into  that  inf Into  that  alley,  Missf* 

Bai'ney  bitterly. 

"  For  defending  and  protecting  me  Eke — like  an  Irishmao,'* 
Mabel,  looking  at  him  with  eyes  moistened  and  brightened  with  a 
fttl  sense  of  liia  chivalry. 

The  compliment  to  his  country  cheered  Barney  like  chompagaa 
fitiintaneously, 

"Ocli,  thin,  it's  little  I  done  for  you,  Miss,  compared  wid  wlut  t«iJ 
done  for  me  many  and  many's  the  time." 

'*  You've  been  sarmon  and  priesht  and  mass  to  me,"  laid  Bi 
l^etuously,  stopping  suddenly  to  emphasise  the  statement.  *•  Shure,y»l 
where  I  live.     Shure,  ye  heard  t him  div^ils.     Hhure,  ye  know  that's' 
I  hear  and  see  every  day  and  all  day.     What  good's  Father 
praiching  on  Sunday,  wid  thim  about  your  cai't  on  Monday  1     But  wl 
I  seen  ye>  a  born  lady,  anti  a  mere  shlip  of  a  gurl — axin'  yer  paidoa, 
— when  I  seen  ye  followin'  throublefrom  doore  todoore,  and  from  bo^' 
bed,  and  brigliteniu'  it  up — God  biess  yc  l^as  the  shpring  flowers  bright 
the  black  winter  earth,  I  knew  there  war  a  heaven,  and  saints,  andi 
and  the   Blessed  Targui,  wid  pity  in  their  he^ti'ts  for  us,  glory  l* 
God  I  '* 

Barney  wtis  impn\^ftionable  and  tVlt  all  lie  stdd,  but  it  must  incindo" 
be  admitted  that  ho  was  less  used  to  the  ministi-ations  of  Father  Qu 
than  to  those  of  the  landlord  of  tho  •*  Yorksliii'e  Chicken,*'  In  fact,  his' 
1  mpressi( mill  li lily  was  duo  in  part  to  the  state  to  which  a  long  and  n*] 
attendanct^  at  tbat  htMstelry  kid  reduced  his  nerv<^.     For  all  thiit 
was  a  deiil  of  good  in  Barney  that  hadn't  been  worked  out,  a»  &i»T 
infen-L'd  from  his  gonniiie  worship  of  Mabel,  of  w^hom  he  had  seen 
and  heard  more  in  hawking  his  wtires  among  the  poor  of  her  neighlJ 
hood.     Mabel  was  at  once  amazed  at  Baraey's  outburst  and  Mlana«o 
the  little  »ho  hud  douc  to  deaer\e  it.    B^vit?^^  W«^v^r^  she  oouW^ 
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Bttrney  had  Bighted  a  cab,  wbicb  he  ran  after,  hailetl|  aiid  returned 

YouTl  come  homo  with  me,  Barney  1    My  aimt  will  want  to  thank 

and  I  haven't  half  thanked  you  myself  yet." 

Thank  you  kindly,  Miss,  but  I'm  onaisy  about  the  baste.     Black 

IB  the  divil's  own  fist  wid  his  clogs." 

Well,  when  can  you  come  to  see  me  1  *'  asked  Mabel  eagerly,  "  *  Tho 

/  you  know,  Bradford  Road.     Can  you  come  to-mon-ow  ?  '* 

lamey  felt  very  sheepish  a1>out  coming  to  l:>e  thanked  in  form  for  so 

littlej  and  agreealilo  a  service  as  tbut  of  knocking  a  niiin  down, 

9  knew  that  puliteneas  called  for  hia  acceptance  of  so  gmclou^  an 

Ltion. 

Well,  thank  you,  Ml^is/*  he  said,  talking  his  cap  off,  looking  stedfaatly 

f  and  turning  it  round  and  round  nervously   in  V>oth    hl'j  hands, 

light  call   to-morrow  evening,    if  it  would  be   convanient  to  ye, 
ft 

Yes,  do.    I  shall  bo  at  home  all  the  evening.     Good-bye,  Baruey." 
tamey  looked  at  the  little  gloved  baud  held  out  to  him  through  the 
Bdow  of  the  cub,  then  at  hia  own  Viist,  homy  paw ;  but  again  an  in^ 
ive  politeness  taught  him   to  take   it  as  unhesitatingly  as  it  wa« 
though  he  held  it  ais  reverentially  aa  if  it  was  the  i^lic  of  a  saint. 
Good-bye,  Miss ;  God  bleas  ye  J " 

ey  stood  for  a  moment  looking  after  the  cab,  and  thinking  with 
misgivings  over  to-morrow  evening's  ajypouitment.  Next  moment 
thought  him  of  *'  his  baste,"  which  he  was  loth  to  leave  to  the 
mercies  of  Black  George  a  minute  longer  than  he  could  help.  He 
his  way  bsick  into  Knacker's  Alley  with  all  speed  to  find  that 
JMik  George's  kindly  design  had  not  gone  well  ultogethei*.  As  the 
K|e  led  the  cart  into  Sugg  Lane  he  stiw  Bob,  who  had  been  i^vived 
K  benevolent  bucket  of  water  flung  in  his  face,  staggering  towards 
■  menacingly.  The  sight  of  the  Csirt  seemed  to  remind  him  that  he  had 
ten  knocked  down  by  its  owner,  so  he  made  for  Black  George  like  light- 
*  I  tt  zigzjig,  Bliick  Grcorge,  having  tiu'ued  the  donkey  round,  and  sent 
a  curse  and  a  kick  in  the  belly  to  find  its  way  home,  awaited  the  on- 
t  with  cM>ntemptuoufi  equanimity.  Bob,  tacking  wildly,  took  about 
ate  to  bring  up  alongside  Black  George,  and  had^  therefore,  time  to 
his  intention  of  vengeance,  of  which,  indeed,  he  lost  &ight  with  tho 
oe  of  the  donkey,  and  to  become  friendly  and  even  affec- 
Black  George  was  too  anxiouH  to  get  him  clear  of  the  police 
him  home  to  repel  his  aflectioimte  advaiiccs,  and  so  tho  two 
Btiaed  together  down  the  sweet  arcadia  of  Knacker's  Alley,  an  idyllic 
P^eUcle,  Bob's  arm  being  wound  fondly  round  Black  George's  neck, 
Wf  way  down  tbey  came  up  with  Barney's  *'  baste,"  which,  being  im^ 
^teti,  had  got  into  dilKculty  (the  cartrwheel  being  locked  against  a 
post),  and  waited  patiently  for  Hercules  to  extricate  it.     Hercules 
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of  his  den,  and  led  the  donkey  to  its  stable  near  the  bottom  of 
where  he  proceeded  to  unhamesa  it.     Meantime  Boh,  roused 
rough  shake,  by  the  sight  and  sound  of  tb©  cart,  and,  above  all,  ly 
inopportune  appearance  of  Barney  upon  the  scene  at  this  moment, 
to  the  revengeful  mood,  and  made  a  drunken  dash  at  Barney. 
seeing  that  Bob  wiisn't  even  yet  "  in  a  fit  state  for  a  baitinV*  stood  on 
defensive,  warding  off  the  wild  blows,  and  giving  a  chaffing  lessoo 
Ixjxing, 

*'  Hould  in  yere  left  1    Hould  in  yere  left,  man  f    Now,  out  wid 
n'ghtl     Och  !     Fugh  !     Is  it  playiii' skittles  3*e  are  1" 

The  scuffle,  Bob*s  imprecations,  and  Barney's  chaff,  hurried  Kancy 
from  the  collar,  iirmed  with  a  skillet  she  happened  fortunately  to  b&i 
been  scouring,  With  a  %rild  warwhoopshe  made  at  Barney  from 
with  the  Bkillet,  and  would  have  felled  him  if  he  had  not  ducked 
allowed  the  blow  to  take  efiTect  upon  Bob's  midriff,  bringing  him  to 
ground  with  a  crash.  The  row  roused  the  whole  foul  rookery, 
cawed  and  clamoure'd  from  every  door  and  window  in  the  alley,  bat  i 
not  drown  Nancy's  shrill  blasphemies,  which  were  loud  enough  to 
heard  in  Clifford  Street,  and  to  bring  a  pnssing  i>uliceman  to  ihe 
Just  before  his  arrival,  Barney,  having  assured  himself  that  Bob  -ras 
seriously  hurt,  had  gone  off  to  look  after  "  his  baate,"  and  the  policemi 
found  no  one  to  contradict  Nancy's  account  of  the  affair,  whicb  was, 
course,  that  that  drunken  blackguai'd  Barney  McGrath  had  made  amc 
savage  and  unprovoked  assault  upon  her  inoffensive  husband. 

"Knocked  the  sivin  senses  out  of  him,  the  crathur*" 

As  there  vtrs  no  doubt  his  senses  were  gone,  and  some  doubt  as  toj 
whether  they  had  been  driven  out  as  much  by  drink  as  by  violence, 
policeman  thought  it  safer  to  impound  Barney  tlmn  Bob.  Following 
afflicted  Nancy's  directions,  he  went  down  the  alley,  and  met  mu 
bottom  Barney  and  Black  George,  who  had  just  come  together  irom 
stable. 

**  Do  ynu  know  where  a  man  of  tho  name  of  Barney  McGrath  hvesf 
asked  the  policeman,  with  official  peremptoriness, 

Barney  knit  his  bi-ows  and  puckered  his  lips  together  into  xn  tt- 
pression  of  perplexed  consideration,  and  muttered  musingly,  "  Baraej'-" 
Barney  JIcGrath ; "  then  hii  face  lightened  with  a  sudden  InspiratioB. 
as  he  said  to  George,  **  I'll  bo  bound  it's  Baste  Barney  he  manes^bin' 
that  dhrives  the  donkey."  Then,  turning  to  the  policeman,  he  asked,  "h 
he  in  thixjuhle  now  V* 

*'  That's  no  business  of  yours," 

"  'Deed,  thin,  that's  tlirue ;  and  whel^  he  lives  Is  no  buainesB  of  oH 
neither.     Shtill,  /'U  answer  a  dvil  questioti  when  I*m  aied,    H« 
tJown  that  cellar  just  foreninst  ye,  and  here's  his  mJissns  oomin*  tip  ti»«' 
fihteps. — Mrs,  McGrath,  is  Bai-ney  at  homo  1 " 

Molly  was  quick  enough  to  take  in  the  sitimtioli,  even  vithaut  ti« 
aid  cf  B.imey's  wink; 
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Wliat  s  that  to  you  < "  she  aaid  ahai-ply,  with  a  Ticious  look  at  the 

Oh,  nothin's  nothin'  to  me/'  »aid  Barney,  in  an  aggiieved  tono ;  and 

witii  a  «ly  wink  at  the  policoman,  *'  Ye  may  take  yerQ  oath  he 
off." 

•*Como,  come,  my  good  woman,"  said  the  policeman,  thrusting  her 
fl^  '*  I  must  MQ  him." 

the  policeman  descended  tho  steps,  Black  George  slouched  off  at 
imosual  with  him,  stopping  only  onoe  to  slap  hh  thigh  and  ex- 
«  Well,  I'm  blowed!" 

iamey  stood  his  ground,  as  ho  thought  it  pafest  that  the  policeman 

Id  look  to  no  one  but  himself  for  information. 

Go  down  and  keep  the  childro  from  seein*  me,"  he  wluspered  to 

f,  who,  hurrying  down  the  steps,  met  the  policeman  retui*mBg  dis- 

ntcd. 

Are  ye  aisy  now  1"  she  sneered,  m  he  passed  her. 

Isn't  he  in  1"  nsked  Brirnoy- 

No,'*  replied  43  curtly. 

Bivil  go  wid  hiin  ;  it'K  in  the  shtable  he  ie,  thin/* 

You're  a  friend  of  his  1 "  said  43,  turning  isharply  on  Barney. 

A  frind  I     He  haan't  a  worse  iuimy  in  the  womild,"  ropEed  Barney, 

genuine  bitterness. 

Where  s  the  stable  V*  asked  43,  reassured, 

It*s  up  the  borieen  here.    Anyhow,  we  can  see  if  he's  come  home 

baste's  in." 

There's  no  doubt  about  that,     It's  not  ^ve  minutes  sinca  he  knocked 

down  in  the  alley." 
lamey  expressed  his  horror  by  repeating  three  or  four  times  that 
bg  noise  mad©  by  striking  the  tongue   against  the  roof  of  the 
lb. 

Think  of  that,  now  1     He  wasn't  a  policeman,  I  hope  1" 

A  policeman  !  "  exclaimed  43,  with  a  disdainful  smile,  "  no;  a  oom- 

toan." 

I  wouldn't  put  it  paaht  him  to  tackle  eTon  a  policeman." 

Ah  !"  said  43,  with  ineffable  meiming. 

And  as  for  dodging,  he'd  dodge  the  divil." 

Ee*s  not  in  tbe  force,"  said  43,  chuckling  inordinately  at  his  own 

♦*  McGrath  will  not  find  it  bo  easy  to  take  the  police  in,  my  man, 

teU  you." 

^  Ah,  shure  there's  no  desaivin'  ye  at  all  at  all,"  said  Barney,  with 
fo-eyed  admiration. 

replied  by  closing  one  eye  altogether  for  two  seconds. 
Begor,  it's  locked  !  "  .said  Barney,  as  they  reached  the  stable  door. 

e  knew  where  he  was,  now,  wc  could  get  the  kay." 
If  we  knew  where  he  was,  we  shouldn't  want  the  key,  softhead," 
Banin'  he  locked  himself  in." 
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**  How  could  he  lock  himself  in  and  it  padlocke<l  1 " 

"  Thrue  for  yc.  Ye  think  of  evoiy thing,  faith.  There's  the 
Jug/  now,"  bo  continuedj  scmtching  Lis  ht^ad  refloctivcly.  *•  Hesalwy 
ijv  the  'Brown  Jug/  when  he*s  at  home;  but  1  daren't  go  wul  ji 
there.     The  boys  would  bate  me  like  a  carpet  if  they  seen  me  vrid  je.", 

**Tbe  *  Brown  Jug 'I     That's  in  Limerick  Street,     What 
looking  man  ia  this  McGrath  f "  asked  43,  as  they  walked  t< 
to  Knacker's  Alley, 

"  What  sort  of  a  lookin'  man  is  he  1    Fail  he's  as  fine  a  Ic 
as  iver  ye  seen,"  said  Barnoy  enthusiaatically.     "  As  shtraight  as  i 
and  as  shtrong  aa  a  IjhU,  wid  a  fine  open  countenance  like  a  peony.  H^ 
a  bit  like  meself  when  he's  clane  and  daycent,     Ye'd  be  lik«  to  ukei 
for  him  if  ye  knew  him/* 

Poor  Baniey's  pun  was  ominous,  for,  as  they  emerged  into 
there  stood  Nancy  confi-onting  them.     She  had  become  uneasy] 
delay  in  the  ari-est,  which  she  accounted  for  by  supposing  that 
was  convincing  the  policeman  of  the  truth  of  his  o^ti  version  of  thefitfj] 
and  she  had  uo  sooner  got  Bob  into  the  house  than  she  hun-ied  dowBtilJ 
alloy  to  reiteiute  her  own  account  with  tenfijld  fury.     It  would  pi 
have  turned  out  aa  she  fearetl  if  Barney  coold  have  resisted  the 
tion  of  "  gammoning  a  bobby; "  for  his  account  would  have  been i 
borated  by  the  fact  of  hL?  sobriety  and  Bob's  drunkenness,  by  the  i 
in  Kancy's  hand,  and  perhaps  by  the  tcHtimony  of  some  bystandeir. 
however,   Baniey.  like  many  a  better  man,  had  to  pay  for  b«ing1 
clever,  as  nothing  short  of  his  an*e.st  could  satkfy  the  outraged  di^'ni^Jfj 
of  43. 

**  Oh,  ye've  took  Mm,  have  ye,  the  murtherin'  mishcpeantl" 

"Who?" 

"  Biiste  Barney,  to  be  slim-e  ! " 

**  No,  we  haven't  found  liim  yet/' 

**  Haven't  witat  ?     And  who's  that  shtanding  fat  to  fut  wid  ye?* 

'*  It's— it\s  not-^ "  '  j 

*'  Yes,  it's  me/'  said  Barney,  with  the  most  perfect  oompoeure,  net ** 
say  complacency,  *^  Has  she  been  tellin'  ye  lies  about  me  V*  in  aaa«*nt 
of  astoniabment. 

*'  Lies  I"  screamed  Nancy;  and  then  followed  a  timde  of  aocusstJUOi] 
exclamation,  abuse,  and  scuiTility,  dm-iug  which  43  !iad  time  to 
the  audacity  and  disgmce  of  the  impostui*e  practised  upon  him. 

"  You  come  along  with  me/'  he  said  savagely,  turning  suddenly 
collaring  Barney. 

"Where  am  I  to  go  tot" 

"  To  the  devil/'  cried  43,  lx»yond  hiniself  witb  rage. 

"  I  thought  he  wasn't  in  the  forcoJ' 

"What  is  it  now,  Baimey  V  asked  Molly,  whom  Nancy's  shrill 
had  brought  \iii  from  her  cellar,  and  who  heard  enough  to  knowth*'| 
Bm'ney  was  identified. 
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"  FaIx,  it's  meself  that  doesn't  know  rightly,  Molly/* 
•'There's  nothiu*  l>ut  Ikrniible,''  mid  M^illy  ;  '^  nothiii'." 
^'  Don't  cry,  mttvoiiriieen ;  it'll  all  vomG  right." 

•*  Will  itr'  sahi  43  ;  *'  we'll  i^ee, — ^Look  boi-e,  my  good  woman  " — to 
"you  and  yowr  hiisbatid  must  l»e  iti  the  court-hoiise  to-raoirow 
Jeren  to  give  pvi<lence.  Do  you  hear? — Come,  my  man/* 
**Hoidd  up,  Molly,  Find  out  thim  in  the  alley  that  seen  the  row, 
:  AX  'em  to  come  spake  the  truth  in  ooort." 
Holly's  reply  was  lost  in  the  torrent  of  filthy  abuse  which  Nancy 
Bed  to  pour  out  upon  her,  and  Barney  was  led  otF  in  chaj-ge  of  43. 
Molly  was  not  Ruccessful  in  her  attempt  to  procui-e  evidence.  Under 
twofold  fear  of  a  police  court  nnd  of  Bob,  Black  (George  «t  Co.,  every 
denied  either  seeinjc:  the  affair,  or  seeing  it  diatinctly  enough  to  swear 
Bob  himself,  as  was  to  be  expected,  kept  clear  of  the  court,  Nanc)'  ac- 
nting  for  his  absence  by  informing  the  Bench  that  "  they  coidtUi't  put 
penny  piece  on  any  part  of  his  body  that  wasn't  black  and  blue." 
story,  which  she  told  with  such  volubility  and  vehemence  that  it 
to  be  repeated  three  times  over  before  the  Bench  could  make  out 
Its  bearings,  was  stKingly  corrolx»rated  by  43,  who  felt  that  Baraey 
hred  the  utmost  punishment  he  wns  likely  to  get,  if  only  for  the 

e  deception  he  practised  on  a  jiolice  officer. 
Barney,  to  Nancy's  amazement,  udmitted  having  knocked  Bob  down, 
explained  that  ho  had  done  it  in  8ngg  Lane,  and  not  in  Knacker's 
By,  and  that  he  had  done  it  in  defence  of  ii  lady  whom  Bob  h&d 
tilted ;  that  he  iiad  accomimnied  the  lady  to  Cliflbid  Street  and  put 
iinto  a  cab,  and  that  on  hia  return  he  was  attacked  by  Bob,  "  who 
that  dhrunk  he  couldn't  bit  a  hayshtack,    I  kep'  him  up  as  well  as  I 
till  Nancy  came  at  me  wid  a  shkillet,  yoiu-  worships,  and  she'd 
tuk  me  a  crack  that  wouM  have  knocked  daylight  through  me — for 
isn't  a  woman  in  the  alley  can  come  up  to  her  wid  a  sbtone  in  the 
'"  her  Bhtockin* — and,  aa  I  was  sayin',  your  worahipe,  she  ehtruck 
t  from  behind  wid  a  shkillot,  and  I  ducked,  and  it  tuk  Bob  in  the 
d  and  floored  him  as  flat  as  a  tombshtone, — Yo  did,  ye  know  ye  did, 
htrap,"  turning  Kuddenly  towards  Nancy. — 'And  thin,'  revei-ting  as 
ieniy  towards ^the  Bench,  "and  thin  I  went  to  look  afther  the  baste, 
worships,  and  whin  I  Wii^scomin'  out  of  the  sh table  I  met  the  police- 
I,  and  he  axed  me,  says  ho,  '  Do  you  know  whera  Barney  McGrath 
V  sayB  he.     '  I  do,'  says  T,  ^and  well  too ;  *  and  I  showed  him  where 
f«d,  your  worships,  I  did,"  concluded  Barney,  with  a  triumphant 
EttBion  of  conscious  honesty. 

the  pre,siding  magistrate,  no  other  tlian  our  old  friend  Josiah 
Oes,  who  waa  as  domineering  and  dogmatic  on  the  Bench  aa  he 
in  society,  took  the  case  wholly  into  his  own  hands.  He  had  hardly 
ce  to  hear  it  to  its  close,  for  hia  natural  prejudice  against  the  Iriah 
Wn  quickened  into  abhorrenoe  by  their  political  deoertioo  of  him  at 
Hit  election. 
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"  Where  &r&  your  witiieaaefif "  be  ftskod  sharply. 

Barney  looked  ramly  round  the  court. 

"  The  lady  you  rescued  is  hei-e,  do  doubt,"  with  a  facetious  lookalliii 
brothei-s  on  the  Bench. 

Barney  had  once  thought  of  sending  to  Mabe],  but  all  hia 
with  a  court  niado  him  imagine  it  a  degradation  to  be  BUiDmoaed 
ia  uny  capacity,  so  ho  put  ilw  thought  chivalrously  aside. 

"  Ah,  I  thought  not.     Is  there  any  one  here  who  knows  you  tuod 
speak  to  your  oharacter  t " 

Barney  again  looked  fmm  face  to  face  till  hia  eye  lighted  on  C&] 
Markham,  the  chief  constable,  with  whom  he,  aa  a  witness^  bid 
been  brought  int^  I'olatiou. 

*'  There's  Captain  Markham,  the  chief  constable,  your  worship, 
knows  me." 

"  I  know  nothing  whatever  about  you,  my  man." 

Barney,  with  wonderful  quickness,  turned  even  this  to  bin  credit 

'*  There,  do  you  hear  that  I "  he  cried  triumphantly. 

"  He  says  ho  knows  nothing  about  you." 

"And  what  could  ho  say  more  nor  that,  yere  worships?    8b 
doesn't  be  know  every  thief  and  dhrunkard  and  bla-guard  and  bad 
tber  in  Wefton  as  well  as  he  knows  his  own  childhrGl     Do  ye  think 
wouldn't  know  me  if  I  was  the  likes  of  thira  1 " 

Again  poor  Baraey  had  to  pay  for  being  too  clevGP.  His  q 
served  only  to  convince  the  other  magistrates  of  what  Mr.  Picklea 
convinced  already,  that  his  circumstantial  story  was  only  an  inventi 
from  end  to  end.  After  a  minute's  consultation  together,  or  mtlier 
minute  granted  gi-aciously  by  Mr.  Picklea  to  his  fellow-magistrates 
consider  and  endor.se  his  sentence,  that  gentleman  summarily  despat 
the  business  :  •*  lOa,,  or  seven  days.     Call  the  next  case.** 

The  fine  was  paid  out  of  a  pound  which  poor  JSlolly  had  scraped  i/h 
gether  by  pawn  and  loan,  and  Barney  left  the  oourt  with  his  faith  in  th« 
guardianahip  of  the  saints,  etc,,  somewhat  shaken,  and  hia  hatred  of  tit 
law  as  impersonated  by  Josiah  Pickles,  M.P,,  intensified. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

Misfl  Masters. 

When  Messrs.  Lawloy  and  Knee5>haw  called  to  remove  Squire,  thcf 
heard  from  his  mother  a  muddled  account  of  the  assault,  from  wbifh  it 
appeared  that  Barney  and  Bob  had  a  ten-ific  combat  in  Sugg  Lane,  ^i^ 
the  result  that  Bob  was  worsted  in  the  field,  but  Barney  in  the  ]^^'^ 
court,  \ 

**  But  Mifis  Maetere  l "  interjected  George  anxiously, 
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Eh  !  bnt  shoo  war  flayed,*  thoy  tell  me." 

^Shoo  mud  well  be  flayed ;  awM  'ave  been  flayed  mysen,"  burst  in  tho 

[table  and  irrepresiiible  JIi-s,  Greenough,  who  proceeded  then  to 

it,  aa  a  parallel  case,  an  adventure  ijhe  horstdf  had  with  "  a  druffcn 

when  she  was  in  an  mt-ei'CBtiiig  condition^  from  which  she  branclied 

her  different  confinementa,  the  sex  and  name  of  each  resulting 

with  its  death   under  its  proper  date,  or  its  age,  if  living,  the 

my  of  the  School  Board,  her  Sarah  Jane's  extraordinary  turn  for 

ig  "  a  washing  machine,  and  Mrs,  Slater's  alatteraliness  in  ^vashing 

Thursday,  or  even  Friday,  winding  up  with  that  hearty  burnt  of 

which  closes  a  West  Riding  fijieech  as  naturally  m  the  Doxo- 

ft  psalm.     George,  despairing  of  hearing  anything  to  the  purpose  in 

Oreenough's  presencej  found  out  from  jVIrs.  Luinb  where  Barney 

and  leaving  Squire   in  charge  of  Mr.  Lawlejr,  hurried   off   to 

[W*'g  Alley, 

[eanwhile  Buraey  sat  gazing  into  the  fire,  with  bis  elbows  on  his 
and  his  bet^  between  hia  banda,  listening,  or  affecting  to  listen,  to 
r*s  scolding,  but  waking  up  to  unfeigned  interest  when  she  came  to 
iventoiy  of  what  slie  bad  pawned. 

Ye  didn't  pop  any  of  the  cbildhro'«  bita  of  things,  did  ye  ] " 
Ofcoorsel  tiidn't." 
'Or  any  of  yere  own  ? " 

'"Deed,  thin,  I  did  not,  Barney,"  said  Molly,  aoftened  a  little  by  the 
plodge  that  Barney's  questiona  were  inspired  by  his  affection  for  her- 
id'*thechildhre'" 

Sorra  a  fardiu'  beyaud  five  sbilb'n'  would  he  give  on  my  Sunday 
d,  the  thief  of  the  worridd  I  an'  it's  high  mass  next  Sunday." 
What  did  ye  pop,  thin  1 "  asked  Barney,  relieved. 
A  pair  of  breeches- — •" 

Shure,  I  thought  ye  said  ye  didn't  pop  yere  own  things." 
Yerra,  whiabt  wid  yere  nonsense  !     It's  jokin'  ye'd  be  if  they  sould 
bed  from  undher  us.  A  jiair  of  breeches,  the  laygends  of  the  saints — 
H^  be  token,  he  called  thim  the  forty  thieves,  the  haythen  1  " 
B**He  tok  thim  for  Protesbtant  saints,"  said  Barney  inopportunely, 
Hhist  then  George  appeared  at  the  door. 

^ftfow  Barney  had  come  from  a  part  of  Ireland  whers  what  was  called 
lduperL<an "  was  mm  pant,  Le,  the  interested  eonvemion  of  destitute 
Boouunsts  through  soup  kitchens,  etc-  He  therefore  regarded,  and  hfid 
mt  leaaon  for  regarding,  every  ProteBtant  clergyman  with  a  mingled 
Ming  of  suspicion,  aversion^  and  contempt.  It  was  only  after  a 
Hggk  that  his  effuHiv©  Irish  hospitality  so  fiir  confiuered  these  feelings 
■  to  give  George  a  not  over  cordial  invitation  to  enter  and  take  a  seat. 
WBey  was  resolved,  however,  to  possess  his  soul  as  a  Turk  keeps  hia 
ife — well  shut  in — as  the  only  certain  fiecurity  against  its  corruption. 


PUyed,"  !.*.  frightened. 
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He  uuswcrod  ench  question  as  laconically  as  ho  conH,  lest  lie 
give  any  coign  of  vantage  for  controversy  to  take  hold  of.     "  Y«,  i 
was  in  throubie." — *'  There  wasn't  any  fight     He  knocked  him 
that  was  a!I."= — "  She  was  a  bit  frighteni?d  and  sick-like,  and  he  put] 
into  a  cab." — "  No,  thank   3-e/*  very  uugraciously  ;    for  this  wa 
answer  to  a  delicately  worded  request  from  Creorge— in  which 
ODce  scented  sotipertsm — that  he  might  l>e  permitted  to  repay 
the  amount  of  liia  fine.    George,  making  all  allowance  for  Bameyil 
ness  under  a  sense  of  injustice,  was  disgusted,  nevertheless,  with 
Burliness,  and  at  once  touk  leave,  with  a  curt  a|x>log)^  for  the  o&oal 
had  given.     Molly  was  raoi-e  than  disgust^. 

**  Whal-'s  come  to  ye  now  ]     Is  it  tokin'  lave  of  yere  ainses  ye  »it| 
*  No,  thank  ye/  indeed  I  an'  not  a  bite  or  sup  in  the  Jiouse  for 
childlirc " 

**  Would  yo  have  me  turn  *  soiiper '  ? "  broke  in  Barney  imj 
**  Ye  may  pop  me  breeches,  but  I'm if  ye'll  pop  me  sowl  J " 

Baniey  could  not  help  being  spiritually  puffed  up  after  this  po 
outburst;  but,  fearing  the  demoralising  effect  of  Molly's  eloqtieDce,! 
bejit  an  immediate  retreat,  under  the  pretext  of  looking  after  *( 
baste."  He  took  the  road,  however,  not  to  the  stable,  hut  to 
**  Yorkshire  Chicken,"  in  the  hope  that  his  religious  fortitude  woaldl 
rewarded  by  Providence  putting  it  into  some  one's  heart  to  treatHffll 
a  pint  of  beer.  Barney  was  little  likely  to  be  ilisappointed.  He  wwl 
favourite  among  the  fre4]uenters  of  that  hostelry,  in  part  from  hisj 
rosity  when  he  was  in  ftmds,  and  in  part  from  his  being  the  only 
of  that  choice  circle  who  coiild  luiaa  a  laugh  without  being  disgusting. 

While  Barney  was  making  for  the  •'  Yorkshire  Chicken/'  George^ 
well  on  his  way  Uy  visit  Maliel,     He  had  vowed  to  avoid  that 
!ady,  as  he  felt  that  to  fall  in  love  with  her  would  double  the 
of  a  po?^ition  which  was  becoming  intolerable ;  but  he  easily  pel 
himself  tliiit  the  merest  politeness  required  him  to  call  and  ask  after  I 
He  rehearsed  the  interview  many  times  over,  reducing  it  to  the 
terms  of  conventiomil  coui-te^y  ;  though,  do  what  he  would,  davc 
like  sunset  clouds,  obtruded  themselves,  and  crossed  and  occu]t£<l 
grey  groundwork.     George  was  too  young  not  to  indidge  in  whi^t 
Greeks  aptly  called  the  Ktyf)  ^tn^apia — t\m  hollow  happiness — of  aii*! 
dream.     He  envied  even  Barney's  inglorious  rescue  of  Mabel,  and 
it  the  theme  of  infinite  variations  of  dangers  and  deliverances,  in  ^' 
he  played  the  Retlcross  Knight  to  Mabel's  Una,     These  soap  babble  ^ 
men  are  not  as  harmless  as  those  blown  by  children,  with  all  defe 
to  Macaulay,  who  attributetl  to  cai?tle  building  a  great  port  of  bis  5* 
cess.     It  is  a  kind  of  mental  opium-eating,  which  enervates 
that  habitually  indulges  in  it ;  and  George,  who  took  to  it  aa 
to  opium — to  escape  harassing  or  harrowing  realitie« — felt,  when  tbe 
was  over,  more  helpless  and  unhappy  than  before. 

He  was  roused  from  his  reverie  and  recalled  to  hia  resolution 
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Ig  himself  in  the  drawing-room  of  the  gyneciiim  ;  for  th©  gjmecmm 
t  had  been  established  in  the  days  of  deaf  Miss  Murdoch  as  a  neces- 
had  since  her  death  been  maintained  by  Colonel  Masters  as  a 
ry.  Ita  drawing-rtX)m  was  a  curious  and  incongruous  room,  whei*© 
iBveTe  Doric  stylo  of  furniture  and  ornament  introduced  by  Miss 
loch  was  overlaid,  and  yet  rather  emphasised  than  concealed,  by 
OTid  ^'orinthian  taste  of  Jier  successor  It  was  like  the  stem  stone 
in  th©  Prologue  to  the  Fririce^s,  which  Lilia  had  bedizened  : — 

Lilia  h:id  wound 
A  scarf  of  orange  round  tho  st^ny  helm, 
And  robed  the  shoulders  in  a  rosy  ailk, 
Thftt  mufle  the  old  warrior  from  bis  ivied  nook 
Glow  like  a  Bunbeam, 


straight-backed  chairs  and  the  hobbledehoy  tables— all  legs  and 
wei-e  adoiTied  with  gay,  not  to  say  garish,  draperies  worked  or 
by  Miss  Mastt^'s ;  while  the  drab  walls  were  himg  with  her 
ftings — ^glowing  fruit  and  flower  pieces  and  a  few  startling  landscapes, 
eh  perhaps  represented  Nature  as  she  looked  in  Miss  Masters'  girl- 
1,  before  the  fashions  had  change<L  There  were  fdso  two  portraits 
Masters  herself,  one  representing  her  as  a  chOd,  holding  a  shell 
ear  and  evidently  listening  intently — for  the  stdmiring  remarks  of 
iators;  the  other  depicting  her  aa  a  pensive  maiden  looking  out  from 
ftJoony  into  the  night,  not  quite  as  nneonscious  of  ob8er\'ation  as 
With  the  help  of  her  paintings,  these  portraits,  and  two  pier- 
Miss  Masters  felt  quite  at  home  in  this  room,  in  which  she  lived, 
in  which  George  found  her  at  work  upon  another  gorgeous  gi'oup  of 
She  received  him  with  exceeding  graciousness,  as  she  set  his 
down  to  the  impression  she  h^d  made  upon  him  at  Mr.  Pickles* 
^.  Of  course  we  do  not  mean  that  she  imagined  George  to  be  in  a 
:  way  of  fiilling  in  love  with  her  mature  charms  (though  more 
ikely  things  had  happened) ;  bwt  she  did  him  the  justice  to  think 
he  could  not  be  insensible  to  the  conti-ast  between  her  bearing,  cub 
Bi  and  convei^satiou,  and  those  of  the  ladies  of  Wefton.  It  never 
Bred  her  head  for  a  moment  that  his  visit  might  be  meant  for  Mabel 
[7elonel  Masters. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Knee^haw  \  It  is  really  very  good  of  you  to 
le  to  see  me.  I  know  I'm  not  in  your  parish,"  she  said,  apeaking,  as 
always  spoke,  in  gushes,  as  water  flows  out  of  a  bnttle. 
Politeness  prevented  Cieorge  undeceiving  her  by  asking  at  onc«  after 
Jiel,  Not  until  he  had  ho|)ed  IMiss  Masters  liked  \Vel"ton,  had  com- 
iued  of  the  weather,  and  had  admired  the  painting  in  progress,  did  he 
Iture  to  ask  if  Miss  Mal>el  Masters  had  recovered  from  the  shock  of 
tcrday. 

*'  Oh,  she's  quite  well,  thank  you,  to-day.     When  she  came  home  last 

jht,  white  and  trembling,  and  told  me  how  she  had  been  frightened  by 

punken  man,  I  was  quite  upset.     I  felt  that  I  could  never  again  go 
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out  alone  ia  Weflon.  I  Lave  kad  such  a  horror  of  dnmken  mm 
Bince  we  drove  over  one  in  Clifton,  some  years  ago.  It  was  terrible^] 
having  to  give  evidence  at  the  inquest,  and  being  in  all  the  ^pm»\ 
Perhaps  you  reniettil>er  if^  No?  It  was  in  the  l^imes — nearly  half  j 
column.  Every  one  was  talking  of  it.  You  may  fancy  how  my 
were  shaken  I  I  have  not  been  myself  since.  The  mere  mention  of  ij 
drmiken  man  upsets  me.  I  don't  blame  Jtlabel.  Poor  thing,  she  vasi 
unnerved  that  she  forgot  how  I  felt  about  it,  or  I*m  sure  she  woolMJ 
have  mentioned  it.  One  cannot  expect  young  people  to  be  very  coitl 
siderate,  you  know,  Mr,  Kneeshaw,"  she  said,  with  an  indulgent  tmil*, 

"  I'm  afraid  I  must  apologise  also  for  my  want  of  confiiJeraiioc,'] 
replied  George,  with   becoming  gravity.     **  It  was  yoa  I  should  bxiil 
usketl  after,  and  not  Mit^  Mabel  Maaters.     I  hope  you  have  reoot 
ft'om  your  agitation." 

*' Oh,  thank  you;  it's  only  upset  me  for  the  moment;  though  To 
afraid  it  will  keep  me  moi^  at  home  than  I  like.*   I  quite  meant  to  mi 
with  the  Weftou  j>c*oplc;  but  now,  really,  I  ^hiro  not  venture  out  aloaeiaj 
such  a  place.     I  dai-en't,  indeed.     Do  you  tiike  an  interest  in  the  Tem- 
perance Question,  Mr.  Kueeshawl     I  understand  that  the  clergy 
taking  it  up.     And  quite  time  too.     It^s  a  shame  that  one  can  hardlyl 
walk  or  drive  out  in  safety.     Bon't  you  think  something  might  be 
to  clear  the  streets  of  these  people  1 " 

This  view  of  the  Temperance  Question,  as  a  minor  branch  of 
great  Sewage  Quention,  was  new  and  interesting  to  George. 

**  Certainly,  Miss  Masters  j  there  might  be  a  system  of  moral  di 
age  e.stablished  to  caiTy  them  off  to  inebriate  asylums,  or  they  might  1 
carted  out  of  the  way  by  the  scavengera.     I  don't  quite  see,  though,  whj 
you  should  blame  us  clergy  in  the  matter.     It  is  the  Town  Council, 
the  Police,  I  think,  who  are  in  fault : — 

Untiuight  kn'ive*,  unmannerly, 
To  leave  u  filorenly  unhftodsonie  eors© 
Betwixt  tho  wind  and  your  nobility/' 

George  was  unnecessarily  nervous  after  venturing  upon  this  flagrant 
Banter,  for  Miss  Mastem  took  it  in  jiei^ect  seiiousness,  and  hurried  awuy 
from  the  subject  only  because  she  feared  she  was  being  drawn  out  of  her 
depth.  George  was  infinitely  relieved.  He  was  provoked  into  the  mile- 
ness  of  raillery  by  Miss  Masters'  atrocious  insensibiJity  to  the  wrongs  of 
her  adomblo  niece  ;  but  as  this  adorable  being  tea^t  her  nieoe,  it  would 
have  been  the  worst  policy  in  the  world  to  have  offended  her. 

Fortunately  nothing  was  further  from  her  thoughts  than  offence. 
Sue  had  no  sense  of  humour,  and  a  deep  sense  of  her  dignity,  and  couM 
not  conceive  that  anything  she  said  or  did  might  be  held  up  to  ridicuk. 
She  thought  George  had  expi-essed  himself  a  little  pedantically,  perhaj^, 
but  with  jierfect  propriety,  and  was  rather  pleased  to  see  her  idea  pot 
into  such  fino  clothes  by  him.  Her  only  misgiving  was  lest  she  shoaW 
lose  the  credit  sho  had  evidently  gained  with  him  for  sound  seofle  bf 
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to  follow  tlie  philosoplaic  turn  he  had  given  the  subject.    So 

ebanged  it. 

I  am  glad  you  agree  with  me,  Mr.  Kueeshaw,  about  these  people. 

1  htts  such  queer  notions.     I'm  sure  I  doa't  know  where  she  picked 

up,  but  I  do  hope  the  fright  she  got  yesterday  will  shako  them  out 

'.    You  can't  think  what  itleiis  shn  luis  .a,bout  these  common  people; 

Lys  '  they  are  the  be>st  society  in  Wefton  ! ' " 

Ilia  was  an  epigrammatic  version  of  Mabel'B  answer  to  her  aunt's 

kstion  on  her  **  low  "  tastes  in  visitinpf  among  the  poor :  **  Really, 

It,  they're  not  half  as  vulgar  as  ilr.  I'icklesj  or  half  i\s  rude  as  3Ii8.s 

PD." 

The  best  society  in  Wcfton  I "  repexited  Ml<s  Masters,  hx>king 
or  through  her  double  eyeglass,  which  she  never  used  in  public,  but 
forgotten  to  take  off  upon  the  announetment  of  a  visitor.  "  I'm 
from  what  I  have  seen  of  it,  the  society  of  Wefton  is  quite  as  good 
%i  of  any  of  the^e  manufiictiying  towns.     I  have  stayed  in  Roch- 

Do  you  know  anything  of  Roehdale,  Mr.  Xneeshaw  1 " 
Kochdale  1     I'm  afraid  I  know  it  only  as  being  celebrated  fur  John 
it  and  the  first  co-operative  society." 

Well,  I  should  hardly  call  it  the  first,  Mr,  Kneeshaw  ;  cprt4iinly 

ihe  first     You  must  go  South  for  the  first  society.     Ind<sed,  I  was 

to  say  that  the  society  id  Rochdale  was  not  so  select  as  that  of 


I've  never  mixed  with  the  co-operative  Kociety  of  Wcfton,"  said 
•ge,  who  now  felt  it  safe  to  say  anything,  and  was  embittered  by 

ir  of  seeing  Maliel.  Miss  Masters'  attention  being  thus  recalled  to 
**  co-operative/*  which  she  thought  was  u  pedantic  expression 

eorge'Sy  and  might  mean  either  a  Rociety  of  operatives  or  of 
Ufactnrers,  escaped  committing  herself  farther  by  a  second  change  of 


Ah,  you'll  not  have  much  time  for  viBiting  any  but  the  sick,  Mr, 
haw.  Mr.  Gant  told  me  all  about  his  work,  antl  the  immense 
of  the  parish — 30,000  people !  He  calls  it  a  diocese.  A  most 
ted  and  self-sacrificing  clergyman.  He  sat  beside  me  for  nearly  two 
the  other  day  at  ]VIr.  Pickles',  aiid  gave  me  an  account  of  all  the 
Is  and  weddings  and  seiTioes  he  had  to  take.  I  forget  how  many 
he  had  buried  in  one  day  •  or  waa  it  married  1  It  must  have 
married,  I  think,  for  he  Sidd  they  took  it  so  lightly.  He  spoke  so 
ly  about  marriage.  I  was  quite  pleased.  No  ritualism,  yon  know, 
K>nsen>«   about  the   clergy   not   man')ing.      Is   he  engaged,    Mr. 

awl'* 

!his  was  the  net  resnlt  remaining  lu  Miss  Masters'  mind  of  a  long 
of  Mr.  Grant's,  in  which  he  proved  conclusively  not  only  that 
iS&ge  was  a  sacrament,  but  that  it  was  a  sacrament  of  which  the 
alone  might  lawfully  partake — for  Mr.  Gant,  after  infinite  lltrta- 
jid  entanglement^;  and  one  '*  hair-breadth  escape  "  from  an  **  immi- 
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nent  anil  dendly  broftch  "  of  protxiise,  now  preached  tbe  oelibdcy 
clerg\'  with  all  the  veht^menc©  of  apostacy. 

**  He  has  no  engagement  at  present — at  least,  none  that  I  knfy^nf,' 
said  George,  whose  attempt  to  express  in  this  way  the  variety 
frivolity  of  Mr.  Gant's  flirtatiooB  wa-s  wasted  on  liiias  MasterSb 

"  Efially  1     I  thought  be  must  be  engaged  ;  his  mind  seemed  so; 
of  marriage,     I  uni  quite  in  favour  of  clergymen  marrying,  Air. 
ahaw,"  she  continued  graciously,  with  an  air  that  would  have 
archbishop,  "  especiully  in  the  country.     Giveg  them  something 
of,  you  know.     In  our  own  pfirish  the  clergyman,  Mr.  l^Inrtinf  is  I 
ried — I  may  say  an  old  bachelor.     He  hiis  got  into  such  curionB ' 
ciindlestic'kH  and  confession  ;  servicea  every  flay  and  at  all  hourt] 
munion  Sundayg  and  saint«'  days :  all  idlenes-i,  Mr.  Kneeshaw,** 
decided,  with  a  peit^mptory  nod  of  the  head. 

"  *  Ye  ai-e  idle,  yo  are  irllc,  thci-elbre  ye  say,  Let  UB  go  and  doi 
fiee,' "  said  George,      "  You'd  have   us  maiTy  on   nothing,  and 
bricks  without  straw,  I\Iis.s  ^lastei-s ;  a  littJo  sharp  connubial 
and  oppreaaion  would  whip  the  nonsense  out  of  us.     Tiiat  rcojuuu 
your  present   pii.stor\s — ^\v.  Meek  ins' — Low  Churchism-     He's  m 
house  of  bondage,  I  think  ? " 

Mlsa  Mastei-H  was  too  nmch  shocked  to  hear  a  clergyman 
profane  use  of  Scripture  to  attend  particularly  to  the  use  he  made  of  J 
and,  being  nonplussed  now  for  the  third  time  by  Geoi-^e's 
answei-s,  she  l>egiin  to  form  a  poor  opinion  of  his  understanding.  To 
men  sometimes  seem  to  imagine  that  the  way  to  be  thought  clerati 
show  off  yourself,  and  not  to  help  others  to  show  ofl^  With 
Mastei's  the  miskike  was  deadly,  as  she  would  much  rather  see 
face  in  the  gla.si>  than  the  finest  ftictui^  ever  paintetl.  She  waa 
therefore,  to  I'egard  CJeorge  as  stuj^id  and  iietlantic,  and,  worse 
ritualistic.  Her  abhoriTence  of  ritualism,  by  the  way,  had  a 
stantial  basis  than  the  ordinaiy  prejudice  a^inst  reJigiouB  OOJ 
Once,  under  Mr.  !Martin's  ministi-ations,  she  had  taken  very 
ritualism,  and  even  (]\Ii*s.  Grundy  8»iid)  to  him;  but  &he  vjis 
videntially  biought  back  to  the  Protestant  faith  by  his  refusal  to 
stole  aha  had  worked  for  liiin,  in  which  the  green  was  not  the 
shade  enjoined  on  believers,  and  by  his  advocacy  of  doct^inev'^  so  extrew* 
as  those  of  auricular  confession  and  of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  l^ 
was  not  without  good  reason,  therefore,  that  Miss  M(ustei<s  was  disgiuJ«4 
with  ritualisffij  and  with  George  for  his  obvious  bias  that  way.  D* 
gnstcd  T»dth  him  aa  she  was,  however,  .she  could  not  bring  herself  to  te 
disagi^ewible.  Her  one  aim  in  life  was  to  h^  iniiversally  voted  charming, 
and  she  could  not  enduitt  to  lose  even  a  single  vote.  Beside-s,  Geop^^ 
whatever  were  his  faidtji,  had  the  great  i^eendng  merit  of  being 
much  taken  with  her,  as  his  visit  proved.  Accordingly  it 
Miss  Masters  that  good  mfmners  required  her  to  he  complaisanty  let 
visitor's  views  b©  what  they  would.    Taking  George  to  mean  by 
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of  bondage"  not  marriage,  but  Low  Chnrcliism,  she  wiid,  with  a 
iliatory  sniile,  "  I  mther  inclme  that  way  myself,  Mr.  Kneeshaw, 
I  don't  try  t<5  persuade  any  one  into  it.  You  neetl  have  no  fear  of 
ttempting  t^j  lead  you  into  *  the  house  of  bondage,'  as  you  call  it." 
*eorge  was  liardly  more  amused  by  her  mistaking  the  application  of 
taphor  than  by  her  confidence  in  her  controversial  powers,  and  her 
Difnl  resoh*e  not  to  exercise  them  on  him.  He  wag  malicious  enough 
t  her  right  as  to  his  meaniug.  "  I  am  i?orry  you  should  think  me 
a  bigot,  3Iiss  Masters,  as  to  speak  of  Low  Churchism  as  *  the  house 
doge  ' — I  meant  man-iage." 
4iss  Mfisters  was  not  in  the  least  disconcerted.  On  the  conti^aiy, 
pleased,  as  she  was  always  pleased,  by  an  opportunity  to  speak 
mind  on  marriage^  and  so  give  her  friends  some  fhint  idea  of  the 
inacy  and  obduracy  of  her  objection  to  that  state  which  had  resisted 
a  multitude  of  brilliant  proposals.  These  triumphs,  to  which  t^he 
ionally  referred,  were  not  pure  and  conscious  invention.  She  took 
ortlinary  for  marked  attentions,  which  would,  she  considered,  have 
toed  into  proposals  under  the  sunshine  of  eQcourageraent,  and  sl»e  had 
]j  Ui  imagine  that  she  had  not  encouniged  them  sufficiently, 
"  Oh  mai-riage  1  I  beg  yom^  pardon.  I  quite  agree  with  you  there ; 
,"  she  said,  with  a  most  emphatic  nod ;  but,  remembering  that  she 
jugt  sjioken  approvingly  of  Mr,  Gant's  appreciation  of  marriage,  she 
ed,  **  I  mean,  of  course,  as  far  as  our  sex  is  concerned.  It's  perfect 
fery.  I  could  never  understand  how  a  woman  with  any  self-res]^>ect 
Id  submit  to  it.  I  am  sure  I  was  staying  with  my  married  sister  last 
;  near  Louth,  in  Lincohjahire,  you  know ;  and  no  one  woiihl  behevo 
a  time  I  had.  Three  chilclren  in  the  measles  together,  and  ilr. 
iioott,  my  brotbei'-in-law,  laid  up  with  bronchitis,  and  my  poor  sister 
sing  them  all,  night  and  day.  I  was  left  to  myself  altogether.  Not 
d  to  speak  to.  Ko  one  camo  near  as,  and  we  went  nowhoi^.  If  it 
i't  that  I  was  very  fond  of  painting,  I  really  don't  know  what  I 
Id  have  done,  as  my  sister  grudged  every  moment  she  gave  me ;  in 
I  hardly  saw  anything  of  her.  Thiit  came  of  having  a  husband  and 
to  look  after,  Mr,  Kneeshaw." 
Cl«orge  was  not  in  a  ruoml  to  regard  the  loss  of  Miss  Masters'  society 
crushing  penalty  she  considered  it.  Indeed,  he  had  so  reconciled 
laelf  to  it  that  he  rose  at  this  moment  to  take  leave,  but  was  pre- 
fced  by  the  entrance  of  Mabel. 
How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Kneeshaw?  Have  you  been  long  here  I 
ve  come  to  tell  me  alx>ut  8i|uire,  I  know." 
I*  Well,  no ;  I  came  to  inquire  after  you,  Miss  Masters.     I  was  very 

to  hear  that  you  had  recovered  from  the  shock  of  yesterday," 
♦'Oh  yes,  thank  you,  quite.     But  how  did  you  hear  about  it  ? " 
George  then  proceeded  to  exphiin  how  ho  had  heard  from  Mrs.  Lumb 
^^^ey's  knight  eiTan try,  and  from  Barney  himself  the  true  purticu- 
^H|^e  afiair.   "  He  seems  rather  a  surly  fellow,"  he  coiit\iixx»i  \  **  W\»^ 
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to  do  hlin  justice,  ho  muAo  very  little  either  of  what  he  did  or  vhttkj 
guffei-ed  on  your  behalf.     And,  after  all,  it  was  enough  to  pat 
in  a  bad  temper  to  be  tixkcn  up  and  fined  for  doing  the  work  of  titj 
police," 

'*  Taken  up  and  fined  I " 

Mabel's  exaggerated  views  both  of  the  debt  she  owed  Barney  and  i 
the  disgrace  of  a  conviction  in  a  police  court  made  this  news  little ! 
than  shocking  to  her.     She  hon-ified  her  aunt  by  consulting 
upon  the  propriety  of  appearing  to-morrow  in  court,  and  gettu 
conviction  quashetL     Meantime,  and  without  a  moment's  delay, i 
go  and  Bee  and  console  the  hero  and  martyr.     Just,  however,  as 
i*Ang  to  send  for  a  cab,  the  maid  appeared  to  say  that  a  man  m 
Mciirath  was  lielow,  and  wouldn't  go  away  till  he  had  seen  Miss 
Please  was  *^he  to  ac-nd  for  the  police  ?     This  was  too  much, 
hurried  downstairs  with  rin  apology  to  George,  only  to  return  imnw 
ately  in  much  diistress.     The  hero  and  martyr  was  in  a  rather  od 
stage  of  intoxication.     Poor  Bamoy  had   been   treated  by  a 
countryman  nut  to   beer,  but  to  whisky,  which,  as  he  had  eaten  )i^\ 
took  immediato  eflect  on  him,  and  made  him  more  heroic  than  ever.  Hi 
couJdn't  rest  till  he  had  expressed  to  Mabel  hi.s  intention  to  knock  do^a,] 
for  her  sake,  the  Borough  Bench  of  Magistrates. 


CHAPTER  IX, 

Mabel  to  the  RESctrE. 

Barney's  condition,  wluch  amused  George  and  hoiTified  and  dis^sttJ 
Miss  Masters,  niado  Mabel  more  miserable  than  ever.  For  this  alwso  sb 
was  responslblp,  Bince  it  must  have  been  the  disgrace  of  on  unjust  cod- 
viction  which  drove  Barney  to  drown  thought.  His  state,  therefore,  if 
it  was  not  a  credit,  was  hiuxlly  a  reproach  to  a  man  of  such  a  nice  9BD» 
of  honour  as  Barney  had  shown  himself  yesterday.  This,  indeed,  semtA 
so  self-evident  to  Mal>el  that  she  not  only  did  not  doubt  it  herself,  l>w^ 
did  not  think  that  any  one  with  right  feeling  could  doubt  it.  Aoccrd- 
ingly  George's  cynical  comments  were  so  ill  received  that  he  suddenly 
became  sympathetic  and  sentimental.  "  It  is  a  strange  thing,**  »J* 
Bacon,  speaking  of  love,  "  to  note  the  excess  of  this  passion,  and  how  it 
braves  the  nature  and  value  of  things ;  "  and  George,  of  whom  the  jW- 
sion  was  getting  fast  hold,  was  not  in  the  least  ashamed  of  his  hypocri^, 
which  seemed  to  him  but  common  politeness.  He,  too,  at  once  beg&n  W 
see  that  Barney's  intoxication  was  of  itself  a  part  of  his  martyrdom, 
to  take  a  deep  and  active  intereat  in  his  case,  "  I  think  I  had  better 
the  poor  fellow,"  he  said,  with  much  feeling;  •'  I  shall  be  better  able 
manage  him  than  you,"  While  he  and  Mabel  went  down  to  look  ai^ 
the  flufierer,  Miss  JVIasters,  who  had  for  some  time  been  speecbles  ^^ 
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[on,  m  part  bwiaiise  of  l>eing  ignored  diu'iug  the  coiiF^iltatioii, 
part  because  of  tho  maudlin  and  monstrous  sympathj  expressed 
iwards  the  abominable  Barney,  at  last  bo  far  recovered  her  presence 
Ld  83  bo  ring  for  the  maid  and  send  lior  in  haste  for  a  policeman, 
ley  by  this  time  was  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  police — if  he 
•ver  been  fairly  within  it.     At  the  sight  of  Mabel  he  had  ceased  to 
(usyi  and  the  shocked  expression  in  her  face  woke  him  up  to  a  con- 
of  not  being  altogether  presentable.     She  and  Geoi-ge  found 
despondently  against  the^back  door,  and  remonstrating  sadly 
>lf.     Upon  their  appearjince  he  broke  oflf  this  converaation  with 
If  to  explain  the  catise  of  hia  condition  at  Bome  length,  and  with 
apologies  and  parentheses.     It  appejii-ed  that  he  had  partaken  of 
k  cxjld  potatoes,  and  it  was  the^e  that  so  ^p^ct  him,    Barney  was  oer- 
jf  not  happy  in  his  choice  oi  an  intoxicating  food ;  but  it  must  be 
ifor  bis  account  it  waa  ho  fiir  true  as  that,  on  his  return  from  the 
»  in  the  morning  he  had  indulged  in  those  delicacies  as  the  moat 
jkble  food  he  could  find  in  the  houise.     He  now  made  merely  the 
iloa  mistake  of  confounding  poM  hoa  with  propter  Iioc. 
"  What  does  he  say  \ "  asked  Mabel,  to  whom  Bamoy's  explanation, 
piised  by  brogue,  drink,  and  parenthesis,  was  unintelligible, 
PHe  say 8,"  replied  George,  with  creditable  gravity,  *'  that  he  has 

1^  i'aten  of  the  inpuno  root 

^^^^^^  That  takos  the  rcjuion  prisoner. 

pmfffEtatocfi,"  SJiid  George  sententiously.  '*  Ho  say.s  it  was  some 
I  potatoes  he  ate  this  morning  that  took  this  effect  upon  him."  It 
limpoasible  for  Mabel  not  to  laugh  a  little  at  the  effect  attiihuted  to 
fiery  etimulant.  "  You  see,''  continuGd  George,  encoumged  by  her 
ment  into  a  relapse  of  cynicism — "you  see,  it  was  just  aB  you  sug- 
,  Miss  Masters,  the  dii?grace  of  his  conviction  in  the  court  has 
n  him  into  the  wildest  diaaipation." 
"  Bat  what's  to  be  done  1 "  asked  Mabel,  recalled  to  seriousnoss  and 
l^p&thy  by  the  mention  of  the  court. 

Y*  I  should  say  brandy  was  the  best  thing  to  counteract  tho  effect  of 
I  potatoe^j  if  they  disagreed  with  one  :  unless  he's  a  total  abstainer* 
Mat  case,  the  best  thing  would  be  to  put  Mm  into  a  cab  and  eend  him 
Qfi-'*  But  when  Mabel,  approving  of  this  last  suggestion,  turned  to 
^ihe  discreet  Jane  for  a  cab,  she  heard,  to  her  oonBtemation,  that  Jane 
pocn  Bent  already  by  Miss  Masters  for  a  policeman.  George,  how- 
|Voluntcered  both  to  intercept  Jane  aud  the  policenmn  and  to  fetch  a 
I  ^Jad  while  he  was  gone  on  these  en-anda,  Mabel  ran  upstairs  to  find 
|>Ursse,  thinking  to  take  advantage  of  Barney 'h  8tat«  to  have  the 
tixit  of  his  fine,  etc.,  smuggled  into  his  pocket.  "VVhtn  she  had  found 
*^<3  had  with  some  difficulty  explained  her  design  to  her  old  nui*&e — 
^  Ijeing  Yorkshire,  was  not  easily  made  to  under&tand  how  anyone  in 
H>b^  senses  could  refuse  **  brass  '^^she  bX  last  induced  that  tetchy  old 
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body  to  come  down  witli  ber  nud,  if  po^saiblo,  slip  themoDeyb^o 
nejr's  jiocket.     But  Barney  was  uowhei-e  to  l>e  found.     G^org'^Jiftej 
policeman,  and  the  cab,  were  all  there  together,  but  no  Baniejr.  Ji 
being  an  cxiiort,  hivd  at  once  fonnci   hor  own  polieeraan,  for  whtiiK 
was  fio  anxious  to  lie  sent,  bnt  made  tJie  return  journey  **  linkwl  fii 
lonjSf  drawn  out,"  by  u  wide  detour,  !>a  that  C«eor«^  fouml  the  tiro  I 
on  his  return  with  the  Gib*     3Iefinwliile,  Rarney  havmg 
ciently  sober  to  be  oonsciouB  of  tipisiness,  had  ducked  his 
waterbutt,  and  so  far  completed  bis  cui^e  as  to  feel  shocked  and 
of  hini^elf,  and  as  to  be  able  to  slink  homewards  with  fair  apiedi 
directness.     George,  having  dismisscnl  the  c^ibman  witli  a  fare, 
policeman   with   a  solatium,  retiii*ned   for  orders  to   Mabel« 
next!"  he  asked,  with  an  amused  smile.     Mabel  wonld  havFlikadl 
have  had  the  derelict  pui"sued  and  towed  out  of  danger,  as  she  feared ' 
Barney  woidd  fall  again  into  the  bands  of  the  police ;  but  this,  of  < 
she  could  not  aj<k  Ge(»rge  to  do*     Indeed,  it  was  not  without  mucin 
punction  that  she  a.'^ked  him  to  do  the  next  best  thing. 

"I  am  really  »|uit<^  asVmmed  of  putting-  you  to  so  much  trottbla^l 
Kneeshaw,  but  I  f?hould  l>e  so  much  obli^d  if  you  could  kimllf  < 
Borae  time  and  see  if  he  got  safely  home.     It  would  be  too  bad  if 
i^in  taken  up  and  fined,  or  put  in  prison." 

"  Of  course  I  shidt  call  to  see  him,"  said  George.     **  He's  on 
list,  yon  know,  now,  since  \m  singuhir  Beiziure  tliis  morning.    By 
way,  though,  seriously,  I   ought  to  have  kept  the  cab,  oughtn't  I T 
should  Roon  have  caught  him  up.     It's  not  too  late  now, 
continued ;  and  seeing  Mabel  look  infinitely  relieved  at  the  si 
bid  her  a  hurried  goodbye,  promising  to  let  her  know  the  result 
next  day. 

In  this  way  Barney's  Ijips^  became  an  um*omantic  link  in  tbs( 
of  fate  which  l>ound  George.     For  ^label,  who  had  Barney's 
tion  at  heort,  and  could  not  of  course  consult  her  father  or  aunt 
the  business,  was  diiven  to  make  use  of  Geot^e's  counsel  and  help; 
her  childlike  dependence  upon  them  completed  his  conquest. 

May  we  hint  here  to  those  of  the  sex  who  thirst  for  emancip»tioa, 
that  there  is  nothing  so  winniiig  to  men  who  are  worth  winning— di» 
strong  and  self-reliant — as  this  childUke  dependence  1  Their  own  ia- 
fitincte — at  leaat  a  mother's  inBtincts — would  toll  them  how  love  is 
out  by  dependence.  A  mother  always  loves  most  the  child  that  is 
dependent  upon  her — the  baby  at  the  breast  more  than  the  upgrown 
and  of  the  upgrown  eons,  him  who  is  weakest  in  mind  and  body 
than  him  of  whom  she  has  most  reason  to  be  proud.  And  if  wo  go  down 
to  mother's  love,  pure,  simple,  and  unsophisticated,  as  we  fi.nd  it  in  the 
lower  animalt;,  we  see  that  it  wanas,  waxes,  or  ceaiies  in  precise  propor 
tion  to  the  dependence  upon  them  of  their  yoimg.  It  is  strangest  wiMD 
they  are  weakest,  and  weake,st  when  they  are  strongest,  and  oeaees  the 
moment  they  become  indcpemkint  o^  W    AjA  \^^  mnch.  dc 
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^o  do  with  love  of  otber  kinds  may  bo  seen  from  this — that,  as  in 
iphy  so  in  life,  we  love  most  tbo  most  depenrieot  rharacters — the 
rid  Goldamiths  of  our  ac«|U«int4mco  ;  und  also  from  this  thut  our 
118  of  affwtion  uro  generally  (as,  for  instanoBj  diminutives)  €3x- 
ive  of  dependence.     All  this  being  considered,  we  conclude  that 
the  I'elations  between  the  sexes  ai*e  wholly  reversed,  and  men  arc 
ident  on  women  as  women  are  to-day  uprm  men,  mmantic  love 
be  possible ;  bub  that  in  the  inti^rveniuj^  and  intermediate  state 
igs  now  dawning  upon  os,  when  women  come  only  abreast  with 
mnd  have  not  yet  distanced  them,  there  will  be  little  place  left  in 
fbr  love  as  distinguished  from  passion.     As  for  ISLibel,  truth  con- 
ns to  say  that  she  hail  not  even  left  Egypt,  so  that  the  intervening 
t,  not   to   say  the  promised  land   beyond  it,  was  not  in  all  her 
fhts.     On  the  contrary,  her  extravagant  veneration  for  ber  father's 
lent  made  her  share,  in  some  degree,  his  extravagant  contempt  for 
^•sx's  mental  capacity,  and  gave  her  especially  an  inordinately  modest 
of  her  own.     And  this  brings  ua  back  to  the  point  from  which 
started  on  our  dry  digression— Mabel's  childlike  deference  to  George's 
lent.     Here  was  a  girl  at  once  clever  and  beautiful  looking  np  to 
with  an  unaffected  and  implicit  trust  in  bis  wisdom.     To  be  sure  it 
in  a  matter  of  no  moment,  but  it  was  the  manner  which  intoxicated 
*,   and   might   well  have  intoxicated    a  less  susceptible  subject. 
len  he  called  the  next  morning — early,  as  she  had  asked  him — he 
her  alone,  as  Miss  Masters  rarely  put  in  an  appearance  l)efore 


"  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Knecfjlmw  ;  you  don't  know  how  im- 

itLently  I  luive  been  ex|)ecting  you,"  t^he  said,  with  a  frankness  which 

well  her  unconsciousness  of  George's  having  any  other  interests  than 

of  Barney  to  ©erve  by  his  visit.     "  Ditl  he  get  home  safely  1 " 
"  Oh,  he's  all  right,"  said  George,  who,  to  tell  the  truth,  had  not  Bar- 
at  this  moment  much  in  his  thoughts.     "  I   overtook  him  in  five 
kinutes,  but  nothing  would  induce  him  to  get  into  the  cab  ;  so  I  dismissed 
and  dogged  him  home  to  be  ready  to  intercede  in  ease  the  police  inter- 
[fered.     But  he  wasn't  tipsy  enough  to  be  meddled  with.     I'm  not  son*y 
followed  him,  though,  for  I  found  out  I  had  done  him  an  injustice.     I 
jfcold  you  how  surly  he  was  when  I  called  yestei*day  morning.     I  thought 
\it  WB9  natur:il  brutfl-lity,  but  it  turns  out  he  took  me  for  what  his  wife 
tiled  a  *  souper  '^that  is,  as  well  as  I  could  make  out,  a  missionary  who 
souls  with  soup  ill  Ireland,  where  they  seem  cheap.     She  said  he 
it  I  meant  to  convert  him  because  1  offered  to  pay  his  fine  !  " 
"  I  wish  he  had  taken  it— at  least — 1   meim,"  stammered  Mabel, 
louring  at  her  vicarious  generosity,  **  I  wish  he  had  let  you  pay  it  to 
from  me." 

**To  invest  it  in  cold  potatoes,"  muttered  George,  who,  however, 
{*didn't  think  fit  to  mention  that  Molly  had  taken  the  money  from,  him 
[]a«t  DJ^ht  without  the  least  religious  scruple. 
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**  You  must  let  me  thftnk  you  for  the  offer,  Mr.  Kneesbw,  if 
diJn*t.     It  was  my  debt,  or  part  of  my  debt.     I  really  don't  knot 
I'm  to  repay  the  poor  fellow  for  all  he  hus  gone  through  for  me— 
she  added  brightly,  "  I  borrow  from  you  to  pay  him,  like  & 
debtor.    For  I  still  want  your  advioo  and  help,  Mr.  Kneeshaw,  if  I  bi^ 
put  you  to  too  much  trouble  about  him  already,"  looking  a] 

**  I  fetched  a  cab  for  him,  and  waited  home  his  way.    You 
hardly  ask  me  to  do  more  than  that,"  he  I'eplied,  witli  a  pi 
more  reassuring  than  an  effuiiive  offer  of  help. 

"  I'm  afmid  I  must,  though,"  she  Raid,  smiling-  *'  You  see, 
Kneeshaw,  my  father  in  so  taken  up  with  his  studies ;  and  ai  for 
aimt,  she  was  quite  disappointed  that  Barney  escaped  the  poli 

t^rday ;  and  I  have  no  idea  myself  what  I  ought  to  do  to  get 
ntence  reversed.     Must  I  appear  in  court  ?  "  she  asked  anxiously. 
ap|>ear  in  court  would  be  not  only  terrible  in  itself,  but  in  iU 
Ktiquenc<?H,  for  it  would  certainly  bring  down  upon  her  from  her  father 
pei'emptory  prohibition  of  hnr  work  amongst  the  poor. 

"  It's  loo  late  for  that  now,"  said  George.  *'  By  the  way,  I  ai^  thi 
police-sergeant  this  morning,  and  he  told  me  something  that  gave  uii'% 
better  opinion  of  oui*  hero  than,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  had  before.  & 
said  that  he  himself  told  McGrath  his  only  chance  of  escaping  a  fineflf 
imprisonment  was  to  call  you  i\s  a  witne&s;  and  when  he  refused,  becior, 
as  he  snid,  the  court  wasn't  a  fit  place  for  such  as  you,  the  sei^geaat  wi 
certain  his  whole  story  was  an  invention." 

Mftl>el  started  up  and  walked  twioe  hastily  up  and  down  the  rocffl 
with  an  emotion  that  seemed  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  cause.  It  miu* 
be  remembered  that  Bhe  could  not  look  at  a  conviction  in  a  poUi-e^roart 
from  Bariiey'ft,  or  even  from  George*s,  philosophic  standpoint, 

**  It  was  noble  of  him  !  "  she  tyiid,  stopping  suddenly  in  front  of  Gfor?* 
with  her  large  eyes  as  bright  with  admiration  as  if  Barney  had  led* 
forlorn  hope.  George  also  looked  all  admiration,  only  its  object  ^ 
different.  **  What  can  I  do,  Mr.  Kneeshaw  1  '*  she  said,  reeeatifig  ^ 
self,  and  looking  up  wistfully  at  George. 

*' Well/'  eaid  George,  "  I  consulted  three  eipertfl — a  magistnit^' 
dog-stealer,  and  a  solicitor,  all  friends  of  mine — and  all  seemed  to  tbb* 
McGmth's  character  was  less  damaged  than  his  purse  by  tbefiOi^ 
tence.  But/'  he  hiUTied  on  to  say,  seeing  gathering  wrath  in  Mum" 
face,  **  they  thought  the  thing  might  be  set  right  either  by  the  prosed 
tion  of  the  policeman  for  perjury^ — ^which  would  hardly  hold  woter-* 
by  a  few  words  fi-om  the  Bench  next  Thursday.  In  the  last  (»fie  yOB 
need  not,  they  thought,  appear  at  all,  as  a  letter  from  you  to  one  of  ui* 
magistiatea — who  would  not,  of  course,  publish  your  name— wo'^** 
probably  be  enough.  My  friend,  the  dog-stealer,  by-the-bye,  saw  ^ 
whole  business  from  first  to  last,  though  a  wholesome  horror  of  ^ 
police f  und  a  modest  appreciatVoTi  qI  ^b  ^©i^joX^'^^ds^'wo^d  &«^w^ 
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\ept  him  fTom  coming  forward  yesterday.  However,  I 
J  for  old  acqnalntaDoe'  sake — ^for  I  had  attended  him  in  small- 
go  with  me  this  morning  to  the  chief  constable.  I  can't  say 
^  eridenoe  had  an  overwhelming  effect  tipon  that  functionary — 
the  cobtnury ;  so  I  went  so  far  as  to  say,"  continued  George,  hesi* 
|Iy,  **  Uiat  perha|}6  you  would  be  kind  enough  to  see  the  great  man.** 
wrge  seemed  to  have  worked  hard  in  the  few  hours  since  Mabel 
chartered  him  for  this  service,  and  yet  that  young  lady,  in  her 
Ueas  interest  in  Barney*!!  caae,  did  not  paiLse,  for  the  moment,  td 
him,  from  which  it  may  be  infen-ed  that  she  at  least  was  heart 

I  «hall  go  at  once  to  see  him,**  said  If abel,  half  rising ;  but,  recol* 

and  reseating  herself,  apologised  to  George  for  her  rudeness. 
I  feel  so  helpless — putting  you  to  so  much  troublo  on  my  accoimt, 

not  being  able  to  do  anything  myself.    1  hope  you  doii*t  think  me 

ateful,  Mr.  Knee&haw  T  ** 

You  haven*t  much  to  thank   me  for,  Mijsa  Maeterd ;  and  as  to 

tfcGrath,  he  certainly  can't  complain  of  your  ingratitude/*  flaitl 

net  satirically.     If  Miss  Hoxby  had  been  as  demonstratively 

disproportionately  moved  by  Barney's  chivalry  as  Jtabel  had  bccn^ 

ynical  Mr.  Kneeshaw  would  have  pronounced  her  either  hysterical 
Eected ;  but  Miss  RoxViy  was  not  lovely — was,  to  saj  the  truth, 
unlovely ;  and  Mallei's  childlike  or,  if  you  like,  chilillsh  impul- 
made  her  look  lovelier  than  ever.  An  eighth  of  an  inch  of 
more  or  less  makes  a  great  difference  in  our  moral  judgments  ot 
ng  lady  ;  bo  that  even  if  Mabel  had  affected  the  ft>eling  she  showed, 
would  have  forgiven  her ;  whereas,  it  liad  obviously  taken  her 

of  herself  altogether,  making  her  forget  herself  and  George  also, 

tttunately,  for  the  moment. 
And  as  for  feeling  yourself  helpless,"  continued  CJ^orge,  "  you  can 
ore  for  McGrath  by  seeing  the  chief  constablo  than  could  be  done 
m  by  any  one  else  or  in  any  other  way.    For  I'm  told  tbat  the  whole 

di  of  ^la^trates  together  is  not  of  equal  authority  with  Capt»\in 

kham  in  a  case  of  this  kind." 
When  could  I  seo  him  ?  "  she  asked  eagerly. 
He  said  he  would  be  at  home  from  deven  to  luilf-post  twelve.'* 
It'd  nearly  twelve   now,"  she  said,   with  a  glance   at   the   clock 
then  at  the  door ;  for  her  aunt — who  would  certainly  do  all  she 
to  frujstiiite  the  plan — was  almost  due. 

It's  not  moi^  than  five  mitiutes'  drive  from  here,"  said  George, 
I  reognedly,  for  the  short  interview  liad  been  very  sweet  to  him. 

ay  I  fetch  you  a  cab  1" 
Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Kneeshatv,     To  tell  you  tbe  tmth, 

ifraid  of  my  aunt'a  coming  down  and  upsetting  our  plan  altogether. 

ftU  run  np  and  put  my  thinga  on  and  be  at  the  door  before  the  cab 
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She  was  at  the  door  as  she  promised,  when  the  cab  drove  vpi 
got  out,  handed  her  in,  and  was  about  to  shut  the  door  when  she  cmi 
in  a  surprised  and  dismayed  yoice, "  Aren't  you  coming,  Mr. 

Obviously  nothing  was  farther  from  Mabel's  thoughts  than  liii 
in  loye  with  her ;  neverthelass,  the  invitation,  despite  of  its  ftisk 
consciousness,  was  delightful  to  him. 

"  I  shall  be  only  too  glad,  if  you  think  I  can  be  of  any  use." 

"  Any  use  !  "  she  exclaimed,  as  George  got  in.     "  Why,  you 
really  suppose  I  could  face  by  myself  that  terrible  Captain,  who  ii 
to  a  whole  Bench  of  Magistrates  1    He'll  probably  take  me  for 
of  your  dog-stealing  friends.     Will  he  cross-examine  me  1"  she 
anxiously,  not  without  a  real  fear  of  some  such  brutal  and  brow 
cross-examinations  as  she  had  read  in  the  papers. 

"  It  is  only  in  public  they  cross-examine ;  in  private  they  merelyii 
you  to  the  torture.  He  may  use  the  thumbscrews  for  form's  sakB,''di 
George,  looking  at  the  little  gloved  hand  which  held  the  wmdow-ifa^ 
with  a  lover's  longing  to  have  it  in  his  own. 

"  He  will  allow  me  to  be  chloroformed  first,  of  course;"  andi^- 
with  sudden  seriousness,  as  if  the  thought  struck  her  in  full  foroe  ic 
the  first  time,  she  said,  looking  at  him  with  clear,  earnest,  honest  ey^ 
as  un-self-conscious  as  the  eyes  of  a  fawn, "  What  trouble  youhaTeiata^ 
Mr.  Kneeshaw  !    You  must  have  done  nothing  else  since  I  saw  yon" 

''  I've  done  nothing  since  but  eat  and  sleep.  I  met  my  dog^teikt 
as  I  left  McGrath's,  and  the  magistrate  and  solicitor  I  dined  witii  it 
Mr.  Marsden's.  I  only  went  a  few  yards  out  of  my  way  to  arrange « 
interview  for  you  with  Captain  Markham,  for  which  you  have  erflf 
reason  to  be  grateful." 

"  And  so  I  am,"  said  Mabel  heartily.  "  It's  the  only  thing  yorfw 
left  me  to  do  for  my  hero.  I  hope  he'll  believe  me,"  she  added  dooW^ 
fully.    "  Shall  I  have  to  take  an  oath  1 " 

It  was  impossible  for  George  not  to  laugh  at  the  idea  of  anyOBl  | 
distrusting  that  face,  or  suspecting  her  of  collusion  with  a  dnintai 
Irishman. 

"  But,  you  know,  he  didn't  believe  your  other  friend,"  she  said,  in 
answer  to  his  laugh. 

"  No;  he  said  I  should  procure  better  assurance  than  Bardolph," 
said  George,  still  laughing. 

"  I  like  not  the  security,"  said  Mabel,  shaking  her  head — "  only » 
woman.  He'll  think  that  I  exaggerate,  or  that  I  took  one  man  for  the 
other,  or  made  some  such  other  slight  mistake,  as  women,  you  know, 
always  do." 

"  Wo  shall  sec  soon,"  said  George,  "  for  here  we  are." 

Mabel  got  out  and  walked  with  no  little  trepidation  into  the  awfiil 
audience  chamber,  but  was  relieved  to  find  a  quiet  and  gentlemanly- 
looking  man,  who  in  turn  found  her  as  different  as  possible  from  whal 
he  expected.     Captain  Markhaiu,  atcoidiu^  to  his  custom,  had  pi-epare^i 
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for  ilie  interview  by  tjuestioinng  those  of  the  force  who  were 
to  know  anything  about  Miss  Masteiu     It  turned  out  timt  she 
Barly  as  well  known  to  the  poHc©  as  her  fellow-witness,  the  dog- 
but  fortunately  more  favourably.     She  was  always  going  about 
good  amongst  the  poor  of  her  own  neighbourhood,  and  occasionally 
neighbourhoods,  was   the  substance  of  their  report.     Captain 
•kham  accordingly  pictui-ed  to  himself  either  a  second  'Mi&s  Langham— 
-visaged  Protest^uit  old  maid,  who  served  tracts  like  writs  among 
:,  summoning  them,  uudcr  awful  penalties,  to  appear  in  church ; 
second  sister  Agneo — a  meek  and  insipid  Anglican  old  maid  who 
her  being  dead  to  the  world  by  going  about  in  a  costume  like 
lined  with  a  shroud.     What  wji-s  his  amaxement  to  see  ceitainly 
loveliest  face  he  had  ever  seen^— and  Captain  Markham  had  all  a 
rs  susceptibility  to  beauty — and  to  find  this  uew  sister  of  mercy 
lamiing  in  bearing  as  in  person.     Mabel,  on  the  other  luvnd,  was 
ly  lesis  agreeably  sui'prised  to  find  Bluebeard  courteous,  deferential, 
apologetic.    He  was  so  sorry  that  press  of  business  prevented  him 
waiting  on  Miss  IMiisters.     He  hoped  she  would  forgive  him  for 
her  to  the  trouble  to  come  to  his  office,  and  so  on.     This  wa^i  the 
effect  of  MaheFs  beauty  upon  the  gallant  Captiiin,  and  the  second 
to  secure  a  most  favom-able  hearing  for  her  story.     Indeed,  even  if 
had  been  ill-fa vom-ed  and  ill-mannei-ed,  her  story,  told  with  simple 
would  have  convinced  Captain  Moi^kham  that  there  had  been 
nuRcarriage  of  justice  in  Barney'*;  ca^e,  though  he  would  certainly 
'e  been  so  zealous  to  redress  it  as  he  showed  himself  now.     He 
and  asked  if  Biirker  had  returned.      Barker   was   the   sergeant 
I  George  had  seen  that  morning,  and  who  had  been  sent  at  George's 
ion  to  make  inquiry  into  the  matter  in  Kjiacker's  Alley.     He 
now  returned  ^vith  overwhelming  confirmation  of  Barney's  version 
the  affray  in  Knacker's  Alley,  to  which  Mal>cl  couldn't  speak.     In 
t,  evei-y  one  in  the  alley  was  eager  to  give  unofficial  evidence  against 
'  and  Kancy,  who  were  hated  as  much  as  they  were  feared,  thotigh  all 
a  wholesome  hori'or  of  venturing  into  court. 

♦*  It's  been  a  very  imfortunate  mistake  for  McGrath,"  said  George. 
**  Unfortunate !  My  dejir  sir,  it's  the  best  thing  ever  happened  to  him. 
should  say  it  will  be  ten  pounds  in  his  jxKjket,  if  it's  a  penny.    There's 
M&yor  two   guineiis ;  lloxburgh,  Iteed,  tt  Palmer  a  guinea  each; 
pix)bably  three  guine:is,  or  perhaj^s  five,  as  it's  near  an  election," 
ited  the  Captain,  countiug  on  his  fiugem  the  sums  l>y  which  the 
of  Magistrates  were  likely  to  indemnify  Barney  for  thek  mistake, 
reward  him  for  his  chivalry.     "Ten  pounds  !    If  it  gets  into  the 
i|jers  it  will  be  nearer  twenty.     He  could  drink  hmiself  to  death  upon 
1  '*  cried  the  CJaptain,  with  an  euiphatic  nod  at  Malxii,  to  confii^m  this 
nasurance  that  her  hero  would  l>e  well  provideil  for. 

George,  seeing  that  the  happy  consumniatioti  suggested  by  the  Cap- 
tain had  not  a  cheering  effect  ujhju  Mabel,  changed  the  subject  Vj 
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ftsking  if  Miss  Masters  need  take  any  other  step  in  tke  nistteil,  sock  tf 
that  of  writing  to  one  of  the  magistrates.  Thiui  question  tooehed  tti 
Oaptain  on  two  strong  points — his  gallantry  and  his  self-xmportuifle. 

'*  I  have  put  Miss  Masters  to  a  great  deal  too  much  trouble  alraidjj 
he  said,  with  a  deferential  bow  to  Mabel ;  "  the  least  I  can  do  is  to 
the  case  altogether  into  my  own  hands.  I  shall  lay  the  matter 
before  the  magistrates."  The  words  were  not  weighty,  but  the  tow 
manner  in  which  they  were  uttered  were  imperial — expressing  at 
infinite  condescension  and  confidence.  After  this  there  was 
more  to  be  said  but  thanks  and  adieus.  Mabel  took  leave 
backing  out  of  the  presence,  since  the  great  man  himself  politely 
her  out,  and  George  meekly  followed.  While  the  Captain,  on  hiaretm! 
to  his  ofiice,  was  congratulating  himself  upon  another  and  most  biiM 
conquest,  Mabel  was  thinking  that  if  the  wisdom  of  Wefton  was  rejH' 
sented  by  the  Bench,  and  that  of  the  Bench  by  the  Captain-HU  Ik 
Kneeshaw  had  suggested — perhaps  men  were  not,  really,  after  all,  N 
immeasurably  superior  in  mental  power  to  women  as  her  father  nub 
tained. 

"  Will  the  magistrates  really  do  as  he  bids  them  1 "  she  asked  Geotft 
not  at  all  reassured  as  to  Barney's  rehabilitation. 

"  So  Mr.  Roxburgh  told  me  last  night.  The  Captain  is  really  ftvaf 
clever  fellow.  Miss  Masters,  though  he  doesn't  show  to  advantage  ii 
ladies'  society.  Great  soldiers,  you  know,  never  do.  I  think  McQtaih'i 
case  safe  in  his  hands." 

Mabel  had  another  trouble  in  reserve.  "  Mr.  Kneeshaw,**  she  s^ 
after  a  pause,  "  do  vou  think  I  could  get  him  to  sign  the  pledge  witk 
mol  *  I 

"  To  sign  it,  certainly." 

"But  not  keep  it  1" 

"  Well,  no ;  I'm  afraid  not."    Another  pause. 

"  I  haven't  courage  to  go  again  into  that  alley.  Mr.  Kneefthif, 
Would  yon  mind  going  there  onco  more  for  me,  and  asking  him  to  cowt 
to  see  me  ?     I'm  really  ashamed  of  putting  you  to  all  this  trouble." 

George  was  grateful  even  for  this  little  commission. 


.  i-^tMTpfflBlic'at  large* 
^^rneyj  and  Le]d  out  to  kim  ^  feit  ptcvs^t. 
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"In    the    Ne t." 


APTAIN    MAKKTIAM  haJ  not 

miscalculated    U]>on    the   juetice 
and    generosity  of    the   Wefton 
Bench,  aa  a  whole,  in  the  matter 
of  the  ftpology  and  indemnity  to 
Barney ;  though  Mr.  Pickles  did 
not  subgcrihe  to  either.   He  never 
had  been  wrong  in  his  judgment 
of  men  and   things,  and  it  waa 
little  likely  that    he    should   be 
wrong    now  in   the    oise    of    a 
drunken       Irishman.        Captain 
Markhantif  however,  for  a  wonder, 
BO  earned  the  Council  witli  him 
that  they  overniled  the  Pope,  and 
Mr.  Pickles  had  to  content  him- 
self with  an  intemperate  protest 
against  the  public  apology  and  an 
angry  refusiil   to  have   anything 
to  do  with  the  subscription.    Tha 
sum  oollected  amounted  in  all  to 
thii  ty  pownds,  as  the  report  of  the 
B  papers  atti-acted  some  subscriptions  from  the  public  at  large. 
Immenae  sum  to  Baruoy,  and  held  out  to  him  &  fair  ptos^ecXi 
.— .va  236.  '  V^. 
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of  spentliug  the  i*est  of  hLa  days  iu  delirium  tremens.     Bat  the  vccryi 
aft4*r  ho  recei%'ed  it  from  the  hands  of  Captain  MArkham,  Barney  fxxikl 
pledgo !     No  one  would  believe  it,  but  it  was  true.    Mabel  hwl  i 
hold  of  the  moment  when  he  waa  utterly  and  abjectly  ashamed  rfl 
state  in  which  he  had  presented  himself  to  her,  and  had  bo  besit 
bewildei-ed  him  that  he  lost  all  control  over  himself,  and  signed 
pledge.     The  thing  did  not  seem  so  teirible  to  him  in  the  doing  fit  I 
but  he  had  not  gone  many  steps  from  the  house  when  what  be  hid 
broke  upon  him  in  all  its  horror.     He  stopped  to  lean  againita' 
post,  the  picture  of  I'emoi'se.     Kevermore  must  he  go  to  the  "  Yorl 
Chicken  "  or  the  *•  Flute  and  Fiddle,"  and  crack  the  best  joke 
the  best  song.     And  the  frequenters  of  those  favourite  hostdiif 
would  they  now  think  of  him  t     He  had  for  ever  forfeited  the 
every  friend  he  had.     The  retspect  of  his  fellows — that  single 
tion,  which  ballasts  us  more  than  all   other  motives  to  moi 
together — waa  gone.     And  yet  he  had  not  done  this  thing  delil 
He  was   suddenly  surprised,  and,  as   it  were,  betrayed   into  it» 
betrayed  into  it  just  at  the  moment  when  he  seemed  most  proof 
temptation,  not  Jast  week,  when  he  had  not  a  penny,  but  to-day,  wi 
had  heaps  of  money  to  spai'e  and  8|>cnd  in  bis  favourite  haunts, 
tainly  the  ways  of  Providence  wei-e  inscrutable^as  inscrutable  to 
as  to  Henry  IV,  : — 

She  either  gives  a  stomiich  aod  oo  food, 
Sach  are  the  poor,  in  health ;  or  olae  a  feast. 
And  takes  away  the  stomach,  such  ara  the  rich, 
That  have  abundance  acd  eajoy  it  not. 


At  this  miserable  period  of  his  meditations  Barney  turned 
towaitla  the  house,  not  to  i-ail  the  seaJ  from  oCf  his  bond,  but  to  ttfik< 
fair  MephistopheleSj  to  whom  he  had  sold  himself,  to  help  him  ti 
the  compact, 

"  Wluit  is  it,  Barney  ? "  Mabel  aaked  anxiously,  upon  his  w-apf 
nnce.     She  feared  he  had  come  back  already  to  repudiate  his  pledge. 

"  It's  this,  Miss,"  said  Barney,  in  the  tone  of  a  man  who  wi 
upon  the  scaffold  a  hkst  disposition  of  his  effects.     "  It's  no  use  to ; 
now"  handing  her  the  purse  of  sovereigns.     "If  you  wouldn't 
keeping  it,  Jliss,  for  ^lolly  and  the  childhre,  and  giving  thim  a 
or  two  a  week  out  of  it" 

Mabel  would  have  been  am  used  at  the  testamentary  tone  of 
request  if  it  hadn't  expix*ssed  ro  plainly  and  plaintively  the  sacrxfi»! 
had  just  induced  him  to  make.     **  Couldn't  you  put  it  into  the 
Barney  ? " 

"  Is  it  tlje  likes  of  Molly  to  set  her  fut  in  a  bank  1" 

*♦  Well;  would  you  aak  Mr.  Kneeshaw  to  tiike  charge  of  itt 
would  know  be.st  how  to  invest  it  ? " 

"  The  pai"soa  I "  asked  Bamcy ,  in  ft.  ^et^  ^Q^\,t>aL  tft\xa. 
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there's  your  own  clergyTnan/'  suggested  Mabel,  answering  ratber 
thim  the  question. 
TaUier  Quin  f "  exclaimed  Barney,  in  a  tone  not  now  doubtful  at 
decidedly  adverse  j  ^'shure,  he's  building  a  mission  chapel" 
this  objection  was  urged  aa  obviously  fiital,  MaWl  fell  back 
Knee&haw* 
think  you  might  trust  Mr.  Kiieeshaw,  Barney/' 
ly  wouldn't  I  thrust  him,  why  I     'Tisn' t  that  at  all,  Miss ;  but 
I  to  say  to  Father  Quin  when  he  colls — and  faith,  he*a  as  shure 
gas-rate  to  ciill,  if  lie  reads  of  my  bit  of  luck  in  the  papers  1 
McGr&th/  he'll  say,  *  what  are  yon  going  to  do  wid  that  bit  of 
r,'  hell  say,  *  are  you  going  to  make  your  sowl  up  wid  it  1 '  he'll  say. 
I  couldn't  have  the  face  to  tell  his  rivirencc  I  ger*  it  to  asouper." 
''ell,  then,  I'll  take  charge  of  it,  Barney,  if  you'll  allow  me  to  ask 

»haw  what's  best  to  he  done  with  it." 
ooor^  you  may,  Misa,  aud  thank  ye  kindly  for  all  the  throuble 
llakin'  aljout  it.     There's  a  mather  of  twenty-three  pounds,  Miss, 
I  gev*  Molly  five   poundia    aud    kep'  one   pound   for   Father 
chapel,  and  thrated  the  boys  wid  another." 
'Barney,"  said  Mabel,  putting  her  soft  wiiite  liand  entreatingly  on 
!Ve,  '*  you  irilt  keep  teetotal,  won't  you  ?  "  and  her  eyes  and  voice, 
ig  as  her  band,  would  have  converted  Bacchua. 
^1  will,  Miss,  I  will,'*  said  Barney,  gathering  himself  together  as  for 
jme  eflbii;,  and  going  fortli  from  the  house  as  on  a  forlorn  hupc. 
jy  was  not  £&r  wrong  about  Father  Qidn,  whom  he  found  waiting 
on  reaching  home. 
^Oliid  to  see  you,  McGrath,"  said  the  worthy  Father  ;  "  what  about 
plants  you  were  to  bring  me  1" 
'Bhure,  your  rivirence,  ye  didn't  order  thim  ;  ye  only  talked  about 
ing  thim." 

Of  coui'se  I  ordei-ed  them.     You  may  bring  half-a-dozen^let's  see  ; 
much  are  they  each  1 " 

'They're  sixpence  aich  to  i/e,  yei^  rivirence." 

Sixjjence  eacli.     I'll  say  a  dozen,  then.     You  can  bring  a  dozen  of 
to  my  house  to-monx)w." 
Thank  yere  rivirence." 

Let  them  be  hardy  ones  that  will  stand  the  smoke,  you  know, 
^r  Ilanlon  says  that  he  couldn't  get  those  you  sold  him  to  grow  in 

den," 
His  gai-den  !  Hoar  that  now  I  Begor,  it's  for  all  the  woriuld  like 
:k  of  an  elephant  in  a  menagerie^ — hard,  drj',  and  cracked,  wid  an 
bristle  of  gra88  here  and  there  !  To  think  of  any  dacently  brought 
it  livin'  in  it !  But  any  plant  would  be  at  home  in  yere  place,  yere 
ice,"  said  Barney,  not  unconscious  of  the  rivalry  between  Fathers 
*4n  and  Hanlon  as  to  what  they  were  pleased  to  call  tlwar  gar6uen^ 
■  **  WeU,  we  shall  see.    Bring  them  and  plant  them  yoursel?,  s^  ^\kaX 
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they  may  have  every  chance."    And  then  the  good  Father  begin  to  I 
about  the  childi^n,  whom  he  patted  on  the  head  in  turn,  hemgi 
taken  with  the  baby.     Hearing,  however,  that  it  was  not  yet 
nor  its  mother  churched,  he  gave  the  patients  a  genial  BGoldmg,iiiii 
acted  from  them  a  promise  to  have  both  these  neglects  repaired  upnl 
following  Sunday.    On  rising  to  leave,  he  suddenly  bethoogbt  bimj 
he  reached    the  door,  of  Barney's  good   fortune.      *'  Oh,  by  tlw 
McGrath,  1  nearly  forgot  to  congratulate  you.     You  have  been  i 
guiahing  yourself,  I  hear.     In  fact,  it's  in  all  the  papers.    Tm  fare  1 1 
proud  to  see  a  good  Catholic  so  spoken  of,  and,  better  than  Vfdkmi 
moat  handsomely  rewarded.     How  much  was  it>  eh  t " 

"  Thirty  pounds,  your  rivii-ence/'  said  Barney,  who  wished 
now  that  he  hadn't,  on  his  way  home,  given  to  a  needy  friend  half  of  1 
sovei-eign  he  had  intended  for  the  mission  chapel. 

'*  Thirty  pounds  I  "  exclaimed  the  ajstonlshed  Father,  with  raised* 
trowa— "  a  moat  magnificent  present !     What  are  you  going  to  dft^ 
all  that  money  1     I  know  what  you  are  going  to  do  with  some  of  it»l 
Bon ;  yes,  yes,  IVe  not  been  mistaken  in  you.     I'll  be  bomid  tbs 
thing  you   thought  of  was  the  mission  chapel.     Wasn't  it 
thought  BO ;  1  thought  so,"  said  the  delighted  Father,  as  Barney  fti 
desj>erately  in  his  |iocket8,  and  produced  at  last — half-a-«overeigti! 

*'  Oh,  ten  sliillings ! "  cried  the  Father,  with  a  sudden  chai 
the  most  genial  to  the  most  scathing  manner.     **  You  havea^l 
mistake,  have  you  ?     It  wasn't  sLspenco  you  meant  to  give 
Oh,  thank  you — thank  you  very  much — good  evening  1 " 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  after  all,  Father  Quin  was  not 
for  himself,  but  for  a  mission  chapel,  that  would  give  him  a  deal 
work  without  more  pay.     At  least  the  motive,  if  not  the  mode,  rf! 
begging  was  commendable. 

Next  day,  when  Barney  bad  brought  and  put  in  the  plants  i 
Bented  himself  for  jiayment,  Father  Quin  was  freezing  in  his 
him.     "  Ah;  you've  put  them  in,  have  yon  t" 

"I  have,  yere  rivirence." 

"  You're  sure  they'll  live  ] " 

**  I'm  shure  they  will,  yere  rivirence." 

"  Then  you're  sure  of  getting  paid.    I  shall  pay  you  if  they  Uw; 
otherwise.     Good  morning,  McGrath." 

Barney  didn't  mind  much  the  Father's  refusal  to  pay,  but  the 
ing  manner  of  his  rcfusjil  was  exasimrating.     However,  on  the  fa 
day^ — Sunday^ — when  he,   Molly,  and   the   baby  presented  the 
according  to  promise,  Baraey  was  still  civility  itself,  until  the 
WEia  over  and  the  fees  demanded. 

**  Do  ye  think,  now,  he'll  live,  yere  rivirence  1 "  asked  the 
father,  looking  down  on  hid  newly  christened  babe. 

"  There  isn't  much  doubt  of  that,"  aaid  Father  Quin,  touching  *^^ 
two  fingers  the  cbnbby  cbw'k  ol  \\\^  cVM. 
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••  Thin  there  isn't  much  tlouht  but  ye'll  l»e  paii],  yere  rivirence.     If 
(.'vee,  I'll  pay  ye.     Good  morniog  to  yere  rivirence /*    And  before  the 
Father  had  recovered  himself  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  articulate, 
had  hurried  Molly  out  of  the  chapel. 
''ather  Qnin  took  Barney's  revenge,  iv^hon  he  had  realised  it,  in  an 
led-for   way.     It   was  evident  that  he  waan't  angry,  or  merely 
for  he  chuckled  and  rubted  his  hands  together  with  an  unac- 
liable  self-complacency.     In  truth,  the  thought  that  came  to  the  top 
mind  was  this  :  **  Tliat  will  make  a  good  atoi-y."     Stoiy-telHng  was 
Father's  forte.      Among  the  lii'^t  of  the  few  innocent  pleasures 
itted  to  hig  cloth  are  eating  a  good  tliimer  and  telling  well  a  good 
'two  things  that,  of  course,  go  togetherj  as  a  good  story-teller  ia 
r  a  good  dinner.     Now  Father  Quin  was  a  capital  story-teller, 
red  to  his  eminence  in  the  art  his  welcomt?  at   some  of  the  best 
in  Wefton.     No  sooner,  therefore,  had    he  realised   Barney's 
revenge  than  he  set  to,  like  a  skilled  chfif^  to  prepare  the  story 
itation  at  tiihle  ;  and  was  so  pleased  with  his  isuccassful  ti-ansfor- 
of  it»  in  his  own  mind,  into  something  which  would  certainly  tell, 
began  to  feel  qtiito  kindly  towards  the  man  to  whom  ho  owed  it* 
iiut  cultivate  that  fellow,"  he  thonght;  and   when,  at  a   dinner 
the  day  following,  the  story,  owing  to  his  telling,  turned  out 
it  a  hit  as  he  expected,  he  was  in  the  best  possible  mood  for 
tliAtion   with    Barney    at    their    next    encounter.      Meanwhile, 
had  repented  of  his  irreverent  audacity.     3IoUy,  who  anticipated 
J  less  tlian  excommunication  as  its  jienalty,  led  him  a  harassed 
reproach,  and  Barney  himself  was  not  at  all  comfortable  as  to  the 
punishment  appi-opiiate  to  his  sacrilege.     He   wm  infinitely 
h  therefore,  as  he  was  slouching  shamefaced  at  the  offside  of  bis 
"  past  the  good  Father,  two  or  three  days  after,  to  hear  himself 
fully  and  even  cordially  accosted  by  "  his  nvirence," 
Is  that  you,  McGrath  ?     We're  quits  now,  ai'cn't  we?  " 
Indeed,  thin,  wi^'re  not,  your  rivirence,"  answered  Barney,  with 
preaenoe  of  mind ;  "  I'm  ten  shillings  to  the  bad  wid  ye  yet," 
'How's  that  ?  "  asked  his  reverence,  in  a  surprised  tone. 

ley  then  told  the  whole  st<iry  of  his  entrusiting  the  money  to  Miss 
■Jisters,  with  the  reservation  of  a  sovereign  lor  the  mission  chapel,  half 
^^hich  Mat  Kenny  had  coaxed  out  of  him  on  hLs  way  home. 
^V*  But  here  it  is,  yere  rivtrenoe,"  said  Barney,  handing  it  over  with  a 
^«rful  confidence  of  forgiveness.  But  to  his  surprise,  the  good  Father 
f^onied  more  aggrieved  by  the  peace  offering  than  by  the  offence  it  Mas 
''^luit  to  gild  over.  In  fact,  Father  Quin  was  affrontod  by  Barney's 
his  money  with  anyone  but  bis  parish  priest,  though  of  course 
to€)  proud  to  complrtin  of  the  filiglit. 
Oh,  Miss  Masters  ;  that's  the  young  lady  you  rescued/'  said  be,  after 
coldly  accepted  the  hHlf-aovereign.     '*  She  gives  you  tracts,  I 
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*'  Sorra  a  thract,  yere  rivirence.     It's  her  life  that's  a  thmt," 
^Barney  ecthusiastically,  and  proceeded  to  tell  the  priest  all  the  good 
did,  and  the  last  and  most  wonderful  work  of  all — his  own  oo&' 
to  teetotalism. 

"  She's  made  a  teetotaller  of  you,  has  she  ?     Shell  be 
heretic  of  you  next." 

"  Is    that  the   next  best  thing,  yere   rlvirenoe  f "  asked 
iiTitated  by  such  an  imputation  on  his  godd^s.     "  If  she  cEm 
anything  at  all  of  me,  she'll  not  make  me  worse  than  I  am." 
*'  Not  much  room  on  that  side,"  SJiid  Father  Quin  drily. 
"  'Deed,  thin,  that's  thruo,"  throwing  back  his  head  despondmtljf, 
**  Well,  McGrath/'  said  the  worthy  Father,  appeased  by 
humility.     "  I've  been  doing  you  a  good  turn  ;  good  for  evil,  you 
I  met  !&Ir.  Slullen  at  dinner  the  other  night,  and  recomm^ided 
order  all  hia  bedding-out  plants  fi'om  you,"     This  was  not  strictly 
Mr.  MuMeu   was  so    tickled    by   Father    Quin's   improvetl   vetsflft 
Barney's  revenge  that  he  spontaneously  vowed  he  would  buy  »11 
plants  in  futuro  from  the  hero  of  the  tale.     "  I  hope  you'll  do 
my  recommendation,     No  use  trying  to  do  him,  1  can  tell  you, 
deal  harder  man  to  deal  with  than  I." 

**  Not  much  room  on  that  side,"  muttered  Barney,  under 
stooping  to   pick   up  his  whip.     Nevertheless  be   had  not  tbi 
compunction  in  saying  aloud,  "  He  might  aisy  be  that,  yere 
If  all  my  customers  wei'e  like  ye,  yere  livirence,  faix,  it's  in 
worruld  I'd  be  today,"  looking  up  at  Father  Quia  with  an 
such   absolute  innocence   that  the   priest  felt   quite  nsh&med 
suspicion  of  the  double  efUendre,     Still,  as  tho  only  transactioD 
had  with  Father  Quin  wjis  the  one  we  have  recorded,  and  as  a 
of  such  tnin,«actions  would  have  sent  him  to  a  better  world,  by 
it  was  not  safe  to  accept  the  compliment  seriously. 

"  Yes,  it's  a  wicked  world,  McGrath ;  but  the  wickedness  is  mi 
on  one  aide.     There's  a  little  left  for  the  jnarket-gaixieners.     Wh»t 
Fatlwr  Hanlon*s  plants  ? " 

*'  Do  ye  think,   yere  i-i\^rence.   Father  Hanlon  is  respoottU* 
all  the  childhre  be  christens  out  of  Haggis  Alley  1     They're  good 
when  he  christens  'em,  God  bless  'em,  but  nothin*  cx>uld  grow  up  goo4 
that  hole»     And,  Bhure,  it's  the  same  wid  thim  other  flowers^    Dcm't 
know  yei-eself,  yere  rivirence,  that  Father  Hanlon  can't  get  a  daoeai 
of  grass  to  giow,  ban-in'  he  grows  it  undlier  a  tumbler  ?  But  thert« 
that  thinks  flowers  '11  grow  in  a  chimbley  !  " 

**  You'll  be  calling  my  garden  a  chimney  next." 
"  Not  if  thim  plants  grow,  yere  rivii^noe,"  with  a  humorous  i;vm» 
Father  Quin  was  rather  tickled  by  Barney's  so  turning  the  tabl«* 
to  put  the  garden  and  not  the  plants  upon  trial. 

*'  Well,   you'll   have   no   fault  to  iind   with  Mr   Mullen's  &^ 
anyway,  McGrath.     You'd  better  call  to-day,  and  say  I  aeatyott/' 
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will,  vera  rivirence,  and  thank  y©  kindly  for  spakein*  a  good 
for  me." 

will  be  seen  tliat  Barney  was  not  only  a  greongrocei'  In  a  small 
)at  also  in  a  small  way  a  middle  man  between  the  nursei^man  and 
iblic.  The  last  was  not  a  paying  ti-ade,  but  Barney's  passionate  love 
rera  made  him  stick  to  it  at  a  loss  which  to  him  was  sometimes 
lorable.  And  now  the  probability  of  getting  Mr.  Mullen's  custom 
a  wild  di'eam  which  had  been  in  hia  head  siace  Jie  became  a 
Uer«  ?Iis  one  chance  of  ket^ping  the  pledge^  be  felt,  lay  in  hia 
Esapti  from  Knatker  s  Alley  and  its  associations,  and  in  his  finding 
pplojmient  for  his  evenings.  If  only  he  could  get  a  bit  of  a  garden, 
as  he  had  once  in  the  old  country,  it  would  be  the  s»a%^Lng  and  the 
of  him,  ho  thought.  He  must  see  Miss  Masters  and  aek  her 
investing  his  money  in  this  way.  No  sooner,  then,  had  Father 
tleft  him  than,  with  Irish  impulsiveness,  he  turned  the  *'  baste " 
and  made  for  the  Grange. 
iey*6  recourse  to  his  guardian  angel  involved  the  guardian  angel's 
to  George ;  and  in  this  way  Barney's  fortunes  became  entangled 
tlioae  of  our  hero  and  heroine,  and  his  plans  came  to  clash  with 
*8.  For  George,  now  realising  fully  the  dfinger  of  geeing  much 
I  of  Mabel,  had  resolved  to  keep  as  clear  of  her  as  lie  conld.  Of 
force  were  his  virtuous  reaoUitions,  however,  in  the  face  of  this 
like  despatch  t 

>EAJi  Mr.  Kneeshaw, — Could  yon  kindly  call  any  moming,  between 
and  one,  when  yon  have  a  minute  or  two  to  spare?     I  am  really 
led  to  have  to  trouble  you  jigain,  but  Bayard  " — George'.s  satirical 
for  Barney — -"  Bayai'd  has  put  the  money  Rubscribeil  for  him  into 
ids,  and  I  have  no  idea  what  to  do  with  it,     I  advised  him  to 
5t  to  you,  hut  he  didn't  seem  to  like  ti-oubling  either  you  or  his 
clergyman  with  it,  though  he  consented  to  my  asking  your  advice 
Dut  investing  it.    I'm  afraid  youll  think  the  kindness  jow  have  shown 
taking  so   much   trouble  already  in  the  matter  a  poor  excuse  for 
you  to  more ;  but  it's  the  only  one  I  have  to  offer, 
*'  Believe  me,  truly  youra, 

"  Mabel  MASTEBa." 

Tow  there  are  two  things  about  this  letter  that  cverj'  young  lady  will 
Bipprove  of.  First,  that  it  was  written  at  all,  and  secondly  the  style 
■  wWch  it  is  written.  It  was  certainly  not  young-ladylike  either  to 
lite  it  at  all  or  to  write  in  that  Bt\'le.  It  is  such  a  letter  as  the  late 
nwnted  Miss  Murdoch  might  appropriately  have  written  ;  and  this, 
tosh  is  the  worst  thing,  is  Jilao  the  l>est  thing,  that  can  bo  said  for  it, 
lEioethe  motherless  Mabel  bad  been  educated  Ity  that  giim  spinster,  to 
"Om  the  proper  pronunciation  of  the  French  vowel  U  and  the  forma- 
oa  of  a  literary  style  an^'ihing  but  feminine,  had  seemed  of  much  more 
qportanoe  than  the  cultiFation  of  conventional  propvieivea. 
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George  was  not  only  enough  in  love  to  think  the  letter  alt  tyt  ik  §p 
fihould  be,  but  he  was  so  fond  (tho  reader  may  take  the  word  in 
its  old  or  new  sense,  aocording  to  hin  own  age)  as  to  put  itii 
treasui'es,  and  to  hui-ry  off  towards  the  Gi-ango  long  before  tW 
hour  mentioned  in  it.     In  fact,  he  had  what  seemed  on  Age  to 
about  the  hotise,  like  a  bird  about  its  nest,  befoi*©  his  watch  told  liil 
was  time  to  ring  the  l>en.    Where  now  was  his  stoic  resolution  1   ll 
not  in  all  his  thoughts.     The  very  mood  of  mind  in  which  it  was 
was  dim  as  a  dream  to  him.     The  feeling  he  thought  he  had 
dammed  bad  burst  the  barrier,  and  now  with  accumulated  force  svjpl 
before  it.     The  reader  was  not  prepared  for  &uch  an  outburst  1 
himself  was  not  prepared  fur  it.     Like  the  fisherman  in  tbel 
Jt'itj^iU,  he  is  amazed  to  see  the  power  whirh  one  moment  seemaj 
secui^oly  in  iLs  phiul,  tower  the  next  moment  to  the  sky,  and  fill  thi 
with  its  shadow. 

The  change  in  George  was  so  marked  that  even  the  self- 
Miss  Ma«tei-R  might  liave  noticed  it^  if  she  had  been  present,  il 
Mabel,  who  was  the  quickest  observer  in  Wefton,  she  remarked  U 
moment.  She  was  not  now  absorbed  w-ith  anxiety  about  B&niey, 
she  took  in,  therefore,  indications  that  escaped  her  before,  and  irl 
bef^ides  were  now  so  much  more  pix^nounced.  It  is  astonislmig 
instinctively  giils,  even  cliildren,  and  even  those  who,  like  Mubel, 
not  a  particle  of  vanit)"  in  their  nature,  recognise  the  most  su 
admiration.  Ahouf  George's  admiration,  however,  there  was  no 
take.  He  had  lost  all  his  cynicism  and  self-possession,  and 
timid,  deferential,  even  reverential.  He  was — if  the  ladies  will 
a  most  unromantic  metaphor — like  a  crab  which  ha^  shed  its  shell, 
which,  from  being  the  most  self-reliant  and  aggressive  of  creatorrt, 
denly  becomes  meek,  self-distrustful,  and  retiring.  And  what  irtf 
effect  of  his  evident  infatuation  on  Mabel  ?  It  may  be  taken  as 
that  a  young  lady  rather  despises  a  man  for  adoration,  which  ^lle 
not  in  some  degree  n^ciprocate— a  remark,  by  the  way,  which  \a  sW 
from  Bflctm.  Maliel  did  not  desijise  George.  His  admiration  ha» 
effect  of  pi-ecipitaiing  a  feeling  which  had  before  flouted  in  vague  floW 
iu  her  mind,  ind^^finite  and  unrecognised,  but  which  now  took  th© 
shape  of  liking.  It  is  not  worth  while  giving  what  passed  beti 
them  at  this  interview.  It  hnd  as  much  to  do  with  what  was  pal 
in  their  miDds  as  the  soughing  of  the  wind  through  the  tele 
wirea  has  to  do  with  the  electric  messages  Hying  along  them.  A 
Barney's  business,  it  was  a  matter  of  such  moment  that  George ' 
have  to  think  over  it,  and  consult  experts,  and  come  again  to-mi 
to  tell  Mabel  the  result  Next  day  it  was  found  that  there  wor» 
or  three  other  things  to  be  inquired  about  and  reported  on,  and 
when  those  were  decided,  it  wa«  neoc-ssary  for  Mabel  to  see  B 
and  get  his  consent,  and  transmit  it  at  a  fourth  inter%*iew  to  Gi 
BarneTT,  howeyer,  saved  Mabel  the  trouble  of  sending  for  l»iia  hy 
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ipwith  bis  own  scheme  for  the  investment  of  his  fortune.  This, 
,  must  be  communicated  to  George.  But  how  1  Certainly  not 
letter  now  ;  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  Mabel  was  in  n,  fair  way 
Iklling  in  lovo.  8he  suc<*eeded  in  inducing  Barney  to  call  himBelf 
George,  and  lay  the  matter  before  him. 


THAPTER  XI. 
Reparation.' 

iWHiLE,  3Ir.  Pickles  was  forging  another  link  in  the  chain  by  which 
was  being  l.>ound.  The  chairman  of  one  of  his  local  committeea, 
JonAs  Barraclough,  brought  him  an  important  report  one  evening. 
Barraclough  was  a  pompous  and  ponilerous  man,  who  would  give 
iportance  to  any  report.  He  had  no  doubt  that  Mr,  Pickles  owed  hia 
to  Mr,  Jonas  Barraclough's  influence,  and  that  Mr.  Jonas  Barra- 
>tigh  owed  his  influence  to  Ins  oratory.  Hia  idexi  of  oratory  wiia  shortly 
never  to  use  one  woixl,  or  a  word  of  one  BvUable,  where  three 
rords  or  a  trisyllabic  word  would  serve  the  Rime  purpose.  He  would, 
to  qieak,  change  a  sovereign  int^  two  hundred  und  forty  ]>ence,  and 
»e  that  it*  value  increased  with  its  bulk.  Mr.  Barraclough  was 
»'wn  into  a  room  set  specially  apart  by  Mr.  Pickles  for  the  reception  of 
constituenta.  Its  walls  wore  adorned  with  i)!ans  or  pictures  of  the 
lools,  hospitals,  churches,  or  chapela  he  had  helped  to  build,  jind  with 
t|iiotogri3.plia  of  hi-s  local  committees  in  gi'oup^j  and  portraits  of  their 
jtispoetive  chairmen.  Tliere  were  also  two  emblazoned  and,  indeed, 
W*2ing  addresses  hung  at  either  side  of  a  magnificent  portrait  in  oils  of 
^  gentleman  to  whom  they  were  presented — Josiah  Pickles,  Esq.,  M.P. 
— **hile  on  each  side  of  the  fireplace  were  bookcases  stored  with  blue 
^k«,  reports,  etc.,  relieved  by  the  light  literature  of  the  quarterlies. 

In  this  reception-room  Mr.  Barraclough  was  left  some  time  alone, 

Admiring  the  counterfeit  presentment  of  himself;  for  it  was  a  rnlc  witli 

^*^-  Pickles  to  allow  his  constituents  time  to  digest  the  ^significance  of 

ornaments,  that  their  imagination  mi^ht  thereby  he  helped  to  a 

inception  of  the  greatness  and  goodness  of  their  representative,     Tlie 

^^f^-ttis  incit  however,  did  not  affect  Mr.  Bamiclough,  in  part  because  he 

^*^  fascinated  by  his  own  portrait,  and  in  part  because  there  was  no 

*^  in  hiss  mind  to  take  in  any  other  greatness  and  goodness  than  his 

He  was  still  admiring  his  portrait,  with  hia  head  a  good  deal  on 

*^  si<ie,  when  Mr.  Pickles  at  last  apppared. 

*  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Bari-aclougli  ?     Take  a  seat,  sir ;  take  a  scat," 
^u  Afr,  Pickles^  in  hia  sharp  and  decisive  manner. 

Ihank  you,  Mr.  Pickles,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  BaiTaclough,  slowly  seat- 
6  "imself,  and  proceeding  in  a  very  measured  and  impveesvv^  taaivwcv 
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to  answer  the  question  "  How  do  you  do  ? "  as  a  quastioD  of  ih»  ntSMi 
importftuce. 

*'  I  am  tolerably  well,  air.     I  had  a  bad  cold  last  week,  nndmytiiii 
seemed,  I  m ay  say,  choked  with  phleg m .     But  I  expectorated  a  good  d«l; 
r  always  expectorate  when  1  have  a  bad  cold,  sir,"  pauaing  and  lookijBj 
at  Mr.  Pickles  with  the  evident  expectation  of  some  expressioji  d 
priae,  or  at  least  of  interest,  which  extracted  from  Mr.  PickU^ 
indeed  1" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  I  always  expectorate  a  good  deal  when  I  have  a  UdooU. 
I  thinkj  3Ir.  Pickles,"  he  continued,  with  the  manner  of  a  man  wb  «u 
venturing  on  a  daring  hypothesis,  "  it  to  some  extent  relieves  the  lujip 
of  the  ai^cumulated  phlegm.  But,  sir,  I  am  better  now,  a  good  M 
better.     In  fact,  I  may  say  quit-e  well^  thank  you," 

**  I  am  glad  you  ai'e,  Mr.  Barraclough." 

**  So  am  I,  air ;  so  am  I,"  heartily,  as  if  hJs  aaaent  must  be  a  gnrtl- 
fying  surprise  to  Mr.  Pickles,  **  If  I  had  not  been  quite  well  I  skidd 
hardly  have  ventured  out  so  late  to-night,  Mr.  Pickles,  though  I  hn 
oome  on  important  business  ;  I  may  say  on  business  of  considemblfl  Ifr 
portance." 

"  Political  business,  Mr.  Barraclough  t  " 

*•  Well,  sir,  looking  at  it  fixjm  the  joint  of  view  of  politics,  you  ml|U 
call  it  political  husinesa.  It  m  so  far  political  busineas,  siryAS  xtconctfBJ 
the  chai-acter  of  public  men — of  personages  of  some  political  itDpoittt* 
and  promineuoe." 

**  Ah,"  said  Mr.  Pickles  vaguely,     ilr.  Barraclough's  style 
intolerable  to  him  than  to  most  men,  as  being  the  very  opix>site  of  histf 
short,  Bharp,  and  decisive  manner ;  but  lie  had  to  pay  'Mr,  Banncl 
claims  ui>on  him  aja  gracioualy  as  any  other  extertionate  election 

*'  You  will  not  be  unaware,  Mr.  Pickles,"  Mr.  Barraelough 
"  that  an  accidout,  not  unattended  with  serious  consequences, 
tcj  your  son,  sir,  Mr.  Clarence  Pickleii,  a  short  timo  ago."    Here 
Barraclough  paused  to  make  quite  sure  that  the  father  Lad  heard  of  I 
son's  haii'breadth  escape  from  detith. 

**  Yes  ?  *'  said  Mr.  Pickles,  with  some  impatience. 

"An  account  of  that  accident,  as  1  understand,  sir — I  may  have^b 
misinformed,  and  1  am  subject  to  correction,  if  I  am  wnong — but,  i 
was  given  to  understand,  an  account  of  that  accident  wa.s  fumiahed 
Mr.  Clarence  Pickles  himf^elf  to  the  representative  of  the  report! 
department  of  our  principal  local  joiunal,  the  We/ton  Wifjiesi, 

"  Y'es,"  assented  Mr,  Pickles,  with  a  little  mora  interest, 

"In  that  account  it  is  stated —    Stay,  I  have  the  copy  of  the  journal 
my  pocket,"  said  Mr.  Barraclough,  clearing  his  throat,  and  drawing  fi 
his  pocket  an  uncleanly  copy  of  the  W^/tmi,  Witness^  in  which  it 
him  some  time  to  find,  first  the  paragi-aph  and  then  that  part  of  the  pal 
graph  he  wanted  :  '* '  The  high-spirited  animal  .  , .  ,  Here  the  groom  , . 
but  Mr.  Pickles  ' — ah,  this  is  the  part  of  the  paragraph  to  which  I  won 
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invite  your  inoBt  particular  attention,  Mr.  Pickles  ;  *  But  Mr.  Picklefi 
Ibrtniuitelj  stuck  to  his  post,  though  ho  could  not  guido  the  panic- 
stricken  animal  so  as  to  prevent  i\s  knocking  down  the  Eev,  Mr. 
Knee&haw,  one  of  the  curates  of  the  parish  church,  who,  however,  we 
ure  happy  to  say,  escaped  without  serious  injury.  As  the  «haft  struck 
tiie  reverend  gentleman,  the  horse  stumbled  and  came  down  within  a 
fe^w  j-artis  of  the  cutting,  into  which^  in  all  human  probahility,  it  must 
KaTie  plunged,  but  for  this  timely  and  most  providential  accident.* 
•  Most  pro\'idential  accident,' "  repeate-d  >li'.  B^xrraclough,  folding  up  and 
returning  the  paper  to  his  pocket.  "  This  paragraph,  Mr,  Pickles,  as  I 
oncterstand  it,  attributes  Mr.  Kneeshaw'g  being  in  the  way  and  being 
knocked  down  to  chance,  sir — to  accident  pure  and  .simple  1 " 
'*  Certainly,  Mr.  Bari-aclough." 

'*  Would  you  believe  it,  then,  sir,"  said  Mr.  ilarmclough,  stooping 

forward  with  a  hand  on  each  knee,  and  speaking  in  a  low,  slow,  and 

aired  voice — "  Would  you  believe  it,  then,  hlt,  that  this  very  day  I  was 

contradicted  flatly,  to  my  face,  in  our  cluli-i-oom,  when   I  repeated  the 

Stattetnent  of  that  paragraph  word  for  word,  and,  I  may  say.  verbntim ;  " 

and  Hr.  Barraclough  drew  himself  back  in  his  chair  and  looked  to  see 

the  horror  in  hLs  own  face  reflected  in  that  of  Mr.  Pickles.     Mr.  Pickles, 

iowever,  being  as  Yorkshire  ca  Mr.  Barraclough  in  looking  at  things 

jliisively  from  his  own    point  of  view,  could   not  see  wherein  tho 

[atrocity  lay. 

''Contradicted  !     On  what  point,  ^Ir.  Bixrraclough  V* 

"  On  what  point,  sir  ? "  asked  Mr-  Barmclongh,  with  fiome  vexation 

[in  Ilia  tone  at  Jlr.  Pickles'  insensibility  to  the  main  insult  of  the  contra- 

tion,  beside  which  the  details  were  nothing,     **  On  the  point,  sir,  of 

Knoeshaw'ft  being  acci<lenttilly,  I  may  say  fortuitously,  in  the  way* 

ley  raid,  fdr — and  it  was  not  one  or  two,  but  the  greater  number  of 

incmbera  asserted  it,  and  maintained  it  in  tho  teeth  of  my  deliberate 

^teirrtfnt  to  tho  contrjiry — they  wiid  that  Mr.  Knec-shaw  was  safe  on 

'e  pknk  bridge,  but  hesiring  the  tumult,  and  looking  round,  and  seeing 

k©  imminent  peril  and — aufl  danger  of  your  son,  he  hurried  back  and  was 

'Ocked  down  in  trying  to  eatch  the  i-eins  and  arrest  the  horse.     And 

*y  said,  sir,  that  at  least  thirty  or  forty  people  saw  him  running  back 

►in  the  bridge  and  catching  at  the  reins ;  and  they  said,  sir,  that  Mr. 

ice  Pickles  must  have  seen  it  himself,  and  known  that  his  ^tate- 

tt  to  the  representative  of  our  local  jom-nal  was,  I  may  say,  misleading 

^^  inaccurate,  and  inde^xl  inexact." 

**  Is  this  a  general  itaprftssion  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Pickles,  beginning  now 
•€«  the  justice  of  Mr.  Banuelough^a  indignation. 
*'  It  Is  the  general  impi-ea-sion,  sir,  of  our  club,  which  is  supposed  to 
^^l^^^enent — whether  justly  or  unjustly  I  will  not  prcHume  to  say^~to 
'^prenent  the  Liberal  opinion  of  the  West  Ward." 

While  Mr.  Pickles,  without  (:x)nceniing  himself  in  the  least  with  the 
^th  or  falsehood  of  the  rejwrt,  wa.*'  casting  al)ont  \ji  \v\a  \mw\  ^w  V 


to 
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best  mcf^ms  of  Tientralising  its  proliable  effect  iiix>n  the  npproacbing  el«- 
tious,  Ml",  Ban^clougl),  who  had,  to  say  the  truth,  Iwen  not  only  coutjv 
ilfotetl,  but  browbeaten  rather  bnitally,  by  those  mem t^ei^s  of  tho  club  who 
were  impatient  of  both  him  and  Mr*  Pickles,  was  of  course  thinkii^ 
cliiefly  of  hia  own  credit. 

*^I  must  see  to  thin,  IVIr.  Barracloiigh  ;  thank  you  for  bringing 
my  notice,"  said  ^Ir.  Piekles,  who  ecjnally,  of  course,  wjis  thinkt: 
imaj^ined  that  Mr.  Birradough  was  thinking,  only  of  Aig  (Mr.  Picl 
credit.     **  What  woidd  yoa  suggest  as  best  to  l)o  donel  " 

**  I  should  suggest,  sir,  that  a  letter  under  the  hand  of  Mr.  Cli 
Picklea  and  counteraigiied  by  yourself  should  be  written  and 
to  me,  maincaining  tho  aubstantial  and  literal  and,  I  may  say, 
accuracy  of  mj  statement,  which  letter  should  be  posted  up  in  thedi 
room  and  communicated  to  the  local  journals." 

"  H*m,"  said  Mr,  Pickles  dubiously.     "  I  shall  see  my  son  aboixt 
iilr.  BaiTaclouffh,  and  let  you  know  the  result." 

**  As  you  pletise,  ^ir,  as  you  please,"  replied  Mr.  Borraelough, 
what  huffed.  **  Vou  will  keep  in  mind,  Mr.  Pickles,  sir,  that  I  k 
endorsed  that  statement,  and  that  my  credit  in  tl»e  club  and  in  the  to*B 
is  at  stake,  sir  ;  is,  I  mav  say,  Ixmnd  itp  and  involved  and  implioat^Jifi' 
the  truth  of  that  .statement,  nnd  in  ita  bnna-fidenecs.  That  is  i  cofr 
Bideration,  sir,  that  you  will  not  overlook  in  your  decision  upon  the  roitf 
tear.  I  wish  you  good  evenbg,  Mr.  Pickles  ;  good  evening,  gir,"  nsiiig 
with  much  majesty,  and  taking  a  nitlier  stiff  leave  of  the  member. 

"  Grood  evening:;,  ]^lr.  Barraclough  ;  I  shall  write  you  the  result,"  aii) 
Iklr.  Pickles,  aa  he  rang  to  have  liia  guest  shown  out. 

Upon  Mr.  Ban  a  dough's  departure  Mr.  Pickles  rejoined  Clarpuo^ 
who  was  cDJoying  his  wine  nfttT  dinner.  "  Clarence,  was  Kneeflliiv 
trying  to  stop  your  horse  when  he  was  knocked  down  ?" 

'*  Can't  aay,  l*m  sure,"  drawleil  Clarence,  flushing  slightly. 

"  But  you  did  say  to  that  reporting  fellow." 

•*  I  said  what  I  thought  I  saw ;  hut  I  wasn't  looking  at  the  tJiifif 
with  my  hands  in  my  pockets,  you  know.  I  wasn't  on  the  look  oiitfcf 
Mr.  Kneeshixw's  Rafety,  I  can  flsaure  you." 

'*  It  Trt'ill  !k3  a  confounded  awkward  business  to  settle,  I  can  tell  ro«i' 
aaid  Josiah,  in  atone  of  irritation. 

**  Has  the  fellow  l>een  making  a  claim  on  youl  " 

"  Who  ?  ICneeahaw  t  No  ;  hut  thoy're  making  a  story  out  of  it  l<^ 
the  elections." 

**  They  can't  make  much  out  of  it,  I  should  say.'* 

"They  can  raako  this  out  of  it,  that  you  told  a  lie  to  shirkadel't' 
/  don't  say  so,  but  they'll  8*iy  it." 

**  It's  very  good  of  you  not  to  say  it,"  sneered  Clarence,  stung  in*" 
what  for  him  \v  as  an  unusually  sharp  answer.  But  steel  had  no  chiflf* 
against  Josiab  a  bludgeon. 

*•  /  don't  say  it,  because  I  didn't  see  the  accident.     But  those  who  »* 
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the  fiitlier,  piisliiiig  his  clmlv  away  impRlicnily  ns  lie  roBe 
ith  his  back  to  tlic  five.     Opposition  of  ujiy  kijid  and  from  any 

'MB  intolcrablo  to  Johiali,  even  when  he  was  in  gooii  humour.  Ha 
f©ry  much  out  of  humour  t^^night  for  many  reasons,  and  was  not 

thitt  his  son  should  b;^ve  the  benefit  of  bis  mood.  He  saw  in  a 
litrit,  from  Clarence's  manner,  that  for  some  reason  he  had  given  to 

liorter  a  version  of  the  accident  which  he  know  to  be  untrne,  and 

,  moreover,  was  not  only  a  crime,  but  a  blunder  that  would  tell  in 
lections,  Chu^nce,  l^eing  dependent  upon  his  father,  had  not  such 
ideas  of  honour  as  to  resent  a  hasty  word  at  the  cost  of  a  tiuarter's 


Vhej  may  say  what  tliey  like.  I  can  only  say  what  I  saw/^  he 
mlkily. 

Well,  you  have  said  it  now,  and  we  can  only  make  the  best  of  it," 

the  father  taking  the  falsehood  as  much  for  granted  as  if  his  son 
idmitted  it.     It  wag  very  irritating,  but  Clai^nce  didn't  care  to  dis- 

the  matter  knowing  that  nothing  but  further  iiritation  would  oome 
rther  controversy. 

Who  is  thiis  Kueeshawl     He's  a  cumte,  isn't  he?"  asked  Josiah, 

a  dim  remembrance  of  the  paragraph  in  tho  WiltiJ'ss, 

Yea,  he's  a  curate.     One  of  Br.  Clancy's  curates." 

It  wouldn't  do  to  send  him  a  cheque,"  mused  Joeiah,  more  to  him- 
llian  to  his  son.  "He'd  take  it  fast  enough,  I  daresay,  but  he 
Jda't  care  to  have  it  known  that  he  took  it.  We  must  set  ourselves 
I  with  the  public.  One  of  Clancy's  cui-ates  ]  I'll  tell  you  what,  I'll 
him  St.  George's.  It  will  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone,  for  Clancy 
lake  it  as  a  compliment  to  himself," 

St.  George's  isn't  yours  to  give,  is  it  ? "  growled  Clarence  sulkily, 

ed  to  pick  this  hole  in  the  plan. 

^If  I  pay  the  piper  I  shall  call  the  tune.  I've  given  2,000/,  towards 
ready,  and  they  were  iit  me  yesterday  for  1,500/.  more  to  finish  it. 
ill  give  it  if  they  put  my  man  in ;  not  otherwise.  I  should  have 
Id  give  another  1,000^.  whether  or  no,  so  it  will  cost  me  only  500^." 

Who  are  the  truateeB  ?  " 

There's  Gledhill,  Dearden,  Mills,  Jlatchlock,  and  myself;  but,  ex- 
Matchlock,  not  one  of  them  has  given  1,000^.  towards  it," 

Matchlock's  daughter  is  married  to  a  pai'Son," 

Let  him  give  the  other  l,r>00/.  then,     He1I  be  glad  to  have  bis 
Ijack  in  bis  pocket  again,  and  more  besideK  he  would  be  glad  to 
it  was  there.     Matchlock  Is  at  the  far  end,  I  can  tell  yoti." 

If  yon  are  only  one  of  five^  you  will  not  got  the  credit  of  giving  it, 
with  Kneesliaw  or  anyone  else." 

I  shall  take  credit  for  it  if  I  give  it.     You  may  be  Bure  of  that." 
wa«  certain  as  the  sunlight,  Clarence  was  silenced.     He  was 
ly  not  in  favour  of  an  arrangement  which  meant  a  frank  pubUc 
of  the  falsehootl  oi  his  version  of  the  axicidetvt. 
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"  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ?  '*  ajsked  Josiab  sharply.  alt« » 
pause. 

'•About  what?" 

"  About  this — ah — miBtaken  account  yon  gave  of  the  thing." 

"  i  don't  know  that  it  was  mistaken,  and  I  don't  believie  h 
either.  "* 

*' Rin-aclough  says  there  are  thirty  or  forty  who  saw  it.    M! 
have  them  up  before  you  1 "  sneered  Josiah. 

**  It'8  this  conlbundcd  election,"  retorted  Clarence.    "  TheyVl  kit  i 
thing  for  sixpence." 

"  Look  here,  Clarence  ;  *  tliis  confounded  election,'  as  you  call  i%W 
coat  me  so  much  that  I  don't  care  to  throw  away  1,00 Of.,  or  5<M„f« 
nothing.  If  the  thing  happened  &a  you  say,  you  can  get  four  or  fiTei 
nessea— they're  cheap  at  sLxpenoe  a  head,  yon  know — ^to  uupirtrt  ti 
statement,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  keep  my  money  in  my  pocket, 
not,  you'll  c^ither  write  to  the  Witness  to  say  that  yuu  were  mistjUain, 
you'll  have  50/.  a  quarter  docked  from  your  allowance  till  tin  Ml\l 
p.^id  off." 

Joeiah,  having  delivered  liifi  ultimatum,  advanced  to  the  tabie^i 
and  drank  a  glass  of  sheny,  looking  defiantly  at  Clareooe  tho 
Clai'ence  muttered  Komething  he  took  care  should  be  inaudible, 
chose  a  cigar  from  its  case,  sauntered  t-o  the  window,  and  thcjw 
the  lawn.     Josiah  looked  after  him  with  an  unexpected  expit«*oo 
satisfaction.     In   the  fii-st  place,  Clarence's  eupercilioua  airs  were 
father's  highest  ideal  of  a  gentlemanly  manner,  and  made  up  to  his 
great  measure  for  his   non's  lack  of  braing  and  energy;   and  is 
second  place,  Josiah  felt  as  certain  of  the  appearance  of  the 
letter  in  the  WitTte^s  a.s  if  he  had  seen  it  there.     And,  indeed,  fts  »qn 
terV  allowance  was  now  nearly  due,  the  following  letter  appeared  b 
print  before  the  close  of  the  week  : — 

**  SiBj^ — In  your  issue  of  the  3rd  inst.  there  is  an  account  of  an  noo- 
dent  which  happened  to  me  tlirough  theranningawayof  my  horse,  vhielJ 
is  in  one  particular  inaccui'ato.  It  stat*^  that  the  Eev.  Mr.  Kueedi** 
was  accident aU^  knocked  down ;  but  I  find  upon  inquiry  that  he  if» 
knocked  down  in  attempting  to  stop  my  horse.  I  am  glad  to  nik* 
through  your  columns  this  public  acknowledgment  of  the  service  theB**- 
Mr.  Kneeshaw  rendered  me  on  that  occaaion. 

'*  I  am,  Bir,  yours,  etc,, 

"Clarence  PicKLBa. 

"  To  tho  Editor  of  the  We/ton  Wityie^s,'* 

This  letter,  which  might  have  been  written  by  the  Pnnc©  of  Wa3<< 
in  acknowledgment  of  a  bouquet  pi-esented  by  the  daughter  of  a  loj*^ 
mayor,  was  inserted  in  the  WUnesHf  wiih  the  addition  ofthis  cart  editorial 
note; — 
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aooouiit  whose  accuracy  Mi'.  Clarence  Pickles  now  questions 
iven  to  our  reporter  by  Sir.  Clarence  Pickles  himKolf." 


editorial  comment,  wliick  was  interpreted  in  Wefton  to  03q)res8 
of  the  Liberals  with  the  political  tei-giversation  of  their  mem- 
ncpressed  the  disgust  of  Mr.  Kin^r,  the  editor  of  the  WitnfgSf 
inyited  to  the  luncheon  with  which  the  Pickles'  Working 

Institute  was  about  to   be   opened.     It  was,  in  fact,  the  in- 

invitations  to  this  lunch  which  put  Joaiah  into  thf^  bad  temper 
und  him  in  at  the  opening  of  this   chapter.     As  it  was  to  be 

grand  affair,  everyone  who  was  anyone  erjiected  an  invi- 
;  but  since  not  more  than  one  tenth  of  such  expectants  could 
ly  poreibility  be  accommodated  in  the  building,  Josiah,  like  the 
ih  Prince,  was  compelled  to  make  ten  malcontents  and  on©  ingrate 
Bh  card  issued.  Many  of  these  malcontents  had  bites  or  stings  of 
,  which  they  used  with  as  little  scruple  as  the  editor  of  the 

,  and  Joaiah,  therefore,  had  a  rather  harassed  time  of  it  just  now, 
laUy  at  the  hanis  of  disaffected  and  affronted  Liberals.     But  the 
Hcy  of  the   Wefton   Witness y   which  once  stood  staunchly  by  him 
Igh  good  and  evil  report,  was  a  heavy  blow  and  great  discouragement- 
day  before  Clarence's  letter  appeared,  it  hi»il  spoken  of  their  member 
%  political  Procnu5;tcs  who  changed,  like  the  chameleon,  his  colour 
his  position,  and  mangled  and  mutilated  the  principles  he  professed 
the  length  of  his  own  foot."     This  inystenous  Bentence,  in  which 
niter  seemed  to  have  rolled  into  one  Proteus,  Procimstes,  and  Paddy 
KpeTi  was  not  the  less  terrible  from  being  unintelligible,  and  in  the 
next  issue  appeared  the  curt  and  cutting  comment  on  Clarence's 

The  defection  of  the  Witticss  brought  to  a  hea^l  a  resolution  which 
been  some  time  maturing  in  Josiah's  mind.  Ho  had  been  long 
gh  uncomfortably  sistndc,  like  a  circus  rider,  on  two  horses;  henceforth 
rould  stick  to  one  and  stand  to  win  on  the  Tory  steed.  He  would 
the  first  public  opportunity  of  frankly,  formally,  and  finally  avowing 
dhesion  to  *'  those  good  old  Consen''ativ0  principles  which  i-econciled 
with  stability  and  order  with  freedom,  making  our  constitution 
tenvy  of  those  military  despotisms  which  transformed  countries  into 
Nf  and  nations  into  armies,  and  making  her  also  the  model  and  the 

,  or,  if  not  the  mother,  at  least  the  foster-mother  of  all  constitutional 
mments  throughout  the  world."  Wo  give  by  anticipation  tho 
nding  words,  aa  reported  by  the  WlfneMt  of  Josiah's  speech  at  tho 
leon,  by  wliich  he  broke  down  his  bridges  and  burned  his  boats,  and 
\j  and  for  ever  severed  himself  from  the  Liberal  party, 
^osiab,  having  made  his  mind  up  to  the  formal  daicrtion  of  the  party 

returned  him,  had  to  considei*  how  best  to  make  to  himself  friends 

mammon  of  unrighteousness  and  ensure  his  welcome  into  the 

's  camp.    And  his  first  thought  was,  of  course,  the  Church.    Josiah 
a  chapelman  in  the  days  of  his  obscurity,  butonaic\ii©v\xi%^c«Bk.V 
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neas  ho  took  to  churchgoin^,  as  he  took  to  late  dmners,  as  1 

able.     lie  had  hitlierto  alfso  subsmbed  to  Cbnrch  objects, 

ingly  and  of  necessity,  perhajjs,  than  us  a  cheerful  givefj  but  still  bjii 

subscribe,  and  Bomctimea  handsomely  j  now,  however,  he  would 

Baal  much*     And,  as  his  first  uervice,  he  would  complete  St.  Gflor^ 

Church — of  coui*se  on  the  condition  that  be  was  allowed  to  make  tliefirtl 

ii  ppointment. 

JoKiah,  having  made  his  mind  up  on  any  matter,  was  not  the  min 
lose  a  moment  in  moving  iii  it.     He  was  present  at  the  next  meetiD^ 
the  trustees^  laid  liis  offer  and  the  condition  of  his  offer  before  theminU 
usual  ungracious  take-it-or-leave-it  mannerj  and  mentioned  incideatil 
!Mr.  Kneeebaw'g  name  as  that  of  his  nominee.     Now  Mr.  GledluU,i 
aa  taking  the  most  active  interest  in  the  building  of  the  cbarcli, 
listened  to  with  most  deference  by  bis  co-tmstees,  happened  to  kao* 
good  deal  about  George  and  about  his  kindness  to  the  poor^  and  his 
commendation  .smoothed  down  the  opposition — urged  upon  the  gnna 
of  Mr.  Kneeshaws  youth— which  Josiah's  rasping  manner  aroused.  I' 
Mr,  Matchlock,  whose  interested  opposition  Clarence  bad  ontidptt* 
made  no  serious  olrjection,  as  bis  son-in-law   had   already  a  living 
more  value  than  St.  George's.     Josiah,  when  his  terms  were  Jiccepti 
condescended  to  explain  the  reason  of  hia  choice  of  so  young  a  nui 
Mr.  Kneeahaw,  since  he  wished  it  to  be  as  widely  known  as  possiUletfll 
he  HckiiDwledged  this  great  debt  of  his  son's  life  t^  him  ;  and  the«i|l 
nation  reconciled  even  Mr.  Deardcn  to  an  appointment  to  which  be! 
given  at  first  a  rather  sullen  adhesion.     As  for  Mr.  Mills,  no  one  8«n 
to  think  his  consent  necessary. 

"  Deae  SiH, — I  have  only  just  learned  the  obligation  I  am  unJer 
you  for  savin.^  my  son's  life.  1  have  great  pleasure  in  offering  jtju  * 
living  of  St.  George's  of  the  probable  value  of  700/.  per  annum,  as  Ihl 
succeeded  in  obtainitig  the  first  pigmentation  of  it.  I  have  undertaken 
complete  the  church  at  an  estimated  cof^t  of  1,500/.,  and  hope  to  h»rt 
finiiihed  in  a  mootb. 

'*  I  am,  dear  sir,  faithfully  your.^ 

**  JOSIAH  PlCKUS." 


h 


The  letter  I'ead  rather  like  a  bidanccsheet,  but  Josiab  could  donoi 
graciously.     Geot^e,  however,  was  in  no  mood  to  be  critical  wliea 
received  it.     He  opened  it  after  n n  al most  aleeple;'is  night  of  struggle 
himself,  in  which  bis  constiience  at  la^st  oonquei^d,  and  the  firstfniiwfl 
its  victoiT"  was  to  be  the  refusi\l  of  this  living.     So  he  sat  down  at 
to  his  desk  and  wrote  the  following  I'ejily  :— 

*•  Dear  Sir, — I  very  much  regret  to  have  to  decline  your  kind  off(?r<' 
St.  George's,  though  the  promotion  is  far  beyond  my  expectatiow 
deserts»  and  a  very  disproportionate  reward  for  the  service  I  did  yc* 
son.     I  only  did  what  anyone  elm  would  have  done  in  my  place,  «* 
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rliAt  I  should  have  done  for  anyone  olse.     I  hope  you  will  Dot  think  me 
igrateful  because  I  am  comp©lletl  to  docline  your  generous  offer. 

"  Believe  me,  dear  sir,  faithfully  yours, 

*' George  B.  Kneeshaw," 


CEAPTER  Xir. 

DniFTLVG, 

^BOBGE,  having  written  and  addressed  his  letter,  hurried  off  to  poet  it  at 
He  w^asTi't  sure  of  hiitiaelf  He  had  fought  the  night  through 
it  the  thought  of  Maljel,  to  keej>  her  image  as  much  as  he  could  in 
ickground,  for  to  give  up  the  miniBtry  meiint  giving  up  uU  ho]H5  of 
And  he  must  give  up  the  ministry.  What  had  at  last  decided 
1  Yesterday  was  a  great  Christian  festival  commemorating  an  event 
rhicli  he  did  not  quite  alwolutely  disbelieve,  hut  in  which  hiis  faith  was 
itnly  not  firm  enough  to  preach  it  to  others.  Yet  he  must  pi-each  it, 
prejich  it  a3  a  tiling  certain  as  the  euniise.  He  did  so  preach  it, 
tke  prepai'ation  of  the  sermon  and  the  preaching  of  it,  and  the 
of  self- degradation  %vhich  overcame  him  as  he  desoended  the  ateps 
the  pulpit,  forced  him  to  feel  the  falsehood  of  his  position  aa  he  had 
sr  felt  it  before.  The  fact  was,  though  he  was  unconscious  of  it,  he 
in  a  much  falser  jxisition  than  when  last  he  looketl  his  faith  fairly 
llie  face.  Our  minds  are  never  at  a  standstill  on  subjecta  in  which 
»<»are  interested,  try  as  we  will  to  shelve  thom.  Ttiey  are  always  uiore 
or  l«s^  at  work  upon  such  suhjects  through  conscious  or  unoon^cioua 
|«»brRtion,  and  when  we  come  after  an  interval  to  take  our  bearinga 
respect  to  them,  we  are  certain  to  have  driftetl  to  a  new  standpoint, 
George  had  taken  his  bearings,  his  mind  had  in  this  way  tlrifted 
o*»t  to  sea  muoh  farther  than  he  had  any  notion  of,  and  now  he  was 
Writied  to  fin<l  himself  so  far  from  ehore.  Hence  his  aleepless  night 
«»d  the  struggle  with  his  conscience,  made  moi^e  deaperate  by  Mabel's 
ranged  on  the  enemy's  side.  He  had  conquered,  however,  or 
wight  that  he  had  conquered,  and  this  offer  of  a  living  seemed  to  come 
IB  the  niok  of  time  rather  to  strengthen  than  shake  his  resolotion. 
*»€ryciiie  knows  how  a  new  resolution,  like  a  young  soldier,  longs  for 
I,  and  is  impatient  to  ti'anslate  its  ardour  into  some  definite  form ; 
lad  George  welcomed  ^Ir.  Pickles'  offer  for  the  opportunity  it  gave  of 
|n«liii]ig  bis  resolution.  Accordingly,  the  writing  of  the  refusal  of  the 
Itvuig  ^4ijj  a.  relief  to  his  mind  as  giving  shape  and  substance  to  his 
^*t«rnunalion*  and  bdng  a  definite  and  decided  step  in  the  right  direc- 
*»*.  But,  beside  and  behind  this  reason  for  his  eag^emees  to  write  and 
P*t  his  refiiHal  at  once,  lurke«l  distrust  of  himself  and  of  his  power  to 
8*^e  np  »tl  chance  of  Miiliel.  In  fact,  this  brave  dash  wap.  little  mo 
«wi  masked  cowardice,  and  this  prompt  decision  was  but  iivd^ciaiar 
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disguise.    He  must  oommit  himself  at  onoe  and  once  for  aU,  or  tiie  B||h( 
of  Mabel,  or  the  mere  thought  of  her,  if  he  allowed 

Th*  idoa  of  her  life  to  sweetly  creep 
Into  his  study  of  imagination, 

might  oyeriK>wer  his  conscience.     Hence  his  hurry  to  post  the  dedsrra  Wf^'  -^^ -^  >: 
letter. 

As  he  opened  the  gate  of  the  little  garden  between  his  lodgingBinl 
the  road,  a  waggonette  drove  up  and  stopped  at  it.  In  it  were  Sqoin, 
four  other  convalescent  little  ones,  and  Archer  Lawley. 

"  Halloa !  "  cried  Lawley,  "just  in  time." 

"  In  time  for  what  1 " 

"  To  come  with  us." 

"Where?" 

'*  Didn't  you  get  my  letter  1 " 

"Letter!    No.". 

"  By  Jove !   that  accounts  for  it.     She  couldn't  have  got  it  either." 

"  Who  1 "  asked  George,  bewildered. 

"  Mary  Ann,"  said  Lawley,  disregarding  George's  questiao,  ini 
turning  back  to  address  the  eldest  of  the  children,  "  didn't  yoa  poA 
those  letters)" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"Where?" 

"  At  the  station,  sir." 

"  It's  very  odd,"  mused  Lawley,  pulling  his  moustache  with  t  ^ 
plexed  air. 

"  Very,"  answered  George  drily. 

"  I  wrote  to  you  on  Thursday,"  Lawley  explained,  **  asking  yott  ^ 
join  us  to-day,  but  telling  you  not  to  trouble  to  answer  if  you  c0^ 
come;  and  by  the  same  post  I  invited  Miss  Masters  and  her  nieoB)** 
Squire  was  so  anxious  to  see  her,  but  got  no  reply.    Are  you  sure  p^ 
posted  the  letters,  Maiy  Ann  1 "  %  -1 

"  Yes,  sir,"  answered  the  child,  on  the  brink  of  tears. 

Lawley,  after  a  moment's  meditation,  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  morti^' 
cation,  "  Of  course !   Where  did  you  post  them,  Mary  Ann  1  ** 

"  I  put  them  into  the  big  wooden  money-box,"  said  the  child,  ^0^ 
whimpering. 

"  I  thought  so  !   She  posted  them  in  the  box  for  newspapers  for  t^^^ 
workhouse.     What  an  ass  I  was  not  to  tell  her  where  to  put  them,  f^ 

the  second  time  I've  been  played  that  trick.  It  can't  be  helped  Jio^^\---f 
Don't  cry,  little  woman,  it  was  my  fault,"  he  said  soothingly,  patti^^^-^S 
the  penitent  Mary  Ann  on  the  cheek.  "  We  must  go  without  tiiem,,  -""^ 
suppose." 

At  this  doleful  news  Squire  also  lifted  up  his  voice  and  wept.  ^^ 

"  This  is  a  nice  beginning  of  a  treat,  isn't  itl "  to  Geoige. — "  Keir  ^^^ 
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Sqoire,  you  sball  gee  her,  if  she's  in.    We  shall  call  thei-o,  at  any 
I.    In  with  you,  Kneeshaw." 

"  I  don't  think  I  can  go ;  "  in  no  very  decided  tone,  however, 
**  WTiy,  what  hsvo  you  got  to  do  1 " 

George  couldn't  Bay  ho  had  anything  particular  to  do,  and  T^awley 

ply  took  him  impatiently  hy  the  ann  and  shoved  him  up  the  steps, 

Qe  Squire,  to  whom  this  sfjcond  distippoLntment  would  have  been 

ing,  looked  so  wifltfiilly  into  his  face  that  George's  faint  i-esistance 

iW^  way  at  once. 

"  The  Grange,  Bradford  Koad,"  cried  Lawley  to  the  driver,  as  he 

ped  in  after  George.     "  If  you  hadn't  come  I  couldn't  have  faced 

m,  Kneeshiiw.     I'm  not  a  ladies'  man,  you  know." 

When  George  read  the  offer  of  the  living  that  morning,  the  second 

n  he  thought  of  was  Ai-cher  Lawley.     He  felt  it  to  be  a  kind  of 

on  to  their  friendiihip  not  to  take  him  into  counsel,  or  at  least  into 

ntidence,  before  writing  his  refusal,  but  ho  feared  at  onco  the  delay 

d  himself  and  his  friend's  adv-erse  advice.     ISow,  however,   he  hud 

choice  but  to  hand  Lawley  Mr.  Pickle.s'  letter.     I^awloy,  when  he 

read  it,  put  hia  hand  on  George's  shoulder  with  a  demonstrativeness 

Qsuftl  with  him. 

**  My  dear  fellow,  I  congratulate  you  with  all  my  heai't  I  ** 
*'  But  I  have  refused  it." 

'^  What  i "  and  then,  after  a  moment 'a  pau^se  he  rcfeiTed  to  the  letter. 
*'  Why,  you  only  got  the  offer  this  morning  I  You  can't  have  refused  it  yet," 
George  held  up  the  answer.     Lawley  took  it,  looked  at  the  addi-ess, 
d  coolly  put  it  into  his  pocket, 

**  You  can't  have  conaidercil  the  matter  for  live  minutes,"  he  aaid* 

It's  not  a  thing  to  be  loused  or  accepted  hke  an  invitation  to  dinner, 

<lay  is  little  enough  to  think  over  it,  especially  if  you  aio  inclined  to 

use  it.     Anyhow,  your  letter  won't  reach  Mr.  Pickles  sooner  hy  being 

ed  twelve  hours  before  the  box  closes," 

George  submitted  meekly,  with  a  sense  that  his  childish  haste  deserved 
cliild's  treatment. 

**  I  must  give  the  whole  thing  up^  Lawley/'  he  said  despondently* 
**  Well,  we  shall  have  plenty  of  time  to  tjilk  it  over  to-day  when  we 
ti  to  ourselves.     It's  not  likely  the  ladies  will  come  on  so  short  an  in- 
▼itation." 

"  Where  are  wo  going  1 " 

"  To  the  moors.  Doctor  says  a  day  there  will  do  the  children  more 
^o^^  than  a  week  at  home.  Besides,  it's  the  only  place  that  won't 
^^^*uin  to-day," 

What  on  eirth  made  you  choose  to-day  of  all  days  in  the  yearT' 
The  MiicGucken's  off,"  whispered  Lawley,  that  the  children  might 
^^  hear.     **Gone  to  her  sister's.     Couldn't  have  gone  without  her  iF 
^®*<1  been  at  home,  you  know ;  and  1  wanted  Squire  to  see  Miss  Masters. 


^^^  we  are.     Shall  we  take  Squire  in  with  us  1 " 
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George  looked  at  his  watch  before  he  answered  to  see  if  Mife  31utoi 
was  due  downstairs  yet,  and  finding  that  she  waa,  thought  it  best  to  hi  i 
f"atitioa«<.     "  Let  us  see  if  they'll  join  us  first.     Don't  &iy  anyt' ' 
the  children  in  tho  finnt/'  he  added,  as  ibey  walked  up  ti- 
^etber.     "In  fact,  don't  say  anythijig  to  her  at  all.     LeiiT©  hflB-too^i 
while  you  exf>]ain  the  matter  to  Miss  Mabel." 

La wley  nodded  Bubmissi vely.  Where  ladies  were  conoemod  he  si  ( 
resigned  the  command  ho  assumed  on  all  other  occasions.  All  the 
he  didn't  like  the  task  of  explaining  the  business  to  that  young  wonua  i 
whose  great  eyen  seemed  to  look  straight  through  him.  Fortunately  tfaer 
found  only  Mabel  in  the  drawing-room,  and  George  therefore  wasfreeloj 
help  him  out  in  his  explanations. 

**  It's  very  good  of  you,  Mr,  Lawley,"  said  Mabel  in  a  subdued  tone, 
as  if  she  was  addressing  a  bishop.  She  had  quite  made  up  her  mind 
that  he  was  at  once  a  sage  and  miint.  **  And  I  should  so  much  liJt«  to  i 
go,  but I  shall  go  and  ask  my  aunt  about  it,  if  you'll  excuse  me.' 

Her  aunt,  howorer,  saved  her  the  trouble  by  appearing  at  thii 
moment.  Lawlny,  upon  lieing  idlroducod  to  her,  was  blundering  out  t!» 
tixpliination.s  which  (i^orge  foi-ewarnei:!  him  against  giving,when  that  diplo- 
matist intervened  and  expatiated  upon  the  exquisitebeauty  of  tbemoon^ 
which  he  was  amazed  Miss  !Mastera  bad  not  yet  seen  and  painted.  If  I 
coukl  spure  an  hour  or  two  to-day  to  accompany  them  he  could 
her  she  could  find  no  better  guide  than  Mr.  Lawley,  who  knew  all  the 
lovely  bits.  It  was  unnecessary  to  sjiy  another  word  to  convince  Mi» 
Mtusters  that  the  expedition  was  got  up  exclusively  for  her.  She  ip« 
pi*ofii5:e  in  her  acknowlrnl^Trments  to  tho  emban^as.sed  Mr.  Lawley,  sad 
hurried  olT  to  get  heriielf  and  her  sketching  materials  ready. 

*•  Mabel,  my  dear/'  she  turned  to  say  as  she  reached  the  door,  *'p«i 
needn't  wait  lunch  for  me.  I  shall  take  a  biscuit  and  a  glass  of  shen? 
before  I  8 tart."  1 

**  But  who's  to  chaperon  you.  Aunt  I  Mi\  Lawley  has  been  good 
enough  to  ask  me,  too." 

'*  It  really  is  too  good  of  you,  Mr.  Lawley,"  said  Miss  Masters,  higUf  j 
flattered  by  this  additional  mark  of  his  consideration.    **  I  should  like  t*] 
have  I^Iabel  with  me  very  much  :  she  has  never  had  any  drawing-k 
worth  speaking  of.    Come,  my  dei\r,  we  mustn't  keep  the  can*iage  waiting.'* 

**  AVhat  are  wo  to  do  about  the  children  1 "  asked  Geoi-ge,  when  tb^ 
had  left  the  room. 

"Howt" 

"  You   see  she  hates  poor  people  and  she  hate^  children,  so 
children  will  l^e  doubly  abominable,     Would  you  mind  adopting  them 
just  for  to  day  ?  "  urged  George  pei*sufiBively.   Lawley  acknowledged  thiii 
ghastly  joke  with  a  grin,  little  thinking  that  George  contemplated  oin7" 
mg  it  out.    "  It  was  well  your  invitation  miscarried,"  continued  George} 
'*  she'd  never  have  accepted  it  it'  put  in  your  way." 

*'  It  would  have  been  the  beat  way  after  all,"  retorted  Lawley,   "We 
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rSave  Bathing  but  Ixither  trying  to  keep  up  yoar  humbug.    You*!*© 

fellow  to  set  up  a  conscience ! " 
lereupon  Mabel  reentered  for  a  moment  to  say  that  she  was  going 
to  speak  to  Si^uire.  The  truth  was  she  thought  it  as  well  to  spai-o 
tunt  the  shock  of  seeing  her  meeting  with  the  child.  When  Miss 
Jters  ut  length  appeared,  George  took  charge  of  her  camp-stool,  port- 
al etc.,  gave  her  hia  arm,  and,  aa  they  were  going  together  down  the 
,  mentioned  casually  that  there  were  five  little  chihlren  of  the  party. 
,  Lawley's  children,  we  call  them,^'  he  explained,  mumbling  the  last 
words  rather  indistinctly.  Cei'tainly  George  had  little  right  to  set 
oonscience. 

Hiss  Masters,  seated  in  the  waggonette,  took  an  amazed  survey  of  the 

weazened  creatures  ranged  in  a  row  on  the  opposite  side.     One  had 

bhes,  another  had  an  arm  in  a  sting,  a  tliird  had  one  aide  of  her  face 

neck  badly  burned,  the  fourth  was  deformed,  and  the  fifth  worn  to  a 

hw.    From  them  her  eyee  glanced  with  a  deeper  pity  to  their  unfor- 

ite  father.     Of  their  mother,  whether  she  was  dead  or  alive  (aha 

no  crape  on  Mr.  Lawley's  sleeve),  hhe  could  not  help  having  hard 

ghts.     Only  tlirough  gi^oss  carelessness  could  it  1*©  possible  that  so 

\y  horrible  accidents  should  happen  in  a  single  family.     It  waa  evi- 

their  father  was  not  in  fault,  for  his  taking  such  spectacles  out  to 

with  him  testifie<l  to  his  kindness  of  heart,  of  which,  indeed,  his  in- 

tion  to  herself  apoke  still  more  eloquently,     II»  must  b©  watching 

Bously  the  impression  they  made  upon  her— the  refined  and  artistic 

k  Masters.     She  mustn't  let  him  see  how  unfavoiu-able  it  was.     In- 

|l,  common  poHteness,  to  say  nothing  of  gimtitude,  demanded  that  she 

dd  find   some   i-edeemiiig  feature  somewhere.      But   where  I     She 

ed  in  despair  from  fiu:e  to  face  and  figure  to  figure.     At  last  she 

d  on  Squire  as  the  least  horrible  of  the  five,     "Don't  you  think, 

dear,"  she  said,  turning  to  Mabel,  who  wtxs  seated  beside  Squire,  with 

liand  in  hers,  *'  there'a  a  strong  likeness  about   the  eyes  ? "  looking, 

her  head  on  one  side,  first  at  Squire  and  then  at  Lawley. 
Habel  in  a  moment  saw  her  aunt's  mistake  and  coloured  up  to  the 
roots  of  her  hair,  *•  Tliey  ore  not  brother  and  sister,"  she  said  with 
presence  of  mind,  affecting  to  think  that  her  aunt  saw  some  like- 
between  Squii-e  and  his  next  neighhour,  Mary  Ann.  **  Meixsy  !  " 
:bt  Miss  Masters.    "  Two  families  I    Wm  ever  a  man  so  unlucky  as 

two  such  women  J  " 
eantime  George,  seeing  Mabel's  misery,  repented  bitterly  of  his 
iBh  joke.     "  We  call  them  Mr.  Lawley's  children,  Miss  Masters,  for 
iims  his  vicarage  into  a  convalescent  hospital  for  the  childi-en  of  the 
'when  they  are  recovering  fi*om  illness;" 

^is  announcement  acted  like  an  electric  shock  upon  Miss   Masters, 
lost  all  control  over  herself,  atai-ted  up,  poked  the  driver  in  the  back 
ber  umbrella,  while  she  screamed  to  him  to  stop.    Bhe  had  the  most 
^^  horror  of  infection. 
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"  ^Vhat  k  it.  Aunt  1 "  asked  Mabel,  thoroughly  alarmed. 

**  I  don't  know  what  it  is — scarlatina,  perhaps,  or  small-pox.  Ht, 

Lawley,  I  hope  you'll  excuse  tia ;  it's  very  kind  of  you,  but ,  MiH 

lot  go  that  child's  hand  I" 

**  She  can't  catch  compound  fracture  of  the  leg/*  growled  Lfcwi«j, 
who  forgot  his  shyness  in  his  horror  of  a  scene.  **  Tliere's  no  iMtL 
to  fear,  Miss  Masters. — A  bix»ken  arm,  a  broken  leg,  a  bum,  etirntiifi 
of  the  spine,  and  general  debility,"  ticking  off  his  patienU*  compUmte  in 
a  very  businesis-Uke  manner.  **  I'm  sorry  you  should  think  Fd  trap  pa 
into  a  fever  hospital." 

George  was  amazed  at  Lawley's  self-assertion;  Mabel  was  m 
and  miaerably  ashamed ;  while  Miss  Masters  hei'self,  being  reaiastirtdi 
rebuked  l»y  Lsiwley's  woixls  and  manner,  was  shocked  at  her  hys 
outburst — which,  indeed,  only  an  in.sane  terror  of  infection  could 
provoked  from  her — and  became  meekly  apologetic.  In  explaimt 
her  panic  she  told  rather  a  n\nibling  story  of  her  childhood  akiit 
little  girl  who  csime  to  their  house  to  sell  mushrooms,  and  her  bmtkr 
Henry  kicked  over  her  l»asket^  and  tlieir  mother  made  him  gather  up liie 
mushrooms  and  put  tliein  back,  and  both  the  httie  girl  and  her  brotiff 
caught  scarlatina  at  the  same  time,  and  the  little  girl  dietl.  Henw  she 
might  well  dread  infection  ever  since. 

"  The  dog  it  was  that  died,"  muttered  Lawley,  thinking  the  alliBMiB 
would  be  intelligible  only  to  George. 

**  Mr,  Tjiiwley  tliinks,  Aunt,  that  the  little  girl  caught  the  fever  frtaa 
my  father,"  siiid  Mabel,  looking  over  archly  at  Mr.  L:iwley.  It  tt'i 
need  much  I'eading  or  readiness  so  to  translate  Law  ley's  quotation,  but  it 
needed  more  of  both  than  that  gentleman  expected  fi-om  a  young  lady, 
and  he  was,  thereftU'e,  rather  tiiken  aback.  As  for  Miss  Masters,  it  vu 
some  seconds  before  she  could  take  in  this  preposterous  view  of  the  a«. 
She  considered  infection  to  Ije,  like  the  pooi^ratej  a  tax  which  the  lowff 
orders  imposed  on  the  upper. 

"  We  never  had  such  a  thing  in  our  family  brfore,'*  she  said  with 
some  stiilhess. 

On  the  whole,  however,  Miss  Masters  was  as  amiable  as  eonld  bod- 
pected  under  the  ciicumstances.  She  was  really  ashamed  of  her  outbnak, 
andexpressfd  her  penitence  by  trying  to  uiake  heraelf  even  more  agreeaUfi 
than  usual.  In  tliis  way  George  and  Mabel  were  again  thrown  iogetbcf] 
by  fate.  If  I^wley'a  invitation  had  been  properly  posted,  or  if  MiB 
Masters  had  known  that  morning  the  real  miture  of  the  pleasure 
she  was  asked  to  join,  she  would  certainly  have  declined.  As  it  w* 
she  was  not  only  there,  but  gracious,  thanks  to  this  little  storm.  Yet  at 
the  bottom  of  her  heiU't — as  was  oidy  to  be  expected  in  so  vain  a  perwn 
— flhe  was  irritated  leas  with  herself  than  with  Mr,  I^awley,  as  the  caua^ 
however  indirect  or  innocent,  of  her  mortification. 

Mabel  during  the  di^ive  devoted  herself  to  Mr.  Lawley  e3tclusi^"elji 
in  part  to  try  to  do  away  tko  im\3tfes&\au  oi  "Wiv:  ^NaasJC^  'V3ai:g»xa$wi<iQ*rj 
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ISi,  and  in  part  for  another  reason.     We  do  not  say  she  was  in  love 
liGeorge,  or  that  she  considered  George  in  love  with  her ;  we  say  only- 
kid  could  neither  look  at  him  nor  speak  to  him  with  the  fi'ank  iincon- 
RmeBsand  freedom  from  self-consciousness  with  which  ehe  would  look 
nrspeak  to  anyone  else  in  the  world.  As  for  George,  while  affecting  to 
eQ  to  Mij3s  Mtisters,  he  had  eyea  and  ears  only  for  Slabeh     She  never 
80  lovely  or  talked  so  brightly,  a  aweet  and  secret  excitement 
through  her  eyes  and  thoughta,     Even  that  gnarled  old  cynic 
was  fain  to  confess  her  power.      In  speaking   afterwards  to 
[e  on  one  of  his  favourite  topics — the  general  muddle  of  things  in 
orld,  in  which  no  one  could  find  either  clue  or  coherence— he  buret 
ith  **  There's  that  Miss  Masters  1     She  might  have  been  anything, 
e's  a  girl  !  '*     It  was  not  an  effective  argum^ntnm  ad  hominemj  as 
was  quite  satiatied  with  Nature's  ordering  in  this  individual 
;  but  it  expressed  pithily  Lawley's  opinion  at  once  of  the  sex  in 
,  and  of  Mabel  in  particular.     The  fact  was,  that  when  Lawley 
be  got  to  converse  with  a  woman  at  all,  he  conversed  with  her  as 
was  a  very  young  man  ;  and  a  conversation  of  this  kind  i-evealed 
otally  that  Mabel  had  read  and  thought  about  what-for  a  girl — 
an  immenae  and  amazing  rang©  of  subjects.      And  this  range  of 
ht  and  reading  seemed  to  Lawley  all  the  mom  prodigious  in  a  girl, 
erely  because  in  every  case  it  came  out  incidenUdly  and  in  answer 
lead,  bat  also  because  in  every  case  it  was  submitted  to  his  suije- 
judgment  with   a  deference    that   was  unfeigned,   and   therefore 
to  masculine  vanity.   Without  this  deference,  twice  her  accom- 
ts  would  not  have  had  half  the  effect  on  any  man,  not  even 
ley.     Ma^jel  hei"!5elf,  we  may  say^  was  much  more  inclined  to  l*e 
hmmed  than  proud  of  her  acquisitions,  since  they  were  held  by  the 
tby  School  to  be  as  unfeminine  as  whistling  or  smoking. 
'  What  I  have  you  read  that,  too  ?  "  asked  Lawley,  in  reference  to 

metaphysical  work. 
^  I  have  repeated  it,  like  a  phonograph.     It's  one  of  the  books  I 
read  aloud  to  my  father,  Mr.  Lawley ;  but  I  hope  you  won't  sus- 
me  of  understanding  it.     I  couldn't  pronounce  half  the  words  pro- 
'• 

'It's  waste  of  time  reading  such  stufi',"  said  Lawley,  now  perfectly 
and  speaking  precisely  as  he  would  speak  to  George,  but 
to  look  rather  through  Mabel  than  at  her.     *^  Metaphysics  are 
like  eddies  in  a  river,  tljey  whirl  you  rouud  and  round  till  you  are 
,  and  don't  advance  you  a  yard." 
**  I'll  answer  for  the  dizziness  ;  but  at  least  they  do  me  the  good  of 
g  me  feel  how  stupid  I  am." 

Stupid  1     It*8  the  book  that's  stupid.     You're  not  stupid,  and  you 
*t  think  yourself  stupid  either/^  he  added,  in  the  sudden  fear  that  ho 
being  trapi>ed  into  paying  a  compliment.     Certainly  Mr,  Lawley,  in 
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kis  intercourse  with  ladiesi  seemed  like  tke  te<^)Ot  in  Uie  Bk/isw\ 

Ptt2ttr8 : — 

A  teapot  maJo  o'  peirter 
Our  PnideruM  had,  tliet  irouldn't  pour  (nil  sLe  eoulJ  du)  to  suit  her; 
Fust  pUco  the  Iwives  'oiild  cholte  the  spout.  »o"a  not  a  drop  'owld  dreea  ouf, 
Theu  Prud««  *otild  tip  an'  tip  an*  tip,  till  the  hoU  kit  bu«it  clean  out. 
The  kiver  hinge-pin  bein'  lost,  tea  Icnvos  nn  tea  nn'  kirer 
'Ould  nil  come  out  kersHv>9h  *  ej£  though  the  dam  broke  in  a  rircr, 

It  was  not  an  easy  matter  for  Mabel  to  get  1dm  to  bpt-ak.  l»«t  wl 
he  did  speak  be  came  out  with  the  shock  of  a  shower-bath.     Mabel 
a  very  womanly  young  woman,  and  therefore  liked  being  bullied  livi 
man  she  res]>ected,     "  1  don't  think  myself  sttipid  in  some  tliin^,kt! 
do  in  others." 

*'  You're  not  stupid  in  Any  tiling/*  said  T^wley  decisively^  beiD| 
reassured  as  to  her  sincerity.     **  Understanding  such  stuff  is  no  moif  I 
proof  of  cleverness  than  seeing  in  the  dusk  is  a  proof  of  good  si^hi  \'u 
don't  think  a  bat  has  better  eyes  than  you,  do  youl    If  you  ha\x  toi 
such  books  out  to  your  father,  like  Milton's  daughters,  it's  a  good 
that,  like  them,  you  don't  understand  what  you  read.     At  least,  I\ 
so,"  said  Lawley,  sinking  his  hands  deep  into  his  trousers*  jxwketa, 
leaning  back  in  the  waggonette  with  a  coolness  aitd  complaoenef 
ranfounded  Creorge.    Was  this  Petruchio  the  man  that  couldn't  k 
a  girl  in  the  face  1    As  for  Mabel,  this  unoompmmising 
of  her  father's  favourite  studios  by  the  oaly  man  in  AVefton  of  whom  die 
ever  heard  iier  father  speak  res|)ectfiilly  perplexed  her  considerably.  Hir 
faith  in  her  father's  profound  wisdom  was  unshakable^  but  she  had  hesinl 
her  father  himself  say  more  than  once  of  ]Mr.  Lawley,  to  Mr.  Jfeekini, 
that  it  w  EH  a  dJEgraoe  to  the  Church  that  such  a  man  should  be  buried  in 
a  wretched  little  countiy  liv-ing.     Colontd  blasters,  indeed,  knew  lawlej 
only  through  articles  of  his  which  appeared  in  a  leading  Review;  bmt 
he  had  an  inonlinate  idea  of  a  literary  success  which  he  had  vainly 
Bought  himself.    But  if  her  father  had  a  high  opinion  of  Mr,  Lawley,  Mf. 
Lawley  did  not  seem  to  return  the  compliment — at  least,  he  sjwke  veil 
Rlightingly  of  those  profound  atudiea  of  which  her  father  was  a  prt- 
found  fstudent.    This,  we  sa)%  perplexed  I^Iabel  considerably  and  held  h«r 
silent.     Meantime,  Jjiwley  waa  regartling  her  somewhat  in  the  w»y  in 
which  he  would  regard  an  author  whoso  firflt  l>ook  ho  was  reviewing. 
He  ought  not  only  to  jx^int  out  its  defects  and  beauties,  but  to  giv*j  the 
Mbutanie,  what  encouragement  he  could.  fl 

"  Do  you  read  new  books,  too  1 "  he  asked  suddenly.  T 

"  I  very  seldom  get  the  chance  of  I'eading  any  except  what  fn^ 
would  cast  to  the  moles  and  bat«^,"  said  IVLdiel,  smiling. 

"  I  wish  you'd  let  me  send  yon  on©  now  and  then.     I  get  hatches  of 
them  every  fortnight  nearly,  and  there's  sometimes  ono  worth  readiDg." 

Mabel  flushed  w4th  pleasure.     *'  I  should  be  so  much  obliged  to  you* 
Mr,  Lnwleyj  not  only  for  tlve  \*ooka,  bvit  for  your  choosmg  those  po 


i  for  me.     Since  my  aunt  died  I  have  had  no  one **      Here 

Bcked  herself,  in  the  fear  that  she  s«etned  implicitly  i^eproaching 
ther,     **  I  mean,  IVe  read  at  random  since  I  escaped  from  the 
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m  afraid  you'll  think  youVe  got  back  to  the  schooIix>om,  or  to 
loolmaster,  anyhow,"  said  Lawley,  suddenly  brought  to  himself. 
to  he  had  been  looking  rather  beyond  Mabel  than  at  her,  in  a 
r  way  that  had  ^frown  upon  him  from  living  so  much  alone.  But 
klabel  checked  herself  for  a  moment,  he  natuniUy  looked  interi-o- 
y  into  the  flushed  and  lovely  face  turned  up  to  his,  and  hia 
I  returned  upon  him  in  a  moment,  and  *•  covered  bim  all  over, 
tfl  and  all,  like  a  cloak."  For  the  short  remainder  of  the  journey 
4)6ed  into  hia  reserve,  and  Mabel  felt  as  she  used  to  feel  when 
[urdoch  took  from  her  and  locked  away  some  interesting  story, 
ts  interest  had  ju^st  culminated. 

conversation,  however,  with  Mr.  Lawley  had  the  effect  of 
I  her  aunt's  suspicions.  It  waa  quite  evident  to  that  old  lady's 
B&etration  that  Mr.  Lawley  was  paying  Mabel  marked  attention, 
Habel  was  receiving  with  marked  favour.  .Now  Mks  Mastei-s, 
have  already  said,  was  irritated  most  unreasonably  with  Mr. 
r,  and  her  prejudice  against  him  made  her  very  particular  to  find 
I  means,  prospects,  etc.,  before  she  allowed  this  matter  to  go  any 
L  Therefore  she  did  what  she  eould  to  keep  the  two  apart  for 
it  of  the  day,  and  manoeuvred  the  matter  so  skilfully  th^it  George 
Ebel  were  tlirown  together  for  a  great  part  of  the  afternoon,  while 
bappy  Mr,  Lawley  was  chained  to  the  camp  stool  of  the  exacting 
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IliimHies  among  fioohs. 


No.  II. — ^Autobiography. 

blOBY  ever  wrote  a  dull  autobiography.     If  ono  may  mskt  «Mk  • 
bull,  the  very  dulness  would  be  interestiiig.     The  autobiograpker  bn 
ex  officio  two  qualifications  of  aupreme  importance  in  all  liteiikiy  'wt 
He  is  writing  about  a  topic   in  which   ho  is  keenly  interestedf » 
about  a  topic  upon  which  he  is  the  highest  living  aiithori^.    It  tmy 
be  reckoned,   too,  as  a  special   felicity  that   an   autobiogmphy,  »l<n* 
of  all    books,  may  lx>  mure  valuable  ia  proportion  to  the  amoiroi 
misrepresentation  which  it  contains.     We  do  not  wonder  when  & 
gives  a  false  character  t«  his  neighbour,  but  it  is  always  cim<na 
see  how  a  man  contrives  to  present  a  false  testimonial  to  himsdf.  U 
pleasant  to  be  admittetl  behind  the  scenes  and  trace  the  growth  of 
singuliir  phant^5m  which,  like  the  spectre  of  the  Brocken,  is  the  nu** 
own  shadow  cast  upon  the  coloured  and  distorting  mists  of  mHrwT* 
Autobiography  for  these  reaf^ons  is  bo  generaUy  interesting,  that  I  bt^ 
frequently  thought  with  the  admirable  Benvenuto  Cellini  that  it  skaW 
be  considered  as  a  duty  by  all  eminent  men  ;  and,  indeed,  by  imh  b^ 
eminent.     As  every  sensible  man  is  exhorted  to  make  his  will,  heabflw 
also  be  l>ound  to  leave  to  his  descendants  some  aocoont  of  his  expaica* 
of  life.     The  dullest  of  us  would  in  spite  of  themaelvee  say  sometJboC 
profoundly  interesting,  if  only  by  explaining  how  they  came  tote* 
dull^a  circumstance  which  la  sometimes  in  gi-eat  need  of  explaaitisft 
On  reflection,  however,  we  must  admit  that  autobiography  dozie  fflAf 
compulsion  would  be  in  danger  of  losing  the  essential  charm  of  sp**^ 
taneity.     The  true  autobiography  is  written  by  one  who  feels  an  i^^ 
sistible.  longing  for  confidential  expansion  ;  who  is  forced  by  his  iimiit 
constitution  to   unbosom   himself  to  the  public  of  the  kind  of  matlff 
generally  reserved  for  oui*  closest  intimacy.     Confessions  dictate  br  i 
sense  of  duty,  like  many  records  of  religious  experience,  have  rapdyth* 
peculiar  attractiveness  of  those  which  are  prompted  by  the  simple  longi»J 
for  human  sympathy.     Nothing,  indeed^  in  all  literature  is  more  m- 
pressive  than  ftome  of  the  writings  in  which  great  men  have  laid  to 
to  us  the  working  of  their  souls  in  the  severest  spiritual  crises.    Bat 
the  solemnity  and  the  loftiness  of  purpose  generally  remove  such  voA 
to  a  rather  diflferent  category.     Augustine's   (?07{f6S9ion9  is  an  ioaja*- 
sioned  meditation  upon  great  religious  and  philosophical  questioDS  wfalcb 
only  condescends  at  Liiteivais  t<>  feutobio^ra^hical  detalL    Few  boobi  *o 
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little  in  the  scale,  are  more  interesting  whether  to  the  fellow- 
l^eHever  or  to  the  psychological  obnerver,  tlmn  Bunyan's  Grate  AbouTuiing. 
"Wc  follow  this  real  pilgrim  through  a  labyrinth  of  strange  scruples  in- 
Tented  by  a  quick  brain  placed  for  the  time  at  the  service  of  a  self- tor  taring 
impcdse,  and  peopled  by  the  phantoma  created  by  a  poetical  inijigination 
under  stress  of  profound  excitoment.     lacidontaUy  we  learn  to  know 
and  to  love  the  -writer,  and  certainly  not  the  less  because  the  wpii-itual 
fermentation  reveals  no  moi'bid  affectation.      Wo  give  him  credit  for 
exf losing  the  trial  and  the  victoij  simply  and  solely  for  the  reason  which 
be  ifcllegcs ;  that  is  to  ^y,  because  he  really  thinks  that  his  experience 
offers  useful  lessons  to  his  fellow-creatures.   He  is  no  attitudinizer,  proud 
•t  the  bottom  of  his  heart  of  the  sensibility  which  he  professes  to  lament, 
nor  a  sanctimonious   sentimentalist    stimulating  a  false    emotion    for 
purposes  of  ostentation.    He  is  as  simple,  honest,  and  sonndhearted  as  he 
i«  tender  and  impassioned.     But  tlieso  very  merits  deprive  the  book  of 
lorae  autobiograpliical  interest.     It  never  enters  his  head  that  aiiyb'>dy 
vill  care  about  John  Bunyan  the  tinker,  or  the  details  of  his  tinkering, 
fe  who  painted  the  scene^s  in  Vanity  Fair  could  have  drawn  a  vivid  picture 
Elatow  and  Bedford,  of  Puritanical  preachers  and  Cromwellian  soldiers, 
the  judges  and  gaolers  under  Charles  II.  Here  and  there,  in  scattered 
of  his  works,  he  gives  us  graphic  anecdotes  in  passing  whicJi  set 
scene  before  \\^  vi\^dly  as  a  bit  of  Pepya's  diaries.     The  incidents 
:ted  with  his  commitment  to  pmon  ai'e  described  with  a  dramatic 
capable  of  eatciting  the  envy  of  a  practi^^ed  i-eporter.     But  we  see 
enough  to  tantalise  us  with  the  posHibiJities.     Ho  tells  us  so  little 
kia  early  life  that  bb  biogi^aphers  tannot  make  up  their  mintls  as  to 
be  was,  as  Southey  Ciillii  him,  a  **  blackguard,"  or  a  few  degrees 
>vc  or  below  that  zero-point  of  the  scale  of  merit.  Lord  ^lacaulay  takes 
for  granted  that  he  was  in  the  parliamentary,  and  Mr,  Froudo  thinks 
'  tllDQst  proved  that  he  was  in  the  Royalist  army.     He  tells  us  nothing 
^tlie  death  of  the  first  wife,  whose  love  seems  to  have  raised  him  from 
rgiiardism  ;  nor  of  his  mari-iage  to  the  second  wife,  who  stood  up  for 
so  bravely  before  the  judga«i,  and  was  his  faithful  comfiamon  to  the 
of  his  pilgrimage.     Tlio  lx>ok  is  therefore  a  pix)foundly  interesting  ac* 
It  of  one  phase  in  the  development  of  the  character  of  our  great  prose- 
;  but  hardly  an  autobiogi-aphy.     The  narrative  was  wortli  writing, 
Luse  his  own  heart,  like  his  allegorical  Mausou!,had  been  the  scene  of 
incident  in  the  everlastmg  struggle  between  the  powers  of  li;4;ht  and 
darkness,  not  because  the  scene  had  any  independent  interest  of  it^  own. 
In  this  one  may  be  disposed  to  say  Bunyau  judged  rightly.     The 
wisest  man,  it  is  said,  is  he  who  rcalii^es  most  clearly  the  narrow  limits 
of  human  knowh^dge;    the   greatest  shotdd  bo    penetrated    with    the 
strongest  conviction  of  his  own   insiguiiicance.      The   higher  wo   rise 
above  the  average  mass  of  mankind,  the  more  clcai*ly  we  should  see  our 
own   incapacity  for  acting  the  part  of  Providence.     The  village  sqtiire, 
who  doea  not  re&lljr  believe  in  «nj^liing  invisible  from  \iia  o'wii  «>\je©^»^ 
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may  fancy  that  he  is  of  roal  impflrtance  to  the  world,  for  the  world  far 
him  means  his  village.     "  P.  P.  clerk  of  this  parish  "  thonght  tkl  lU 
future  genei'atioDB  would  be  interested  in  the  fact  that  he  had  sctoaty 
the  dog's-ears  in  the  great  hihle.    A  genuine  statesman  who  koowBfifiii- 
thing  of  the  forces  by  which  the  world  is  governed  should  hare  »a 
through  the  humbug  of  history*     He  should  have  leamt  the  fable  of  tb 
fly  and  the  chariot  wheel,  and  be  aware  that  what  are  called  his  achan- 
ments  ai'o  really  the  events  upon  which,  through  some  accident  of  ])<■• 
tion,  he  has  been  allowed  to  inscribe  his  name.     One  stage  in  a  natijoi 
life  get*  itself  labelled  Cromwoll,  and  another  William  Pitt ;  hut  perhap 
Kit  and  Cromwell  were  really  of  little  more  importance  than  somccoii 
temporary  P,  P*    This  doctrine^  however ♦  is  conaidei'ed,  I  know  ntftvby, 
to  be  immoi-al,  and  to  smack  of  fatalism,  cynicism,  jealousy  of  ptat 
men,  and  other  objectionable  tendencies.     We  are  in  a  tacit  conspiiv? 
to  flatter  conspicuous  men  at  the  exjiense  of  their  fellow-workers,  nifl 
he  ia  the  moat  generous  and  appreciattve  who  can  heap  the  grefttetf 
number  of  superlativ^es  upon  growing  reputations,  and  add  a  stone  toj 
gigantic  pile  of  eulogy  under  which  the  histoiical  proportions  of 
great  figm^es  are  pretty  well  buried.     We  must  not  complain,  tliertfcw. ' 
if  we  tlatter  the  vanity  which  seems  to   be  the  most  essential  ingwiieu^ 
in  the  composition  of  a  model  biographer.     A  man  who  expect*  tW 
future  generatioufl  will  be  profoundly  interested  in  the  state  of  liismtEWH 
seems  to  be  drawing  a  heavy  bill  upon  po8terit}%     And  yet  it  ia  gouenlly 
honoured.    We  are  flattered  perhaps  by  this  exhibition  of  confldeno^.  Wf 
are  touched  by  the  demand  for  sympathy.     Thei-e  is  something 
in  this  Ijelicf  tliat  we  shall  l»e  moved  by  the  record  of  past  sufierio^  i 
iiapiiutions  as  thei'e  ia  in  a  child's  confidence  that  you  will  enter  into  tl 
little  fears  and  hopes.     And  perhaps  vanity  is  so  universal  a 
and,  in  spite  of  good  moralising,  it  so  strongly  resembles  a  virtue  in 
of  it^  emix)diments,  that  w©  cannot  find  it  in  our  hearts  to  be  angry  wil 
it.  We  can  miderstand  it  too  thoroughly.   And  then  we  make  an 
compromise  with  our  consciences.    Our  interest  in  Pepys'a  avowals  of  hi* 
own  foibles,  for  example,  ia  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  whilst  we  irt 
secretly  conscious  of  at  least  the  germs  of  aimilar  failings,  the  oonscbur 
nesa  does  not  briug  any  sense  of  shame,  because  we  set  down  tb«  con- 
fession to  the  account  of  poor  Pepys  himself.     The  man  who,  like  Gold- 
smith,  is  so  running  over  with  jealousy  that  he  is  forced  to  avow  it 
openly,  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  excuse  to  us  for  cherishing  a  lees  abundjuit 
stock  of  aimilar  sentiment.     This  is  one  occult  source  of  pleasure  ia  rtwd- 
ing  autobiography.     Wo  have  a  delicate  shade  of  conscious  superioril 
in  listening  to  the  vicarious  confession.     "I  am  sometimes  troublet^ 
said   Boswell,   "by  a  disposition  to  stinginess."     "So  am   1,' 
Johnsou,  "but  I  do  not  toll  it."     That  is  our  attitude  in  regard  U> 
autobiogtaplier.     After  all,  wc  say  to  oiu-selves,  this  distinguished  pcrtoo 
is  such  a  one  as  we  are ;  and  even  more  so,  for  he  cannot  keep  it  to  bim* 
BdlL     The  conctoiou  \a  ti^t  c\\\iVe  lii\Y,\Viavj  V«^when  applied  to  thecsw 
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st  lilcG  Pejjys,  wLo,  poor  man,  meant  only  to  confide  his  thoughta 

bis  note-l>ooksi.     But  it  applies  more  or  less  to  ©very  genuine  antoHo- 

ipher — to  every  man,  that  h^  who  bag  deliberately  written  dovra  & 

jtory  of  his  own  feelings  and  thonglits  for  the  benefit  of  posterity. 

The  prince  of  all  atitobiographera  in  this  fall  sense  of  the  word — the 

who  represents  the  genuine  type  in  its  fulleftt  realisation — ia  un- 

donhtedly  Rousseau,     The  Cort/essiom  may  certainly  be  regarded  as  not 

only  one  of  the  most  remaikable,  but  as  in  parts  one  of  the  most  repulsive 

boolu  evei*  written.    Yet,  one  must  add,  it  is  also  one  of  the  moat  faacina- 

tbg.    Housseau  starts  by  declaring  that  be  ia  undei'taking  a  task  which 

hiB  had  no  precedent,  and  will  have  no  imitators — the  ta&k  of  showing  a 

UMin  in  all  the  truth  of  nature",  and  that  man  liimBelf,     How  far  he  ia 

perfectly  sincere  in  this,  or  in  the  declaration  which  immediately  follows, 

that  no  one  of  hia  readers  will  be  able  to  pronounce  himself  a  better  man 

than  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  is  a  question  hardly  to  be  answered.     The 

wowil  is  at  any  rate  clmracterititic  of  the  true  autobiographer.   lb  reflects 

tbe  subtle  vanity  which,  tnkiugnow  the  guiso  of  perfect  sincerity,  and  now 

t^*t  of  deep  humility,  encourages  us  to  colour  as  highly  as  possible  both 

WIT  vices  and  our  virtues  aa  equally  entitling  us  to  the  sympatbiea  of 

fttokind  :  that  strange  and  Protean  sensibility  which  we  are  puzzled  to 

diiBsify  either  as  an  excessive  craving  for  admiration,  or  a  mere  morbid 

desire  for  self-abasements     Certainly  in  Rousseau  it  sometimes  shows 

[itBelf  in  a  shamelossness  which  it  is  very  hard  to  forgive  unless  we  will 

it  the  ambiguous  and  well-worn  plea  of  partial  insanity.     The  plea* 

I— always,  it  must  ho  granted,  a  very  questionable  one — of  recognising 

»ur  own  failings  in  our  superiors,  passes  too  often  into  sheer  disgxist  or 

mddeiing  horror  at  tha  spectacle  of  genius  grovelling  in  the  mire.     But 

^tueeau  re|)rcsents  an  abnormal  development  of  all  the  qualities  of  his 

;  and  this,  the  ugliest  amongst  the  autobiographic  instincts,  is  hardly 

jvoloped  out  of  proportion  to  the  rest.    And,  therefore,  if  we  cannot  quit« 

•r^give,  we  arc  not  altugether  alienated.     We  road,  for  example,  one  of 

Lose  amazing  confessions  of  contemptible  meanness  which  makcvS  us  wonder 

kt  human  fingers  could  commit  them  to  paper  :  the  story  of  hia  casting 

the  blame  of  a  petty  theft  upon  an  innocent  girl,  to  her  probable  ruin  ;  of 

his  desertion  of  his  friend  lying  in  a  fit  on  the  pavement  of  a  strange  town  ; 

of  the  more  grievous  crime  of  his  abandonment  of  his  own  children  to  the 

foundling  hospital.     How  can  any  interest  survive  in  the  narrator  except 

tt  kind  of  interest  which  a  physiologist  takes  in  some  ghastly  diBease  ? 

It  would  be  a  libel  upon  ourselves  to  suppose  that  we  see  the  reflnctions 

our  own  hearts  in  such  narratives,  or  that  we  can  in  any  degree  take 

tern  as  an  indirect  flattery  to  our  own  superiority.  Such  an  emotion  may 

sivably  be  present  in  some  other  pnssages.     When,  for  example,  we 

>id  how,  on  the  death  of  a  tlear  friend,  Rousseau  confesses  to  one  who 

loved  them  both  that  he  derived  Kome  pleasure-  from  the  reflection  that 

he  should  inherit  an  excellent  black  coat.     He  may  per\ia\>ft  \>ft  igi\\\\^\jci 

us  the  /V7rt  of  mtifi faction  which  we  derive  from  a  keen  mawa  o^  Y\<^ 
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foiicauld.  We  recogniso  the  truth — ^paxnful  though  it  may  be  in 
that  Bome  strand  of  mean  and  selfish  feeling  may  be  interwo 
genmiie  regret ;  and  we  may  reconcile  ourselves  by  intcrpretini 
proof  that  some  of  the  Bentiinentfi  for  wliich  we  have  blushed  ^fl 
inconsistent  with  real  kindness  of  heart.  We  may  smile  stLiferJB 
harmlessly  at  the  quaint  avowal  of  absurdity  when  Boussoau  deci  ^degfL 
he  will  test  the  probability  of  his  futm*o  fote  by  throwing  a  stone  s^^tjt  ^ 
trunk.  A  hit  is  to  mean  salvation,  and  a  miss,  damnation.  He  c— ^/o^^ 
very  big  trunk  very  close  to  liim,  succeeds  in  hitting  it,  and  sets  fc*  i^ 
at  rest.  We  may  congratiilate  ourselves  without  malice  on  tL>i« 
that  men  of  genius  may  indulge  in  very  grote^ue  foUies.  A  st* 
of  human  nature  may  be  grateful  for  a  frank  avowiU  now  and  then  of 
'*  fears  of  the  brave  and  fyllies  of  the  wise."  But  how  can  wejmtiij^ 
ourselves  in  point  of  taste — to  say  nothing  of  morality — at  not  sb-mkiag 
bat'k  from  the  moi*e  hideous  avowals  of  downright  depravity  contiisfli 
in  this  strange  reco I'd  which  is  to  convince  us  that  none  amongst  tbe«aii 
of  men  can  claim  superiority  to  Rouseeau  1 

The  answer  is  not  fai'  to  seek.     One  leading  peculiarity  of  Roui 
the  gixjat  pmphet  of  sentimentnlism,  is  that  exaltation  of  the  Immedi 
sensation  at  the  expense  of  hard  ni^ilitiea  which  is  the  mark  of  oil 
mentalism.     He  can  enjoy  intensely,  but  cannot  restrain  a  single 
pulse  with  a  view  to  future  enjoyment.      He   can  sympathise  keeiilf 
with  immediate  suflcnngs,  but  shrinka  from  admitting  that  indalgin**^ 
may  be  the  woi'st  cruelty.    His  only  rule  of  life  is  to  give  fit^e  play  to 
impulses.     All  diBcipline  is  tyninny.     Educjvtion  is  to  con&isit  in  sti; 
lating  the  emotions  at  the  expense  of  the  i-eason.     And,  therefore, 
in  geiieml  are  on  the  whole  olijectionabloand  inconvenient  things.  Y 
practical  man  is  mei'ely  a  wheel  in  a  giguntic  machinery,  for  ever 
ing  out  ban'en  results  and  never  leaving  himsejf  time  for  the  pure 
ness  of  feeling.     He  would  abohsh  space  and  time  to  make  one  dreeoai 
Imppy.     Dreamland  is  the  only  time  reality.     There  facta  confarm 
feeling  instead  of  crushing  it  out  of  existence.     There  we  can  be  opti-^ 
mists  ;  see  \"irtue  rewarded,  simplicity  honoured,  genius  appreciated, an^^ 
the  subsfcince  of  happiin^ss  pursued  instead  of  its  idle  shadows — eaEtemnL- 
show,  and  hard-won  triumphs  that  pall  in  the  fruition.     Notli' 
chanictcristic  of  thi«;  tendency  than  the  passage  in  which  he  •]• 
composition  of  the  XouveUe  HHoUe.  The  impossibility,  he  says,  of 
i^alitios  cast  him  into  the  laud  of  chimeras  :  seeing  nothing  in  exist 
which  was  worthy  of  his  deliiium,  he  nourished  it  in  an  ideal  w« 
which  his  creative   imagination  soon   peopled  with  beings  after  his 
heart.     He  w.is  in  love— not  with  an  oxternai  object,  but  with  love  i 
self;  he  formed  out  of  liia  passionate  longings  thase  beautiful,  uarwil 
Iiigbatiiing  beings,  whose  ecstasies  and  agonies  kept  fine  ladies  Mttin|. 
lip  all  night  in  forgetfulness  of  balls  and  assomhl-es,  and  which  do 
alas !  have  faded,  as  unreal  things  ai-o  apt  to  fiide,  and  become  mt 
wearisome  and  slightly  abtj^md.   ¥a*::^a  Y©>j^nvgi  VhifevckS^N^fe  uijon 
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©8  their  existence ;  and  poor  Rousseau  did  not  escape  the  inevi- 
P^emesis*  His  follies  aud  hifl  crimes  spmng  from  this  futal  habit 
Ifimng  even^tliing  to  the  immediate  impulse ;  his  reveries  Bednced 
kUi  the  region  of  downright  illusions ;  and  his  optinu^m^ — hy  a 
pSf  but  not  uncommon  invei-sion^became  the  strongest  proof  of  his 
I  Miseiy.  He  found  i-eallties  bo  painful  that  he  swore  that  they 
m  dreams  i  asi  dreams  were  bo  eweet,  that  they  must  Ije  the  true 
ka,  "  All  men  are  hoi^  free,"  ns  he  says  in  his  famous  sentience  ; 
*Jnen  are  everywhere  in  chains."  That  is  the  true  Rou-sseau  logic, 
plhing  must  be  right  in  some  transcendental  sense^  liecau.se  in  an 
I  Beuse  everything  is  wi-ong.  Wo  say  that  men  take  a  cheerful  or 
fill  view  of  the  imivdi*se  according  to  the  state  of  their  own  livers ; 
pwtlmes  the  reverse  seoms  to  hold  geod.  It  requii'es,  it  would 
unusual  buoyancy  of  ppiritR  to  endure  the  thought  that  the 
pi  Si  scene  of  misery;  and  the  belief  in  its  happiness  is  sometimes 
lempt  of  the  miserable  man  to  reconcile  himself  to  Im  lot.  Any- 
[lou&seau  had  leiirnt  this  dangeitjus  lesion.  He  suffered  from  a 
I  appetite  for  happiness  ;  his  intense  longing  for  enjoyment  stimu- 
kn  eflfemioato  shrinking  from  the  possibility  of  the  ci'umplod  roae- 
pe  identifies  luuiself  with  the  man  who  left  his  mistress  in  order 
|be  letters  to  her.  The  absent— in  this  sense — have  no  blemishes, 
his  is  true  of  the  past  aa  of  the  distant.  Foresight,  he  says,  always 
bis  enjoyment ;  the  fntui\^  is  pure  loss  to  him ;  for  to  look  for- 
IB  always  to  anticipate  possibilities  of  evil.  He  lives  entk'ely,  as 
P  ekewhero,  in  the  present ;  but  in  a  present  which  includes  the 
lent  of  the  past  plea^sures.  **  Not  heaven  itself  upon  the  past  lias 
f  and  we  can  nowhere  be  absolutely  safe  except  in  bi-ooding  over 
bments  of  happiness   which  have  sur^'ivefl   by  reason  of  their 


ii  is  part  of  the  oharm  of  the  Confeuions.  Finding  no  pure  en- 
)t  in  the  present,  he  saya,  he  returned  by  fits  to  the  serene  days  of 
Itb.  He  chewed  the  cud  of  past  delight,  and  lived  again  his  life 
Cbannettes,  Hence  sprang  the  Nouvelle  HHoisc^  placed  amongst 
^ety  of  his  eai-ly  youth  and  congtantly  reviving  real  experiences, 
ikgiaes  for  giving  us  the  dehiils  of  his  youth  ;  but  the  ai>ology  is 
;&eedle68.  He  gives  what  he  delights  in.  His  youthful  memories 
tighter  as  the  later  become  eflaced  \  the  least  facta  of  that  time 
kirn,  because  they  ai^e  of  that  time.  He  remembers  the  place,  the 
the  time  ;  the  servant  moving  in  the  room,  the  swallow  entering 
idow,  tJic  fly  settling  on  his  hand  whilst  he  writes  his  letsaon  ;  ho 
Ii  with  pleasuix?  as  he  recalls  the  minutest  details — and  we  feel 
Bction  of  his  delight.  Indeed,  this  is  one  secret  of  most  autobio- 
There  is  something  touching  in  those  introductory  fragments 
ire  so  common  in  biographies.  The  old  man,  we  see,  has  been 
to  write  a  book  by  the  charm  of  the  first  chapter.  He  tells  us 
iterest  the  story  of  bis  e&r\y  days  ;  lie  temembct^  t\v^  TiiJtfsJ^ 
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school  and  Lis  initiation  into  the  alphabet,  or  <SkXl&  up  the  sacre*!  nm 
of  the  mother  whose  figure  still  stands  out  amidst  the  mists  of  memory;! 
Imt  as  he  reaches  the  point  where  the  light  of  common  day  blends  witkj 
the  romantic  colouring  of  childhood,  his  hand  fails,  and  he  sums  np 
remftinder  of  his  historyj  if  he  has  the  coni'age  to  continue,  in  a  fer 
ren  facta  and  dat&'i.  The  phenomenon  recurs  again  and  again  andlar 
ua  to  infer,  according  to  our  tastes,  that  infancy  is  the  time  of  real 
neas,  or  that  the  appeai^ance  of  happiness  always  belongs  to  the 
Rousseau  tries  to  ejc])laiii  it  in  his  own  case.  He  long  i*emained  a  child,  fci] 
SRVs;  objects  always  made  less  Impression  upon  him  than  their  memorie;] 
and  as  all  his  ideas  were  images,  the  first  engraved  were  the  deepest,! 
the  later  i-athcr  blended  mth  them  than  effaced  them. 

To  explain  Rousseau's  power  over  his  generation,  and  evm  lai 
fitrongeat  interest  for  us,  we  should  require  to  add  other  considenitioM* 
Rousseau's  dreams,  in  fact,  were  not  those  of  the  mystic  or  of  the  porti- 
cal  philosopher.  If  he  cared,  in  one  sense,  very  little  for  fecta,  it 
was  because  the  past  and  the  present  overpowered  the  future.  H« 
could  not  cut  himself  apart  from  the  world,  as  some  meditative  min^ 
have  done  who  Hv©  by  choice  in  the  region  of  abstract  speculation, 
temperament  was  too  sensuous,  his  sympathies  with  thoee  around 
too  keen,  to  permit  him  to  find  a  permanent  refuge  in  the  goi^geou ' 
unsubstantial  world  of  poetic  imagery.  His  senses  bound  him 
realities  as  upon  a  rock  on  which  he  was  always  struggling  im] 
and  spasmodically.  It  is  in  the  vicissitudes  of  this  struggle  that  thel 
tercst  of  his  personal  story  consists.  For  it  leads  him  to  find 
solution  which  has  been  preached  in  one  form  or  other  by  so  many 
lihta  in  all  ages,  and  which  had  a  special  meaning  for  the  society 
day.  Ancient  philosophers  said  that  the  great  secret  of  Ufe  i^  in 
your  happiness  in  things  which  depend  upon  ourselves,  and  not  in 
which  are  at  the  mercy  of  circumstance.  Happiness,  says  a 
prophet,  is  to  be  found  by  lessening  your  denominator,  not  by  in( 
your  numci*ator ;  by  restricting  your  wants,  not  by  multiplying 
enjoyments.  The  giieat  illusion  of  life  is  the  childish  fancy  that  yom 
get  the  moon  by  ciying  for  it,  instead  of  learning  that  the  moon  is 
yond  your  reach,  You  must  learn  the  great  secret  of  renuuci 
Rousseau's  version  of  this  doctrine  was  given  with  an  intensity  of  i 
viction  which  moveti  the  hearts  of  his  contempoi-ai-ies ;  and  the  Confiss 
ai^  a  kind  of  continuous  comment  upon  the  text.  Are  we,  tt 
asked,  to  take  the  ascetic  view — to  admit  that  happiness  is  impossit 
thi^s  life,  and  to  seek  future  blegsedness  by  mortifying  the  afiections 
seek  for  pie-sent  gratificAtion  ?  No,  Rousseau  would  say ;  hapfonc 
everything  j  to  get  as  much  enjoyment  out  of  life  as  we  possibly 
the  one  conceivable  end  of  a  human  being.  Nobody  could  be  a 
thorough  hedonist.  Then,  Hhould  we  seek  for  happinefis  in  ae/d^ 
devoted  to  some  absorbing  amiiition,  or  rather  in  coui-ting  tho« 
flmotions  or  those  inte\\cctMi\\  X^a-ales  ^^iucJsv  «CEft  \>Qfc  ^tvmI  aC 
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ilvation  of  all  our  faculties?     No,  flgain  ;  for  active  life  means  weari- 
and  disappointment,  and  exchange  of  substance  for  vain  sliadowa  ; 
the  more  men  are  cultivated,  the  more  sophisticated  and  unreal  be- 
le  their  lives,  and  the  less  their  real  powers  of  enjoyment.     Then, 
kOuld  we  be  Epicmeana  of  the  vulgar  type,  and  give  ourselves  up  to 
indulgence  of  animal  appetites!     That,  again,  though    Eousseau 
imetimes  falls  into  perilous  approximation  to  that  eiTor  in  practice,  is 
possible  from  his  better  mind.     Nobody,  in  fact — and  it  is  the 
ling  quality  in  his  life — could  set  a  higher  value  upon  the  simple 
iS.     A  life  of  calm  domestic  tranquillity^ — the  idyllic  life  of  unbo- 
lted country  villages,  of  regular  labour,  and  innocent  recreation — is 
ideal  which  be  set  before  his  generation  with  all  the  fervour  of  his  elo- 
laenoe.    That  he  made  a  terrible  mess  of  it  himself  is  undeniable  ;  it  is 
y  undeniable  that  the  praises  of  domestic  life  come  with  a  very  bad 
from  the  man  who  sanctioned  the  worst  practices  of  a  corrupt 
[ety  by  abandoning  his  own  children,  though  he  tries  to  represent  even 
t  amazing  delinquency  as  a  corollary  from  his  principles  ;  and  it  must 
be  admitted  that  bis  Arcadia  bas  too  often  the  taint  of  sentimental 
ty.     But  the  doctrine  takes  a  worthier  form,  not  only  in  thoae  pas- 
of  his  speculative  writings  which  manifest  bis  deep  sympathy  with 
poor  and  simple  cnished  under  an  eflete  system  of  social  tyranny,  but 
he  many  pas&n^es  of  the  Con  fissions  where  he  recalls  his  brief  approxi- 
ions  to  a  realisation  of  his  di^caras.     He  might  claim  to  have  found 
ID  huts  where  poor  men  lie  ;  '*  and  to  have  been  qualifieil  by  ex- 
Ce  for  recognising  the  surpassing  beauty  of  simple  happine>-s.  That 
aecret  charm  of  those  eloquent  passnges  to  which  the  jaded  fina 
and  gentlemen  of  bis  days  turned  again  and  again  with  an  enthu- 
sympathy  which   it  ^vould  l.»e  grossly  unjust  to  set  down  as  mere 
tion.  Such,  for  example,  is  his  description  of  the  delicious  strolls  by 
^oved  Lake  of  CJeiieva,  where  every  scene  was  redolent  of  youthful 
*u,tions;  where  he  seemed  to  be  almost  within  i-eiich  of  that  sweet 
^'^'iViii  life  which  was  yet  for  him  but  a  vanishing  mirage  ;  and  where 
*^^^     be  declares  that  he  might  obtain  perfect  happiness,  if  he  had  but 
*  f*itlvful  friend,  a  loving  wife,  a  cow,  and  a  little  boat,     lie  smiles  sadly 
****^^^Sli  at  the  simplicity  which  has  frequently  led  him  to  that  region  in 
••■'^^  of  this  imaginary  bliss,  and  at  the  contrtxstbetwe?n  the  ditjam  and 
wt*^ahty.     Even  in  Paris  he  could  grasp  a  like  phantom,     Hei-e  with 
Vlis  half  idiotic  Theresa  {who  had,  however,  the  heart  of  an  angel),  he 
foaud  perfect   happiness  for  a  time.     He  pictures  himself  sitting  at  the 
open  window,  the  sill  forming  bis  table,  for  a  frngal  s«pper;  looking 
down  upon  the  street  from  the  fourth  story,  and  enjoying  a  crust  of 
bresd,  a  few  cherries,  a  bit  of  cheese,  and  a  bottle  of  wine.     Who,  he 
c^kims,  can  feel  the  happiness  of  theee  feasts  1     Friendship,  confidence, 
intimacy,  gentleness  of  soul,  how  sweet  is  the  sexL^^ouing  you  bring  1  And, 
of  course,  he  soon  passes  to  a  confession  proving  that  his  piiradise  had  its 
goake.    But  the  hHier sentiment^  though  clogged  and  degYad^AVj  \^<i^^ 
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passions,  almost  reconciles  us  to  the  man-  Iloiisseaa  representB  ttfl 
strange  combination  of  a  kind  of  sensual  appetite  for  pm«  and  Bm|b 
pleasures.  On  one  side  ho  i*eminds  us  of  Keats,  by  his  intense a]fra»  F^' 
tion  of  sensuous  beauty ;  and,  on  the  other,  of  Cowper,  by  his  love  of  nek 
simple  pleasures  as  our  English  poet  enjoyed  when  sitting  at  Ma 
Unwin's  tea-urn.  It  is  a  strange,  almost  a  contradictory  mixtme;  M  f''^ 
Rousseau's  life  is  a  struggle  between  antagonisms ;  and  until  yoa  adi3 
that  human  nature  is  in  some  sense  a  contradictory  compound,  andoi 
take  delight  in  the  queer  results  which  grow  out  of  them,  you  aw  liaid^ 
qualified  to  be  a  student  of  autobiography.  Your  proper  liipgii]te 
glides  over  these  difficulties,  or  tries  to  find  some  reconciliatiosL  Tk 
man  who  tells  his  own  story  reveals  them  because  he  is  imoonscioarf 
their  mixture. 

Rousseau,  I  said,  was  the  type  of  all  autobiographers ;  and  fordi 
obvious  reason,  that  no  man  ever  turned  himself  inside  out  for  tk  »■ 
spection  of  posterity  so  complet<jly,  and  that  even  when  he  waa  iiii»* 
scions  of  the  exposure.    Even  his  affectations  are  instructive.   But  ^ 
we  think  of  some  other  autobiographers  wo  may  be  inclined  to  rebnii 
There  are,  when  one  comes  to  reflect,  more  ways  of  lulling  a  cattka 
choking  her  with  cream ;  and  there  are  more  ways  of  revealing  J« 
character  than  by  this  deliberate  introspection,  this  brooding  OYerji* 
feelings,  and  laying  bare  every  impulse  of  your  nature.     So,  if  RotMBU 
is  to  be  called  the  typical  autobiographer,  it  is  perhaps  in  virtue  sim^yrf 
thoso  strange  contradictions  which  give  piquancy  to  his  Confessumtj  tm 
to  thos?  of  many  other  men  to  wliom  the  great  problem  of  existence  pi** 
scnted  itself  in  different  terms.     So,  for  example,  it  would  be  difficn^ 
to  imagine  a  more  complete  antithesis  to  Kousseau  than  we  find « 
Bcnvenuto  Cellini,  whose  autobiogi-aphy  is  almost  equally  interesting  a 
a  totally  different  way.    He  is  a  man  in  whose  company  the  very  cfxoaf 
tion  of  sentimentalLsm  seems  to  be  an  ab&ui-dity ;  who  is  so  incapaWe  o 
reflective  bi-ooding  that  he  is  jitst  as  proud  of  his  worst  crimes  as  of  hi* 
greatest  artistic  achievements ;  who  tells  with  equal  glee  how  he  stmA 
his  dagger  into  the  nape  of  his  enemy's  neck,  and  made  a  gold  button  d 
unpai-Jilleled  beauty  for  the  Pope's  cope ;  who  ia  so  full  of  energy  tl** 
his  life  seems  to  be  one  desperate  struggle,  and  he  is  most  at  home  in 
the  jieiiods  of  most  overpowering  excitement,  whether  firing  guns  at 
the  siege  of  Eonie,  or  pitching  all  his  plate  into  the  furnace  to  help  tbe 
fusing  of  the  statue  of  Perseus  ;  so  full  of  intense  vitality  that  when  we 
i-ead  liis  memoirs  it  becomes  difflcult  to  realise  the  fact  that  all  these 
throbbing  passions  and  ambitions  are  still  for  ever,  and  that  we  pea»- 
able  readers  are  alive ;  at  once  a  man  of  high  artistic  genius,  and  yet 
such  a  bi-aggart  and  a  liar  as  to  surpass  Bobadil  or  the  proverbial 
Ferdinand  Mendez  Pinto ;  a  standing  refutation  of  that  pleasant  moral 
commonplace  which  tries  to  associate  genius  witli  modesty;  a  queer  com- 
pound of  reckless  audiicity  and  defiance  of  all  constituted  authority  with 
abject  superstition  ;  a  man,  in.  b\voyV.,  vf\vo  TaaksAM-e.  'WQnder^  as  we  read, 
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the  world  has  adv^ancetl  or  gone  back  j  whether  w©  have  gained 
by  substituting  the  douc«,  respectable  jeweller,  and  the  vulgar 
of  modem  London,  for  this  magnificent  goldsmith  bravo  of  the 
of  the  sixteenth  century.    The  only  writer  in  our  own  literature 
,  at  a  long  interval,  recalls  this  brilliant  apparition,  is  Lord  Herbert 
Cherbury.     In  him,  too,  we  find  the  singular  combination  of  the  fire- 
duellist  with  the  man  of  high  intellectual  power.     Horace  Wal- 
e,  who  pi-ocured  the  publication  of  his  autobiogitiphy,  says  that  the 
will  be  aatonLshed  to  find  that  the  '*  history  of  Don  Quijtot-e  was 
life  of  Plato."     Herbert,  it  is  true,  was  not  quite  a  Plato  nor  a 
te.     His  thirst  for  chivalrous  adventures  may  indeed  remind  us 
Bon  or  of  Cellini  j  thougli  somehow,  though  he  wandoi^d  through 
pe  in  true  knight-errant  spirit,  always  on  the  look -out  for  occasions 
proving  that  coui-age  for  which,  so  he  declares,  he  bad  as  high  a  repu- 
fts  any  man  of  his  time,  and  was  as  irritable,  punctilious,  and 
to  dare-devil  deeds  aa  the  most  preciae  of  cavaliers  could  desire,  he 
have  had  singular  ill-luck.     Somehow,  the  authorities  alwa3rs 
to  prevent  his  fighting.     The  vanity  of  Loid  Herbert  is  of  a 
teBective  and  priggish  type  than  that  of  C-ellini.    Instead  of  taking 
elf  for  granted,  with  the  superlative  audacity  of  his  pi'edecesaor,  he 
templates  his  own  peifectiona  complacently,  and  draws  his  own  por- 
the  benefit  of  his  descendants,  as  an  embodiment  of  the  perfect 
aooomplifihed  in  all  knightly  arts,  and  full  to  overflowing  of 
becoming  sentiments.     He  has,  in  fact,  a  i-ather  obtrusive 
sense,  whereas  an  entire  absence  of  any  incumbrance  of  timt  kind 
one  of  Cellini^s  peculiiii-itiea ;  or,  at  leasts  the  Italian  assumes  that 
fttever  he  does  must  be  right,  whereas  the  Englishman  is  simply 
vinced  that  he  does  whatever  is  right.     Herbert  parades  himself  aa 
lodel  with  an  amazing  consciousness  of  his  own  perfection,  and  seta 
his  various  natural  endowments — such,  for  example,  as  the  de- 
ouB  odour  which  exudes  from  his  body  and  perfumes  even  his  clothes 
kind  of  providential  testimony  to  his  meiita.    When  a  voice  from 
orders  him  lo  publish  his  great  book  De  Veritatef  wo  feel  that 
human  imprimatur  would  be  fid  equate  to  so  important  an  occasion. 
,  in  spite  of  his  swell iog  self-satisfaction,  we  must  admit  that  he  has 
claims  upon  our  respect ;  in  fact,  Herl^ert,  though  not  so  great  a 
as  his  bi'other  George,  at  least  wrote  one  poem  which  has  a  curious 
anticipating,  not  only  the  metre,  but,  in  some  dc^ee,  the  sen- 
it,  ot  In  Memoriam^  and,  though  loss  conspicuous  as  a  philosopher 
Bacon  or  Hobbes,  wrote  books  in  which  it  is  possible  to  trace  some 
remarkable  analogies  to  the  teaching  of  Kant.     When  Walpole  and 
Gray  first  tried  to  read  the  life  they  conld  not  get  on  for  "  laughing  and 
sereaming,"  and  Walpole  was  i-ather  vexed  when  people  took  Herljert  a 
little  too  tieriously,  and  were  inclined  to  admire  him  as  a  worthy  sue- 
^^peeor  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney,     Yet  Herbert  is  hut  one  of  many  prool* 
^Kprbaps  Walpole  himself  was  another)  that  all  coxcom\>^  ax^  noX*  Ic^ 
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We  have,  it  is  plain,  got  ft  long  way  from  BooAseau.     We  aredsiCB^" 
it  mfty  be  said,  at  the  very  opposite  pole  of  character.     If  Tinity  li  4_ 
determining  force  in  both  cases,  it  is  in  the  two  cases  contPoM 
directed  by  opposite  pasBions.     Combinetl  with  a  morbid  tendesic^ 
retrospection,  a  weak  self-pity,  an  effeminate  shrinking  from  pais, 
reveals  itself  aa  a  perverse  pleasure  in  baring  to  public  gaze  then 
impulsea  which  most  men  ehrink  from  revealing  to  themselves.    In 
masterful,  overbearing,  active  character,  it  appears  in   the  more  oat 
fchape  of  straightforward  ostentation,  though  it  sometimes  leads  to 
same  rnd  ;  for  it  displays  follies  and  vices,  not  because  they  are 
fill,  but  for  the  opposite  reason  that  it  sees  nothing  in  them  to  be  asl 
of.     Whether  it  should  te  called  by  the  same  name,  aa  manifested  in 
one  or  in  the  other  combination,  is  a  question  for  the  unlucky  psyche 
who  has  ali'eady  a  sufficient  burden  of  insoluble  problems.     And 
might  find  new  puzzlers  in  abundance  for  the  same  person  by  tracing 
manifold  transformations  of  the  same    Protean  quality.      We  m\ 
skip  from  the  Qubtote-Plato — i-ather,  one  might  say,  the  Bobadil-Kani 
to  another  autobiographer,  like  him  in  little  but  the  power  of  amusing 
tbo   vivacious   Colley   Gibber.     Gibber's   vanity   is  of  a  simpler  t) 
It  seems  to  be  an  imaccoimtable  freak  of  nature  that  Gibber  should  lui4 
l>een  the  descendant  of    a   Schleswig-Holstein  father  and  an 
niotber.     We  could  have  sworn  thnt  he  was  a  bom  Frenchman, 
vanity  is  that  which  we  generally  attribute  to  the  race  whom  we  naedi 
C5\ll  our  **  lively  neighbours."     In  other  words,  instead  of  being  prij 
or    sulky  like  the  English,   it   is    closely   allied   to   good 
humour,  and  simplicity.     It  implies  unfeigned  self-complac-eney  qx 
unalloyed  by  self-deception.     It  supplied  the  excellent  Colley  with 
armour  of    proof  which  made  him   absolutely  impervious  even  to 
most  vicious  stings  of  Pope's  poisonous  satire.     He  took  all  ridici 
the  most  imperturbable  good   temper,  because  he  fully 
was  perfectly  reconciled  to  the  fact,  that  he  was  ridiculous.     He 
hia  life,  as  he  tells  us  with  admirable  serenity,  because  he  was  vain, 
liked  to  talk  about  himself.     What  can  the  critic  say  more  1 
met     Why,  dear  sir,  does  not  every  man  that  writes  expose  himaelf? 
Can  you  make  mo  more  ridiculous  than  nature  has  made  me  1 
hurt  such  u  man  by  correct  portnutui-e  -was  impossible ;  and  when  Pc 
used  to  injure  him  by  giving  him  the  absurdly  incorrect  name  of  JJmn 
the  satirist  missed  his  mark  too   palpably  to  hui't  anybody  but  himset 
And  so,  though  the  laughing-stock  of  all  the  wits,  assailed  by  Pope  and 
Fielding,  the  lucky  Gibber,  lapped  in  his  invulnerable  vanit}-,  went  gaily 
through  hia  eighty-six  years  of  life,  as  brisk  and  buoyant  to  the  end  as 
when  he  had  only  to  go  upon  the  stage  with  hia  natural  manners  to  be  the 
ideal  representative  of  the  Foppingtons  and  Ea^ys  of  hia  own  comedy. 
If  the  autobiography  be  slightly  deficient  on  the  side  of  sentiment,  we 
may  console  ourselves  by  admitting  that  some  of  the  descriptions  of  th« 
actcuis  of  the  time  would  not  diagratc©  Ckavles  Lamb.     Would  we  find 
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variety  of  innocent  and  excessive  vanity  ]  Take  itp  the  memoira 
mfortimately  frAgiiientai*y — of  one  whose  long  life  rnn  side  by  side  with 
*g  for  some  eighty-two  years,  though  in  oddly  diflferent  .surround- 
'Swift'fi  '*  wicked  Will  Whiiitou,'*  so  calM  liecause  so  tnmsparently 
S8  and  weli-moaning  that  even  bigots  could  only  smile  iit  his 
irdities.  In  reading  him  we  fancy  that  we  must  be  studying  a  new 
sioii  of  the  Vt€ar  of  WakeJtekL  In  truth,  however,  that  good  Dr. 
wafi  one  of  Whiaton's  disciples,  and  got  into  ti-ouble,  ns  we  may 
iber,  bj  advocating  a  crotchet  leiu-nt  from  his  predecessor  a  little  too 
ly.  The  master,  however,  suffered  longer  than  the  diaciple,  and 
just  the  same  innocuous  vanity  io  regard  to  his  own  supposed 
»v©ries,  and  the  same  simple-minded  wonder  that  others  should  fail 
bo  oonvertod,  or  should  refuse  to  sacrifice  preferment  to  cixitchets  about 
\e  date  of  the  Aix)stolical  ConstitutioDS.  Whiston  s  self-compkcency 
appears  with  a  difference  in  Baxter^s  ponderous  autobiography.  The 
Lous  outpourings  of  the  good  man  help  u3  to  understand  the  report, 
he  can  Imppily  deny,  that  bis  multitudinous  publicatiouH  had  ruined 
bookseller;  but  it  is  full  of  interesting  display  of  character,  and  nowhere 
lore  than  in  the  profound  conviction  that  if  he  bad  been  able  to  apply  a 
moi-eseiTuons  he  would  have  convei-ted  Cromwell  and  his  troopers  from 
>ir  rebellious  purposes,  and  the  innocent  enthusiasm  with  which  he 
■Is  his  elrtlx)rate  syllogisms  at  the  heads  of  Charles  II.'s  bishops,  believ- 
f,  poor  man,  in  all  gooil  faith  that  the  policy  of  the  Eestoration  govern- 
it  was  to  be  determined  by  scholastic  argumentation. 
If  we  seek  for  an  excellent  contrast  we  may  go  tx)  those  admirable 
ire^entatives  of  the  worldly  bishop  of  the  now  extinct  type,  Newton  or 
'atson.  There  is  something  quite  touching  in  Watson's  complaints  of 
iinappreciative  world.  He  had  been  made  a  professor  of  chemistry 
ithout  having  titndied  the  very  elcjuents  of  the  science,  a  pi-ofessor  of 
inity  without  having  studied  theology  before,  ortnking  the  trouble  to 
tudy  it  afterwards.  He  was  appointed  to  a  bishopric  becsiuse  be  was  a 
ind  Whig,  and  passed  his  life  in  a  delightful  country  town  on  the 
iks  of  Windermere  without  ever  bothering  himself  to  i-eside  in  his 
'elsh  diocese.  But  the  8topt>age  of  his  preferment  at  this  point  is  for 
bim  a  conclnsive  proof  that  true  Cbristirtn  principles  could  not  meet  with 
Ujeir  reward  in  this  world.  How  else  account  for  this  scandalous  neglect 
of  one  who,  in  addition  to  all  his  other  merits,  had  taken  great  trouble  to 
plant  tre<?s,  and  to  make  an  honourable  provision  for  hLs  children — ^aa 
well  as  giving  them  a  sound  education.  It  is  a  natural  corollary  that  the 
man  whose  memoirs  are  thus  a  continuous  grumble  over  the  absence  of 
preferment,  should  specially  pride  himself  on  his  thorough  self-respect.  H© 
belongs,  be  says,  to  the  oaks,  not  to  the  willows.  Whenever  he  aaks  for  a 
vacant  bishopric,  he  explains  that  it  is  only  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of 
hie  friends.  For  himself  be  asks  for  nothing  better  than  a  life  of  retire- 
ment, though  tlie  king  and  his  ministei-a  will  be  eternally  disgi-aced  for 
having  left  him  to  enjoj  that  blessing.     The  finest  satmst,  "5 WV^vxv^  c 
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Thackeray,  might  have  been  proud  of  portmying  this  uigemoos  and 
tranBparent  self-deception ;  of  unravelling  the  artifice  by  which 
neBs  and  pi'eferment  hunting  is  ko  wrapped  in  bhistering  self- 
as  to  appear — to  the  actor  himself — as  dignified  indei>enden^  of 

Running  over  such  varieties  of  character,  we  may  ask  w 
fair  to  set  down  the  autobiographic  impulse  as  in  all  csRses  a 
tion  of  vanity.    Or  if  we  call  it  vanity,  must  we  not  stretch  the  mesDOg 
of  the  word  beyond  idl  bearing  ?     The  old  psychologists  used  to  miuiitxifi 
that  every  passion  was  a  special  form  of  self-love ;  and,  if  we  may  UJoi 
such  a  license,  we  may  ctill  eveiy  man  vain  who  take^  an  interest 
own  afl&drs,  and  expects  that  othei-s  may  be  intei-ested.   He  mny  holl 
opinion  even  whilst  sinoei'el}^  believing  that  his  success  in  the  game  of  lift 
was  more  due  to  the  cards  he  held  than  to  his  intrinsic  skill.  If  tkl  still 
imply  the  presence  of  .some  latent  vanity,  some  bias  to  our  juilgmvnl 
lying  telow  the  region  of  conscious  reflection,  it  is  certainly  of  a  scarrelr 
perceptible  kind.     Vanity  in  this  sense  is  but  the  inverse  side  of  a  aui 
philosophy  of  life.     It  is  the  value  which  he  set^  upon  certain  qiiklitia 
of  Blind  and  character  which  is,  no  doubt,  apt  to  be  more  or  lees  ooooect^ 
with  the  trifling  circumstance  that  he  takes  them  to  be  his  own.  But  m 
some  case.s  this  latter  consideration  has  so  little  prominence  thai  i9 
almost  overlook  it.  The  autobiography  takes  so  much  the  form  of  a  phili>- 
sophical  sermon  on  the  true  principles  of  conduct,  that  we  quite  forget 
that  the  preachei'  is  his  own  text.     He  treats  him.self  with  apparent  im- 
partiality,  as  if  ho  were  merely  a  scientific  specimen  whose  excellent  a^kp' 
tation  to  the  general  scheme  of  things  deserves  the  notice  of  an  impTtiiil 
inquirer.     It  happens  to  be  the  case  nearest  at  hand,  but  is  interestis^ 
only  in  the  light  of  the  general  impersonal  pi-inciple. 

It  is  ciirio\ts  to  tmce  this  in  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  mLnlent. 
autobiogrtiphei's.  J.  S.  Mill  begins  his  recollections  by  disavowing— 
with  obvious  smcerity — any  egoistic  motive.  He  wishes  to  show  the 
effect  of  a  particular  mode  of  education,  to  tj-ace  the  influence  xipoo 
receptive  mind  of  various  curi'etita  of  modem  thought ;  and,  above 
to  show  how  lai^  a  debt  he  owed  to  certain  persons  who,  but  for 
avowal,  would  not  receive  their  due  meed  of  recognition.  He  is  to  gi 
a  lecture  upon  his  own  career  as  dispaj^ionntely  as  Professor  Owen  laight 
lecture  upon  a  creatui'c  which  died  in  the  palseozoic  era.  In  pureuing 
this  end.  Mill  made  more  revektions  iis  to  his  own  chtu-acter  than  he  per- 
haps knew  himself.  The  book  is  much  else,  but  it  is  also  an  expositi 
of  a  definite  theory  of  life.  Some  readers  were  astoniahed  to  find 
as  ^lill  puts  it,  a  Benthamite  migiit  b©  something  more  than  a 
"  reiLSoning  machine."  Tliat  description,  he  admits,  was  applicable  IB 
some  cases,  and  even  to  himself  at  one  period  of  his  life.  But 
could  be  clearer  to  readers  of  the  autobiography — as,  indeed,  it  was 
enough  to  the  observers  of  his  later  cai*eer— that,  so  far  from  being  a 
i-easoning  machine,  Mill  was  a  man  of  strong  affections,  and  even 
seosibility.     And  in  this^  as  some  ciitics  have  said,  consists  the  peculitf 
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of  the  book,     Ifc  was  the  stoiy  of  a  man  of  strong  feelings,  who 

been  put  into  a  kind  of  moral  anil  logical  stntit- waistcoat,  and  kept 

till  it  had  become  a  part  of  himself.     The  diagnosis  of  the  case 

red  it,  ujxjn  this  iinderstandiDg,  to  be  otip  of  pailial  atiophy  of  the 

;  or  rather — for   the   iifiectiotis  clearly  survived — illustrated 

^fflfect  of  depriving  them  of  their  natui-al  sustenance.     To  Mill,  him- 

it  was  mther  a  record  of  the  means  by  which  the  strait-waisteoat 

force<l  to  yield.    Like  Bunyan,  he  bad  been  locked  up  by  Giant 

iijid  had  escaped  from  the  dungeons,  though  by  a  different 

The  account  of  the  crisis  in  his  moral  development  which  cor- 

'tOBpoDdii  to  a  coDvemon  in  the  case  of  Bunyan,  gives  the  real  key  to  his 

■tory.    He  Iiad  been  put  into  the  strait-waisteoat  by  that  tremendous  old 

gentlenifin,  James  Mill,  whoso  force  of  mind  prtKluced  le^s  effect  through 

his  books  than  by  his  personal  influence  upon  his  immediate  surround- 

is^    His  doctrine  repelled  most  readers  till  it  had  been  made  more 

iympathetic  by  passing  through  the  more  sensitive  and  emotional  natui-e 

of  his  son.   The  ultimate  effect  wji^s  not  to  euppress  J,  S.  Milfs  affections, 

Init  to  confine  them  to  cciiain  narrow  channels.     The  primaiy  effec^t, 

iowever,  was  to  produce  that  "  reasoning  machine  "  period  in  which  the 

ton  wna  a  simple  logic-mill  gi-inding  out  the  materials  supplied  by  the 

wther  and  Bentham,     Now  old  Mill  was  not  simply  a  kind  of  personified 

<»^gorical  im{:)ei"ative  " — a  iigid  external  con^scienm  iuiposing  a  fixed 

^«  upon  his  fiHal  disciple,  hut  his  doctrine  was  certainly  a  tiying  one. 

l^ieldthat  tlie  sole  end  of  morality  was  to  produce  happiness,  and  at 

*Mbo  time  ho  did  not  believe  in  happiness.     "  He  thought  human 

19  n.  pQQj'  thing  at  best  after  the  freshness  of  youth  and  unsatisfied  curi- 

^^y     bad  gone  by,"     He  and  his  disciples  denounced  al!  emotion  as 

^*^^t.imentality,"  and  fully  shared  that  English  prejudice  which,  as  J.  S. 

•^   declares,  regards  feeling,  especially  if  it  has  a  touch  of  the  romantic 

^■^3-^lted,  to  be  something  intvin&ioilly  disgi^ccfuL     Here  then  was  the 

icomfortable  dilemma  into  which  the  younger  ^lill  was  di-iven,  and 

^•^li  made  him  miserable,     A  rigid  sense  of  duty  was  the  sole  rule  of 

duty  meant  the  production  of  happiness ;  and  happinesa  was  a  mere 

TUUsioti  and  unsubstnjitial  phantom.     No  wonder  if  a  period  followed 

dar\ug  which  tlie  world  seemed  to  him  wairy,  stsde,  fiat,  and  unprofitable. 

1o  feel  that  all  that  is  left  for  one  is  to  be  a  machine  grinding  out 

itieorems  in  political  economy  is  certainly  not  an  exhilarating  state  of 

0:iiags. 

The  eacA^  from  tliis  condition,  as  Mill  represents,  involved  two  dis- 

coveiieB,  which,  like  all  such  discoveries,  are  old  enough  in  the  state 

of  ahfitract  theory,  and  new  otdy  in  so  far  as  they  become  actual  posaea- 

«ionfi  and  active  principles  of  conduct.     Happiness,  he  discovered,  was  to 

he  found  by  not  aiming  at  liappiness  ;  by  working  for  some  ertemal  end 

und   not  meditating  upon  your  own  feelings.     And,  secondly,  be  dis- 

^rered  the  importance  of  cultivating  those  sympathies  and  sentiments 

which  he  had  previously  been  inclined  to  despiiie  as  met^  mtiuxcfetwascw^ 
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to  his  reasoning  macluuery.     But  do  not  tho  two  doctrines  cheh}  bl 
not  an  aesthetic  cultiration  of  happiness  a  name  for  that  intnxpediii] 
broodiDg  of  which  Kousseau  is  the  gi^eat  example,  implying] 
thirst  for  happineBS  as  an   ultimate  end  and  aim  which  hia 
ciple  showed  to  be  fluicidal  1    Consciously  to  cultivate  the  emcrtioQ&i^ 
to  become  a  sentimentalist — the  very  thing  which  he  was  aniioBi  tot 
i^nounce.     The  apparent  paradox  was  solved  for  him  by  the  help 
Wordsworth,  who  taught  him  that  the  charm  of  tranquil  coni 
might  be  heightened  instead  of  dalled  by  a  >'ivid  interest  in  the 
feelings  and  common  destinies  of  human  beings;  and  thatcsthe^t 
light  in  nature  was  perfectly  comi>atible  with  scientific  interest  in  iti! 
The  famous  ode  proved  to  him  i\mi  the  first  freshness  of  yoathftil 
meat  coidd  be  replac'ed  by  a  wi<ler  interest  in  our  fellows  ;  and  that  tbi] 
thoughts  whii'h  gather  round  the  setting  sun  are  not  something  distiiirt 
fiomj  but  really  identical  with,  those  suggested  by  a  watch  over  iDin*i 
mortality.     This  teaching,  he  says,  dispersed  for  ever  liis  youthful  dl*j 
pression. 

The  pixjblem  seems  a  simple  one  when  thiia  stated.  How  to  culdwtol 
your  feelinge  without  becoming  sentimentall  Find  your  happioaiii 
the  hiippineos  of  othei's;  and  regard  even  the  grinding  of  that  logittl 
mill  as  work  done  for  the  benefit  of  your  kind.  Pi-oblems,  however,  whi(i 
have  to  be  worked  out  by  modifWug  your  own  character  take  a  good 
more  lal>our  than  is  implie^l  in  putting  together  a  couple  of  syU( 
And  it  is  in  this  modification  of  character  that  the  peculiar  interest  i 
the  autobiogniphy  consists.  The  aversion  of  his  mind  from  his 
private  interests,  tho  intense  devotion  of  his  mental  energies  to  wlmt  b«^ 
regarded  as  the  great  needs  of  his  fellow-men,  the  constant  refen^uce ^f J 
his  ap]»arently  most  aljstract  speculation  to  practical  reforms,  are  obnc 
and  most  honourable  character tstics  of  Mill  as  a  thinker.  One  mJj" 
doubt  whether  women  will  be  iis  much  improved  by  receiving  votes* 
he  anticipated  ;  one  cannot  doubt  the  generosity  with  which  he  revoltai 
againf;t  their  supposed  **  subjection."  But  there  is  another  sense  in  wtidi 
this  tlieory  of  the  vast  importance  of  **  extm-regarding  "  habits  hringi 
out  some  curious  result'?.  We  are  all  such  adepta  at  self-deception  tli*t 
we  need  not  wonder  if  the  very  resolution  not  to  think  of  oneself  soiue- 
times  tends  t<:)  a  more  rt^finotl  kind  of  self-consciousness.  I  have  oft«ft 
fancied  that  nolxjdy  canbe  ao  dogmatic  as  your  thoroughly  candid  pereoii. 
The  fact  that  he  has  listened  to  all  sides  gives  Mm  a  kind  of  right  in  hi* 
own  opinion  to  speak  with  the  authority  of  a  judge.  It  has  been  said  ^lu^ 
a  tendency  to  be  **  cock-sui-e  "  is  a  special  chanicteristic  of  Mill's  ecboclB 
and  perhaps  we  may  recognise  it  in  their  master  not  the  less  because  it 
is  combined  with  a  scrupulous  desii-e  to  grant  a  hearing  to  all  antagODi£t& 
But  another  manifestation  of  charsicter  ia  never  interesting.  No  one 
could  be  moi-e  anxious  than  Mill  tei  an"<:>gato  nothing  to  himself.  No- 
body could  state  more  explicitly  that  his  merit  was  less  in  origiiiil 
thought  than  in  willingneaa  to  learn  from  others,  and  thus  that  his 
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;ion  was  to  mediate  tx^tween  the  public  ftiid  the  original  tliinkers. 
id  therefore  it  is  natural  to  iiiid  hiin  insisting  with  passionat-e  eager- 
tipon  the  superlative  merits  of  the  woman  who  was,  according  to 
I,  the  guide  of  his  mature  ye:ira,  as  Ms  father  had  been  of  hia  infancy 
kd  youth*    Here  was  the  practical  commentary  on  the  text  of  cultivating 
emotions.     If  he  withdi-ew  from  society  and  many  social  enjoyments, 
because  hia  whole  emotiomil  strength  was  concentrated  upon  a 
fie  object.      We  listen  with  some  mixture  of  feeling  to  his  rather 
led  and  exalted  eulog}'.     It  may  be  true  that  Mrs.  Mill  was  more 
a  poet  than  Carlyle,  and  more  of  a  thinker  than  Mill  himself;  that 
was  Hke  Shelley,  but  that  Shelley  was  but  a  child  to  what  she  ulti- 
fctely  became  j  that  her  wisdom  was  **  all  but  unrivalled,"  and  much 
to  the  same  purpose.     It  may,  I  say,  be  true,  for  one  cannot  prove 
negative  in  regard  to  a  person  of  whom  the  world  knows  so  little.    Yet 
U  &  weakness,  though  an  amiable  weaknesB,  to  attempt  by  foii5e  of 
b  language  to  overcome  the  inevitable  decree  of  circumstances,  and  to 
to  dictate  to  the  world  an  opinion  which  it  cannot  receive  u|ion  any 
igle  authority.     It  may  be  profoundly  melancholy  that  snch  exalted 
?nt  should  vanish  without  leaving  more  tangible  trace?! ;  but  it  ia  use- 
to  resent  the  fact,  or  to  suppose  that  when  such  ti-acea  are  non- 
»nt,  the  defect  can  Ik>  Rujiplie<l  by  the  most  positive  a,ssertions  that 
i»y  might  have  existed,     Aud  Mill  would  have  seen  in  any  other  case 
was  the  inevitable  suggestion  to  his  readers.     He  could  not,  he 
**  detect  any  mixture  of  errors  "  in  the  truths  which  «he  struck  out 
in  advan^  of  him.     What  am  the  opinions  in  which  a  man  detects 
mixtui'e  of  error  1     Plainly  his  own.     But  these  were  far  in  advance 
him  ?     That  metms  that  they  were  deductions  from  his  own.     Is  it 
able,  to  speak  it  pLiinly^  to  resist  a  strong  impression  that  these  ex- 
kvagant  expressions  of  admii*ation  may  Lave  been  lavished  u|x>n  a  living 
lO— anecho^  it  is  true,  skilful  eno\igh  to  anticipate  a.s  well  ns  to  repeat, 
still  essentially  an  echo  ?     We  know,  for  Mill  has  told  us,  what  he  did 
le,  and  we  know  what  ho  did  in  co-operation  ;  ami  if  the  earlier  work 
not  his  liest,  it  certainly  contained  the  whole  sum  and  substance  of 
later  teaching.     That  his  wife  must  have  been  a  remarkable  woman 
Ly  be  a  fair  de*luction  from  his  admimtion  ;  that  she  wns  n]\  that  he  then 
thought  her  would  be,  to  say  the  leaat  of  it,  a  very  rash  conjecture. 

Happiness,  says  Mill,  is  to  be  found  by  aiming  at  sometliiug  different 
from  happiness.  And  if  we  thus  cheat  ourselves  into  happiness,  we  may 
attain  to  the  vanity  of  self-esteem  by  a  similar  expedient.  By  lavishing 
all  our  enthusiasm  upon  one  who  is  but  a  second  self,  we  may  deprive 
our  appreciation  of  our  own  merits  of  its  apparent  arrogance.  This,  indeed, 
ia  oue  of  the  many  illusions  which  give  a  peculiar  interest  to  the  unconsciom 
confessions  of  autobiographers.  But  neither  is  it  to  be  roughly  set  down 
as  all  illusion,  and  still  less  as  an  unwtuthy  sentiment.  It  in  no  sorb 
diminishes  our  interest  in  discovering  that  this  BO-called  reasoning 
machine  was  a  roan  of  the  most  delicate  fibre  and  most  tender  affectionfl. 
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It  i«  easy  to  forgive  the  illusions  against  which  a  thick  cninuB  rjf  toni'ii 
selfishness  is  tho  only  known  safeguard  of  complcto  e^cocy,   fiatlbf  r 
ht*Il^>a  to  conviuce  us  that  Mill  should  be  classed  in  some  res]ffcti«iu 
the  unworldly  entbuBiasts  of  the  Vicar  of  WakeOeld  type  wlj(»  ^v: 
simplicity  leads  them  to  a  harmless  vanity  which  eiaggeratesi  their  en 
infallibility  and  importance  to  the  world.     He  batl  the  character,  yto^ 
not  the  crotchets,  of  the  lifelong  recluse.     Though  his  intellect  wnsi 
mterest^d  in  the  great  problems  of  contemporaiy  thought,  and 
had  been  for  many  years  in  Stat«  affairs,  there  was  a  wall  of  i 
between  himself  and  his  contemporary  society.     When  he  came  bto 
Parliament  he  came  as  i*e-enteriiig  the  world  from  a  remote  hermitifi 
Hermits,  whether  they  come  from  deserts  or  from  the  India  Offiioe,hiw 
a  certain  tendency  to  intolerance  and   contempt  for  the  social  paH^ 
the  species.     They  have  last  some  human  feeling  and  preftcb 
vnih  a  reckless  indifference  to  consequences,     I  cannot  detenniue 
fai*  Mill  might  be  rightly  ticcused  of  a  want  of  practical 
any  case  ho  had  nothing  of  the  bitterness  or  the  harsh  pedantry 
solitary  theorist.     Even  his  enemies  could  see  that  his  sympathiiesi 
fresh  and  generous,  and  that  his  impulses  were  invariably  generous,  ll 
a  philanthropist,  Im  philanthropy  was  not  of  tho  merdless  and  mhiottB 
variety.     The  discovery  of  the  fact  was  a  surprise  at  the  time  to  tiitfl 
who  believed  in  the  traditional  Benthamite  and  Malthusian.    The  iBtO» 
biogi*aphy,  with  its  Ktmnge  bursts  of  emotioDj  perhaps  reveals  the  tnii 
secret.     If  he  naturally  exiiggerated  the  merits  of  the  partner  <)(  lai  { 
hermitage,  ho  did  not  necessai'ily  exaggei'ate  her  services  to  him.    Itil| 
easily  credible  that  her  company  saved  him  from  ossifying  into  a 
giinder  of  formulfe  and  syllogisms.     We  shrink  a  little  from  certain  i 
strung  phrases,  but  they  reveal  to  us  the  patlios  of  the  man's  life, 
mit  that  his  ii flection  pi'oduced  illusion,  or  tLit  it  covered  and  w« 
bined  with  a  sort  of  vicarious  self-conceit,  yet  at  bottom  it  repi^eeental 
intense  devotion  which  springs  only  out  of  simplicity  and  tendemei 
nature. 

It  would  be  tempting  here  to  di*aw  the  obvious  parallel  between 
andCarlyle,  which  must  just  now  be  in  every  one's  mind;  for 
whatever  may  be  said  of  the  liemi/mcaw^'s  just  published,  the)* 
tain  one  of  the  most  r*?niarkable  self  revelations  ever  given  to 
world,  and  the  relations  of  tho  two  men  to  vigorous  fathers 
fiionately  adored  wives  have  singular  jtoints  of  conti'ast  and  reseml 
But  I  must  Ixj  content  to  close  this  ramble  th rough  some  famous  aofco- 
biographies  by  touching  u|K>n  one  which  often  seems  to  me  to  be  the  moil 
delightful  of  its  class.  I  know,  as  evenrbody  knows,  what  may  be  slid 
against  Gibbon :  against  his  want  of  high  enthusiasm,  his  deficit 
pathy  with  the  great  causes  and  their  heroes,  the  provoking  self-sui 
and  apparent  cold-bloodedness  of  the  fat  composed  little  maSi.  And 
when  reading  his  autobiography  and  contrasting  it  with  some  of 
we  have  considered,  I  End  myae\£  coyis^tlW^  \^\«  ^QJopoalusdoBi  not  i 
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e  with  the  proper  rules  of  morality.  After  all,  one  cannot 
did  not  Gibtwn  succeed  in  solving  the  pixfblcm  of  life  more 
tban  almost  anybody  one  knows  1  Otber  autobiographies  are 
part  records  of  hard  struggles  with  fate,  plaintive  lamenta- 
>  in:ibility  to  obtain  any  solid  satisfaction  out  of  life,  appeals 
ed  vanity  to  the  judgment  of  nn  indifferent  posterity,  vain- 
{gings  over  successes  which  should  rather  have  been  the 
1^  weak  regrets  for  iho  vanishing  pleasures  of  youth  and 
mpts  to  make  tlie  might-have-been  pass  muster  with  the 
ement.  The  more  a  man  piides  himself  upon  his  successes, 
I  feel  how  good  a  case  a  rival's  advocate  could  make  on 
e:  and  when  he  laments  over  his  fjiilm^es,  the  more  we 
to  say  that  aftei-  all  it  served  him  right.  But  when  in 
re  take  that  famous  turn  with  Gibbon  upon  that  terrace 
beneath  the  covered  walk  of  acaciaa,  look  up  to  tho  serene 
)  silent  lake,  and  hear  him  soliloquist?  upon  tho  conclusion 
ic  ajid  Folly  we  feel  that  we  are  in  presence  of  a  man  who 
t*>  his  complacency.  He  has  not  aimed,  perhaps,  at  the 
:,  but  he  has  hit  the  bull's-eye.  Given  his  conception  of 
one  his  task  to  perfection.  With  singular  felicity,  he  has 
!xact  moment  and  found  the  exact  task  to  give  full  play  to 
r]N"obody  had  yet  laid  tho  keystone  in  the  great  »urch  of 
|he  laid  it  go  w*ell  that  his  work  can  never  be  superseded, 
{fines  a  life  to  be  mie  j^nsee  de  jeunesse  earecatee  par  Vdge 
I  Gibbon*s  singular  good  fortune  to  illustrate  that  saying 
avo  done.  Though  his  plan  ripened  slowly  and  with  all 
he  acted  as  if  he  hatl  foreseen  the  end  from  the  beginning, 
1  told  in  his  boyhood,  You  shall  live  so  long  a  life,  with  such 
AS  at  your  disposal,  he  could  hardly  have  laid  out  his  life  dif- 
Linistake  neither  one's  powers  nor  one's  oppoilunitiee  is  a 
IhitppenH  to  few ;  and  Gibbon  had  tho  additional  good  for- 
m  his  distractions  Beem  to  have  been  useful.  The  inter- 
B  Oxford  education  made  hira  a  cosmopolitan  ;  his  service 
unteers  helpe<.l  him  to  be  a  military  historian ;  and  even 
ntary  career  which  threatened  to  alisorb  him  only  ga-ve  to 
he  tone  of  a  pmcticaJ  politician.  It  seems  as  though  every- 
m  expressly  combined  to  make  the  best  of  him. 
are  could  be  desired  by  a  man  of  Gibbon's  temperament  I 
no  be  a  man  of  Gibbon's  tempen\ment  is  to  have  a  mode- 
"for  certain  forms  of  happiness.  In  the  lives  of  mast  great 
ory  of  a  convei-sion  is  a  record  of  hetirt-i-ending  struggle, 
rd-won  pejice.  Gibbon  merely  changed  hin  religion  as  he 
jpicdon  upon  some  antiquarian  controversy  ;  it  is  a  question 
jilt  of  historical  evidence,  like  the  question  about  the  sixth 
dispute  about  tho  genealogy  of  the  House  of  Brunswick* 
and  mptnrm  may  re^juire  religioua  ftuace^l\\a\\\trj  ^«r 
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cleai'ly  not  within  his  range  of  feeling.     And  in  anotlier  gmt 
ment  of  feeling  we  need  not  inquire  into  the  cbomcter  of  the 
the  inimitable  sentence,  "  I  sighed  as  a  lover,  I  obeyed  as  a  Bon," 
is  tempted  to  put  it  Jjcside  a  remark  which  he  makes  on  Another 
**  I  yielded  to  the  authority  of  a  parent,  and  complied,  like  af 
with  the  wish  of  my  own  heart,"     Perhaps  the  heart  which 
his  filial  obedience  in  the  latter  case  was  not  so  opposed  to  it 
other  aa  he  would  have  us  believe.     It  ia  better  worth  noting, 
that  in  spite  of  the  very  tepid  diftposition,  illustrated  by  these 
passages^  Gibbon  has  adections  as  M-ai-m  as  are  com])atible  with  thi 
comfort.    He  was  not  a  passionate  lover ;  and  w*e  cannot  say,  for  ht 
not  tried,  that  his  friendship  was  of  an  heroic  strain  ;  but  he  bid  a^sy 
good  supply  of  such  affections  as  are  wanted  for  the  oi"dinary  nm  hv^ 
tear  of  life — to  provide  a  man  with  enough  intei^sts  and  symjiivthita  to 
make  society  pleasant,  and  hia  family  life  agreeable.     Nay,,  he  ttefn»t> 
have  been  really  geneit»ufl  and  considemte  beyond  the  ordm&rr 
and  to  have  been  a  faithf u!  friend,  and  excellent  in  some  very  delicate 
tionships.    For  a  statesman,  a  religious  teacher,  or  a  poet,  much  si 
equipment  in  this  direction  might  be  desirable.     But  Gibbon  had 
enough  to  keep  up  a  pleasant  fii-eeide,  if  not  enough  to  €re  the  hi 
of  a  nation.     He  clearly  had  enough  passion  for  his  historical  ti 
tion.     A  more  'passionate  and  imaginative  person  would  hai-dly 
written  it  at  all.     It  requires  a  certain  moderation  of  character  to 
satisfied  with  a  history  instead  of  a  wife,  and  Gibbon  was  so  great  a 
historian  because  he  could  accept  such  a  substitute.     Ko  one  ci|»W( 
of  being  a  partisan  could  have  preservecl  that  stately  march  and  eqtuUl 
dei'elopment  of  the  vast  drama  of  human  affairs  which  gives  a  moi* 
mental  dignity  to  his  great  book.     Even  if  you   do  not  want  to  ▼«!• 
another  Decline  and  Fallj  is  not  such  &  disposition  the  most  enviable  rf 
gifts  1    If  such  a  life  has  less  vivid  passages,  is  there  not  something  bn* 
nating  about  that  calm,  harmonious  existence,  disturbed  by  no  spasmodk 
storms,  and  yet  devoted  to  one  achievement  grand  enough  to  extort  id- 
miration  even  from  the  least  sympathetic  ?     Surely  it  is  a  happy 
enough  genius  to  be  n  the  front  rank,  if  not  In  the  highest  chiss,  and 
that  kind  of  genius  which  has  no  affinity  to  madness  or  disease,  and 
enough  to  keep  up  to  the  respecttible  level  which  justifies  a  comfortable 
complacency  v^^thout  suggesting  any  awkwitriJ  deviations  in  the  diiwtiOB 
of  martyrdom.     That  ia  surely  the  kind  of  composition  which 
might  desire  if  he  were  to  calculate  what  character  would  give 
best  chance  of  extracting  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  enjoyment 
of  life.     Lucidly  for  the  world,  if  not  for  its  heroes,  men's 
cannot  be  fixed  by  such  calculatioim  ;  and  a  certain  number  of  pervsni 
people  are  even  glad  to  i>os8ess  vehement  emotions  and  restless  intelkcte, 
however  conscioiia  that  the  fiery  soul  %vi!l  wear  out  the  pigmy  body- 
We  tiy  to  jxsrsuade  oiirselvas  that  they  are  not  only  choosing  the  nobtet 
pitt,  but  acting  most  wisely  i^ift  iVieu:  <>vfum\«wj8i^,    \x.ibuk^  V»  tt^f 
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3m  18  a  complex  one.  But  it  has  not  yet  been  proved  that  a 
always  make  the  best  of  both  worlds,  and  that  the  sacrifices 
by  virtue  are  always  repaid  in  this  life.  Certainly  it  seems 
when  we  have  studied  the  self- written  records  of  remarkable 
ther  experience  will  confirm  that  pleasant  record ;  whether  it  is 
probable  that  for  simple  employment  it  is  not  best  to  have 
ire  pitched  in  a  key  below  the  highest.  Most  of  us  would  make 
r  compromise  if  we  should  abandon  our  loftier  claims  on  con- 
being  no  worse  than  Gibbon. 


Itijl^tingale  anb  Cuchoo. 


O  NIGHTINGALE  and  cuckoo  I  it  was  meet 
That  you  should  come  together;    for  ye  twain 
Are  emblems  of  the  rapture  and  the  pain 
That  in  the  April  of  our  life  compete, 
Until  we  know  not  which  is  the  more  sweot, 
Nor  yet  have  learned  that  both  of  them  are  vain  ! 
Yet  why,  O  nightingale  I   break  off  thy  strain. 
While  yet  the  cuckoo  doth  his  call  repeats 
Not  so  with  me.     To  sweet  woe  did  I  cling 
Long  after  echoing  happiness  was  dead. 
And  so  found  solace.    Now,  alas!  the  sting! 
Cuckoo  and  nightingale  alike  have  fled; 
Neither  for  joy  nor  sorrow  do  I  sing. 
And  autumn  silence  gathers  in  their  stead. 

ALFRED  AUSTIN. 
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With  IK  the  latter  half  of  this  century  historical  subject*  ^' 
been  re-%vritten.     Evidence  not  before   poaseflsed  by  tj 
previous  generation  is  now   freely  laid  open  and   dili^uUy  eij 
Our  national  document^i  and  Biate  papers  are  no  longer  excluded 
the  research  of  the  student,  whilst  our  landed  gentry  are  doing  their ' 
to   further   this  t^pirit  of  inquiry  by  permitting   their  papers 
examined  by  tlie  Historical   MS8.  Commission.     The  result  of 
advantages  Ls  now  aj^jjarent  in  the  te-aching  of  our  modern  hk 
Events    which,    with    their   dates,    we    have    carefully   comi 
memory  in  the  days  of  our  youth,  are  proved  never  to  have  taken 
Cfharacters  whom  we  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  as 
depraved  of  the  family  of  human  nature  ai*e  now  shown  to  be 
of  every  virtue  that  tombs tonejs  i^ecord  ;  whilst  on  the  other  hand 
whom  we  were  taught  to  imitate  and  respect  liave  been  contemptooailf^ 
kicked  down  from  their  lofty  pedestal  of  moral  Kuperionty.    Indeed^  til 
amount  that  an  elderly  gentleman,  given  to  the  istudy  of  bistorj,  liM  to 
unlearn  at  the  present  day,   is  no  little  strain  upon  lus   intell«t4»l 
faculties,     Hu  has  to  dismii^  from  his  mind  our  old  fiiend  the  An^ 
Saxon,  and  the  ancient  form  of  spelling  men  and  things  previous  talk 
period  of  Domeadayj  unless  be  wishes  to  court  the  wrath  of  Mr  E.  k 
Freeman  ;  accustomed  only  to  remember  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendai 
and    the  more  important  clauses   of  Ma^a  Charta,  he  has  now  Vt 
acquire  any  amount  of  new  laws  fi-om  the  Charters  of  Canon  Stubbi; 
Mr.  William  Ixmgman  gives  him  a  new  reading  of  the  reign  of  oor 
third   Edward;  when  he  comes  to  that  wicked  uncle  Kichard  andtk 
story  of  Perkin  Warbeck  he  miist  put  away  bin  Hume  and  see  irhut 
Mr.  Gairdner  has  to  say  upon  the  subject  *  he  must  disabuse  his  mind 
as  to  all  former  prejudices  with  r^ard  to  oxir  historical  Bluebeard,  and 
look  upon  bluff  King  Hal  as  a  strictly  moral  chAi*acter  and  a  man  of 
strong  domestic  affections;  the   glorious  reign   of   Elizabeth   he   will 
come  to  the  conclusion  has  been  much  overrated,  whilst  the  pcrseca- 
tions  of  her  aister  exist  only   in  the  spiteful   imagination   of  certain 
Protestant  bigots.     He  may  take   his  choice  as  to  Mary  Stuart  and 
our  first  Charles,  since  history  cannot  make  up  her  mind  about  tbiOJi 
and   the  alignments  for   and  against    appear   pi-etty  evenly  baknoid, 
but  William  the   Deliverer  he  Li  bound  to  look  upon  as  one  of  tlit 
greatest,  wisest,  most  &ubUti\^  o£  mMvkvtvd.    A.bout   Anne  ftad  tb« 
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h©  will  also  bave  mucli  to  imleam-     But  perhaps  what  will 

our  sexagenarian  friend  the  most  in  his  studies  will  he,  thanks 

spirit  of  modem  research,  the  rehabilitation  of  historical  characters. 

;kednes8  of  sovereigns  like  John,  Richard  III.,  and  Henry  VIII. 

is  now  aeserted,  been  much  exaggerated.     The  haughty  Strafford 

[it  now  turns  out,  rather  an  advocate  of  parliamentary  institutions 

otherwise.     Cromwell  was  not  the  hose  levelling  regicide  imagi- 

a.%umea  him,   but  a  man   really  attached  to  the   monarchical 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  did  not  bribe.   The  burly  Duke  of  Cumher- 

a  kindly,  humane  man,  and  tho  butcheries  reported  of  him 

loden  are  only  so  many  foul  libels  circulated  by  the  Jacobites. 

character  be  studied  aright,  Lord  Eldon   was  anything  but  a 

judge ;    on  the  contrary  at  times  he  was  even  hasty  in  hLs 

Aldington  was  many  removes  from  being  a  political  modi- 

both  Pitt  and  Canning,  in  fact,  held  him  in  high  esteem.     The 

of  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  keenly  original,  and  it  is  calumny  to  assert 

[that  eminent  statesman  was  the  clever  pilferer  of  tlie  ideas  of  other 

.    And  so  on. 

one  important  personage  let  us  apply  this  pi-ocesa  of  whitewash- 
Harry  of  Monmouth,  who  aftei^wards  developed  into  the  hero  of 
icourt,  has  long  been  looked  upon  as  the  wOd  young  man  of 
He  ia  the  prototype  of  the  loose  youth,  to  be  fonnd  in  every 
rtion,  who  anticipates  his  patrimony,  who  is  given  to  loose  company, 
boxes  the  watch,  who  awakes  tho  silent  streets  with  his  midnight 
rlfl,  who  offers  rude  caresses  to  modest  dames,  and  who,  whUst 
as  a  Corinthian,  is  in  reality  little  better  than  a  Mohock.  We 
id  of  him  in  the  pages  of  Shakespeare  and  in  the  imiThments  of 
ronicles  as  the  friend  of  sack-sodden  Falstaff  and  his  dissolute  a'ew, 
tho  rollicking  roysterer  of  Eastcheap,  now  robbing  purses  at  CTadshill, 
d  then  serving  as  an  amateur  tapster  at  the  Boar's  Head  Tavern, 
>ying  his  leLsure  in  fiirtations  with  such  choice  specimens  of  their 
^listi'ess  Quickly  and  Doll  Tearaheet,  and  tliroughout  the  whole 
of  his  probation  as  heir-apparent  leading  tho  vie  ora^ettse  of 
debauchery,  until  at  last  justice  herself  seizes  him,  in  apite  of  his 
and  sends  bim  to  gaol.  Is  this  a  true  picture  of  the  youth 
our  fifth  Henry  1  When  we  place  gossip  and  dramatic  effect  on  one 
e»  and  examine  tlicse  charges  by  the  cold,  pure  light  of  evidence,  are 
*y  capable  of  being  substantiated  1  May  the  wild  i-eveli-ies  of  Harry 
[onmouth  bo  after  all  only  such  exaggei'ation.s  as  invaiTably 
upon  the  misdeeds  of  those  in  high  places  1  Let  us  proceed  to 
whether  the  mole-hill  has  not  been  magnified  into  a  mountain 
16  disturbance  in  the  tea- cop  into  a  raging  tempest. 
le  mail  cap  HaiTy  of  Shakespeare  was  the  son  of  Heniy  of  BoHng- 
te,  the  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  and  !Mary,  daughter  of  Humphrey 
I,  Earl  of  Hereford,  and  was  born  according  to  the  chroniclers  at 
itb,  August  9,  1367,    Like  so  many  men  vKo  U^e  tk&etN«^ic^ 
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distmguiaiied  themselves  by  prowess  in  the  6oId,  he  was  a  delicite* 
and  to  beaefit  by  the  better  aii*  was  sent  fi-om   Monmouth 
Courtfield,  a  village  some  seven  miles  distant,  where  he  wis  < 
tended  by  the  Mtirchioness  of  Salisbury.     From  the  archives 
duchy  of  Lancaster  we  gather  a  few  entries  touching  matters 
with  his  childhood ;  wo  read  of  "  a  long  gown  for  the  yoong  lord  i 
and  of  '*  an  ell  of  canvas  *'  for  his  cradle  ;  how  his  nurse  was  Joan  Wi 
on  whom^  shoHly  after  his  accession,  he  settled  an  annuity  of 
pounds,  "in  consideration  of  good  service  done  to  him  in  fortoer 
and  how  in  the  spring  of  1395  he  was  attacked  by  a  dangerous 
Then  as  he  became  a  boy  and  put  away  childish  tilings  we  eee  haw) 
tastes  of  the  lad  foreshadowed  the  man^  for  we  moet  with  such  entncif 
these  :  **  twelve  pence  to  Stephen  Furbour  for  a  new  scabljard  uf  a 
for  young  lord  Henry/'  and  again,  "  one  andsLxpence  for  thi^  fouril»( 
an  ounce  of  tissue  of  hhick  silk  lK)Ught  at  London  of  Margaret  8t 
for  a  sword  of  tha  young  lord  Hemy  ;  "  also  "eight  pence  paid  hyi 
hands  of  Adam  Gai-ston  for  harpstrings  purchased  for  the  harp  of  1 
young  lord  TIeniy."     Of  minstrelsy  Heniy  V.  was  always 
Ibnd,  and  fi-om  the  Norman  Rolls,  the  contents  of  which,  after 
of  delay,  it  bos  been  part  of  my  oiEcial  laboui's  recently  to  make 
we  learn  that  almost  immediately  after   the  binding   of   the  \dtig 
Normandy  one  of  his  first  requests  was  to  commission  "  Thomas  Wi 
to  procure  workmen  from  London  to  make  harps  "  for  the  royal 
ment  during  the  campaign. 

The  education  of  tl»e  future  prince  was  not  neglected,  for  we 
across  a  charge  of  "  four  sliillmgs  for  seven  booki«  of  granmiar  containedi 
one  volume  and  bought  at  London  for  the  young  lord  Henr}%**  On  at 
ing  the  age  of  eleven  the  lad  was  entered  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
there  studied  under  his  paternal  uncle  Henry  Beaufort,  then  CI 
of  the  University.     Since  the  youths  of  those  days  who  were  destined  i 
the  profes-sion  of  arms  bad  to  tsike  the  field  before  the  age  of  fiftiwn, 
stay  of  IIt*niy  at  Alma  Mater  was  very  brief,  for  we  find  him  on 
following  year  accompanying  King  Richard  to  L^land.     He  was  now  to 
a!l  intents  and  purposes  an  orphan.     Shortly  before  going  up  to  Oxlord 
he  had  lost  his  mother,  to  whom  ho  was  deeply  attiched,  and  whoet 
memory  he  ever  cherished  with  filial  tenderness.     We  read  in  the  Pell  11 
Rolls  that  two  months  after  bis  accession  to  the  throne,  in  order  to  testiiy  1^ 
his  grateful  remembmnce  of  hei*,  he  paid  a  sum  of  money  *'  in  advanoe  to 
William  Goodyere,  for  newly  devising  and  making  an  image  in  likeness 
of  the  mother  of  the  present  lord  the  king,  ornamented   with  divei^ 
arms  of  the  kings  of  England^  and  placed  over  the  tomb  of  the  aiid 
king's    mother  within  the   king*8  college   at    Leicester,   where  she  is 
buried  and  entombed,"     His  father,  at  the  very  moment  when  about  to 
enter  the  lists  in  deadly  combat  against  one  who  had  thrown  doubts 
upon  his  veracity,  had  suddenly  been  sentenced  to  exile  for  ten  J^^^ 
Thus  deprived  of  a  mother's  love  and  a  father's  control,  Richard 


the  lad,  and  to  pi-eveot  him  fi-om  scheming  to  avenge  th© 
^  of  his  sire,  forced  him  to  nccompany  the  expedition  sent  across 
borge*B  Channel  to  subdue  the  Irish  chieftain  Macmore.  The 
Rolls*  of  this  date  show  that  the  boy  was  in  the  pay  of  the 
^  for  they  record  this  eutry  "  ten  pounds  to  Henry,  eon  of  the 
of  Hereford  (Bolingbroke  had  l>een  created  Duke  of  Hereford  by 
fd)  in  part  payment  of  five  hundred  pounds  yearly,  which  our 
It  lord  the  king  has  granted  to  he  paid  hiin  at  the  Exchequer 
I  pleasure."  Whilst  on  the  maixjh  against  the  enemy,  the  king 
red  the  honour  of  knighthood  upon  his  young  charge.  "  My  fair 
I,"  said  he,  "  henceforth  be  gallant  and  bold ;  for  unless  you 
Br  you  will  have  little  name  for  %'alour/'  Richard,  however, 
I  Henry  few  opportuDities  of  dLstiuguishing  himself  in  the 
^Id  Isle^  for  he  soon  gave  up  the  pursuit  of  Macmore,  prefei-ring  the 
rt  and  luxuiy  of  Dublin  to  the  damp  and  privations  in  the  bogs, 
pepose  was,  however,  rudely  dia|>el]ed  by  the  news  brought  to  his 
!that  Henry  of  Monmouth's  father,  now  Duke  of  Lancaster  by  the 
I  of  **  time-honoui'ed  Gaunt,"  had  invaded  England  and  had  claimed 
[isgdom  as  liis  own.f  On  heariug  this  intelligence^  Richard  tui^ned 
da  the  yoong  knight  who  was  hy  his  side  and  said,  *^  Henry,  my 
I  Bee  what  your  father  has  done  to  me.  He  htis  actually  invaded 
d  as  an  enemy,  and  as  if  in  regular  warfare  has  taken  captive 
t  to  death  my  liege  subjects  without  mercy  or  pity,  Indeeil, 
for  you  individually  I  am  very  sorry,  because  for  this  unhappy 
g  of  your  father  you  must,  perhaps,  be  deprivetl  of  your 
tonce/'  To  whom,  according  to  the  chronicler  Otterboume,  Henry 
replied  i  "  In  truth,  my  gracious  king  and  lord,  I  am  sincerely 
by  these  tidings ;  but  I  conceive  you  are  fully  assui-ed  of  my 
lOe  in  this  proceeding  of  ray  father."  '*  I  know/'  answered  the 
"that  the  crime  which  your  iather  has  perpetrated  does  not 
at  ail  to  you ;  and  thei'efore  I  hold  you  excused  of  it  alto- 
r."  The  result  of  this  invasion  is  weE  known.  The  people  gave 
ieir  adherence  to  the  Duke  of  Lancaster.     Richard  crossed  over 

r 

6  Pell  Eolls,  so  cAlled  from  the  pelU  or  tktna,  on  rolls  of  which  accouaU  of 
a]  receipt*  aod  expenditure  uned  to  be  preserved,  haye  been  edited  by  the  late 
n.  of  the  Ket'ord  Office.  Mr.  Tyler,  some  forty  jeure  ago,  was  the  first  to 
atioQ  to  ihese  rolls  in  his  carefal  Life  of  Heniy  V.,  a  book  now  seldom  to 
with, 
fore  Henry  Boliugbroke's  departure  from  England,  the  kin^,  to  conciliato 
Gatmt,  hftdi  remitted  four  yeara  of  his  eon's  banishraent,  the  original  sentence 
r  ten  years,  (mm  October  13,  133S  ;  but  no  sooner  waa  the  Dnke  of  Loncacter 
n  Kichftrd.  throwing  off  all  Sfmblanco  of  modoratioa,  oitiled  Bolingbroke  for 
conflfCdt«d  hiH  property,  diTidtng  it  timongst  the  royal  favourites.  On  the 
BoUfl  of  the  time  are  several  grants  of  ihew  estates  to  the  Duke  of  Murrey 
eta.  This  roUbery  determined  the  young  Duko  of  Lancaater  to  return  to 
to  claim  his  inheritance,  and  flnding  the  occaaion  faTooialle,  he  iei^ed  upon 
as  intertBt, 
XLin.—No.   256.  ^\. 
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from  Ireland,  the  anny  deserted  the  royal  standard,  and  the  king 
taken   prisoner  and  carried  to  London.     Lancast€r  now  daanai 
throne,  a  deed  was  drawn  ijp,  and  Kichard  was  foi*ced  to  rdp. 
few  months  after  hia  deposition  the  king  passed  to  his  rest;  w! 
by  violence    or  by  natural  causes  we  know  not,  for  the  story  thiA 
was  foully  mui-dered  is  based  ou  insufficient  evidence. 

Immediately  upon  hia  accession  the  Duke  of  lAncaster,  noir 
IV.,  sent  over  to  Ireland  for  bis  son  who,  for  safer  keejnng^was 
honounible  custody  within  the   walk  of  Trym   Castle.    In  tlie 
Kolls  we  read   the  following  entry :   **  to  Henry   Dryhant  of  W{ 
Chester^  payment  for  the  freightage  of  a  ship  to  Dublin  ;  also  fci* 
to  the  same  place  and  back  again,  to  conduct  the  lord  the  prince, 
king's  son,  from  Ireland  to  England^  together  with  the  fumitan 
chapel  and  ornaments  of  the  same^  which  belonged  to  King 
At  the  coronation  of  his  father  Heniy  stood  at  the  right  of  the 
holding  in  bis  band,  in  virtue  of  the  duchy  of  Lajicaster^  the 
sword  called  Curtana,  which  had  belonged  to  Edward  the  ConfieMor. 
this  occasion  ho  was  created  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  estates  swore 
same  faitli,  loyalty,  aid,  assistance,  and  fealty  "  to  bim  as  they  did  to 
father.     The  honour  waa  no  empty   one,  for  shortly  afterwanLs 
Council  gnrnted  bim  a  household  suitable  to  bis  new  position, 
his    disposal    '*  chapels,   chambers,   halls,   wardrobe,  pantry, 
kitchen,  scullery,  saucery,  almonry,  anointry,  and  generally  all 
requisite  for  hiw   establishment,"      The   heir-apparent   appears  hj 
acooimts  to  have  gixjwn  out  of  the  delicacy  which  chai'acterised  his 
days.     He  is  described,  though  only  in  his  twelfth  year,  as  '*  a  hm 
young  bachelor,"  and  as  "  exceeding  the  ordinary  stature  of  men," 
are  told  that  he  waa  skilled  in  all  athletic  exercises,  and  bo  sviSt  a 
that  **  he  could  on  foot  readily  give  chase  to  a  deer  without  hounds,  bow,flf' 
sling,  and  catch  the  fleetest  of  the  herd,"  a  He,  we  hope,  big  enough  to 
satisfy  even  a  mediaeval  chronicler.     His  face  was  handsome  and  Hi 
with  an  intelligenco  which  his  subsequent  acta  certainly  did  not 
His  portrait  at  the  time  of  his  accession  is  thus  sketched  in  Latin  ta* 
which  "  every  schoolboy  "  can  translate  : 

Fonrtic  regalia  desoriptio  it  manifesta, 

QuTD  sequitur  talis.    Capitis  sibi  sphserica  testa, 

MagniconiiiUi  siguumqu©  viri  wipientis. 

Hitc  est  principii  bona  res,  lauB  prima  r«gentis, 

Signat  frons  plana  Heigis  quod  meas  bene  scnii* 

Placi  aunt  ilH,  brani,  denaiqae  capilli, 

Nasoi  diractuB^  facies  extensa  dcccater ; 

Floridtts  ospectus  «t  amabilis  eat  reverenUri 

Clare  lucentaa  oculi  subrufe  patentes. 

Pace  colutnbini,  sed  in  irasant  leonini. 

Sunt  nivei  dentCK,  n^ualiter  et  renideatei, 

Formula  parvarum  que  decene  est  amiciilanun  ; 

£t  mentum  €i&aum,  collum  «atii  undique  ffpiwum, 
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Concarrente  nota,  catii  ejus  Candida  lota. 
NoQ  eunt  iaflut^  fauces,  alb^dine  graUe, 
Quorum  pars  rosea,  Bed  labia  coecln^a. 
Sunt  bene  formnta  siia  merabraquo  conBolidata 
Ossibos  et  nervis,  blue  bigniB  )p«a  protervi».'^ 

tbose  warlike  days  youths  began  life  early,  and  Pi-iiioe  Henry,  a 
o  in  these  more  effeminate  tiraea  would  scarcely  have  been  out  of 
,  was  to  be  no  exee|>tion  to  the  rule.     Owen  Glendowei-,  who 
to  be  descended  from  the  Princes  of  Wales,  and  whose  estates  had 
by  Lord  Grey  de  Eutlijn,  had  risen  up  in  rebellion,  and  re- 
possession of  his  property  l>y  the  sword.   Henry  Percy,  the  eldest 
tlie  Earl  of  Northumberland,  better  known  as  Hotspur,  was  then 
Justice  of  North  Wales*  and  Chester,  and  Constable  of  the  Castles  of 
,  Flint,  Conway,  and  Caemnrvon.     He  at  once  exerted  himself  to 
the  revolt,  and  at  the  same  time  the  young  PiTnce  of  Wales  was 
ed  west  to  defend  his  own  principality.     The  lettei-s  of  Hottjpur 
council  edited  by  the  late  Sii*  H.  Nicolas,  describe  the  conduct  of 
during  the  campaign,  and  bear  witness  to  the  liigh  estimation  in 
he  was,  in  Hpite  of  his  tender  age,  tlien  held.     In  that  c^jrrespon- 
we  read  how  Hotsjjui'  calls  Hemy  **  his  most  honoured  und  re- 
litted  prince,"  how  he  praises  his  courage  and  his  clemenc}^  and  how 
\  oanunons  of  North  Wales  "  have  humbly  offered  their  thankH  to  my 
the  prince  for  the  groat  exertions  of  his  kintiness  and  good- will  in 
aring  tlieir  pardon  at  the  hands  of  our  sovereign  lord  the  kin;^."'  We 
how  the  prince  marched  his  men  agtiinst  Glendower*  set  fire  to  his 
(find  mansion,  and  wasted  the  countiy  for  mile-s  around  j  how  hard  up 
sto  jiay  the  archers  and  men-at-iiims,  for  he  thus  moans  :   "  and  at 
t  we  have  very  great  exjienses,  and  we  have  raised  the  largest  smn 
power  to  meet  them  from  oui*  little  stock  of  jewels  ;  "  and  how,  as 
dng'a  deputy  in  Wales,  he  stands  sorely  in   need  of  asiiistanoe, 
t  these  events  were  taking  place,  the  lioy  who  was  thus  nominally 
;  at  the  head  of  affairs  was  about  foui-teen  years  of  age, 
e  know  how  the  bard  of  Avon  portrays  the  cai-eer  of  the  prince  at 

time: — 

His  addiction  was  to  conrees  Tain  ; 

His  companies  unlettered,  rode,  and  aLallow  ; 

Hi»  hours  ililled  up  with  riots,  banquets,  sports ; 

CAud  never  noted  in  him  any  study, 
Any  retirement,  any  Bequestration 
From  open  hanata  and  popularity, 
ct  of  Shakespeare  was  to  write  a  good  play  :  he  consulted  the 
Imary  sonroes  of  information,  and  it  was  not  his  ptxivince  to  examine 
IP  as  to  their  accuraty.     Provided  they  furnished  him  with  materials 
Befiect  he  was  content  j  he  was  a  dramatic  poet,  not  an  historian, 
le  first  occasion  when  Henry  appears  upron  the  Bhakesperian  scene  is 

*V«nQi}  Khythmid  da  Henrico  Qainto;  supposed  to  bafe  been  writton  by  n  monk 
■bed  to  the  houa&hold 
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not  very  complimentary  to  himself.*  His  father  aabs  of 
other  lords  whether  they  can  tell  him  an^i-hmg  of  hta  •*  nnt 
as  he  would  to  heaven  he  could  be  found  : — 

Inquiro  at  London,  'roongst  the  Urem*  ik^fi*. 
For  tbere,  tbey  say.  ho  daily  doth  IreqaemC, 
With  unreetrained  Ioom  comp&iitoiis ; 
£ron  0iicb,  they  my,  bb  BUnd  ta  luuTOV  ham, 
And  bfl«t  our  watch,  or  rob  our  possengera ; 
While  be,  young  wanton^  wid  effcinmttte  boy 
Takes  on  the  point  of  honour  to  anpport 
So  dissolute  a  creir. 

To  descend  fmra  poetry  to  the  facts  of  proae ;  when  this  speech 
deliver^  this  *'  young  wanton/'  lording  it  over  his  difsointe  crew^n 
mere  boy  ;  the  *'  unthrifty  son"  had  nothing  to  lie  nnthrifty  upOD;| 
80  far  from  the  father  thinking  that  the  fion  would  l«  a  dif^moe  tt 
!  name  and  race,  the  youth  had  been  created  Prince  of  Wales^  ^^  ^ 

'  tribute  of  homage  and   affection.       Nor  is  the  second  occasion  lj 

Shakespeare  honours  Prince  Henry  with  bis  dramatic  muse  a  whit  i 
favoni'able  to  his  subject,  or  leas  incori'ect  in  its  detedls^t  The  \ 
of  Homildon  had  been  fought,  and  gi^eat  was  the  glory  of  the  PS 
and  especially  of  Han-y  Hotspur,  King  Henry  contrasta  tha  I 
young  son  of  Northumberland  with  his  own  unhappy  child,  wl| 
infant  though  he  be,  is  flaid  to  be  diinking  sack  with  Falsta^,  n 
about  the  streets  of  Eastcheap,  and  chucking  Mistresa  Quickly  ondl 
chin — and  if  that  dame  had  spanked  him  and  put  him  to  bed,  met 
the  proprieties  would  not  have  been  giievously  outragerL  West 
land,  with  all  a  father's  piide  at  the  victory  of  his  son  over  the 

criee: — 

Faith !  'tis  a  conquest  for  a  prince  to  boast  of. 


I 


I 


At  which  thus  aighs  King  Henry^  the  pai^ent  of  the  infant  prodiga 

Tea :  there  them  makest  me  ead,  and  makeet  me  sin 

Id  i-nvy  that  tny  lord  NortliuiDbethind 
Should  he  the  father  of  so  blest  a  tiOQ, 
Whilst  1,  by  looking  on  tbo  pmiee  of  hira» 
See  riot  and  dishonour  stain  the  broir 
Of  my  yooag  Hiirry,     O  (luit  it  could  be  prornll 
That  some  night-tripping  fiiiry  had  o:£changt^4 
In  CT*dle*clothoa  our  children  where  they  Itkj, 
And  called  mine  Percy,  his  Plantagenot ; 
Then  I  would  hure  his  Harry,  and  be  mine ! 
But  let  him  from  my  thoughts. 

Had  this  wish  been  granted,  the  king  wtjuld  have  [uiesent 
Bomewhat  curious  physiological  Fpectacle  of  a  man  having  a  son 
aa  himaelf.     The  object  of  Shakespeare  is  to  create  a  dramatio  00 


•  Richard  IL  Act  t.  scene  3. 

^    Htwt^  IV,  Ptttt  I.  kfA.  i.  6C«09  L 
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lor  and  Heniy,  the  poet  aBsnmea,  are  the  same  age ;  Hotspur  is  the 
of  heroic,  Henry  of  dissolute,  youth  ;  the  one  is  a  father's  pride,  the 
a  father's  disgrace.  Again,  what  are  the  pi*oaaic  facts  1  Priuoe  Hemy 
born  August  1 387 ;  his  father,  Henry  Bolingbroke,  was  born  April 
►6,  and  Hotspur  was  bora  in  the  October  of  the  same  year.     So  that 
the  **diTine  William  "  talks  of  "  our  children  "  lying  in  their  *'  cradle 
one  of  tliose  bairns  muat  have  at  least  been  in  a  very  uncomfort- 
position,  considering  that  he  was  a  bouncing  young  man  of  one-and- 
ity  1    llip  "  night-tripping  "  fairj^  could  hardly  have  effected  such  an 
without  discovery;  it  may  be  a  wise  Bon  that  knows  his  own 
r,  but  it  must  have  been  a  very  foolish  parent  indeed  who,  ti  uder  those 
ices,  fiiiJed  to  recognifie  his  own  offspring.   And  pray  what  had 
unhappy  subject  of  Shakesperian  diatribe  done  to  cause  the  author  of 
being  to  mourn  hm  birth  ?    We  know  nothing  of  the  '*  Boar's  Head," 
;heap,  and  the  rest  of  it ;  all  we  know  and  all  that  histoiy  teaches 
la,  that  at  this  very  time  whea  Henry  IV.  is  made  to  lament  the 
>iiung8  of  hia  son,  that  very  son  waa  scouring  Glendower's  country 
winning  golden  opinions  as  the  Lord  Deputy  of  Wales.    He  was  not 
ing  Ids  substance  upon  dissolute  companions,  but,  on  the  contraiy, 
see  &om  his  letters  to  the  council,  he  was  pawning  his  jewels  and 
lelting  his  plate  to  pay  the  arrears  of  his  troops.     But  que  voulez-vous  f 
you  have  imtigLoation,  you  must  use  it. 
On  the  I'evolt  of  the  Percies,  Henry,  who  was  then  in  command 
the   Welsh  borders,  formed  a  junction  with   his  father,  and   was 
it  at  the  ''sorry  battle  of  Shrewsbury."    Here  he  behaved  himself 
the  lion-hearted  courage  which  was  afterwards  so  eminently  his 
iteristic.     Though  wounded  in  the  face  by  an  arrow,  ho  refused 
be  led  to  the  rear.     *'  My  lords,"  he  cried,  "far  be  from  me  such 
as  thai,  like  a  jwltroon,  I  should  stain  my  noviciate  in  arms  by 
it  I     If  the  prince  Hies,  who  will  wait  to  end  the  battle  1     Believe 
t,  to  be  carried  back  before  victory  would  be  to  me  peri>etual  death  I 
kd  on,  I  implore  you,  to  the  very  faco  of  the  foe.     I  may  not  say  to 
friends,  *  Go  ye  on  first  to  the  fi^ht.'     Be  it  mine  to  say,  *  Follow 
le,  my  friends/ "     The  personal  conflict  Ijetween  Henry  and  Hotspur, 
rhich  is  told  with  such  tlramatic  effect  by  our  great  bard,  hiis  no  exist- 
ic©  in  fact.     Hotspur  fell  by  an  unknown  hand,  and  his  death  was  the 
d  for  the  flight  and  utter  collapse  of  hi  a  followers.     This  i*eljellion 
-which  Imd  been  inspired  by  the  very  man  whom  Shak^peare  makes  the 
ing  wish  had  been  substituted  for  his  own  aon^now  completely  crushed 
the   victory  at   Shrewsburj^  the  Prince  of  Wales  returned  to  his 
quarters  to  check  the  movements  of  the  temble  Glenduwer,  who 
now  being  assisted  by  the  French.     The  rebel  Welsh  were  carrying 
all  before  them,  ravaging  the  countiy,  killing  the  inhabitants,  and  sur- 
mounting all  obatacloa,  while  the  royal  troops  lacked  supplies,  reinforce- 
ments, and  money.     The  letters  of  the  prince  describe  the  sitiiatifju  of 
aflkira,     "  The  Welsh"  he  writes,  or  the  tutor  wbo  waa  V\1ii\i\m  ^xWieft, 
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*'  have  made  a  daaoent  on  Herefordshir©,  btiming  and  deetroyiag 
the  ooiinty,  with  very  great  force,  and  with  a  supply  €f  proTiaaos 
fifteen  days.  And  true  it  is  that  they  have  burnt  and  made  twt 
havoc  on  the  borders  of  the  said  county ;  but,  since  my  arrival  in 
parts,  I  have  heard  of  no  further  damage  frofm  them,  God  be 
....  I  vriU  do  all  I  possibly  can  to  resist  the  rebels,  and  aave  the 
lisb  country  t<j  the  utmost  of  my  little  power,  as  God  shall 
grao<^  ;  ever  trusting  in  yoiir  high  Majestj'  to  i^member  my  poor 
and  that  I  have  not  the  means  of  continuing  here  without  the 
of  some  other  measures  for  my  maintenance,  and  thai  the  expenses 
insupportable  to  me/'  Tlie  Wekh,  furnished  with  men  and 
from  F'rance,  declined  to  \ye  intimidated,  and  the  condition  of  the 
became  grave.  •*  We  imploro  yon,"  writes  this  *  unthrifty  sou,* 
make  wme  ordinance  for  us  in  time,  assured  that  we  have  nothing 
which  we  can  support  ourselves  here,  except  that  we  have  pawned 
little  plate  and  jewels,  and  raised  money  from  them,  and  with  tbiftt  i« 
sliall  be  able  to  remain  only  a  short  time.  And  after  that^  unless  yw 
make  [irovision  for  us,  we  shall  be  com|jelled  to  depart  "wdth  disgrace  tad 
mischief,  and  the  country  will  be  utterly  deetroyed,  which  God  forbid  1' 
This  request  was  only  half  attended  to  j  the  king,  what  with  the  I^' 
lardfl,  the  Scotch,  and  the  agitation  created  by  Northumberland,  hftdtoo 
much  upon  his  hands  to  devote  his  whole  time  and  snbttanoe  to  efifeduAll; 
crushing  Glendower;  and,  as  we  know,  the  Welsh  leader  continued  to 
make  himself  singularly  disagreeable  for  some  years  after  the  death  d 
Henry  IV. 

So  far  a*  we  can  gather  fmm  the  sctxnty  notices  of  the  prince  reooid«d 
by  history,  the  young  heir-apfiarent  sj^eut  the  next  few  years  partly  in  hi* 
cominan<l  in  Walas,  and  partly  in  London.   Princes  are  but  mortal  meHi 
and  an  their  lofty  station  subjects  them   to  greater  temptations  tlaii 
ordinaiy  individiialst  moi-e  allowance  shotdd  be  made  for  their  shorts 
comings ;  we  should  remember  not  only  how  they  fall,  but  also  how 
much  they  most  have  to  resist.    It  is  not  my  object  here  to  endeavour 
portray  Prince  Henry  as  the  most  immaculate  of  youths,  and  the  type 
juvenile  purity  in  thought  or  action.  He  may  have  led  the  usual  life  of 
claa.s  iitid  airrc,  or  ho  may  have  not ;  we  possess  no  direct  evidence  upon 
the  subject.     WTiat  evidence  we  can  collect  is,  however,  entirely  in  t 
favour  of  the  prince,  and  utterly  opposed  to  the  Shakesperian  view  of  hii 
having  been  a  loose  tavern-haunting  young  cad  before  he  was  called  to  the 
throne.  His  courage  was  liigh,  his  instincts  manly,  and  on  the  few  public 
occasions  when  he  had  to  jiFsort  bis  position,  his  seuKo  of  dignity  and 
self-res|>ect  was  very  conspicuous ;  lads  of  such  a  tompemmentare  seldom 
given  tvO  low  revelnes.  At  all  events,  we  have  the  following  tentimoDy  to 
his  conduct  when  he  was  a  young  man  of  nineteen.  Early  in  the  sitiiinici^ 
of  HOC,  the  Kolla  of  Parliament  record  a  memorable  address  made  hy 
the  Speaker  to  the  king;  seated  on  his  royal  throne.     This  penwoafB 
John  Tibetot,  and  in  t\ve  ootu:s«,  ot\^%  <««*»«(&  \»  cwoamends  "thd 
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BMencies  and  virtues  "  which  habitually  dwell  in  the  person  of 
b;  he  hiudfi  hia  "  hutnility  aod  obedience  "to  his  father,  **so 
e  can  be  no  person  of  any  degree  whatever  who  entertaina  or 
)re  honoiu'  and  revei^nce  of  humbleness  and  obedience  to  his 
in  he  shows  in  his  honourable  person;**  he  admits  the  "good 
I  courage  "  with  which  hia  lloyal  Highness  has  been  endowed, 
ff  both  he  and  t!if  nation  have  such  perfect  confidence  in  the 
aad  discretion  of  the  prince,  that  liis  Majesty  is  prayed  by  the 
p  have  him  legally  acknowledged  as  the  heir-appai^nt  to  the 
Bjid  Henry  been  the  boon  companion  of  sots,  the  frequenter  of 
I  the  openly  profligate  son  of  historical  comedy,  the  Speaker, 
•ervile  as  was  the  toadyism  of  those  days,  would  hardly  have 
him  in  such  complimentary  termg.  Yet  at  the  very  time  that 
BIdIs  this  parliamentary  pi*aise,  Shakspeare,  not  troubling  him- 
^  premises  and  authorities,  is  making  King  Henry  bitterly 
iwn  for  his  vulgar  debaucheries  *  : — 

I  know  not  whethor  God  mil  have  it  so. 
For  flome  displeasing  serrico  I  lutve  done, 

^Thll^,  in  his  Bwrdt  doom,  out  of  ray  blood 
He  Lreedb*  rereogement  aod  a  scourge  for  me. 
But  thou  doHt»  in  thy  pmi&tigeH  of  life, 
]V!iiko  me  bfliovn  that  thou  art  only  nmrked 
For  Th<*  hot  vengeancfl  and  tho  rod  of  hcaTen, 
To  piiniah  my  mistrfadiogs.     Tell  rae  viae, 
Could  auch  iuordinato  And  lour  desirob. 
Such  barren,  base,  gnch  lewd,  aach^meau  attomptB^ 
Bach  barroD  ploii«af«a,  rude  ■ocietjr, 
Am  thoa  art  matched  withal  and  grafted  to, 
Accompao^  the  greatness  of  thy  hlood, 
And  hold  their  IotcI  with  thy  princplyjheart  ? 
Thy  place  ia  council  thou  bast  rudely  loaf, 
Which  by  thy  younger  brother  it  supplied; 
Aad  art  almost  an  alien  to  the  heart  a 
Of  all  the  court  and  iirinces  of  my  blood. 

link,  however,  we  can  understand  how  the  bard  has  gone  so 
astray  in  his  facta.  When  William  Cobbett  was  attacked  by 
opjwnent  as  to  the  accumcy  of  his  statement**,  he  was  wont  to 
adversary  of  having  the  wrong  sow  by  the  ear  ;  so  in  this  case 
sctiae  Shakeepeare  of  Imving^  the  wi-ougsow  by  the  ear.  Among 
iteamts  conferred  by  the  king  upon  hi-s  son  were  those  of  the 

tCalaiB,  and  the  Presidency  of  the  C'ovmciL  At  the  same 
vanoed  Henry  to  these  posts,  he  ga^'e  him  his  own  house, 
dharbour,  which  was  near  Easfccheap.  1 1  Here  the  prince  fra- 
oided,  and  here  he  held  his  council.  It  also  appears,  according 
that  the  brothers  of  Henry,  the  Piinces  Thomas  and  John,  no 
Iflt  on  a  Tijsit  to  Coldharbour,  MtUied  forth  into  Eastcheap  late 
^  when  they  had  supped  freely  (the  mediieval  equivalent  for 
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'*  having  dined  "),  and  got  into  a  brawl  with  the  townsmen ;  thfi  b 
was  brougYit  before  the  Chief  Justice  William  Gasooigne,  and  tlusi 
up  to  the  king,  who  at  once  quaahed  it.     From  this  simple  fad  i 
we  trace  the  workings  and  distortions  of  the  poetical  imaginatioQl 
harbour  is  hard  by  Eastcheap,  in  Eastcheap  is  a  well-kBOwnlMitalj( 
this  hoatel  numerous  brawls  arise ;  two  sons  of  the  king  wer 
gaged  in  a  city  brawl,  th^efore  so  was  the  heir-apparenti  then&Ml 
was  a  frequent   visitor  at  the  Boar's  Head,  and  therefore  be  ipenl  1 
youth  in  riotous  living  and  all  uncleanness  I     It  is  true  the  premuai 
Bomewbat  shaky,  and  the  deductions  rather  jumped  at,  but,  us  we  wi] 
before,  of  what  service  is  imagination  unless  you  use  it  I 

Nor  is  the  venemble  story  of  the  prince  and  the  Chief  Justice*' 
more  to  be  credited  than  the  rest  of  the  Shakesperian  statemeato « 
ceniing  madcap  Harry  i  From  the  well-fumisbed  armoury  of 
Tyler,  who  in  his  now  scarce  book  has  carefully  examined  the  evW 
upon  this  subject,  let  ua  select  a  few  arrows  to  let  fly  at  tli' 
It  is  said  that  a  favoui'ite  servant  of  the  prince  had  beei 
for  felony,  and  was  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  the  King's  Bench  to  tuiel 
trial.  Indignant  at  such  ti*eatment  being  passed  upon  one  of  his 
hold,  Henry  came  down  in  hot  ha^te  to  Westminster,  where  the 
soner  was  standing  fettered  at  the  bar,  and  commanded  the  Lord 
Jtistice  at  once  to  give  orders  to  have  the  man  **  ungyved  and  set  I 
liberty."  With  all  dignity,  yet  with  all  reverence,  the  Lord 
Justice  **  exhorted  the  prince  to  be  contentefl  that  his  servant  mi^i 
ordered  according  to  the  ancient  laws  of  this  realm  ;  or,  if  he  would 
him  saved  from  the  rigour  of  the  laws,  that  he  should  obtain,  'd\ 
might,  from  the  king  his  father  his  gracious  pardon,  whereby  no  la^ 
justice  should  lie  derogate."  This  suggestion  the  prince  decline 
accept ;  and,  rushing  to  the  dock,  began  of  his  own  accord  to  aetj 
accused  menial  fi-ee.  Sternly  the  judge  commanded  the  young  mi 
desist  from  bis  attempt  and  quit  the  court,  but  in  vain.  Henry 
chafed  and  in  a  terrible  manner  "  turned  upon  the  Bench  and  mi 
if  he  would  attack  the  repre^ntative  of  the  law  himself.  The  jad|g 
never  6inche<l,  but,  bending  forward,  and  raising  his  hand  in  mei 
said :  "  Sir,  remember  youi*sel£  I  keep  here  the  place  of  the  king 
sovereign  lord  and  father,  to  whom  ye  owe  double  obedience 
eftsoons  in  his  name  I  charge  you  dedst  of  your  wilfulness  and  unlai 
enterprise,  and  from  henceforth  give  good  example  to  thoee  which 
after  shall  be  your  proper  subjects.  And  now,  for  your  contempt 
disobedience,  go  you  to  the  prison  of  King's  Bench,  wbereunto  I  coi 
you ;  and  remain  ye  there  prisoner  until  the  pleasure  of  the  king 
&ther  be  fui-ther  known."  Abashed,  the  prince  withdrew,  and  wi 
gaol  as  he  bad  been  commanded.  When  the  news  reached  the 
raised  his  eyes  towards  He^iven,  and  in  the  presence  of  his  court  excLdmed 
"  O  merciful  God,  how  much  ara  I  above  other  men  bound  to  your 
£mte  goodneee,  specially  Ibat  ^ft  \\a.\\5  ^ven  me  a  judge  who 
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miikister  justioe,  and  also  a  son  who  can  euflfer  semblably  and  obey 
!"    Every  reader  of  Sliakespeare  knows  what  dramatic  capital 
poet  m«k©8  out  of  this  incident. 

Upon  what  authority  doea  this  story  rest?  It  is  not  mentioned  or 
luded  to  in  the  chronicle  of  any  contempomry,  or  in  the  parchments  of 
public  recotxls.  If  such  an  event  ever  occurred,  it  would  have  been 
forth  upon  the  membranes  of  our  Close  or  Patent  Holls,  but  those 
rments  are  silent  upon  the  subject.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  inci- 
it  is  not  even  mentioned  until  Henry  VIII.  had  been  seated  upon  the 
me  some  twenty  yeai-g,  nearly  a  centmrj"  and  a  half  after  the  occur- 
is  said  to  have  taken  place.  In  1534,  one  Sir  Thomas  Elyot  wrote 
book  entitled  The  (?ot?er?i^r,  which  he  dedicatod  to  the  king,  and  in 
ich  he  narrates  the  story  of  "  madcap  Harry  and  the  old  jndge,"  very 
^b  as  I  have  told  it  He  gives  no  authority  for  his  facta,  he  does  not 
a  aingle  reference  to  any  contemporary  evidence,  yet  eompilers, 
Itb  the  credulity  of  their  class,  have  accepted  his  statements  as  gospel, 
have  transfeiTed  the  anecdote  to  their  pagea  one  afl-cr  the  other 
ilhout  a  moment's  hesitation  or  examination.  tSii*  John  Hawkins 
lt«B  it  in  his  Pleas  of  the  Croum  ;  Hall  quotes  it  and  embellishes  it  by 
ig  the  prince  strike  the  Chief  Justice  **  with  his  fist  on  his  face ;  " 
iro  follows  snit;  Hume,  who  candidly  admitted  that  he  "  found 
der  to  consult  printed  books  than  to  spend  my  time  over  manu- 
Ipts,"  copies  from  Hall ;  and  so  the  ball  keeps  rolling,  and  thus  history 
wi'itten.  No  wonder  Sir  Robert  Walpole  said,  **  Bead  me  anything 
history,  for  that  I  know  is  full  of  lies  ! "  Such  a  startling  fact  as 
committal  of  the  heir-apparent  to  prison  would  hardly  have  escaped 
le  biographers  of  the  prince  who  live^l  a  century  nearer  his  time  than 
lyot.  Yet  Elmhani,  Livius^  Otterbonrne,  Hardyng,  Walsirigham,  and 
rest,  who  record  the  pettiest  events  in  the  young  man's  life,  are  all 
lent  upon  this  grave  matter.  The  story  resi«*j  and  rests  alone,  upon 
le  authority  of  Sir  Thomas  Elyot ;  and  since  Sir  Thomas  has  contented 
limself  with  desci*ibing  this  all-important  incident  without  eondescend- 
to  give  a  single  reference  to  justify  his  assertion,  we  cannot  be  con- 
lered  as  foolishly  incredulous  in  declining  to  place  any  faith  whatever 
his  statement.  On  the  accession  of  Henry  V.,  Chief  Justice  Gas- 
le  was  not  confirme<l  in  his  post,  but  was  succeeded  on  the  bench  by 
inkford.  From  this  fact  ihe  raalignei:s  of  the  prince  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  new  king,  mindful  of  the  insult  passed  upon  him 
when  heir-apparent,  took  the  first  opportunity  of  revenging  himself  by 
diamis^g  the  judge,  Tliere  are  no  grounds  for  this  suggeetion.  Gas- 
eolgne  had  been  Chief  Justice  for  the  last  twelve  years— an  unusually 
long  period  in  those  days — an<l  it  is  not  mireasonable  to  suppose  that 
ill-healthy  or  a  natural  wish  for  retirement,  had  more  to  do  with  his 
withdrawal  from  the  King's  Berch  than  the  resentment  of  his  sovereign. 
That  the  king  entertained  no  ill-will  to  the  late  judge  is  conclusively 
proved  by  the  following  warrant  among  the  p\ib\\c  Tecordft,    TSoit  Qtk. 
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Noveml)er  28,  1414,  the  very  year  after  the  retirement  of  the  lluef 
Justice,  we  find  thi.s  grant  from  Henry  Y. :  **  to  our  dear  iind  ^■ 
beloved  Willisim  Ga-scoigne  an  allowance  of  four  buck^  and  does 
tbe   forest  of  Pontefract  for  the   term   of  his  life."      GAseoigi 
December  I7»  1419,  and  not,  as  haa  been  generally  8appo6ed« 
cember  17,  1413. 

We  have  but  one  more  charge  to  investigate  aa  to  tJie  antecedents  of  t 
much  calumniated  royal  youth.    Every  student  of  Sbakspeare : 
the  fine  passages  in  the  "  chamber  scene/'  *  when  Henry  the  kdngi 
his  deathbed,  and  the  young  prince^  in  a  hurry  to  claim  his  new  honoor^ 
triiea  on  theci-own  before  the  due  moment  haa  arriyed,  and  is  upl 
by  his  munbund  parent  for  this  indecent  haste.     Historians  and^ 
palei-s,  leasing  their  labours  upon  this  incident,  have  narrated  in  tier' 
pages  that  <Uiriu^  the  latter  years  of  King  Henry  IV.'s  reign  Uiot, 
was  a  feud  between  »ir&  and  son,  the  »on  desiring  to  get  the  pover 
the  crown  into  hi^  own  htuids,  and  being  guilty  of  gross  insubordimtkt] 
to  his  father.     We  have  no  evidence,  beyond  the  **  heedless  rhetoric' 
of  compilers,  who  follow  one  another  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  the  lfio41 
credulous  of  the  lot  being  the  liell- wether,  for  this  estrangemenL    Ui 
the  menibmnes  of  the   public   records   of  the  realm  we  find 
to  justify  the  aasertions  that  there  were  jealousies  between  the  pi 
and  the  raemljers  of  Ida  family,  that  the  king  was  alienated  from 
and,  finally,  that  the  monarch  liecame  so  jealous  of  the  prince's  poj 
with   the  iJeople,  that  he  ended  by  excluding  the  young  man  altogetb< 
from  the  aflaira  of  government.     On  the  contrary',  all  the  evidence 
possiiBS  goes  to  prove  that  father  and  son  were  on  the  most 
terms ;  that  in  the  act«  of  council  the  name  of  the  prinoe  was  atwaj 
associated  with  that  of  the  king,  that  what  the  prince  suggested  'vn 
approved  of  by  Im  parent,  aiid  that  on  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  his  last 
bom's  were  cheered  by  the  devotion  and  affection  of  his  son.     In  tlM 
king's  will  wo  tind  him  writing  of  the  priuce— the  prince  who  had  been 
so  wilful  lyid  disoinierly,  and  who  was  so  greedUy  eager  to  come  into  his 
kingdom  ! — as  follows  :  "And  for  to  execute  this  testament  well  and 
truly,  yor  ///e  (freat  tnut  that  I  have  of  my  son  tJte  prinoe,  I  ordain  and 
make  him  my  executor  of  my  testament  aforesaid,  calling  to  him,"  <S:c 
Year  after  yeai',  fmrn  the  very  date  when  the  prinoe  was  first  appointeM 
to  office,  down  to  the  time  of  the  king's  death,  we  come  across  entrierf' 
upon  the  rolls  of  the  kingdom  pitjving  that  the  son  was  in  council  with 
his  father,  and  enjoyed  his  confidence   and  affection.       These  entries, 
though  few  in  number,  are  new  i  and,  as  they  have  been  hunted  up  by 
me  with  aome  little  tmuble,  their  insertion  here  may  not  be  out  of  place* 
At   least    they  prove  that  the  king  and  the  heir-apparent  were 
estiangotl  from  each  other  : — 

Novembor  18,  1409,     Gract  to  Ueury,  Prince  of  Wales,  of  500  mftrks  yearly  fof 
tho  ctt»totly  of  Bdmund,  Earl  of  Miticli,  and  hia  brother. 
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18,  1410.  Grant  to  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  of  the  house  called  Coldher- 
dharboor),  in  the  city  of  London. 

18, 1410.  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  appointed  Captain  of  Calais,  vice  John, 
merset,  deceased. 
23,  1410.    The  king's  officers  and  subjects  ordered  to  obey  the  Prince  of 
ZTaptain  of  Calais. 

0,  1411.  Appointment  of  the  Captain  of  Calais  as  conservator  of  the  trace 
ungland  and  Burgundy  for  the  security  of  the  merchants  of  England  and 

,  1412.  Mandate  from  the  king  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Constable  of 
Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  to  summon  the  barons  of  the  ports  to  provide 

)  of  ships. 
11,  1412.    The  king  orders  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  publish  the  truce  vith 

2,  1412.  Appointment  of  the  prince  as  one  of  the  conservators  of  the  truce 
iers. 

V.  expired  March  20,  1413.  Thus  from  1409  to  within  a  few 
of  the  king's  death,  we  find  the  prince  associated  with  his 

affairs  of  goyemment,  and  holding  communication  with  him  as 
le  representatives  of  the  Crown. 

'6  a  dog  a  bad  name,  and  you  may  as  lief  hang  him,"  is  the 
which  not  inaptly  describes  the  youthful  character  of  this  prince. 
if  Monmouth  has  the  bad  name  of  history  as  being  the  wildest 
b  dissipated  of  royal  youths,  and  therefore,  untU  he  succeeds  to 
ne,  everything  that  is  adverse  to  his  favour  may  be  credited. 
sr  carefully  investigating  his  career,  both  when  he  was  heir- 

and  when  he  was  sovereign,  we  have  little  hesitation  in  assert- 
he  was  as  discreet  and  unimpeachable  in  his  conduct  as  a  prince, 
>ved  himself  wise  and  blameless  when  called  to  the  throne.  On 
dde  we  have  evidence  that  cannot  be  disputed  as  to  his  character, 
1  the  other  we  have  but  the  malice  of  hearsay  and  the  situations 
i  by  the  dramatic  poet. 

ALEX.  CHARLES  EWALD. 
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0  FOR  the  gift  to  rise  in  full  degree, 

Not  like  the  showy  fungus  of  a  night, 
But  fed  with  soft  delays,  a  branching  tree ! 

Where  now  Olympia  struggles  to  the  light 

All  ruin,  a  sacred  city  long  profaned, 
Pausanias  found  amid  the  shining  flight 

Of  brilliant  statues,  all  unspecked,  unstained, 

One  hewed  about  the  face,  and  marred  with  mire, 
Still  standing  as  by  right,  but  deep  disdained; 

And  when  the  curious  wanderer  would  inquire 

Whose  beauteous  antique  shape  was  soiled  and  shamec 
None  there  could  tell  save  one  white-bearded  sire, 

Who  answered  :  **  This  was  one  who,  never  tamed. 
With  his  swift  thews  won  race  on  flashing  race. 
Lightly;  Timasitheos  was  he  named, 

''  The  Delphian,  and  from  Phoebus  so  much  grace 

He  had,  that  all  the  Arcadian  world  extolled 
His  manhood  and  the  glory  of  his  face; 

"And  from  the  lips  of  Stesichorus  rolled 

Madness  of  song,  praising  his  brazen  feet. 
And  tight  curls  closing  like  the  marigold; 

"And  Argive  Ageladas,  as  was  meet, 

Master  of  Pheidias,  sculptured  him,  and  set 
His  statue  in  the  ranks  of  strong  and  fleet; 

"And  three  times  at  the  Pythian  games  he  met 

The  athletes  in  the  sinewy  lists,  and  won, 
And  throngh  the  dewj  etet^^a  waii  tsx»^<;s<«%  ^«t^ 
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**Went  singing,  crowned  from  the  pancration, 

To  Delphi,  in  a  long  procession  borne, 
And  met  with  songs,  his  city's  dearest  son." 

"Then  why,*'  Pansanias  cried,  ''this  mien  forlorn, 

These  injured  garments,  this  dishonoured  head. 
Of  all  its  light  and  carven  beauty  shorn  1 " 

To  whom  the  old  indiffei-ent  grey-beard  said : 

"'Twas  long  ago,  before  my  grandsii-es'  days. 
And  he  who  knew  our  history  best  is  dead. 

"  But  see  this  dim  and  grey  inscription  says  : — 

*  Timasitheos,  traitor  to  the  state, 
Lift  up  with  pride  and  &llen  on  godless  ways, 

'"By  his  fond  physical  strength  intoxicate, 
Plotted  with  Kylon,  and  so  meanly  fell. 
Unstable,  and  the  prey  of  envious  fate.' " 

Too  soon,  too  much  adored  1    Ah!  much  too  well 
He  cleft  the  winds  and  left  the  world  behind  I 
Too  fatal  all  the  shapely  miracle 

Of  his  great  limbs  in  fiiultless  form  combined ! 

Better,  ah !  better  far  to  have  been  less  swift, 
More  kindred  to  the  earth,  less  to  the  wind ! 

For  the  gods  hate  not  excellence,  but  lift 

The  strong  soul  slowly  on  a  great  endeavour, 
And  grace  their  own  beloved,  gift  by  gift, 

And  with  their  sleepless  eyes  have  wit  to  sever 

Man's  lawful  joy  in  power  from  piide  of  power, 
And  hover  round  the  loyal  soul  for  ever; 

But  the  hot  insolent  head  they  hold  one  hour 

High  over  the  ranks  of  men,  then  dash  it  down, 
And  laugh  to  see  it  kiss  the  dust  and  cower. 

Let  others  leap  straight  to  the  forest-crown  I 

Slow  growth,  cool  saps  and  temperate  airs  for  me, 
And  strength  to  stand  when  all  the  woods  are  brown. 
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Lkjht  marvellously  soft  yet  penetrating;  eveiywheredifiiised;  everywbail 
reflected  without  radiance  ;  poure<I  fix>m  the  mcK>n,  high  above  our  bedi| 
in   a   E;ky   tinted   Uirough  all  shades  and  modulations   of  blue, 
turquoise  on  the  horizon  to  opaque  sapphire  at  the  zenith — dokti 
— (It  isdiflScult  to  use  the  work  colour  for  this  scene,  without  si 
an   exaggeration.     The   blue  is   almost   indefinable,   yet  felt     Bot 
possible,  the  tottd  effect  of  the  night  landscape  should  be  rent 
careful  exclusion  of  tints  from  the  word-palette.     The  art  of  the 
h  more  needed  than  that  of  the  |minter.) — Heaven  overhead  is  set 
stars,  shooting    intensely,    smouldering   with   dull    red    in    Ald< 
sparkling  diiimond dike  in  Sirius,  changing  from  oi'ango  to  crimsoa: 
green  in  the  swai^t  fire  of  yonder  double  star.     On  the  snow  tliis  mooft*! 
light  falls  tenderly,  not  in  hard  white  light  and  strong  black  Hhivdfl»ij 
but  in  tones  of  cream  and  ivory,  rounding  the  curves  of  drift, 
mountain  peaks  alone  glisten   as   though   they   were   built   of  silwj 
burnished  by  an  agate.     Far  away  they  rise  diminished  in  statm'e  bjj 
the  all-pervading  dimness  of  bright  lights  that  erases  the  distinctions  i 
daytime.     On  the  path  before  our  feet  lie  crystals  of  many  hua» 
splinters  of  a  thousand  gems.     In  the  w<:>od  there  are  caverns  of  * 
nees,  alternating  with  Kpacos  of  atar-twinklad  sky,  or  windows  o{ 
between  russet  stems  and  solid  branches  for  the  mocwoy   sheen, 
green  of  the  pinei*  ia  felt,  filthough  invisible,  so  soft  in  substance  that 
seems  less  Like  velvet   than  some   mateiialised  depth  of  dark  g:^ 
shadow. 

XL 

Snow  falling  noiseleas  and  unseen.  One  only  knows  that  it  is  falling 
by  the  blinking  of  our  eyes,  as  the  flakes  settle  on  their  lids  and  melt. 
The  cottage  windows  shine  i-ed;  and  moving  lanterns  of  belated  waj* 
farers  define  the  void  around  them.  Yet  the  night  is  far  from  dark. 
The  forests  and  the  mountain  bulk  Ijeyond  the  valley  loom  soflly  Urge 
and  just  diBtinguishable  through  a  pearly  haze.  The  path  is  purest 
trackless  whiteness,  almost  rlasoiling  though  it  has  no  light  This  m 
what  Dante  felt  when  he  reached  the  lunar  sphere : 

PaPQva  a  me,  cho  ui^be  ne  copnsse 
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king  siletit)  witb  insensible  footfall  ^  slowly,  for  tLo  kuow  is  deep 
e  otir  ankles^  yve  wonder  what  the  world  would  bo  like  if  this  were 
Could  the  human  nice  be  accHmiifcised  to  this  monotouy,  we  say, 
emotion  wouh!  l>e  rarer,  yet  jnoi'e  poignant,  suapendoil  brooding 
«lf,  and  wakening  by  flashes  to  a  quintessential  mood.  Then 
dmuges,  and  the  thought  occurs  that  even  so  must  be  a  planet, 
wholly  made,  nor  called  to  take  her  place  among  the  aiflterhood 
^t  and  song. 

III. 

hinset  was  fading  out  upon  the  Ebaetikon  and  still  reflected  from 
Seehom  on  the  kke,  w^hen  we  entered  the  gorge  of  the  Fluela — 
pines  on  either  hand,  u  mounting  drift  of  snow  in  front,  and  faint 

paling  from  rose  to  satfron,  far  aljove,  beyond.     Tlioro  waa  no 

but  a  tinkling  stream  and  the  continual  jingle  of  our  sledge-liella. 
drove  at  a  foot's  pace,  our  horse  finding  his  own  path.  When  we 
the  forest,  the  light  had  all  gone  except  for  some  almost  impercci>- 
touches  of  primrose  on  the  eastern  horas.  It  wa«  a  moonless 
^t,  but  the  sky  was  alive  with  stiii-s,  and  now  and  then  one  fell. 
last  house  in  the  valley  was  soon  passed*  and  we  entered  tlioso  bleak 
^  where  the  wind,  fine,  noiseless,  penetrating  like  an  edgo  of  steel, 

slantwise  on  us  from  the  north.  As  we  rose,  the  stars  to  west 
led  far  beneath  us,  and  the  Great  Bear  spi^awleil  upon  the  ridges  of 
lower  hillH  outspi-ead.  We  kept  slowly  moving  onwai'd,  upward, 
what  seemed  like  a  thin  impalpable  mist,  but  was  immeasurable 
Sts  of  snow.  The  last  cembras  were  left  behind,  immoveable  upon 
granite  boulders  on  our  right.  We  entei-ed  a  formless  and  mi- 
Bwed  sea  of  greynese,  from  which  there  rose  dim  mountiiji  flanks  that 
themselves  in  air*  Up,  ever  up»  and  still  below  us  westward  sank 
jitaTB.  We  were  now  7,500  feet  above  sea- level,  and  the  December 
t  was  rigid  with  intensity  of  frost.     The  cold,  amJ  movement,  and 

ty  of  space  drowsed  every  sense. 

IV. 

The  memory  of  things  seen  and  done  in  moonlight  is  like  the 
ory  of  dreams.     It  is  as  a  dream  that  I  recall  the  night  of  our 

pggining  to  Kloaters — -though  it  was  full  enougli  of  active  energy. 
moon  was  in  her  second  quarter,  slightly  filmed  with  very  high 
clouds,  that  disappeared  as  night  advanced,  leaving  the  sky  and 
I  in  all  their  lustre.  A  sharp  fi-ost,  sinking  to  three  degrees  above 
Fahrenheit,  with  a  fine  pure  wind,  such  wind  as  her©  they  call  **  the 
Eitain  breath."  We  drove  to  Wolfgang  in  a  two-horse  sledge,  four  of  us 
e,  and  our  two  Christians  on  the  box.  Up  thei'e,  where  the  Alps  of 
descend  to  join  the  Lakehora  Alps,  above  the  Wolfswalk,  there  is 

Itirld  of  whitenesa^frozen  ridges,  engraved  like  cameos  of  aerial  ony^ 
the  darkf  etar-tremulous  sky;  sculptured  butttoesea  ot  ^Tio^,< 
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closing  hollows  filled  with  dmpbaiious  shadow,  and  sweeping  alod  bu>  tk 
iiplimd  fields  of  piire  clear  drift.   Tlien  came  the  swift  descent,  the  pk 
into  the  pines,  moon- silvered  on  their  fix)6ted  tops*     The  butulitj 
8pr\ice  that  cltmb  those  hills,  deHued  the  dazzling  snow  6x3m  vhidil 
sprang  liko  the  black  tufts  upon  an   ermine   robe.     At  the  propi] 
moment  we  left  our  pledge,  and  the  big  Christian  took  his  reiaii  in 
to  follow  U3.     Fura  and  f^reat-coat^  were  abandoned.     Each  stood  fo 
tightly    iiccouti"*»cl,    i,vith    short   coiit»   and    clinging^  cap,  and  g&it 
legs  for  the  toboggin.     Off  we  started  in  Ene,  with  but  brief  ini 
between,  at  firj?t  slowly,  then  glidingly,  and  when  the  impetoi; 
guned,   with    darting,   bounding,   almost   sayage    swi 
round  coruei-s,  cutting  the  hard  snow-pjith  with  keen  nmoen,  w 
the  deep  rutSj  trusting  to  chance,  ticking  advantiige  of  BmooUi 
till  the  rush   and  swing  and   downwartl   Bwoop    biecame  me 
Space  was  devoui*ed.     Into  the  massy  shadows  of  the  forest,  wl 
pinea  joined  OTerhead,  we  pierceil  without  &  sound,  and  felt  far 
than  saw  the  great  i-ocks  with  theii-  icicles;  and  out  again, 
into  moonlight^   met  the  valley  spread   Ijeneath   our   feet,  the 
peaks  of  the  SihTetta  and  the  vast  l)lue  sky.     On,  on,  bunying, 
not,  the  woods  and  hills   rushed  by.     Cr^'st&ls   upon   the  snow- 
glittered  to  the  Btars.     Our  souls  would  fain  have  stayed  to  drink 
mai-vols  of  the  moon- world ;  but  our   limbs   refused.      The  mi^ 
movement  was  upon  us,  and  eight  minutes  swallowed  the  varying  ii 
pressions  of  two   musical    miles.     The   village   lights   drew   aeftr  tnj' 
nearer  ;  then  the  sombre  village  huts ;  and  soon  the  speed  grew  le&4j  and 
soon  we  glided  to  our  rest  int4}  the  sleeping  village  street 
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It  was  just  past  midnight.  The  moon  had  fallen  to  the 
horns.  Orion's  belt  lay  bar- like  on  the  opening  of  the  pofis,  and 
shot  flame  on  the  Seehom.  A  more  crystalline  night,  more  full 
fulgent  stars,  was  never  seen,  stars  evei-ywhere,  but  mostly  scattered] 
large  simrkles  on  the  snow.  Big  Chi^stian  went  in  front,  i\ 
toboggins  by  theii*  strings,  as  Gulliver,  in  some  old  wood-cut,  drew 
fleets  of  Lilliput,  Tluoiigh  the  brown  wood-chalets  of  Selfrangr,  op ^ 
the  undulating  meadows,  where  the  Know  slept  pure  and  crisp,  he  led 
There  we  sjit  awhile  and  dmnk  the  clear  air,  cooled  to  zero,  but  inn( 
and  mild  as  mother  nature's  milk.  Then  in  an  instant^  down,  dowQ 
through  the  hamlet,  with  its  chalets,  stabl&s,  pum|)s,  and  logs,  the 
slumbrous  hamiet,  where  one  dog  barked,  and  darkness  dwelt  upon  the 
path  of  ice,  down  with  the  tempest  of  a  dreadful  speed,  that  shot  eadi 
rider  upward  in  the  aii*,  and  made  the  frame  of  the  toboggin  tremble- 
down  over  hillocks  of  hard  frozen  snow,  daahing  and  bounding,  to  the 
river  and  the  bridge,  No  bones  were  broken,  though  the  race  was 
thrice  renewed,  and  men  were  spilt  upon  tlie  roadside  by  some  fitnoas 
phinge.  This  amusement  kas  the  charm  of  peril  and  the  nnforeeeen. 
In  no  wiae  else  can.  coldet,  Vei&neT  aax  \ift  ^rocc^^ssi  %X.  %v\Ocv  Wxusc^v^f^ 
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oj,  too,  of  the  engine-driver  and  tlie  steeple-cbaser  is  upon  ua. 
that  it  ahonld  be  so  short  I  If  only  roat^s  were  l>etter  mitde,  there 
be  no  end  to  it ;  for  the  toboggin  cannot  lose  Lik  wind.  But  the 
\hing  iiBuia  at  lost,  and  from  the  silence  of  the  moon  we  patjs  into 
_iiaoe  of  the  fields  of  Blee]>. 

VI. 

«  new  stible  is  a  huge  wooden  building,  'w'ith  raftered  lofts  to 
the  hay,  and  stalls  for  many  cows  and  hoi-ses.  It  Btanda 
r  in  an  angle  of  the  pine-wood,  bordering  upon  the  groat  horse- 
Here  at  night  the  air  is  warm  and  tepid  with  the  breath  of 
Betnming  fi-om  my  foi-est  walk,  I  spy  one  window  yellow  in  the 
hght  with  a  lamp.  I  lift  the  latrh.  The  hotind  knows  me,  and 
ot  bark.  I  enter  the  stable,  where  six  horses  are  munching  their 
1.  Upon  the  corn-bin  sits  a  knecht.  We  light  our  pipea  and 
He  t«Ila  me  of  the  valley  of  Arosa  (a  hawk's  flight  westward  over 
'  hills),  how  deep  in  grass  its  summer  lawna,  how  crystal-clear  ita 
,  how  blue  ita  little  lakes,  how  pure,  without  a  taint  of  mist^  '*  too 
iftil  to  paint,"  its  sky  in  winter!  This  knecht  is  an  Arc]  user,  and 
mlley  of  Aroaa  lifts  itself  to  heaven  above  his  Langwies  home.  It 
duty  now  to  harness  a  .sleigh  for  some  night-work.  We  shake 
and  part — I  to  sleep,  he  for  the  snow* 


vn. 

ie  lake  has  frozen  late  this  year,  and  there  are  places  in  it  Tvhere 
e  is  not  yet  firm.  Little  snow  has  fallen  since  it  froze— about 
inches  at  the  deepest,  driven  hy  winds   and  ivr*inkled   like   the 

d  sea-sand.  Here  and  there  the  ice-floor  is  quit<?  black  and  clear, 
ing  stars,  and  dark  a.s  heaven's  own  depths.  Elsewhere  it  is  of  a 
ious  whiteness,  blurred  in  surface,  with  jagged  ciucks  and  chaamf, 
erously  mended  by  the  hand  of  frost.     Moving  slowly,  the  snow 

beneath  our  feet,  and  the  big  crystals  tinkle.     These  are  aha  pod 

Sem-fronds,  growing  fan-wiso  from  a  point,  and  set  at  various 
,  so  that  the  moonlight  takes  them  with  capricious  touch.  They 
und  are  quenched,  and  flash  again,  light  darting  to  light  along  the 

surface,  while  the  Bailing  planets  and  the  atara  look  down  compla- 
i  this  mimicry  of  heaven.  Everj^thing  above,  around,  beneath,  is 
beuutifvd — the   slumbrous   woods,  the  snowy   fells,   and    the   far 

|M»  pointed  in  faint  blue  upon  the  tender  background  of  the  sky, 

rthing  is  placid  and  beautiful ;  and  yet  the  place  is  tenible.  For, 
walk,  the  lake  groans,  with  throttled  sohe,  and  sudden  cracklings 
joints,  and  sighs  that  shiver,  undulating   from    afar,  and   pass 

fth  our  feet*  and  die  away  in  distance  when  they  reach  the  shore* 
ow  and  then  an  upi>er-crust  of  ice  gives  way  ;  and  will  the  gulfs 

drag  us  down  ]  We  ai-e  in  the  very  centre  of  the  lake.  There  ia 
in  thinking  or  in  taking  heed.     Enjoy  the  momtint^  \ii«ai  ^tA 
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march.     Enjoy  tlie  contrast  between  this  circtimambieni  seremtr  tui 
sweetness,  mid  the  dreadful  sense  of  insecurity  beneath.     L^  not,  uM^ 
our  whole  life  of  this  nature  ?     A  passige  over  periJoua  deeps,  tqM\ 
in&iity  and  sempiternal  things,  surrounded  too  ^dth  evanedoent  formal 
like  these  ciystiils,  trodden  underfoot,  or  melted  by  the  Fghs-viai 
dew,  flash,  in  some  lucky  moment^  with  a  light  tliat  mimics  staftl 
to  allegorise  and  sermonise  is  out  of  place  hero.     It  is  but  the 
of  those  who  cannot  etch  sensation  by  the  burin  of  their  art  of  worii. 


vni. 

It  is  ten  o'clock  upon  Sylvester  Abend,  or  New  Year's  Eve. 

Buol  sitR  with  liis  wifo  at  the  head  of  his  long  table.  HLs  family i 
serving  folk  are  round  him.  There  i&  his  mother,  with  little  Ui-si 
child,  upon  her  knee.  The  old  lady  is  the  motlicr  of  four 
daughteitJ  and  nine  stalwart  sons,  the  eld^t  of  whom  is  now  a 
man<  Besides  our  host,  foiw  of  the  brothers  are  here  to-night ;  tlie 
some  melanrholy  Georg,  who  is  so  gentle  in  his  speech ;  Sii 
his  diplomatic  face;  Florian,  the  student  of  medicine;  and  myl 
colossal-breasted  Christian.  Palmy  came  a  little  later,  worried 
many  cai'es,  but  happy  to  his  heart's  core.  No  optimist  was  evfir 
con\dnced  of  hln  philostiphy  than  Palmy.  After  them,  below  thei 
were  ranged  the  knechta  and  jiortert^,  the  marmiton  from  the 
and  innumerable  maids.  The  board  was  tesselated  with  plates  of 
brod  and  eier-brod,  kiichli  and  cheese  and  butter ;  and  Georg 
grampam]>uli  in  a  mighty  metal  bowl.  For  the  uninitiated,  it  may 
needful  to  explain  the^o  Davos  delicacies.  Bimen-brod  is  what 
8eotch  would  call  a  *'  bun,"  or  massive  cake  composed  of  sliced 
almonds,  spices,  and  a  little  fiour.  Eier-brod  is  a  saffron- coloured  BW'e* 
bread,  made  with  eggs;  and  kiichli  is  a  kind  of  pastry,  crisp  »ai 
flimsy t  fashioned  into  various  devices  of  cross,  star,  and  scroll.  UniW' 
pampuli  ia  simply  bmndy  biuiit  with  sugar,  the  most  unsophintio-.it^i 
punch  I  ever  drank  from  tumblers.  The  frugal  jieople  of  Davos,  *^ 
live  on  bread  and  cheese  ami  dried  meat  all  the  year,  indulge  themselves 
but  once  with  these  unwonted  dainties  in  the  winter. 

The  OL^casion  was  cheerful,  and  yet  a  little  solemn.     The  scene  vu 
feudal.     Fur  these  Buols  are  the  scions  of  a  warrior  race : 

A  mco  illostrioiiit  for  heroic  deeds ; 
Humbled,  but  not  degraded. 

Dm-ing  the  six  centuries  through  which  they  have  lived  nobles  in 
Davos,  tliey  have  Kent  forth  scor&s  of  fighting  men  to  foreign  land*) 
ambassadoi-s  to  Prance,  and  Venice,  and  the  Milanese,  governort  to 
Chiavenna  and  Bregaglia  and  the  much-contested  Valtelline.  Membifl 
of  their  house  are  Coimts  of  Buol-Schauenstein  in  Anstria»  Freibens  d 
Miihlingen  and  Berenberg  in  the  now  German  Empire.     They  keep  th» 
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>  of  nobility  confen-etl  on  them  by  Henri  IT,     Their  ancient  coat — 
per  pale  azure  and  argent,  with  a  dame  of  the  fourteenth  century 
in  her  hand  a  rose,  all  counterchanged — ia  carved  in  wood  and 
lenta)  mai-ble  on  the  churches  and  old  houses  herealxjuts.  And  from 
lorial  antiquity  the  Buolof  Davos  has  sat  thus  on  Sylvester  Abend 
i&milyand  folk  around  him,  summoned  from  Alp  and  snowy  field 
grampampuli  and  break  the  bimen-brod. 
rites  performed,  the  men  and   maids  began   to  sing — brown 
loanging  on  the  table,  and  red  hands  folded  in  white  apromi — 
ious  at  first  in  hynm-like  cadences,  then  breaking  into  wilder  measures 
jodel  at  the  close.     There  is  a  measured  solemnity  in  the  per- 
ice,  which  strikes  the  stranger  as  somewhat  comic.     But  the  sing- 
ras  good ;  the  voices  strong  and  clear  in  tone,  no  h&sitatioR  and  no 
of  the  melo<ly.     Tt  waa  clear  that  the  singers  enjoyed  the  music 
own  sake,  with  half-shut  eyes,  as  they  take  dancing,  solidly,  with 
kwn   breath,   siistfiinetl   and  indefatigable.     But  eleven  etrnck  ; 
lo  two  CbrLstians,  my  old  friend^   and  Palmy,  said  we  should  he 
|;for  church.     They  had  promised  to  take  me  with  tbem  to  see  bell- 
ig  in  the  tower.     All  the  young  men  of  the  village  meet,  and  dmw 
the  Stul>e  of  the  Eathhaus.     One  i>ftrty  tolls  the  old  year  otit ; 
ler  rings  tiie  new  year  in.     He  who  comes  last,  is  sconcetl  three 
of  Veltlinor  for  the  company.     This  jovial  fine  was  ours  to  pay 
it 

ion  we  came  into  the  air,  we  faund  a  bitter  frost ;  the  whole  sky 
led  over ;  a  north  wind  whirling  snow  from  nip  and  forest  through 
lorky  gloom.  The  benches  and  broad  wabnit  tables  of  the  Bath- 
were  ci-owded  with  men,  in  shaggy  homespun  of  brown  and  grey 
Its  low  wooden  roof  and  walls  enclosed  an  atmosphei-o  of  smoke, 
than  the  external  snow-diift.  But  onr  welcome  waa  hearty,  and 
»imd  a  score  of  friends.  Titanic  Fopp,  whose  limbs  ai*e  Micholangel- 
in  length  ;  spectacled  Morosani ;  the  little  tailor  ICramer,  with  a 
?h  horn  on  his  knees  ;  the  puckered  foreheiid  of  the  Baumeiat^r  ;  the 
l-ahrtpe<l  j>ostman  ;  peasants  and  woodmen,  known  on  fiir  oicursiona 
tpoa  pass  and  uplaud  Vidley.  Not  one  hut  cametl  on  his  face  the 
nemory  of  -winter  strife  with  avalanche  and  snowdrift,  of  horses 
l*tuggUag  through  Fluela  whiii winds,  and  wine-casks  tugged  across 
^^rnina^  and  haystacks  guided  down  piTscipitous  gullies  at  thunder- 
^  speed  twixt  pine  and  pine,  and  larches  fcdied  in  distant  glens 
*>ide  the  frozen  water-courseg.  Here  we  weit^,  all  met  together  for  one 
*<>Qr  from  our  several  homes  and  occuptions,  to  welcome  in  the  year  with 
""lAfid  glasses  and  cries  of  Pros  it  Sen  J  ah  r/ 

tThe  tolling  tells  above  us  stopped.  Our  tm'n  had  come.  Out  into 
■nowy  air  we  tumbled,  beuejith  the  row  of  wolves'  heads  that  adorn 
*^  pent-house  i-oof,  A  few  steps  brought  ns  to  the  still  God's  acre,  where 
**snow  lay  deep  and  cold  upon  high-mounded  graves  of  many  genera- 
?<>oa»    We  crossed  it  silently,  hent  oar  heads  to  the  \qw  Qt^\Kvi  ^ac**' 
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and  Btood  within  the  tower.  It  was  thick  darknees  tharei.  But  Id* 
above,  the  bells  began  again  to  clash  and  jangle  confnsedly,  with 
of  daemonic  joy.  Successive  flights  of  ladders,  each  ending  m  & 
platform  hung  across  the  gloom,  climb  to  the  height  of  aomehi 
and  fifty  feet ;  and  all  their  rungs  were  crusted  with  frozen  snow, 
by  trampling  boots.  For  op  and  down  these  stairs,  ascendiiig 
descending,  moved  other  than  angels— the  frieze-jacketed  B 
Grisons  hears,  rejoicing  in  their  exercise,  exhilarated  with  the 
noise  of  beaten  nietiiL  We  reached  the  first  room  safely^  guided  by 
footed  Christian,  whose  one  candle  just  defined  the  rough  walls  tod 
elippery  steps.  There  we  found  a  band  of  boys,  pulling  ropei 
the  bells  in  motion.  But  our  destination  was  not  reached.  Ont 
aerial  ladder,  per|ieDdicular  in  darkness,  brought  us  swiftly  to  tlie 
of  sound.  It  is  a  small  square  chamber,  where  the  bells  are  h 
with  tlie  interlacement  of  enormous  beams,  and  pierced  to  n 
south  by  open  windows,  from  whose  parapets  I  saw  the  village 
valley  spi^ad  beneath.  The  fierce  wind  humed  thi'ough  it, 
enow,  and  its  naiTow  space  was  thi-onged  with  men.  Men  on 
form,  men  on  the  window  sills,  men  grappling  the  bells  with  iron 
men  brushing  by  to  reach  the  stairs,  ci-ossing,  recrossing,  shoul 
theii'  mates,  drinking  red  wine  from  gigantic  beakers,  exploding 
firiog  squibs,  shouting  and  yelling  in  corybantic  chorus.  They 
and  shouted,  one  could  see  it  by  their  open  mouths  and  glittering 
but  not  a  sound  from  human  lungs  could  reach  our  ears.  The  o 
whelming  incessant  thunder  of  the  bells  di-owned  alL  It  thrilled 
tympanum,  ran  through  the  marrow  of  the  spine,  vibiated  in  the  mud 
entrails.  Yet  the  bmin  was  only  steadied  and  excited  by  this  SBI « 
brazen  noise.  After  a  few  moments  I  knew  the  place  and  felt  at 
in  it.  Then  I  enjoyed  a  spectacle  which  sculptors  might  have  cn\'i«i' 
For  they  ring  the  bolls  in  Bavos  after  this  fashion  : — The  lads  bclo'w  kt*? 
them  going  with  rope^.  The  men  above  climb  in  pairs  on  ladders  to  tfc* 
beams  fi^m  which  they  are  suspended.  Each  comrade  plants  one  les;  Qp*^ 
the  ladder,  and  sets  the  other  knee  firmly  athwart  the  horizontal  ^i^ 
Then  round  each  other's  waist  they  twine  left  arm  and  right.  The  l*" 
have  thus  become  one  man.  Eight  arm  and  left  are  fi-ee  to  grasp  tiw 
beirs  horns,  sprouting  at  its  crest  beneath  the  beam.  With  a  gi>^ 
rhythmic  motion,  bending  sideward  in  a  close  embrace,  swaying  w' 
returning  to  their  centre  from  the  well-knit  loins,  they  drire  the  fo^e 
of  each  fiti-oiig  muscle  into  the  vexed  bell.  The  impact  is  earnest  at  firs'  • 
but  soon  it  liecomes  fmntio.  The  men  take  something  from  e«cb  othfiT 
of  exalted  aud  enthusiastic.  This  efflux  of  their  combined  cnergw 
inspires  them  and  ex  c^penAtes  the  mighty  resonance  of  meLal  which  th*f 
rule.  TLey  are  lost  in  a  trance  of  what  approximates  to  dervish  piaaoo 
— H50  thrilling  ia  the  surge  of  sound,  so  potent  are  the  rhythms  theyob^* 
Men  come  and  tug  them  by  the  hoels.     One  grasps  the  storting  tl>^ 
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beir  calves.  Another  ia  impatient  for  their  place.  But  they 
till,  locked  together,  and  forgetful  of  the  world.  At  length  they 
iough :  then  slowly,  cliogingly  imcIaBp,  turn  round  with  gazing 
id  are  resumed,  sedately,  into  the  diurnal  round  of  common  life, 
r  pair  is  in  their  room  upon  the  heam. 

i  Englishman  who  saw  these  things,  stood  looking  up,  enveloped 
lister  with  the  grey  cowl  thrust  upon  his  forehead,  like  a  monk. 
idle  cast  a  grotesque  shadow  of  him  on  the  plastered  wall.  And 
is  chance  came,  though  he  was  hut  a  weakling,  he  too  climbed 
some  moments  grappled  to  the  heam,  and  felt  the  madness  of  the 
\g  bell.  Descending,  he  wondered  long  and  strangely  whether  he 
I  too  much  of  feehng  to  the  men  he  watched.  But  no,  that  was 
ble.  There  are  emotions  deeply  seated  in  the  joy  of  exereise, 
lebody  ia  brought  into  play,  and  masses  move  in  concert,  of  which 
(ect  is  but  half  conscious.  Music  and  dance,  and  the  delirium  of 
rthe  chase,  act  thus  upon  spontaneous  natures^  The  mystery  of 
and  associated  energy  and  blood  tingling  in  sympathy  is  here. 
it  the  root  of  man*s  most  tyrannous  instinctive  impulses. 
rsxH  past  one  when  we  reached  homo,  and  now  a  meditative  man. 
rell  have  gone  to  bed.  But  no  one  thinks  of  sleeping  on  Sylvester 
So  there  followed  bowls  of  punch  in  one  friend's  room,  where 
,  French,  and  Germans  hlent  together  in  conviviid  Babel ;  and 
f  old  Montagner  in  another.  Palmy,  at  this  period,  wore  an 
con's  hat,  and  smoked  a  churchwarden's  pipe ;  and  neither  were 
I,  nor  did  he  derive  anything  ecclesiastical  or  Anglican  from  the 
ion.  Late  in  the  morning  we  mast  sally  forth,  they  said,  and 
Lo  town.  For  it  is  the  custom  here  on  New  Year's  night  to  greet 
tances,  and  ask  for  hospitality,  and  no  one  may  deny  these  self- 
gnests.  We  turned  out  again  into  the  grey  snow-swept  gloom,  a 
Comns — not  at  all  like  Greeka,  for  we  had  neither  torches  in  owr 
lor  rose-wreaths  to  suspend  upon  a  lady's  door-posts.  And  yet  I 
ot  refrain,  at  this  supreme  moment  of  jollity,  in  the  zero  tempei-a- 
Qiid  my  Grisons  friends,  from  humming  to  myself  verses  ft-om 
lek  Anthology:^ 

LTho  die  ia  cast !    Nay,  liglit  the  torch  ! 
Ill  take  tbo  rosid  f     Up,  courage^  ho ! 
Why  linger  pondering  in  tlie  porch  ? 
Upon  Lore's  revel  we  will  go  ! 
Shake  off  those  furnea  of  wine  f  Hang  cars 
And  caution:     What  baa  Love  to  do 
With  prudence?  Ltt  tJie  torches  flare  ! 
Qoielc,  drown  the  doabte  that  hampered  youl 
C««t  weary  wisdom  lo  tlio  wind  f 
One  thing,  lut  one  alone,  I  know: 
Lore  bent  e'«t]  Jure  end  made  him  blind  f 
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And  then  again  : — 

I've  drank  shiver  madneesf  Not  with  wine, 

But  old  funtiLstic  talos,  rU  ttrm 
My  fap&rt.  in  headleesnesa  diTine, 

And  darD  the  rood  Dor  dresim  of  linrni ! 

I'll  join  Love'fl  rout !    Let  tbundar  braak. 

Lot  lightning  blast  me  by  the  wa^ ! 
liivuLnemblo  Lore  shall  shake 

nis  legis  o*er  ray  head  icday. 

Hiia  loBt  epigram  was  not  inappropriate  to  an  invalid  abotit  to 
tlie  fifth  act  in  a  njystering  night's  adventtn-e.     And  Btill  onoe  i 

Cold  blows  the  winter  wind  ;  it's  Lore, 

Whose  sweet  eyes  swim  with  honeyed  t^ara, 

That  bears  me  to  thy  doors,  my  love, 
TosBod  by  the  storm  of  hop«?s  and  fean. 

Cold  blows  the  blaat  of  aching  Lore ; 

Bnt  be  thou  for  ray  wandering  sail. 
Adrift  upon  these  waves  of  love, 

Safe  harboiu'  from  the  whistling  gale  I 

However,  upon  this  occasion,  thotigh  we  had  winter-wind 
and  cold  enough,  there  was  not  much  love  in  the  business.    Myi 
wrts  firmly  clenched  in  CTirlstitm  Buol's,  and  Christian  Palmy 
behind,  trolling  out  songs  in  Italian  dialect,  with  still  recuning  cat 
chorusGii,  of  which  the  facUo  rhymes  seemed  mostly  made  on  a  proloc 
amU'U-u-n     It  is  noticetible  that  Italian  ditties  are  specially  d« 
for  fellows  shouting   in  the  sti-eets  at  night.     They  seem  in  ke 
there,  and  nowhei-e  else  tliat  I  could  ever  see.     And  these  Davosera 
to  them  naturally  when  the  time  for  Comua  came.     It  was  betwetin 
and  five  in  the  morning,  and  nearly  all  the  houses  in  the  place 
dark.     The  tAll  church-tower  and  spire  loomed  up  above  us  in 
twilight.     The  tireless  wind  Still  swejit  thin  snow  from  fell  and  lb 
But  the   frenzied    bells  had   sunk   int-o  their  twelvemonth's  shiml 
which  shall  be  broken  only  by  decorous  tollrngs  at  less  festive  times, 
wondered  whether  they  wero  tingling  still  wTth  the  heart-throba 
the  presBiire  of  those  many  anii:*.     Was  their  old  ag€  warmed,  as  mi 
was,  with  that  gust  of  life — the  yoimg  men  who  had  clung  to  them 
bees  to  lily  bells,  and  shaken  all  their  locked-up  tone  and  shrillness 
the  wild  winter  air  1     Alaa  I  how  many  generations  of  the  young 
handled  them  ;  and  they  are  still  there,  frozen  in  their  belfry ;  and 
young  grow  middle-ageil,  and  old,  and  die  at  last;  and  the  bells  they 
gi'appled  in  thoir  lust  of  manhood  toll  then  to  tlieir  graves,  oa  ^t"^ 
the  tii*eless  whid  will,  winter  after  winter,  sprinkle  snow  from  ali«s  ^^ 
forests  which  they  knew. 

"  There  is  a  light,"  cried  Chriatmn,  "  up  in  Anna's  window  I "    "* 

light  I  a  light ! "  the  ComiLS  shouted.     But  how  to  get  at  the  window 

which  ia  pretty  bigh  above  tb©  gctjund,  and  out  of  reach  of  tli»  f^^^ 

ardent  revellers  1     We  ^ieaYck  o.  TL^\«gp^>Q>ixvn%  ^^,  ciSaaR^.  v  w^L 
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",  and  in  two  seconds  Palmy  has  climbed  to  topmost  mng,  whiJe 
and  Georg  hold  it  firm  upon  the  snow  beneath.  Then  begins 
from  some  comic  opera  of  Mozart's  or  Cimajxwa'a — lui  escapade 
to  Spanish  or  Italian  students,  which  recalls  the  stage.  It  is  an 
node  from  Don  Giovanni,  translated  to  this  dark-etched  scene  of 
p^wy  hills,  and  CJothic  tower,  and  mullioned  windows  deep  embayed 
p«ath  their  eaves  and  icicles.  iJeh  vieni  alia  fitieatra  !  sings  Palmy* 
Iporello  j  the  chorus  answers  :  Deh  vieni  !  Ferc/ii  uon  vieni  ancora  f 
Leporello ;  the  chorus  shouts  :  Pcrche  ?  Mio  itmu-u-'Urri  sighs 
dlo ;  and  Echo  cries,  amn-uwr  !  All  the  wooing,  be  it  noticed, 
iducted  in  Italian.  But  the  actors  murmur  to  each  other  in  Davoser 
Imtach,  "  She  won't  come,  Palmy  !  It  is  far  too  late,  she  k  gone  to  bed. 
►mne  do^Ti  \  you'll  wake  the  village  with  your  caterwiiuling  I "  But 
fi||wreUo  waves  his  broad  archdeacon's  hat,  i\nd  resumes  a  flood  of 
BKible  Bregaglian.  He  has  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  the  girl  is  peeping 
tern  behind  the  window  curtain ;  and  tells  us,  bending  down  from  the 
3der,  in  a  hoarse  stage-whisper,  that  wo  must  have  patience  ]  "  these 
axe  kittle  cattle,  who  tiike  long  to  draw  :  Viut  if  your  lungs  last  out, 
're  sure  to  show."  And  Leporello  is  right,  Fidnt  heart  ne'er  won 
lady.  From  the  summit  of  his  ladder,  by  hLs  eloquent  Italian 
le,  he  brings  the  shy  bird  down  at  last.  We  hear  the  unlMirring  of 
!  .-Qi  door,  and  a  comely  mfiiden,  in  her  Sunday  dress,  welcomes  na 
to  her  ground-floor  sitting-room.  The  Comus  enters,  in  grave 
ith  set  speeches,  handshakes,  and  inevitable  ProsiL'i  /  It  is  a 
,,  .^w  chamber,  with  a  huge  stone  stove,  wide  benches  fixed  along 
walls,  and  a  great  oval  table.  "We  sit  how  and  where  we  can.  Ked 
is  produced,  and  eier-brod  and  kuchli.  Fraulein  Anna  serves  ua 
>1y,  holding  her  own  with  decent  self-respect  agidnst  the  inrush  of 
treveUei-s.  She  is  quite  alone  ;  but  arc  not  her  father  and  mother  in 
►ve,  and  within  earshot?  Besides,  tlu^  Comus,  even  at  this 
hour  and  aft«er  an  abnormHl  night,  is  well  conducted.  Things 
slipping  into  n  decorous  wine-paiiy,  when  Leporello  roud justs  the 
l-brimmed  hat  ufw:»n  his  liearl,  and  very  cleverly  itcts  a  Httle  love 
for  our  benefit.  Fniiilein  Anna  takes  this  as  a  delicate  compliment^ 
the  thing  is  so  prettily  done  in  truth  that  not  the  stcraest  taste 
be  offendeil.  Meanwhile  another  party  of  night  wanderers, 
by  our  mirth,  braik  in,  Moi-e  Prusits  and  clinked  glasses 
and  witii  a  fair  good-morning  to  our  hostess,  we  retire. 
It  is  too  late  to  tliiuk  of  lied.  *'  The  quincunx  of  heaven,"  as  Sir 
Browne  phrased  it  on  a  dissiiiiilar  o(X!a.«ionj  *'  runs  low.  .  .  , 
hnutsmen  are  up  in  America ;  "  and  not  in  America  only,  for  the 
Itsmen,  if  there  are  any  this  night  in  Gmubiinden,  have  long  been  out 
tbe  snow,  and  the  stable-Luis  are  dragging  the  sledges  from  their 
to  cany  down  the  nuiils  to  Landquart  We  meet  the  porters  from 
Various  hotels,  bringing  letter-bags  and  luggage  to  the  post  It  is 
«nie  to  turn  in  and  take  a  cup  of  black  coffee  against  t^o  xVnin^  ^xucu 
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Some  nightfl,  even  in  Bavos,  are  spent,  even  by  an  invaJid,  in  bei  i  | 
leaflet,  therefore,  of  **  Sleep-chasings  "  may  not  inappropriately  be  flaag,j 
envoy  to  so  many  wanderings  on  foot  and  sledge  upon  the  winter 

The  first  is  a  confua^  medley  of  things  familiar  and  thinj5s 
I  have  been  dreaming  of  far  away  old  German  towns,  with  gabled  bo«il 
deep  in  anow ;  dreaming  of  chilets  in  forgotten  Alpine  glens,  v)m\ 
wood-cnttera  oomo  phinging  into  sleepy  light  from  gloom»  and 
down  liesid©  the  stove  to  shake  the  drift  from  their  rough  ahot 
dreaming  of  vast  veils  of  icicles  upon  the  gaunt  black  rocks  in 
where  no  foot  of  man  will  pass,  and  where  the  anow  is  weaving 
over  the  ledges  of  grey  whirlwind-beaten  precipices ;  dreaming  of  V0 
forlorn  beneath  the  windy  drip  of  rain,  the  gas  lamps  flickering  ool 
swimming  piazzetta,  the  barche  idle,  the  gondolier  wrapped  in  hit  * 
biLi-e  cloak,  alone ;  dix^aming  of  Apennines,  with  world-old  ciUes, 
above  the  brown  sea  of  dejxd  chestnut  boughs  ;  dreaming  of  stonnj 
and  watchei-s  aloft  in  lighthouses  when  day  is  finished ;  dreaming 
men  and  women  and  dead  children,  in  the  earth,  far  down  bensBtlll 
8now-drifta,  six  feet  deep.     And  then  I  lift  my  face,  awaking,  froml 
pillow ;  the  pallid  moon  is  on  the  valley,  and  the  room  is  filled 
spectral  light. 

I  sleep,  and  change  my  dreaming.     Thig  is  a  hoepice  in  an 
quented  pojss,  between  sad  peaks,  beside  a  little  black  lake,  ov£ 
with  floft  8now.     I  pass  into  the  house-room,  gliding  silently. 
msLQ.  and  an  old  woman  are  nodding,  bowed  in  deepest  slimiber," 
stove.     A  young  man  plays  the  zither  on  a  table.     He  lifts  his 
still  modulating  with  his  fingers  on  the  strings.     He  looks  right 
me  with  wide  anxious  eyes.    Ho  does  not  see  me,  but  sees  Italy,  I 
and  some  one  wandering  on  a  sandy  shore. 

I  sleep,  and  change  my  dreaming.     This  is  St.  Stephen's  Church, ! 
Wien.     Inside,  the  lamps  are  burning  dimly  in  the  choir.     There  ist^ 
in  the  aisles  ;  but  through  the  sleepy  air  and  over  the  red  candles  flie«| 
wild  soprano's  voice,  a  boy's  soul  in  its  singing  sent  to  heaven, 

I  deep,  and  change  my  dreaming.     From  the  mufflers  in  which 
Either,  the  mountebank,  has  wrapped  the  child,  to  carry  him  across 
heath,  a  little  tumbling-boy  emei'gea,  in  soiled  tights.     He  is  half  aalt 
His  father  scrapes  the  fiddle.     The  boy  shortens  his  red  belt,  kisses  ha 
fingers  to  us,  and  ties  himself  into  a  knot  among  the  glasses  on  the  tabl«. 

I  sleep,  and  chiinge  my  dreaming.  I  am  looking  up  into  the  snow* 
cloud,  thick,  grey,  fleecy,  drowning  the  church  spire.  An  angel  is  besid* 
me.  I  touch  his  hand.  We  fly  aloft ;  and  on  the  upper  sar&oe  of  the 
snow-cloud  streams  the  liquid  moon — a  world  of  molten  metal  luminous 
beneath  the  boundless  sky.  Down  there  above  the  Tinzenhom,  wwst 
high,  emerging  fi*om  the  mountain  range,  the  genius  of  Italy  stands  up 
and  smiles  to  me.     His  forehead  is  wreathed  with  cyclamens. 

I  fileep,  and  change  my  di^ia-mm^.    N  \W5\rui\iftfc  ^3c^fc  ^bji»  <jf  an  aogsl^ 
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Guercino  angel — and  a  very  tiny  Moctenese  soul.  He  sat  up  all  night 
le  watch-room,  by  the  light  of  one  candle ;  and  when  the  swallows 
btereii  for  the  dawn,  a  sleepless  traveller  went  down  and  stood  by  him, 
watched  him  sleeping,  very  beautiful,  hia  little  curly  head  resting  on 
[hands  upon  tbe  table,  and  a  great  cloak  lined  with  bear-skin  huddled 
his  ahoiilders.  The  traveller  touched  his  curls  with  his  lips  ;  but 
woke  not.  0  ajiima  belluj  disse^  e  dormiglwsa  ! 
I  sleep,  and  change  my  dreamuig.  I  am  on  the  parapet  of  a  huge 
r  tower,  hollow  like  a  well,  and  pierced  with  windows  at  iiTegular 
rale.  Tbe  parapet  is  bixwid,  and  slabbed  with  red  Verona  mai'ble. 
me  are  athletic  men,  all  naked,  in  the  strangest  attitudes  of 
refit,  down-gazing,  as  I  do,  into  the  depth  below.  There  comes  a 
fused  murmur  of  voices,  and  the  tower  is  threaded  and  rethreaded 
great  cables.  Up  these  there  climb  to  iis  a  crowd  of  young  men, 
clinging  to  the  ropes  and  flinging  their  bodies  sideways  on  aerial 
My  heart  trembles  with  keen  joy  and  terror.  For  nowhei'e 
could  plastic  forma  be  seen  moi*e  beautiful|  and  nowhere  else  is  peril 
apparent.  Leaning  my  chin  upon  the  utmost  vei^,  I  wait.  I 
one  youth,  who  smiles,  and  soars  to  me ;  and  when  Ins  face  is 
IJiuost  touching  mlne^  he  speaks,  but  what  he  says  I  know  not. 
K I  sleep,  and  change  my  dreaming.  The  whole  world  rocks  to  its 
Kadation^.  The  mountain  summits  that  I  know,  are  shaken.  They 
low  their  bristling  crests.  They  ai-e  felling,  falling  on  us,  and  the  earth 
Es  riven.  I  wake  in  terror,  shouting  :  Et  insolitis  tremuerunt  motibus 
4a<PE3 1    An  eai-thquake,  slight  hut  real,  has  stirred  the  ever- wakeful 

ttta  of  the  brain  to  this  Yirgilian  quotation, 
I  sleep,  and  change  my  di*eaming.  Once  more  at  night  I  sledgo  alone 
n  the  Klostera  road.  It  k  the  point  whei'e  the  woods  close  over  it 
md  moonlight  may  not  pierce  the  boughs.  Thera  come  shrill  cries  of 
Bany  voices  from  behind,  and  riishings  that  pass  by  and  vanish.  Then 
m.  their  sledges  I  behold  the  phantoms  of  the  dead  who  died  in  Davos, 
oogiug  for  their  homes ;  and  each  flies  past  me,  shrieking  in  the  still 
old  air  ]  and  phosphorescent  like  long  meteors,  the  pageant  turns  the 
vindings  of  the  road  below  and  disappeais. 

I  sleep,  and  change  my  dreaming.  This  is  the  top  of  some  high 
noqntain,  where  the  crags  are  cruelly  tortured  and  cast  in  enormous 
iplinters  on  the  ledges  of  clifik  grey  with  old-world  ice.  A  ravine,  open- 
Dg  at  my  feet,  plunges  down  immeasurahly  to  a  dim  and  distant  sea. 
ILbove  me  soars  a  precipice  embossed  with  a  gigantic  ice-hound  shape. 
Aa  I  gaze  thereon,  I  And  the  lineaments  and  limbs  of  a  Titanic  man 
shained  and  nailed  to  the  rock.  Hia  bcartl  has  grown  for  centuries,  and 
low^  this  way  and  that,  adown  his  breast  and  over  to  the  stone  on 
dthdr  aide ;  and  the  whole  of  him  is  covered  with  a  greenish  ice,  ancient 
beyond  the  memory  of  man,  "This  is  Prometheus,"  I  whisper  to 
UBelf, ''  and  I  am  alone  on  Caucasus." 

L 
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Many  years  hnve  passed  since   oiir  terrible  affi-ay  with  the  celebntti 
*♦  Black  t'iang,"  but  the  memory  of  it  still  lingers  in  the  neigh 
and  in  tlio  lono  fftrmhoiise  with  its  picturesque  gables,  and  the 
modeni  *'  public,"  where  the  swingii^  sign  emblazoned  with  the 
liera'  Ai-ms  "  pmraisea  good  accommodation  for  man  and  beast,  no 
story  can  be  told  round  the  blazing  fire  than  that  of  our  encounter. 

But  who  were  the  **  Black  Gang,"  and  what  had  I  to  do  with  them  I 
Let  lis  begin  at  the  beginning. 

My   father,  Jamea  Frasei*,   was   gardener  at  HawlrawooJ  Hall,  m 
Lancashire,     He  had  come  when  quite  a  lad,  as  I   understand,  fntt 
Inverkeith,  in  Rosa-shire,  where  the  young  wjuire  ("  the  Captain,"  ii^ 
always  called  him,  though  he  was  then  only  a  boy  at  Et^u     ' 
him  up  on  a  shooting  expedition.     Fraaer  showe4  soon  su. 
for  gardening  that,  from  being  a  mere  casual  assifttant  of  old  Hitcboas, 
he  became  ere  long  hia  coadjutor,  and  in  a  few  years  succetided,  at  ii» 
old  man's  death,  to  the  rose-treliised  white  Btuccood  cottage  at  the  fm^ 
end  of  the  kitchen  garden  neiir  the  great  horsepond.     Here  ho  unitw 
ilia  fortunes  to  those  of  Mftry  Filling,  the  under  still-room  maid*  sflil 
hero  I,  their  eldest  son,  was  bom.     How  long  ago,  I  need  not  tell  yo*-' 
suffice  it  to  my  that  at  the  time  of  the  adventure  I  was  a  strong,  W^ 
grown  lad  of  about  eighteen. 

But  who  wei-e  the  "  Black  Gang  1 "  you  ask.  The  "  Black  Gang* 
wei^  a  body  of  poachers,  who  had  long  been  the  terror  of  the  neighbcm^ 
hood,  and,  at  the  same  time,  its  mystery.  No  gentleman's  cover 
miles  round  was  safe  from  their  attacks.  Frequently  changing 
locality  of  their  ravages,  and  having,  it  was  suspected,  some  easy 
of  disposing  of  their  booty  in  the  large  towns,  they  had  succeeded  for 
sevei-al  years  in  eluding  detection.  Other  poachers  there  were  in  our 
parts ;  but  these  were  mere  bunglers,  and,  as  bunglers,  were  natuiaily 
found  out  and  broiight  to  justice.  If  Dick  Bi-oadbent,  as  he  ctomed 
Ferny  Brow  to  his  work  at  the  stone  quarry,  happened  to  knock  over  an 
old  jack  !iare  by  a  well-directed  cast  of  his  knobbed  cudgel ;  if  ihoso  idle 
fellows,  Tom  Clegg  and  Seth  Tay!or,  were  seen  with  Uielr  huge  fustiftn 
jackets  somewhat  more  distended  in  the  region  of  the  pockets  than  the 
policeman  thought  necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  their  red  pocket- 
handkerchief,  or  even  a  moderate  allowance  of  **  baggin'  "in  the  shape  of 
bread  and  cheese,  who  so  sure  to  be  brought  before  the  "  Justices,*'  and 
to  meet  with  condign  punishment  at  our  Potty  Sessions  I  But 
were  an  occasional  hare,  rtiWit,  qt  ^*e»aasiXi  x^-^  <.qt£i^v^  with  the  who 
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raids  of  "  the  Gang  "  !    They  wei*©  never  meddled  with  by  police- 
i,  who,  indeedj  had  no  clue  to  their  identity.     Keejiers  and  watchers, 
was  shi*ewdly  suspected,  werfi  more  anxious  to  avoid  coming  across 
leir  fsith,  thtin  to  challenge  their  husineas.    Ever  since  that  poor  Sussex 
low,  whom  Sqnii'e  Thomicroft  had  engaged  as  head-keeper,  was  found 
among  the  frost-covered  brambles  in  the  ditcli  outside  Dingley 
three  years  before,  on  that  cold  November  morning,  it  seemed  to 
been  well  underetood  that,  where  the  Ganjsf  were  concerne<l,  dis- 
m  was  better  thati  valour,  and  that  a  few  pheasants  more  or  less 
after  all,  a  paltry  qua^tion,  as  compared  with  such  an  issue.     True, 
idram  hod  not  boe!i  able  to  utter  the  dreaded  name  ;  but,  by  the  signs 
made  before  he  died,  it  was  iilain  enough  who  had  been  his  aggressors. 
"  Why,  what  a  cowardly  lot  you  were  in  those  parts  I "  cries  many  a 
ithfiil  reader  of  these  pages. 

Well,  I  was  myself,  as  you  know,  not  a  thorough-bred  Lancashire 

and  I  knew  veiy  well  that  fear  was  not  the  only  factor  in  the 

Indeed,  for  all  onlinary  matters   of  life,   you    would   have 

Jtight  fem-  hiid  been  left  out  of  the  composition  of  many  of  the  men 

ith  whom  I  had  to  do.     When  *'  the  Captain  "  first  became  possessed 

Vampire,  and  the  morning  after  his  arrival  he  nearly  kicked  the 

groom  to  death,  I  know  there  was  a  keen  competition  among  the 

hands  as  to  who  should  have  the  honour  of  taming  him  ;  and, 

all,  it  was  the  iiijitred  man  who  in  the  end  obtainetl  the  only  com- 

mastery  over  him,  and  always  seemed  to  like  him  the  better  for 

\t  limp  in  his  left  leg  which  gave  to  himself  ever  aftej-wai-da  the  nick- 

le  of  Jim  Hobbles.     Ah  I  he  was  a  horse,  was  Vampire,  and  he  did 

work  regularly  till  he  was  fivc-and-twenty  years  old,  and   up  to  the 

lie  had  to  wear  a  ten-pound  shot  sti'apped  to  each  of  his  hind  fetlocks 

the  stalh     Then  again,  when  that  fe^irful  colliery  explosion  took  place 

Blackpits,  and  the  manager  oifered  ten  pounds  to  any  one  who  would 

[tmteer  to  go  down  in  the  cradle  to  see  who  was  left  alive,  did  not 

men  offer  at  once  than  he  knew  what  to  do  with,  and  every  one  of 

he  picked  out  refused  the  money  for  himself,  and  gave  it  to  the 

>mmon  fund  for  the  widows  and  childi-en  of  the  poor  fellows  who  were 

llodi 

•*  No !  thero  was  another  reason  why  the  Gang  was  not  detected, 
Ld  every  one  round  Hawkswood  knew  it  well.  In  spite  of  what  the 
Barliament  folks"  might  rule  **«p  i'  Lunnon,"  no  one  in  our  country 
^ever  could  believe  that  wild  beasts,  which  had  no  owner,  eoiild  belong 
to  anybotly  but  the  captor.  '*  l<ook  'e©  'ere  I "  was  the  convincing 
aigament  of  old  Royster  the  rat-catcher,  who  was  always  suspected  of 
luang  bis  ferrets  for  other  game,  on  his  own  account — *'  Look  *ee  'ere  ! 
tliofle  bens  be  hens  an  those  geeeo  be  geese,  beant  they  ?  an  iv  they  be  a 
flcrattin'  in  th'  garden  or  a  jiickin  on  th'  common,  they  be  Tom  o'  Dick's, 
wheerever  they  be.  Ho  bretl  'em  an  ho  knows  'em.  But  iv  Squoire 
Thornicroft's  hai^  rana  mjross  Ferny  Brow  into  our  S(\xaw?a  Qtt^pefe, 
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yo  tell  me  as  he  changes  hia  maistor  each  toime  as  'e  whisks  hdekinl  la 
forrard.     Squoire  would^n  kuaw  'im  iv  'e  see*!  'iui.     No!  nor  iv  Vittii 
'im  'angin  up  by  *«  *eelfl  o'  th*  poulterer's  hooks,  noather.    An 
rauB  o'er  that  bit  o'  common  land  as  belongs  to  nobody,  b  he  nol 
hare,  a  wonder  1     Dunno  yo  tell   me  ohout  Parly  meat.    Thcy's  faft> 
headed  chaps  ith*  Parlyment,  a  i-eckon,  an  iCs  like  they  sbouM 
V  th'  south  aa  they  liven.     A  dar  say  there's  some  on  'em   t 
know  a  foiimait  from  a  weasel." 

Few  of  the  regular  frequenters  of  "Tom  o'  Dicks"  ever  dared 
meet  old  Royster  in  argument  on  thia  subject,  supported,  as  he  was  botI 
to  be,  by  a  ready  chorus  of  "  That's  it,  oad  lad  !  Thou  *rt  the  fell?  to 
tackle  til'  justices.  Thou  shouldst  be  a  Parlyment  mon,  thyself! "  Boll 
if  any  stranger  among  the  company  roimd  the  fire  at  the  "  Jolly  Postboy' 
was  rash  enough  to  profess  himself  unconvinced  about  the  owneraLip  or] 
/(Srm  naturoiy  the  rat-catcher  had  a  further  argument  which  was  idwinj 
known  to  end  the  debate. 

"  Does  thou  know  ma  ferret  Nipper  1 "  he  would  say,  with  a 
arffumentum  ad  homuiem,     '*  Nay,  an  he  doesn't  know  thee,  a 
But  iv  thou  thinks  it's  all  th'  same  whether  thou  knows  thy  beast  or 
when  thou  sees  it,  an  he  knows  thee,  just  put  thy  bond  i'  my  ooatr] 
hei-e,  an  thou'lt  see  what  he  11  make  on't." 

In  fact,  there  was  no  us©  diriguiaing  it,     Saxon  or  Danish,  wl 
was  the  origin  of  the  rough  stalwart  pejisaiitry  in  our  country,  thi 
had  never  yet  been  when  they  had  adaiitted  the  feudal  rights  of 
lords  as  regarded  game,  or  ceased  to  look  upon  it  in  the  same 
Robin  Hood  and  his  merry  men  **  the  king's  deer  "  in  Sherwood 
of  old. 

You  see  now  how  it  came  to  pft«s  that  in  those  days  before 
invention  of  rural  and  town  police,  when  the  countiy  parish^ 
guarded  by  their  own  "  constable,"  and  the  towns  by  a  few  inca] 
*'  Charleys,"  who  patrolled  the  streets  in  long  coats  with  capes,  bawl 
out  the  hours  of  night — with  the  sympathies  of  all  except  the  uj 
classes  on  the  side  of  the  poacher-^a  pretty  good  business  could  be « 
on  by  a  well-organised  gang,  constantly  replenished,  if  any  little  accident 
befell  an  individual,  by  younger  men  with  a  strong  innate  love  of  sj 
and  adventure. 

But  a  crisis  was  approaching  in  the  hitherto  8i^C4?e8sful  career  of  the' 
Black  Gang,  The  fate  of  poor  Brand  ram,  though  every  one  believed  that 
he  was  killed  by  misadventnre,  had  stiiTcd  up  the  slumbei-ing  exu^igies  of 
magistrates  and  squires.  Something  must  be  dune.  That  was  why  old 
Jeremiah  Smith  (generally  called  "  Old  Jerry  "  or  "  Jerry  Keeper,'*  for 
he  had  been  a  keeper  on  our  estate  since  the  memory  of  man,  and  no 
one  could  recall  the  time  when  he  was  not  attired  in  dark-green  fusti&nj 
with  brass  buttons  and  knee  breeches  to  match,  with  or  without  Iqeiginf 
—old  Jeremiah,  I  aay,  had  been  closetetl  for  so  long  a  time  with  *• 
Captain  "  in  the  *'  JuBticmg  "Eioom"  bA.  ^^  T5A\i.    TlWt  w»a  why  he 
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ijsterioufily  dumb  when  questioned  in  the  Bervants*  hall  and  cross- 
lODdd  at  the  stables  as  to  the  purport  of  the  interview.  The  butler 
nothing  more  than  a  retort  courteous,  the  iimler-keepei-s  and 
lemen  a  retort  without  the  court^ey^  the  women  {even  my  lady's 
I,  who  was  always  a  favourite  with  the  old  man)  could  get  nothing 
I  of  him,  I  grieve  to  say,  but  a  wink  with  his  left  eye  (the  rig^ht  had 
injured  by  a  shot  which  lodged  in  it  years  ago^  one  twelftli  of 
i).  Yet  everybody  was  conscioua  that  some  great  event  was 
iding.  And  so  it  proved  to  be. 
'!rhe  first  person  to  be  admitted  into  the  secret  was,  I  believe,  my 
It  was  on  the  Thursday  morning,  aa  I  remember  well,  for  that 
our  market  day,  that  my  mother  had  started  early  to  the  neighhour- 
town  behind  the  old  white  pony.  I  had  jufit  finished  some  work  at 
hedges  round  the  kitchen  garden,  and  was  coming  up  to  the  cottage 
•Ith  my  bill-hook  in  my  hand,  when  who  ahould  come  out  but  Jerry 
deeper  and  my  father,  and  I  heard  the  latter  say  (he  never  lost  hia 
3U»tch  accent)  :  "  Weel,  Jerry,  an  he's  a  atrong  eneuch  laddie,  an  a 
»TOve  one,  an  he  wad  na  like  to  bo  left  behind,  I  ken.  But  yell  have  a 
faM«  on  him  ? "  I  was  conscioua,  too,  that  old  Jerry  eyed  me  with  more 
Quua.  hia  usual  interest,  and  seemed  to  be  taking  a  mental  inventory  of 
|fey  limbs  and  development,  as  I  walked  up  whistling  "  The  Blue-beils 
^Scotland."  But  whatever  was  the  subject  of  his  thoughts^  1  was  not 
iertined  to  know  till  the  evening  of  the  next  day. 

The  next  day  1  Friday  it  was,  in  the  second  week  in  December. 
How  little  did  any  of  us  realise  what  a  great  tlay  it  was  to  be  in  our 
BreB !  Even  now,  looking  back  on  all  that  I  can  recollect  in  my  sixty 
fnr&f  I  do  not  know  one  which  standa  out  with  such  clear,  marked 
bominenoa  I  seem  to  recall  each  detail  with  the  mintiteQesa  of  a 
uotograpb,  with  the  life-like  reality  of  a  moving  tableau. 
'  I  had  been  told  that  I  was  wanted  at  the  Hall  at  seven  o'clock  in 
iiie  evening,  and  that  I  was  to  go  in  my  working  clothes.  On  my  way 
Itaicountered  two  or  three  of  the  outdoor  laboxirers,  who,  as  I  found, 
Hi  heon  summoned  there  likewise;  none  of  ua  knew  for  what  object, 
Bl  we  had  some  notion  that  it  was  connected  with  the  poaching.  There 
iras,  too,  an  impression  in  the  neighbourhood  that  the  CJang  were  aome- 
where  about — whore,  either  nobody  knew  or  nobody  cared  to  say.  When 
we  reached  the  Hall,  we  were  shown  into  an  old  room,  onoc  the  ancient 
kitchen  of  the  house,  but  now  aeldom  used,  where  wo  found  ftsseml>led  a 
Muty  of  not  less  than  five-and-twenty  men.  All  the  grooms  and  sttible 
udpers  (except  the  boy  who  looked  after  the  young  ladies'  ponies ),  the 
Ittder-gardeners,  the  two  keepers  and  old  Jerry,  two  footmen,  whom  I 
mrdly  knew  in  the  fustian  coats  which  some  one  had  lent  them,  several 
abourers  from  the  nearest  farms,  and  some  others  whom  I  did  not  recog- 
uack  A  blazing  fire  had  been  lighted  in  the  old  chimney,  and  the  logs 
ran  roaring  famously  up  the  fiue  ;  but^  what  seemed  the  most  cheerful 
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wHcli  pewter  plates  and  mugs,  cold  beef  and  mntten,  checK,  and  gmi 
jugs  of  ale  were  ranged  in  order,  causing  many  a  fellow's  moutli  to  viter 
at  the  prospect  of  a  supper. 

"  Are  we  all  here  % "  a^ked  old  Jeny,  who  appeared  to  be  the  i 
of  the  feast.    «  Then,  let^s  begin." 

It  needed  no  further  invitation.     Five-and-twenty  paira  of  jain 
soon  busily  at  work,  and  many  a  long  pull  was  made  an  tlie 
went  round.    At  length  there  was  a  pause,  and  old  Jerrr,  after 
ing  the  oak  table  with  the  hilt  of  his  knife,  addressed  the  audia 

**  Lads  !  '*  he  said,  "  I've  aiimmat  to  tell  ye.    It*8  about  themn(»cliea 
Th*  Squire  beant  ngoin'  to  stan*  it  ony  longer.  They're  cleaned  out 
Copse  o*  pheasants,  as  ther'  isn't  noan  left ;  and  what's  th*  use  o' 
on  'em  aa  we  do,  an'  feedin*  on  'em  till  they're  old  enough  to  ilttft 
therselveg,  i  v  a  imrcel  of  villains  is  to  sweep  'em  oflf  like  that  J    I  teQ 
when  th'  Captain  went  to  shoot  th'  home  covers  wi'  them  furrin  fotk* 
luid  toud  'em  they'd  find  foine  Bpoort  at  Hawkswood,  a  long  sight 
I  reckon,  nor  they  get  i'  theb*  own  counby,  what  sort  o'  bag  (itm. 
tliink  they  made  among  *em  ?     One  owd  hai*e  an'  three  rabbits  I 
sends  for  me,  and  'e  says,  saya  he,  '  Jeny,  I  con  «tan'  it  no  longer. 
blest,'  he  says,  *  if  I  can  houd  up  my  red  afore  thooee  French  gen 
Now/  he  say.^,  *  you  must  do  sometbin,  JeiTy,  to  stop  this  po 
leave  it  i'  your  hands/   Tliat's  what  Cap'en  said.   An*  this  is  th* 
on't.    We'i'e  boun'  this  verj'  neet  to  catch  these  poachers  !  ** 

Here  the  old  keeper  jiaused,  ns  if  to  invite  remarks. 

"  How  many  on  'em  dun  yo'  think  ther'  be  ? "  asked  Dick  Hoit  of 
the  mill. 

**  Art  thou  afeard  on  Vm  ? "  Kaid  old  Jeny^  contemptuously. 

**  I'm  noan  afeard/'  replied  Dick.     "  But  yo*  talk  o*  catchin' 
an'  it  takes  two  dogs  to  catch  a  hare  sometimes,  let  alone  a  founum. 

"  Why/*  said  JeiTy,  **  there  l>eant  moor  nor  ten  on  'em,  as  I  hc&r.tii 
iv  we  can't  tackle  ten,  we*ni  but  jackasses,  to  ma  tliinkin  !  " 

"  Well,  Jeny/'  asked  one  of  the  stablemen  from  the  other  end  ofdn 
table,  "  but  what  if  these  fellows  let  fly  at  us  \     It's  ill  groomin*  a 
till  ye  know  which  end  of  him  y'ar  handlin'  \ " 

"  Aye,  aye  !  **  echoed  sevei-al  voices  together, 

*'  Whew  I "  said  the  old  keeper.  **  Wl)o  fuiya  they're  such  fools  a« 
let  fly  ?  They  know  a  deal  better  nor  that.  Foacliers  never  let 
they're  reetly  hondled.  Yo'  do  as  I  tell  yo',  an'  well  have  *em 
sure  as  my  name's  Jerry.  Look  ye  here  !  " — and  the  old  man  hoi 
up  to  the  comer  of  the  room  and  brought  out  his  arms  full  of  stout 
cudgels—"  these  are  what  we'm  to  carry ;  an  iv  ony  mon's  afeaidy 
him  stay  awhom  an*  be  tied  to  his  grandmother'.^  apron  strings  I " 

There  was?  no  rejily  save  a  muttered  exclamation  or  two,  and 
man  proceeded  to  tr>^  how  bis  weapon  suited,  fieveral  of  the  labo 
moistening  their  palms  to  get  a  firmer  grasp. 

"  Kow/'  cried  om  leader,  "  are  yo'  all  ready  \ " 
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ye,  aje  !  "  was  the  general  reply. 

said  he,  looking  at  Lis  huge  silver  watch,  which  he  tugged 
his  fob,  **  we'll  have  one  more  pull  nt  th'  Hawkswood  ale,  and 
off." 

cook  brought  in  a  huge  tankard  of  hot  spiced  ale,  which  was 
round  from  man  to  man,  a  l^evy  of  kitchen-maids  and  othei-s 
hile  peeping  in,  and  giggling  aa  they  pushed  one  another  forwards 
r  view  of  the  scene, 
h  the  last  man  diiiined  the  tankanA  with  a  loving  smack, 
ssing  the  back  of  his  horny  hand  across  Lis  mouth,  seized  his  stick 
luted  **  Reiidy  I " 

marched  out  into  the  night.   Very  dark  it  was — black  as  a  wolf  a 

as  the  saying  is.     At  first  we  could  discern  nothing.     Even  I, 

ew  all  the  shrubs  and  turns  of  the  walks  by  heart,  and  who  was 

)re  calletl  to  the  front  by  Jerry^  had  to  hold  out  both  arms  to  feel 

y  through  the  box  Ledges  and  up  to  the  Avicket-gate  that  opened 

park.    When  we  had  all  emergetl  from  this  we  were  able  to  make 

pectii  a  little  more  clearly.     There  was  no  moon  ;  but  a  few  stars 

here  and  there,  and  I  could  identify  the  tall  elm  which  stantls  at 

er  of  the  duck-|>oud,  and  in  the  hollow  of  which,  when  a  l>oy,  I 

lund  the  owl's  nest.     All  was  still,  except  for  the  i^ound  of  our  feet 

ling  the  frosted  grass.     Jerry  had  enjoined  the  stricteist  silence. 

steep  filope  by  the  dairy  gi-ound,  and  then  along  the  path  towards 

Wood — we  marched  like  ghosts.    When  we  reached  the  fox  covers 

top  of  the  Lill^  Jerry  paused,  and   in  a  low  voice  bade  the  men 

p.     He  would  not  speak  till  we  all  stood  close  round  him,  as  close 

cotdd  p0ck ;  then,  in  a  few  brief  words,  he  issued  bis  instructions. 

they're  cominV'  ho  said,  "  to-night,  as  I'm  toud,  to  try  Redley 

,    As  sure  as  sartain  they'll  he  in  it  by  nine  o'clock,  a  knockin'  th 

kntfi  off  their  jjercL,  like  mLschievous  varmint  as  tbey  are.     It  mua 

welly  ten,  an'  they're  about  in  th*  thick  on't,     W^e  mim  break  i 

Kn  we'st  get  roimd  *eM.     Jack  Hallidsiy — is  Jack  Halliday 
laked. 
taster  Smith  ! "  repUeJ  a  voice  close  to  my  shoidder,  which  I 
I  the  darkness  as  belonging  to  one  of  the  stable  men. 
fausk,  thou  knows  oud  Ai-cher's  gate,  close  by  Bridge  end  1 " 
A-ye,  to  be  sure  ! "  said  tlie  voice,  which^  if  a  little  thicker  and 
than  usual,  showed,  at  iiU  events,  by  it^  iirm  and  steady  tone, 
t  l>elong©d  to  a  man  of  some  re,solutiou, 

Weilf  lad,  thou  'rt  to  take  hauf  o*  th'  men  wi'  thee,  an'  when  thoii 
Archer's  get  o'er  th'  gate  an'  creep  do^Ti  by  th'  Ledge  side  on  thy 
bond,  till  thou  gets  to  th'  owd  oak  by  th'  rabbit  warren.  Then 
close  by  th*  E^inney  as  joins  on  to  Redley  Copse.  Creep  through 
wheer  the  littlo  bruck  comes  out,  aud  moind  a.s  ye  mak  no  noi>ie. 
be  aomewher  theereahouts,  an'  if  we  dunnot  catch  'em  o' 
*em  afore  th*  Justices,  ma  name's  noan  Jerry  I " 
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"  Nay,  but,  Joitv,"  asked  another  voice,  ivhich  I  thought  vti 
of  Primrose,  one  of  the  footmen,  and  in  which  either  the  cold  m^Xi 
some  laWnt  apprehension  caused  a  little  quaver  to  be  hetkrd,  **  if 
wi'  not  come  wi'  us  quietlj,  what  are  we  to  do?  " 

**  Do  !  "  cried  the  old  keeper,  with  a  sto^onger  expletive  than  I  cml 
record — '*  do  1  whoy,  make  'em,  to  be  eure  I     Thou  lay  fast  hot 
first  thou  comes  acroes,  an'  iv  he  awses  to  flear  thee  wi'  his  gun, 
o'er  th'  hond  wi'  tby  stick.     But,  loijus  deaa,  they  ban  moor  i 
feyght,  let  alooan  we're  two  to  one.     They'll  be  moor  loike  to  run,  to] 
thinking    An'  iv  they  don'  tak'  to  punaing,  thou  'et  noan  got  thy  < 
breeches  on,  haat  tha,  to  be  freeteod  for  a  bit  o'  mud.     But  if  tboQ 
Dick  Holt  theer  beeat  afeard— — " 

**  W«'re  noan  n feared/'  said  Dick,  raising  his  voice,  as  a  supj 
laugh  made  itself  heard  round  about.     "  We  're  noon  afeatd  I  an*  ivi 
one  aajra  as  I  fear  owt,  other  mon  or  boggart,  I'll ** 

"Houd   thy  tongue,  for  a  gawvison  as  thou   art,"  exchwmed 
leader,  '*  is  na  ther  enou'  to  do  wi*  feygbtin'  th'  gang,  that  thou  moit 
after  feyghtin  foaks  as  is  bettet'  thnn  tliysen  1     Thou  'rt  like  a  yew 
cock  up  ov  a  midden  as  \id  liefer  feyght  his  own  fey  ther  nor  have 
to  peck  at !     But  thou  needs  n't  goo  a  wamin*  tb*  poachers  wi' 
noise,  so  as  they  may  know  wheerabout  we  are  !  " 

*'  Thou  needs  n't  be  bo  lunjous,  Jerry ;  a  meant  no  harm,' 
Dick,  rather  creBtfallen. 

'*  Has   onybody  else  ought  to  say  1 "  aeketl   the  old   man  tl 
fully. 

There  was  no  answer  this  time,  and  he  proceeded  at  once 
his  forces  between  himself  and  Halliday.     This  was  done  by  th»' 
plan  of  making  the  men  stand  a  little  apart  and  counting  hoada— no 
easy  thing  in  the  dark.     At  length  it  was  completed,  and  Hallidj^T 
his  party  were  ready  to  stai't.     I  was  to  go  with  Jerry,  and  the  old 
whispered  to  me  to  keep  claso  by  him. 

Before  they  left  us,  however^  our  leader,  after  the  fashion  of 
generals,  gave  a  few  last  injunctions  to  Jack. 

'*  Keep  thy  men  clo>:e,  Jnck,  an*  aa  silent  as  moudewarpfi.  If  tli 
leets  on  'em  afore  we  don,  mind,  we  sLaunot  be  far  oif,  lay  houd  oa  'em. 
an'  if  they  're  too  many  for  ye,  use  your  sticks  on  their  yeds.  Well  ^ 
op  in  a  minute.  Yo  needn't  fear  makkin  a  mark  or  t*vo  on  *em,  fAeyi* 
noan  so  pertikler  i*  that  way." 

No  more  wxva  said.  Tbe  mt^n  filed  off  silently,  and  in  a  few  moment* 
the  indistinctly  moving  olijects  were  no  longer  recognisable  in  ti* 
dark. 

Our  leader  then' add reased  us  in  turn. 

**  Now,  kds,  yo  heard  what  I  said  to  Jack  Halliday.     We  'm  W 
th'  same-     Houd  yer  tongues  an'  come  after  me  aa  quiet  as  yo  oon," 

"We  followed  him  in  silence,  my  heart,  I  confess,  beating  a  little- 
part  ly  with  the  exciletneiit  "w\i\c\i  ^M^sry  ^^rtsman  knows  when  he  is 
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hifi  own  qaicknesa  of  perception  and  skill  ngainsfc  that  of  the 
t  of  his  chase,  partly  also  with  the  undefinahle  dread  which  & 
g  Holdier  feels  the  first  time  he  comes  under  fire.  But  I  resolved  to 
I  my  ground  like  a  man,  whatever  should  happen,  &nd,  after  all, 
B  firearms  should  unfortunately  be  used,  there  need  not  be  any 
er  to  life. 

}ur  course  seemed  to  lead  ub  at  a  right  angle  to  that  of  the  other 

jy,  and  I  thought  at  fir^t  that  wo  were  about  to  strike  into  the  largo 

whose  dim  outline  I  began  to  make  out  on  the  right.     Before  we 

ed  it,  however,  Jerry  left  the  ]*ath  and  led  us  down  a  ateep  hill,  at 

bottom  of  which  trickled  a  small  stream,  whose  course  he  followed^ 

after  half  an  hour's  tramp,  startling  occasionally  a  meditative  cow, 

IB  warm  lireath  surrounded  her  head  like  a  halo,  and  now  and  then 

lied  ourselvoa  by  the  rush  of  some  wild  creature  through  the  dry 

ti  leaves  in  the  dyke,  we  came  to  a  halt  at  a  point  where  the  brook 

h.  we  had  followed  found  its  way  under  some  palings,  and  entered, 

well  knew,  the  copso  whei^  we  were  to  find  the  poachers.     It  was  a 

tion  of  considerable  extent  and  contained  a  good  deal  of  broken 

d.     We  climbed  cautiously  one  by  one  over  a  dilapidated  part  of 

fence,  the  old  man  leading;  and  then,  with  the  utmost  precaution! 

wed  him  down  one  of  the  glades  towai-ds  a  long  disused  gravel  pit 

ise  aides  wei*e  thickly  co\*ered  in  many  places  with  gorse  and  broom. 

Idwrstalker  could  hardly  have  made  hia  approaches  more  carefully  to 

be  ridge  where  he  expected  to  sight  hiw  game  than  did  Jerry  to  the  edge 

Ohe  falling  ground.   The  rest  of  us  crouched  low  under  the  hazel  bushes, 

■  hy  chance  the  figure  of  any  one  should  be  visible  in  outline  to  the 
Bmy  below ;  for  we  gathered  from  Jerry's  gestures,  rather  than  any- 
It&g  he  said,  that  here  he  expected  to  find  some  of  the  Gang.  Tlie  old 
lifter,  as  if  familiar  w*ith  every  turn  and  fall  of  tb©  ground,  rapidly  but 
llnlessly  stole  np  to  a  thick  growth  of  gorse  which  concealed  a  water- 
afn  gully  leading  into  the  hollow,  and,  after  listening  intently  for  a  few 
omenta,  peered  thraugh  the  prickly  screen  into  the  dark.     He  crept 

Eto  us  and  shook  his  head. 
I  can  see  nowt,  lad/'  he  whispered  to  me.     "  They  may  be  on 
r  side  o'  th'  cope  by  Throstle  Cleugh.     We  mun  start  again." 
Skirting  the  edge  of  the  gravel  pit,  we  followed  Jeny  cautiously  up 
iteep  and  narrow  track  thickly  overgrown  with  hazel  and  oak,  pushing 
^  the  branches  with  as  little  noise  as  possible, and  pausing  every  now 

■  then  to  listen  and  take  breath.  The  silence  was  unbroken,  save  by 
f  oocaaional  call  of  a  jtheasfmt  in  the  distance,  or  the  scufiling  of  a 
bbit  through  the  copse.  I  thought,  however,  after  we  had  crossed  the 
tie  ridge,  that  I  heard,  once  or  twice,  the  cracking  of  dry  twigs,  as  if 
ne  larger  animal  were  moinng  not  far  from  us*  I  whiapored  to  Jerry 
take  BOtioo  of  it,  but  he  shook  his  hea<l  impatiently  and  led  us  for- 
jrds,  W^e  were  just  filing  down  an  old  caH  track,  bordered  closely  by 
|dc  undeipt>wthj  when,  with  a  start  which  brought  my  \ifiaxl  \ix\»  in^ 
moiL.  XLJit.^Na  256,  ^^. 

^^^fc^^  -  nil 
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mouthy  as  the  saying  is,  I  heard  a  sudden  bang  by  my  side,  uof  abir: 
Btkck  OD  a  hat ;  I  waa  conacioos  myself  of  a  blow  on  ihe  shouUer,  i*cf  ^ 
gim-borrol,  and,  in  a  moment,  as  our  [assailantd  cra&hed  throng  til 
nndervood,  we  foond  ourselves  fighting  desperately  with  the  mof. 
The  darkneea  was  so  great  that  it  was  imposaible  to  make  out  thenumW 
of  our  assailants ;  besides,  we  were  taken  unawares,  imd, »{ 
engaged  in  a  life  and  death  stiniggle,  for  it  was  evident,  from 
afisuming  the  aggreflsive  in  this  daring  way,  and  from  the  ambti&h 
they  had  laid  for  us,  that  the  Gang  intended  to  secure  themaelves 
destruction.  "  Dead  men  tell  no  tales/'  was  the  thought  which : 
through  my  mind  at  that  iuBtant,  joined  with  the  remembrance  c 
Brandrami  as  1  had  seen  him  on  that  fatal  morning  when  we  had 
him  on  a  hurdle  to  the  Hall  to  breathe  his  last.  But  my  blood  wu^ 
and,  as  far  as  the  darkness  would  allow,  I  dealt  some  telling  blowi 
and  left  in  the  viclec.  Jerry  had  been  struck  down  from  l»ehiiid  by( 
dastardly  assjiilants,  but,  true  to  his  own  instructions^  without 
uttfiriog  a  groan  to  betray  his  pain,  struggled  up  to  his  feet  again, i 
stood  over  him,  and  dealt  such  a  blow  on  the  head  of  the  big  fellow 
whom  I  was  now  engaged,  as  ftent  him  reeling  into  a  thorn  bosh  witk^ 
yell  of  agony.  At  the  ssime  moment  I  was  myself  felled  to  the 
and,  I  supptose,  lost  coDscLousnesa  for  a  few  moments*  When  I  outt 
myself  1  was  still  lying  among  the  withered  bracken  into  which  I 
fallen ;  but,  instead  of  the  fierce  hand-to-hand  conflict  earned  on  ii| 
dogged  silence^  I  heard  a  mingled  and  confused  medley  of  cries  and  ti< 
damations  of  familiar  voices  in  the  dark. 

*'  Whoy,  Jack,  is  that  thee  ? "  exclaimed  some  one  in  front  of  m^,  ai 
the  same  time  tijiog  to  raise  up  a  prostrate  body  from  the  ground. 

"Aye,  it's  me,  sure  enough,  but  I'se  getten  my  yed  welly  brokken?  | 
two,'^  was  the  answer.  *  But  whoer  be  thooae  poacher  varmint  as  set  Mi 
us  1  It  was  well  yo  oomo  up  at  hist.  There's  aome  on  us  no  better  norl 
black  puddings^  to  ma  tbinkin*.  But  we  'n  fettled  a  few  on  'em,  Ftt 
warrant  ye." 

'*  Here's  one  as  I  stopped  poachin*  for  a  while,"  said  the  well-kno 
voice  of  old  Jerry,  as,  like  aome  Shakespearian  combatant,  he  pulled 
a  fallen  adversary  by  the  leg  from  a  hollow  where   he  lay.     Bat 
sooner  had  he  done  so,  and  turned  Ins  man  over  on  his  back  so  ai 
make  out  his  features,  than  the  old  man  dropped  upon  one  knee,  and, 
slapping  his  thigh,  exclaimed — 

"  By  th'  mon  I  it's  oather  Jack  Halliday,  or  Wa  a  boggart  J  l^ds," 
he  cried,  "  we  *n  been  feyghtin*  wi'  our  own  chape,  or  ahm  no  better  nor 
a  fuasiker  I " 

It  was  too  true  1  We  hud  fallen  in  with  our  own  party,  and  each 
division  had  carried  out  so  faithfully  their  leader's  instructions  that  i* 
was  a  mercy  none  of  us  had  been  killed  outright.  Even  as  it  was,  Ihne 
had  been  so  much  injui-ed  that  it  was  with  difficulty  they  oonld  be  half 
dragged,  half  supporied,  Wck  \/o  ^e  "ilaXiL.    <^i  ^5cv«ft,  ^»ub  ^im  U  ant 
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limenty  and  two  (including  Halliday  ^mnself)  of  Jack's.  A  sorry 
it  was  when  we  returned  home.  In  spite  of  the  housekeeper's 
ctions  the  women-servants  had  insisted  on  sitting  up  to  witness  our 
iphant  entrance  with  the  captured  poachers;  and  when  the  old 
T,  at  the  sound  of  our  footsteps,  flung  open  the  door,  and,  amidst 
•  exclamations  of  "  Where  are  they  t "  "  How  many  of  them  1 " 
nrks  I  there's  some  of  'em  got  wounded  ! "  a  flood  of  light  fell  upon 
ched  and  mud-hespattered  faces,  torn  coats,  heads  tied  up  in  blood- 
red  handkerchiefs,  and  all  the  signs  of  our  ferocious  struggle,  I 
Dse  most  of  the  combatants  felt,  as  I  did,  a  strong  desire  that  the 
time  that  the  "  Black  Gaug"  were  to  be  captured,  the  adventure 
i  &11  to  the  lot  of  other  heroes  than  ourselves. 
^eU  I  that  memorable  night  was  not  altogether  barren  of  results, 
ther,  as  we  liked  to  believe,  terrified  at  our  determined  attempt  to 
2re  them,  or  for  some  other  reason  known  to  themselves,  the  "  Black 
j; "  were  not  heard  of  again  in  our  neighbourhood.  Indeed,  if  you 
to  judge  from  the  absolute  silence  concerning  them  which,  from 
day  forward,  was  maintained  among  ourselves,  their  very  existence 
ly  time  was  become  mythical.  Yet  a  bald  space  on  the  top  of  my 
— ^bald,  not  with  age,  though  the  hair  is  gray  aU  round — testifies,  in 
y  which  I  am  not  likely  to  forget,  to  the  reality  of  a  belief  which 
entertained  about  them,  by  myself  as  well  as  others,  many  many 
I  ago. 


^Ift-Jk 
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Once  more  the  time  draws  uear  for  the  enumeration  of  the  people.   Tk 
dt'Ct^nnitil  counting  of  population  which  has  taken  place  in  Engknd  fr 
the  beginning  of  the  present  ecntury,  is  to  he  effected  for  the  ninth  Un: 
on  April   4  next,  and   the    Householder'9   Se^udule  repreeenting  tJ^r 
Government  request  for  information  ^ftill  already  be  in  the  huAi  d 
many  of  our  readers  when  the  present  number  of  this  magazine  KtiAm ' 
them. 

The  Act  under  which  the  impending  inquiry  will  be  made  (43  k  U 
Vict.  c.  37)  bears  date   September  7  last.     That  date  itself  is  a  «^| 
ficient  reminder  that  the  Statute  must  be  expected  to  contain  no  st 
novelties.    It  recalls  a  disturbed  parliamentary  Beaaion,  the  close  of 
was  unwontedly  defen-ed,  and  suggests  a  wearied  Legislature  far 
likely  to  have  passed  a  necessary  Bill  in  a  form  already  familiar^  tlua^ 
hfive  ini|mrted  to  it  any  new  aad  peculiar  featurea.     As  a  matter  of  I 
the  Act  for  taking  ilie  Censtc^  of  Eiufland^  which  became  law  laatj^iTi 
is,  so  far  as  ite  demand  from  the  public  is  concerned,  the  precipe  count 
part  of  its  predecessor  dated  August  10,  1870, 

No  one  can  say  that  the  information  which  it  requires  the  peoflftl 
furniah  ls  unreasonably  redundant  or  oppressively  complex-    The  S^ 
hoUtr-is  Schedule  which,  aa  we  have  said,  expressee  the  statutory  dei 
aaks^  in  lespect  of  each  member  of  every  household  in  England  and  W< 
the  following  few  and  simple  facts  : — 

1.  Name  and  surname.    Theho  are  wanted  not  as  ends  but  afl  meal 
not  as  a  basis  of  statistics  concerning  personal  or  family  nomendatui 
but  by  way  of  security  in  coimting  the  eeveral  human  units  whom 
distinguish. 

2.  A  statement  is  demanded  as  to  whether  each  person  enumerat 
is  head  of  a  famUy,  or,  if  not,  in  what  relation  he  stands  to  that 
In  census  matters  the  occupier  of  a  house  or  apai-tment,  whether  malei 
female,  is  deemed  to  be  the  head  of  a  family,  and  the  family  oondsts 
all  who  are  the  occupier*s  belongings  or  appendages ;  these  may  be  his 
her  relatives,  sei-vautB,  boarders,  or  visitoi-s.  The  solitary  lodger  is 
once  head  and  family  too»  while  two  or  more  lodgers  boaixling  togethff 
we  also  held  to  constitute  a  separate  family.  An  outdoor  servant,  againt 
occupying  a  lodge  or  other  tenement  contiguous  to  a  mansion,  is  treated 
as  an  independent  personage  for  enmuei'ation,  or  as  the  head  of  a  faaiilyt 
if  he  have  any ;  unless,  indeed,  he  board  with  his  master's  houaehold, 
■when  he  ia  reckoned  c*  p«k£t  o^  ftiaX  \\Qi^;)£K^\i.    'fai^jwiU^tionB  witi 
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Bt  to  the  relationsbipn  subsisting  between  the  groupa  of  people 
lerated  as  families,  were  not  begun  until  the  sixth  C^ensus^that  of 
.  The  analysis  of  the  composition  of  these  families  brings  out  manj 
1  facte  of  utility  and  interest.     . 

I  The  item  of  information  next  asked  for  is  the  condition  as  to 
tage :  whether  it  be  that  of  celibacy,  wedlock,  or  widowhood.  When 
lememhei^  that  population  itt  primaiily  regulated  by  matrimony, 
when  it  is  understood  that  the  position  of  a  people  with  regard  to 
institution  is  for  many  reasons  a  test  of  their  present  well-being  and 
aeir  favourable  prospects  for  the  future,  it  is  at  once  seen  that  the 
IT  in  question  should  form  part  of  the  census  scrutiny.  Like  that 
poken  of,  it  was  first  inquired  into  at  the  census  of  1851,  having 
ously  been  strangely  omitted. 

1  The  SOX  now  has  to  be  atated.  This  specificatiou  is  necewBary, 
names  and  other  particulars  would  not  always  show  to  which  Bex 
dividual  might  belong.  Much  tliat  is  published  in  the  census  re- 
i  as  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  community  would  perhaps  be 
^y  voted  dull.  But  startling  indeed  in  their  interest  are  some  of 
j^Bdiadosed  in  those  reports  jlh  to  the  sexes.  For  instance,  it  was 
PSlBTl  that  there  were  in  the  United  Kingdom  893,195  more 
■n  than  men. 

[  Age  is  the  fact  next  required — that  item  of  information  sometimes 
luctantly  breathed^  and  occasionally  so  foolishly  misstated !  Age, 
■  peculiarly  liable  to  be  erroneously  given  through  inadvertency  or 
fttlnees.  Genuine  uncertainty  on  this  point  is  chiefly  to  be  oh- 
among  the  lower  classes;  but  it  ought  to  be  a  dimlnishiBg 
of  those  ranks  of  society.  Under  the  Elementary  Education 
ry  and  Workshops  Acts,  ifec,  proof  of  age  is  now  squired 
many  occasions  in  the  life  of  the  working-man,  that  the  date 
birth  should  be  written  on  bis  memory  with  some  diBtinctness. 
doubt,  this  part  of  the  census  inquiry  is  of  great  importance, 
tme  sanitary  condition  of  a  community  is  to  be  understood,  it  is 
that  the  ages  of  ita  members  shoidd  be  periodically  learned,  for 
Kvaluable  teaching  of  death-rates  is  necessarily  missed  if  it  be  not 
^ed  with  a  knowledge  of  the  vital  conditions  under  which  those 
I  prevail.  The  first  attempt  t-o  learn  the  ajjes  of  the  people  was 
lin  1821,  when  the  third  decennial  enumeration  took  place,  but 
mtil  1841  was  the  inquir}'  effectually  prosecuted. 
'f  The  next  particular  called  for  is  the  rank,  profession,  or  occupa- 
In  order  that  a  correct  clasfdfication  of  the  people  according  to 
fBOcial  orders  and  industrial  pursuits  may  be  secured,  detailed  in- 
fcions  as  to  the  w^ay  in  which  this  information  should  be  expressed 
tinted  upon  the  schedules.  It  wHl  he  obser^ied,  for  example^  that 
is  there  enjoined  not  to  call  himself  clerk ;  that  such  descrip- 
as  gentleman  and  esquire  are  deprecated ;  and  that  er^inetr^ 
'^  and  other  like  terms,  which  may  mean  eeveral  ^ffexea^  \\jaxv^^ 
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are  pointed  out  for  avoidance.     Ma&j  and  various  aro  the 
which  the  demand  as  to  occupation  may  be  justified-     **  The 
aocieties,  the  comyianies  witli  limited  liability,  the  question  of 
ployment  of  women,  tbe  regulation  of  children's  work,  trades 
federation  of  employers,  the  continual  developments  and 
of  branches  of  trade  in  different  locaUties,  amidst  an  incrauong 
tioti  which  derives  food  and  the  raw  materials  partly  from  home 
and  partly  from  foreign  countries  at  one  time  friendly  at  anot 
hostile — are  all  reasons  for  collecting  fidl  and  exact  ii 
subject  of  such  unquestionable  importance."*     Investigatiou  iolQ' 
occupations  of  the  people  have  never  been  wanting  in  any 
census. 

7.  A  statement  as  to  place  of  birth  is  next  required.     It  mttrtl 
full  and  explicit.     If  the  birth  took  place  in  England,  the  county 
town  or  parish  must  bo  mentioned  ;  if  in  Scotland,  Irchind,  India,  ori 
Colonies,  the  country  or  colony  ;  if  in  foreif^n  parts,  the  State.    In 
answers  given  under  thi^  head  the  foundations  are  laid  for  comj 
Bive  atatiatics  on  the  weighty  and  interesting  topics  of  migrmtiaai 
immigration.     Place  of  birth  was  not  asked  for  in  the  census 
until  the  enumeration  of  18G1. 

8.  The  last  column  of  the  sched^ile  will  be  wanted  only  in  exoeptic 
oases — in  those^  namely,  of  blindness  or  one  of  the  other  infirmitieg  i 
fied  in  the  heading.     None  probably  would  be  inclined  to  queatioa' 
usefulness  of  general  information  as  to  the  maladies  here  to  be  noted, 
quiries  into  such  matters  were  made  for  the  first  time  at  the  ccmat^ 
1861. 

This,  then,  is  all  for  which  the  Government  asks.  Simple,  indeed, i 
the  questions ;  easy  and  ready  iibould   Im  the  answers.     But  befof«1 
queries  can  be  addressed  to  the  whole  of  a  large,  busy,  and  locoi 
population  Bunultaiieou.slyy  much  forethought  has  to  be  ezereiaed,i 
much  detail  of  procedure  arranged. 

In  what  respects  this  is  the  case  we  will  briefly  show.  One  or  titf 
remarks  should,  however,  first  be  made  to  clear  the  ground  for  what  fol- 
lows.  We  have  been  spetiking  and  are  about  to  speak — unless  it  is  dis- 
tinctly stated  otherwise — of  the  census  of  EnghTtd  ami  Wales  only. 
Scotch  and  Irish  census  will  be  taken  separately  through  the 
General  of  those  coimti-iea.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Channel  Islands 
of  the  Isle  of  Man  will  also  be  counted  by  independent  processes,  thojs^ 
under  instructions  from  the  English  census  office:  and  the  nnmbeni« 
British  subjects  in  foreign  States,  and  of  the*British  population  in  lodi 
and  the  Colonies — which  we  understand  are  again,  as  at  the  last  oensiu 
to  be  ascertiiined— will  be  ascertained  by  distinct  instmmentaHtiei 
Once  more,  with  reference  to  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  to 
Seamen  abroad  or  on  board  venels  in  home  ports,  special  inqniritf  i 
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id©  and  special  returns  furnished  by  tho  Field  Marabal  Command- 

i*CIiief,  the  Lords  of  tlie  Admimlty,  and  the  Board  of  Customs. 

J«V  therefore,  the  Eoglish   Census  KepoH  will  doubtless  deal  with 

r^iilting  from  all  these  Beveral  inveatigations,  the  English  couQt- 

(will  be  distinct  from  each. 

[Every  census  from  that  of  1841  has  been  taken  by  means  of  those 

throughout  tho  country  who  have  been  concerned  in  the  con- 

iua  work  of  re^tration.     The  same  staff  under  the  dii*ectiou  of  the 

[istrai*'General  and  the  Local  Govenament  Board  is  acting  on  the 

Lt  occafiion.     It  consigta  of  629  Siiperintendent-Begistrars  presiding 

as  many  Districtg,  which  are  mostly  co-exfceniSive  with  Poor-law 

and  2,1 7G  Registrars  of  Births  and  Deaths  acting  in  that  nam- 

of  sub- districts. 

.Printed  instructions  as  to  the  census  were  issued  by  the  Registrar- 
to  all  theae  oflScei-s  at  the  beginning  of  January,     Every  Begis- 
wag  required  in  the  first  place  to  draw  up  a  plan  for  dividing  bin 
tration   sub-district    into    enumeration    districts.      The  divisions 
ill  1871  were  as  far  as  possible  to  be  followed;  but  City  clear- 
and  suburban  expansion — warehouses  built  in  lieu  of  dwellings, 
railways  oonstmcted  through  densely  peopled  districta  on  the  one 
I,  and  on  the  other  new  neigh  boiirhootls  created  to  meet  the  conse- 
it  migration   and   the    natural    growth    olf    population — ^rendered 
necessary  in  many  casea.     For  example,  in  the  Eastern  Metro- 
suburb  of  Tottenham,  where  workmen's  cottages  have  of  late 
up  in  great  numbers,  and  a  vastly  iceivased  population  displaced 
town  improvements  have  gone  to  dwells  completely  new  arrangements 

needed.  So  also  in  Islington,  Battersea,  and  many  other  places. 
To  divide  a  given  space  either  in  Whitechapel  or  Westmoreland  into 
ivenient  ti^acts  for  the  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  would  I'equire 
thought  and  care  even  if  the  powers  of  the  enumerators  alone  had  to  be 
DCmsidered,  and  if  the  needless  multiplication  or  undue  paucity  of  those 
officers  were  the  only  errors  to  bo  avoided.  But  in  order  that  the  facta 
bdoaed  by  the  census  may  be  made  available  for  the  public  use  they 
most  be  ascribed  to  those  various  geographical  areas  with  which  the 
BAtion  has  to  deal  in  transactiDg  its  socia!  business.  Hence  how  best  to 
liride  a  registration  sub-distiiet  into  districts  for  enumeration  puqwses 
■M  in  many  cases  no  easy  pix)bleiii.  The  Kegistrar  had  to  respect  with 
Bbctnessthe  boundaries  of  counties,  civil  parishes,  townships,  ecclesiastical 
pBlishes,  municipal  lioroughs  and  wards,  and  rural  and  urban  sanitary 
iiBtricte,  and  to  assimilate  to  these,  as  far  as  possible,  the  enumeration 
bDondaries,  or  at  any  iBte  to  distinguish  clearly  in  his  plan  each  such  local 
urea.  Sometimes  he  bad  to  encounter  conflicting  views  with  respect  to 
the  different  limitsj  sometimes  to  anticipate  imminent  but  unaoconiplishod 
plumgee*  Where,,  however,  he  could  work  upon  the  old  lines,  he  was 
ipu^  much  of  tliis  trouble.  He  wan  required  further  to  insert  in  his 
plan  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  houses  and  families  in.  eajaV  cwimss^rar 
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Hon  district  created,  and  to  propose  for  special  ooitnting  by  thar  beidi 
or  roasters  those  institutions  in  his  ^ub-district  containing  more  thin  21hj 
inmates.  The  scheme  was  to  be  set  forth  in  a  clear,  written 
that  each  entimemtor  might  be  sul>seqtiently  supplied  with  a  coj 
much  of  it  as  delineated  his  own  sphere  of  action.  This  pi 
work  was  despatched,  anil  the  plans  of  division^xhibiting  of 
various  degrees  of  merit,  but  on  the  whole  very  creditably 
were  completed  and  submitted  for  approval  by  the  middle  of  Fel 

The    ordinary    Hou^ehold*zr9   Schedule   provides   for   the 
of  facts  concerning  fifteen  peraons.     There  are,  however,  manj 
mentfl  to  which  this  document  could  not  be  conveniently  applied, 
those   large  institutions  ali-eady  referred    to   whose   inmates  will 
enumerated  in  a  special  manner  and  in  special  volumes.     Such 
numerous  hotels,  from  the  Langham  and  the  Midland  in  Londoii|i 
the  North- ^esfcrtr  in  Liverpool  downwards,  in  many  of  which  ni 
visitors  will  certainly  l^e  found  at  the   time  for  enumeration* 
again y  are  the  licensed  lodging-houses  in  the  metropolis  and  other 
towns.     Eefuges  of  this  sort— dignified  with  the  name  of  "chsmberB"- 
abound  at  the  east  end  of  London.     When  the  public-houseu  are 
on  the  nigbt  of  April  3,  thei'e  will  be  a  Yxmh  to  these  places  of  she 
hosts  of  people  of  the  lowest  class,  who  will  pay  their  3^.  for  the ; 
lodging,  and  will  depart  again  to  seek  their  subsistence  at  early  he 
the  morning.     Then  there  are  the  mansions  of  the  wealthy  in  town 
country,  with  their  numerous  staffs  of  Bervanta,  and  perhaps  their : 
guests,      Ketums  of  these  large  establishments   of  every   class, 
estimates  of  the  numbers  which  they  would  probably  contain  at  cena 
time,  had  to  be  made  to  the  Census  Office  by  the  Kegistrars  when  U 
pent  in  their  division-plans,  in  order  that  suitable  schedules  might' 
furnished  for  the  enumeration  of  the  inmates. 

The  work  of  counting  having  fjeen  prospectively  divided  into 
portions  by  means  of  the  jilans,  the  next  step  was  to  find  a  fit  enumi 
for  every  division.  Though  the  pny  oflVi-ed  to  enumerators  was 
sarily  small,  an  ample  -often  a  largely  excessive — staff  of  volunt 
soon  offered  themselves  to  perform  the  duty  of  counting.  A  selection] 
these  was  made,  and  the  approved  candidates  afterwards  signed 
ments  binding  themselvea  duly  to  execute  the  task  which  they 
tmdertaken.  The  [jersons  best  suited,  i>erhaps,  to  act  as  enumc 
are  thoee  whose  daily  duties  specially  familitirise  them  with  all  the  he 
and  corners  of  human  residence,  and  with  the  courses  of  local  boundariei. 
8uch  are  relieving  officers,  rate  and  tax  collectors,  school  attendance 
officers,  iamtary  inspectors,  dec.  A  large  number  of  men  following  these 
and  kindre^J  pursuits  are  to  be  found  among  the  enumeratora  now  about 
to  act.  In  case  of  any  failure  in  the  supply  of  volunteers  for  the  work, 
the  local  Government  Board  is  empowered  by  the  Census  Act  (sec  11) 
to  call  upon  overseers  of  the  ixK>r,  relieving  officers,  police  officers,  and 
others  to  act  as  onumerutors^  ^:ax4Qt  i^v^Voj  Sa.  ^»£a  qC  refuaal  or  neglect 
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mmber  of  ennmeratoi'H  engaged  in  taking  the  census  of  1871  was 

>,  besides  627  head.s  of  public  or  eharitaWe  institutions  who  counted 

ktes  of  the  eetablishments  under  their  charge.     The  etaff  is  now 

irily  larger  than  it  was  ten  years  ago,  the  ordinary  enumcratoiH 

iting  to  about  34,791,  and  the  enumerating  heads  of  instituiiona 

may  easily  l>e  imagined  that  to  distribute  nmong  these  officers,  in 
juisite  proportions,  some  7une  mlihouft  of  schedules ;  to  equip  eiich 
with  his  necessary  supply  of  other  ceni^us-books  and  documents  ; 
provide  similarly  for  those  special  enumerators,  the  heads  of  the 
institutions,  involved  much  labour  at  the  Census  Office.  The 
Lr,  indeed,  was  the  primary  i*ecipient  and  local  diati-ibutor  of  these 
but  none  the  less  had  the  wants  of  each  enumerator  to  be 
ktely  considered  and  met  in  London.  Among  the  many  precjiutions 
ily  taken  by  the  Eegistrar-Grene ml  — aided  by  his  able  and 
staff  at  the  Census  Office,  Craig's  Cotirt^ — to  facilitate  the 
ttoT*s  work,  had  been  that  of  appealing  to  urban  sanitary  aufcho- 
ali  over  the  country  on  the  subject  of  nnnuml^red  houses  ami 
ttreetit.  All  such  imperfectly  distinguished  dwellings  endanger 
^mpleteness  of  enumeration  ]  and  the  responsible  bodiea  had  there- 
urged  early  in  the  year  to  remedy  any  such  deficiencies  existing 
their  jurisdiction. 
le  more  active  duties  of  the  enumerator  will  have  begun  on 
ly,  Maroli  28.  During  the  week  then  commencing  he  is  to  deliver 
rery  occupier  or  lodger  \Wthin  his  district  a  Ilortsflholder^s  Scheduh 
lie  to  the  requirements  of  the  pftHicular  case.  Different  indeed  in 
it  places  will  be  the  conditions,  and  to  some  extent  the  natui-e  of 
>i!.  In  unsheltered  Anglesey  he  must  take  long  lonely  walks 
the  scatteretl  farms,  beaten  perhaps  by  the  cold  showers  of 
and  distributing  but  few  of  his  schedulcvS — which  he  will  possess 
bAed  in  Wchh  as  well  as  English,  for  the  benefit  of  those  within  his 
■ot  whose  studies  have  not  extended  Iwyond  Keltic  literature.  In 
B^y-packed  Mile  End  he  must  spend  much  of  his  time  in  passages 
d  landings,  making  clear  as  best  he  may  to  Polish  Jews  the  object  of 
it  and  the  significance  of  the  document  that  he  carries — of  which 
lent  he  will  often  have  to  leave  five,  six,  or  e^^en  seven  copies 
one  roof.  Or,  again,  in  the  City  of  London,  amidst  palatial 
kgs  five  stories  high,  he  will  find  probably  that  the  ascent  and 
it  of  stall's  is  the  most  burdensome  part  of  his  toil ;  for  these  vast 
the  homes  indeed  of  business,  are  not  the  homes  of  the  busy  who 
lem,  and  often  own  no  resident  except  the  office-keeixjr  under  the 
{hte  at  the  top.  With  the  merchants,  professional  men,  and  clerks, 
Impart  to  the  City  its  day-time  life  nnd  bustle,  the  City  enumerator 
fliave  no  concern ;  they  will  find  schedules  awaiting  them  in  their 
kvian  mansions,  suburban  villas,  or  modei^t  homes  at  I&\\n^ii  ot 
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Latest  of  all,  the  enumerator's  preUminaiy  work  is  like! j  to  be  (bt  fl(| 
delivering  ackedulea  to  those  temporary  sojourners  within  liisl 
the  dwellers  in  liarges.  Tans,  or  tent^.     His  section  of  the 
"  plan"  will  usually  have  prepared  him  for  any  irregular  laboitr 
sort.     In  country  places,  however,  he  will  carefully  look  oat  for  | 
who  may  be  camping  upon  his  territory  unexpectedly.    The 
places  of  these  wanderers   are  less  defined  th^n  they  were, 
common  and  green  lane  where  their  dingy  tent8,  swart  faow,aiidi 
ponies  wei'e  once  familial*  are  now  to  them  forbidden  ground, 
patise  and  camp  where  and  when  they  can.     If  the  season  is: 
forward  lui  April  opems,  they  will  have  left  their  winter  quarten  i 
about  the  towns,  and  will  be  roving  through  rural   England  tI 
clothes-pegs  or  other  gipsy-wares  can  be  disposed  of.     The 
of  dififerent  classes  have  not  always  on  former  occasions  been  fou&d 
accessible  by  the  enumerator.     They  are  wont  to  own  dogs  d 
fierceness  and  fidelity,  inspired  with  a  deep  distrust  of  si 
particularly  of  such  as  they  discern  to  be  representativfiaof  tb«l 
The  census  officers  should  mbq  tact  in  approaching  these  anitDaU 
their  masters;  and  they  will  in  any  necessary  case  seek  the  aid  i 
police  in  discharging  their  duty* 

The  census  return  is  Uj  embrace  every  human  being  living  at 
on  Sunday  the  3rd.     No  person  dying  Ijefore  and  no  child  bom 
that  hour  will  be  counted. 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th,  when  the  collection  of  scheiJuifi 
to  begin,  the  rovers  lately  mentioned  will  probably  receive  the  mt 
tutor's  earliest  attention.  If  his  boundaries  contain  wharves,  cai 
any  navigated  inlanfl  waters,  he  will  previously  have  made 
an-angements  for  obtaining  the  schedules  from  the  occupants  of 
and  other  craft.  We  have  heard  of  a  barge  schedule  having  beeal 
for  the  enumerator  by  agreement  under  a  stone  by  the  canal  side,  i 
case  of  depai-ture  from  the  district  at  an  exceptionally  early  hour, 
time  of  high  water  of  course  aflTords  the  chief  opportunity  for  eiit 
and  entrance  into  canals  where  they  join  tidal  rivers,  A  fleet  of 
may  then  leave  and  enter  the  enumerator's  jurisdiction.  The  lock*! 
who  muist  be  on  duty  at  the  point  of  junction  has  sometimes 
been  made  enumerator  tit  the  places  referred  to.  In  aU  cane 
passing  craft  have  to  be  secured,  that  officer  must  needs  be  much  on 
alert.  He  will  no  doubt  board  every  vessel  etUeriitig  his  waters  on 
4tii  as  well  as  those  which  may  have  been  stationary  therein  on  tlie 
previous  day,  that  he  may  learn  whether  or  not  the  inmates  have  been 
enumerated  elsewhere.  If  not,  he  will  take  the  particulars  concemini; 
them  on  the  spot,  ^imikr  alacrity  must  be  shown  with  respect  to  asy 
houseless  people  who  may  have  been  known  to  sleep  in  the  difftrict  oa 
the  night  of  the  3rd. 

With  regard  to  more  ordinary  enumeration,  the  experience  of  past 
oanfiujfifi  has  showii  that  euum^etfw^Tft*Ba?a^«J^s?****'^^^  ^a3*crvc^\ahiJbited 
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the  lower  cla<!ses  to  find  many  blank  sdiediiles  awaiting  them  ;  though 
inconvemenoe  is  a  dimiaishLng  one,  and,  for  a  reason  to  be  stated 
mtly,  improvement  in  respect  of  it  may  now  bo  specially  looked  for. 
pjipers  are  not  often  lost,  but  they  are  left  through  carelessness  or 
ddence  to  be  filled  up  by  the  Government  officer.     If  necessary  he  is 
id  to  perform  this  duty.     Whenever  he  meets  with  a  blank,  he  will, 
poaaible,  see  the  occupier,  or  failing  him  another  member  of  the  family^ 
at  any  i-ate  some  pei-aon  able  to  furnish  him  yriih  the  particulars 
Jed  for  the  making  out  of  the  schedule.     There  are  some  neighbour- 
It  in  which  the  certainty  of  his  being  himself  required  to  fill  up  a 
number  of  the  papei*s,  will  oblige  him  to  provide  himself  with  an 
it.     Such  would  be  the  ipiarter  in  Mile  End  already  referred  to, 
labited  by  Polish  Jews,  or  the  courts  and  alleys  about  Hatton  Grarden 
'here  dwell  numerous  Italians— the  caterers  for  London  in  images  and 
music.     On  formei'  occasions  it  has  been  found  desirable  in  these 
to  send  on  the  assistant  in  advance  to  fill  up  the  schedules^  the 
numerator  following  to  examine  and  correct  the  papers.     Friends  and 
fhbours  must  sometimes,  too,   \ie  called  in  to   act  as   interpreters. 
long   ignorant   countrj'-folk   good   service   has   been    done    for    the 
lumemtors  at  past  countings  by  the  recogniised  **  scholarda  "  of  benighted 
^ta,  who  hnve  filled  np  large  numbers  of  schedules  on  behalf  of  their 
giftotl  neighbofirs.     The  task  of  examining  has  to  be  pei'formed  by 
le  enumei-ator  in  all  cases,  and  he  will  correct  the  achedulea  where 
■rection  Is  necessary.     One  amendment  will  probably  often  consist  in 
out  from  the  family  list,  ahsfut  members  of  the  cutcIo.     Ab- 
must  not  be  counted  at  homo,  but  at  the  honsas  at  which  they 
ly  have  slept  on  the  niglit  of  the   3rd.     Those,  however — such  as 
[way  officers— gas  labourers  and  others^  who  are  engaged  from  home 
that  night,  and  who  will  return  there  on  the  4fch,  must  figure 
their  home  schedule.     Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  all  persons  who 
travelling  during  the  Biinday  night  will  be  enumenited  at   their 
tinations.     If  an  hotel  be  their  primary  I'Csting-pbce  their  names  will 
included  in  the  sche^lule  relating  to  that  hotel ;  if  they  are  homeward 
»iin<i  their  names  will  appear  in  the  home  return.     The  consua  inquiry 
made  at  a  time  when  tnivellera  are  likely  to  be  f*^west  ;  but  some  will 
ily  then  be  on  the  move.     These  will  be  secured  as  has  been 
ited ;  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  they  will  thems<?lves  usually  desire 
to  be  left  out  in  the  national  counting.  We  have,  indeed,  heard  stories 
people  who  have  contrive*!  to  travel  continuously  during  census  time  in 
ter  to  evade  the  dread  queries  of  the  govemmfnt.     If  such  persons 
really  exist  they  must  be  indifferent  citizens.     Why  should  they  not 
id  their  journeys  to  some  foreign  state  in  which  the  census  is  rarely 
id  badly  taken— let  us  say  the   Tiu'kish   Empire— and  never  come 
t 
The  enumerator,  it  should  hei'©  be  added,  will  have  to  count  not  only 
but  houses,  diatin^shing  those  iali^Hted,  YiTUi\\v«L>A\ift^,  «cA., 
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buildizkg.  Tho  memorandum-book  wHch  he  will  carry  on  oensufrdif 
will  iwjeive  entries  of  all  human  dwellings  in  bis  district- 
There  iB  good  re^ison  to  believe  that  these  periodical  InvietagiktMai 
are  met  in  an  improved  spiiit  on  evei7  succeeding  oooasion.  l&m\ 
schedules  are  found  to  be  made  out  each  time ;  and  what  has  been  6m 
in  the  way  of  elementary  education  since  1871  ought  now  gretUj  Wl 
lighten  the  enumerator's  work  in  this  respect,  for  intelligent  child«a| 
will  oftener  than  formerly  be  aide  to  lend  their  aid  to  parents  who  are  I 
bad  writers.  It  was  noticed  at  the  last  census  in  some  regions  of  lot  j 
character  that  the  mode  of  filling  up  the  papers  was  much  in  adrancei 
that  adopted  in  1861.  "Whereas  at  the  earlier  date  the  bad  cbanustwjl 
had  sometimes  defiantly  described  themselves  by  such  terms  a^  '*  Thit4"| 
**  Thief  s  wife/*  "Prig,"  "  Prig's  son,"  and  even  worse,  at  the  later  sac 
designations  were  not  met  with.  The  doubtful  class  in  question  hiid  *t] 
any  lute  increased  in  the  interval  in  outward  respect  for  the  GovemmeDl 
inquiry.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the  pre^nt  census  will  show  amel 
tion  on  one  or  two  points  with  respect  to  which  there  is  still  room  foril 
and  among  offenders  of  a  totally  different  rnnk  from  that  just  referredl 
The  intentional  missbitementof  age  was  frequently  noticed  at  the 
of  1871.  "  Many  women  of  30,  40,  or  moi-e,"  says  the  Report  of  thi 
investigation,  "  are  retm-ned  at  the  ages  of  20-30,"  Direct  statw 
of  occupation,  too,  have  been  sometimes  shirked  in  a  like  spirit.  In 
matters  as  these,  iacreased  candour  will,  we  trust,  now  be  exercised. 

When  the  transactions  with  the  public  are  ending,  the  duties  of 
census  officers  will  be  but  at  their  commencement.  Having  collected  »11] 
schedules,  the  enumerator  is  next  required  to  enter  them  under  pr 
rules  as  to  arrangement  into  nn  eniimemtion  book,  to  cast  the 
and  houses  enumerated,  and  finally  to  deliver  the  volume  with 
schedules  which  are  the  vouchera  for  its  contents  to  the  local  Retji^ 
trar.  This  functionary  thereuiKjii  has  to  undertake  a  complete  revwoii 
of  the  work  done ;  to  see  that  each  different  boundar}"  before  referred  to 
is  clearly  indicated  in  the  book  ;  to  satisfy  himself,  by  a  careful  compari- 
son of  every  entry  therein  with  the  division-plan,  that  no  bouse  has  been 
omitted,  and  in  case  of  any  discovered  omission  to  have  it  made  good ;  in 
short,  to  test  by  every  means  within  his  reach  each  item  of  information 
recorded  by  the  enumerator,  making  all  needful  corrections,  and  finally 
certifying  the  coiTectnesa  of  the  entire  contents  of  the  volume.  When  be 
hag  further  collected  from  the  heads  of  any  public  institutions  within  his 
BuVdifitrict  the  enumeration  books  relating  to  those  establishments,  he 
will  be  enabled  from  the  facts  befoi-e  him  to  prepare  a  summary  of  the 
total  population  and  houses  in  each  civil  parish  or  towxiBhip  within  hii 
boundaries.  This  summary  furnished  by  every  Registrar  throughout  the 
country  will  yield  material  for  the  first  public  statement  as  to  the  resulti 
of  the  census. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  Registrar  will  pass  on  to  his  Superintende 
every  census  document  aaye  iW  HoxuaQholiler'*  HdM.ult9^  which 
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to  the  Ccneus  OBce  m  London.   A  fm-ther  examination  of  what 
been  done  will  now  be  effected  by  the  Superintendent,  the  snnmiary 
rf  population  especially  undergoing  his  careful  revision.     When  he  has 
iplet^d  the  examination  and  certified  the  correctnessa  of  tho  work,  he 

luired  to  transmit  all  the  documents  to  the  Census  Office, 
Here  it  is  that  their  general  signification  will  be  elicited  and  prepaid 
publication.     The  Statute  pmvides  that  the  preliminary  Abstract  of 
Census  Returns  shall  be  printed  and  laid  before  both  Houses  of 
rliament  within  three  calendar  months  next  after  the  Ist  day  of  June 
II,  if  Parliament  be  sitting,  or  if  Parliament  be  not  sitting  then  within 
first  fourteen  days  of  the  Session  thnn  next  ensuing.     This  Abstract 
certainly  be  ready  for  presentation  belbi-o  the  end  of  June  ;  in  1871 
18  laid  before  the  Houses  on  the  20th  of  that  month. 
But  much  will  yet  remain  to  be  accomplished.     A  third  revision  of 
census  work  will  next  l>e  undertaken  at  the  central  office,  and  any 
or  inconsistency  in  the  enumeration  books  which  may  have  been 
pe  overlooked,  and  which  may  be  now  dLscovei'ed,  will  be  corrected ; 
however,  before  much  cx>n'ea.pondeiice  has  passed,  nnd  much  reference 
made  to  various  local  authorities  in  all  parts  of  the  country',  wiW 
final  scnitiny  be  deemed  complete.     Then  at  Icngtli  the  many  and 
iliottite  tables  of  the  full  Census  Eeport,  which  embody  in  vaiious 
►ughtfully  devised  forms  of  social  utility  the  results  of  the  census  in- 
\\  will  be  prepared.     The  final  report  concerning  the  last  census  wtis 
July  30,  1873.     It  consi.sted  of  four  thick  folio  volumes,  for  the 
part  closely  packed  with  tabular  matter,  but  embracing  a  .Kuccinct 
d  statement  of  census  discoveries  and  other  valuable  information, 
included  not  only  the  results  of  the  English  census,  but  also  the 
ling  features  of  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  of  India,  and  of  almost 
tbft  British  Colonies  and  Dependencies.  It  may  therefore  h©  said  to  have 
forth  the  main  facte  of  an  Imperial  enumeiation,  and  it  was  the  fi^rst 
jport  that  had  done  so.     The  forthcoming  report  will  not,  as  we  have 
itimated  already,  be  wanting  in  the  same  elements  of  interest.     It  may 
not  out  of  place  to  recall,  before  we  close,  a  few  of  the  leading  figures 
i^ealed  in  the  weighty  tomes  just  spoken  of— to  remind  the  i-eader 
[where  the  empire  iind  its  more  important  centres  stood  as  to  numbers 
fhm  the  last  enumeration  took  phice. 
The  counted  population  of  the  Empire  in  1H71  whb  234,762,593  souls. 
[Thttse  people  were  living  upon  7,769,449  square  miles  of  territoiy,  in 
ibout  44,142,6.'51  houses,  huts,  or  tents.     The  enumemted  inhabitant*  of 
United  Kingdom^  including  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Merchant  Seamen 
I,  amounted  to  31,845,379  persons;  those  of  England  and  WcUea 
fto  22,856,164  ;  and  those  o£  Land  oh  to  3,254,260,     No  imperial  cenmis 
Shaving  been  before  attempted,  the  grand  total  above  given  can  be  com- 
pared with  no  earlier  figures.     The  people  of  the  United  Khigdom  had 
iJeen  added  to  between  1861  and  1871  by  more  than  two  millions  and  a. 
^••M',  the  numbers  for  the  former  year  having  \)eeii  ^^,^1\  ,*!%%,    \n. 
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England  and  Wales  the  population  had  also  inereMed  during  tke  ■■• 
period  by  more  than  two  millions  and  a  half,  the  earlier  Sgan  him% 
stood  at  20,228,497 ;  and  in  Jxmdon  the  nomberB  had  been  angDntei 
in  the  same  interval  by  nearly  half  a  million,  the  fonner 
having  given  2,803,989  as  the  sum  of  the  inhabitants  of  ihe 

No  attempt  will  here  be  made  to  foreshow  the  figures  to  he  dSadoflal 
as  the  issue  of  the  present  inquiry.     It  is  enough  to  ezpraes  oonfiteM^ 
firstly,  that  a  substantial  further  advance  in  numbOTS  will  he  found  ti 
have  taken  place ;  and,  secondly  that  the  existing  generation  will  do  ik 
utmost  to  render  the  forthcoming  return  as  perfect  as  possible,   kaj 
one  responsible  for  a  schedule  may  further  the  fulfilment  of  thiskttv 
anticipation  by  preparing  that  document  for  the  enumerator  at  an  ear^ 
hour  of  Monday,  April  4,  entering  thereon  the  required  particulan  vitk 
absolute  clearness,  completeness,  and  accuracy. 

E.W. 


^^  ™-r  who.  thouch  Mrs.  but    . 

V  _  -^..  "«r*' Jfllt  to  supposed  (by 

"V^^y,  ,««  of  the  mature  age  of  ^^^^''^I'f'lCl,^^  ^«^otx.    U 
2^^o«nt of  t^ subject)  !«^-:^;;i^:^Sv.V..W.^A« 
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^  (Srape  from  a  (Tborn, 

By  JAJIES  PAYN, 


CHAPTER    XIV. 
A   OONFiaSlON. 


WHY  Clover  Cottage  waa 
60  called  had  remained  a 
myHtery  even  to  the  old- 
est inhabitants  of  Wall- 
ington  until  Mr.  Felspiir 
had  discovered  it.  The 
Dryasci  lists,  of  Doiirse, 
would  have  held  that,  it 
being  the  most  ancient 
dwelling-house  in  the 
plac<*,  it  had  originally 
stood  in  the  fields  and 
been  eurrouiided  by  the 
herb  in  question.  But 
the  painter  stoutly  held 
tliat  the  herb  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  and  that 
the  name  arose  from  an 
antique  song  of  praiBO 
sung  by  genexiation  after 
tion  of  grateful  lodgers  who  had  lived  under  that  hospitable  roof 
'er.  It  was  incontestable  that  the  Dame  waa  a  good  and  liberal 
rife,  whatever  her  foremothera  may  have  been  befoi-e  her,  and  she 
Rreakness  for  youthful  lodgers  of  the  male  sex. 


^v;^ 


«**4., 


.fffir^L^ 


There  is  Hometbing,  I  cannot  tell  what  it  may  be^t 
About  good-looking  gentlemen  aged  twenty-three. 
Which  affects  female  hearts  in  no  commoti  degree ; 
Uglj  or  pretty,  stupid  or  witty. 
Young  or  old,  tbey  esrperionce  in  country  or  city 
What  is  clearly  not  love,  yet  it's  warmer  than  pity. 


bis  was  the  case  with  Mrs.  Gammer,  who,  thotigh  Mrs.  but  by 
y,  was  of  the  mature  a^e  of  sixty-five,  and  might  be  suppoeed  (by 
pQorant  of  the  subject)  to  have  survived  the  tender  pasgioii.  I£ 
I  hmd  any  profeasionsl  HybIb  in  the  place — ^wbick  &\iQ  Wd  ivot^  lox 
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dorer  Cottage  wag  tlie  only  house  that  accommodated  viski 
might  justly  have  oomplamed  that  she  spoilt  her  lodgers^  and 
market^  and,  indeed,  anything  in  stronger  contrast  to  the  ordiMij 
ways  of  landladies  than  her  ways  could  not  be  imagined.  Her  fiflA 
solicitude  was  to  make  her  guests  comfortable;  the  last  idea  to  eukv 
her  head  (indeed  it  never  got  there)  would  have  been  to  take  iu]rRnta|i 
of  theii*  confidence.  Tn  her  pei-sonal  appearance  nature  had  made  swine 
miBtakes :  she  should  obviously  have  been  plump  and  buxom  uuj 
typiad  of  plenty ;  whereas  she  was  tall  and  spare.  Her  hair  ^wnU 
have  been  white  but  plentiful,  as  befits  elderly  pei-sons  who  pnidi» 
philanthropy;  whereas  doubta  were  entertained  (and  even  exprtsse^\ 
by  her  enemies  whether  she  had  any  hair  at  all.  She  had,  indeed,  t  rohsli- 
tute  for  it  in  a  front  of  brown  curls ;  but  these  were  of  such  an 
EizB  and  uncompromising  ligidity,  that  they  imposed  upon  no  one.  TlieT, 
no  more  resembled  veaX  ringlets  than  the  stone  peaches  on  the  jmjM- 
piece  iu  her  private  parlour  resembled  genuine  wall- fruit. 

Mr.  Michael  Felspar  bud  lodged  with  this  lady  for  three  .summen 
during  the  first  she  had  called  him  "Mr.  Felspar,"  during  the  semi 
he  had  been  **  Mr,  Michael,"  and  now  he  was  "  Mr.  Mike/'  Mr.  Vei 
had  only  been  with  her  that  spring ;  but,  being  a  friend  of  Mr.  Felspar's 
Mrs.  Gammer  had  grown  more  familiar  with  him  earlier,  and  he  wi 
already  **  Mr.  Walter."  One  would  have  thought,  to  have  heard 
talking  together,  that  tliey  were  two  bi^others  and  that  she  was 
mother ;  and  yet  her  familiarity  was  not  of  the  sort  that  breeds  contemi 
She  never  forgot  she  was  their  landlady.  Some  very  great  ladiej*  hire 
similar  faculty  of  playing  two  r6l^s  at  once. 

When  Vei-non  came  home  with  bis  arm  in  a  filing,  he  knew  betlw 
than  to  talk  to  this  good  lady  of  addei-s  ;  she  was  one  of  those  simpl* 
creatures  who  confuse  thtse  i-eptiles  with  i*attleanake4?,  and  belie\'e  that  i 
cat,  if  she  catches  you  asleep,  will  suck  your  bi'eath. 

"Good  gracious,  Mr.  Walter,  what  on  earth  have  happened T 
Then,  with  a  sudden  change  from  curiosity  to  presentiment^  •'  I'll  laymj 
life  it's  a  hornet/' 

*•  Yon  are  always  right,  Mrs.  Gammer,"  was  his  cheerful  reply.  **My 
head's  in  a  buzz  as  though  I  were  still  in  the  thick  of  them  ;  so  the  Doc- 
tor has  recommended  me  to  lie  down/' 

"  But  horaeta  don't  buzz,  Mr.  Walter/' 

The  man  of  letters  was  tmacquainted  with  thin  fact  of  natural  Uv 
tory  ;  a  little  more  experience  in  his  craft  would  have  taught  him  never 
to  commence  a  fiction  of  a  technical  kind  without  consulting  an  expert 
He  was  so  young  that  his  conscience  even  pricked  him  for  deodving  • 
woman  that  had  a  kindness  for  him,  and  his  face  betrayed  it. 

**  Lord  a  mercy,  don't  ye  tell  me  it's  a  mad  dog  ! "  continued  the  old 
lady,  clasping  her  skinny  but  useful  fingers. 

For  a  Gdogle  inBtant  he  felt  a  strong  desire  to  bark  and  fiisk  upon  the 
ifoopstep,  but  humamty  sfisertM  \\bb\5  -,  \\«k  V*^^  \i«t  v^  \^^  ^ 
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ice,  however,  that  Dr.  Cooper,  whom  ahe  believed  to  b^ 
le  aa  the  Pope,  thought  nothing  of  it,  "  If  my  blood  had  been 
late  with  the  living  at  the  hotel,  for  infltanee  *'  (this  really  was 
ouch  of  his  art),  **  I  should  have  been  ill  for  a  week ;  but,  as  I 
kg  but  what  is  wholesome  at  Clover  Cottage,  there  is  nothing 
^bended.     All  that  is  recommended  to  me  m  quiet  and  milk 

B  happy  invention  of  this  presci'iption,  the  patient  procured  the 
D^aatonce  ;  for  Mrs.  Gammer  left  him  to  his  own  devices  while 
jd  off  to  get  ready  the  second,  for  the  preparation  of  which  she 
lerself,  as  he  well  knew,  she  had  a  peculiar  gift, 

Mrs.  Armytnge  in  due  course  aiTived  with  her  olive  oil  and 
tny&lid,  to  her  great  indignation,  was  denied  to  her.    **  He  had 
kken,"  said  Mrs.  Gammer,  **  what  Dr,  Cooper  had  ordered  him> 
brbidden  to  receive  company." 
he  will  see  nis  ?"  inaifited  Mrs,  Armytage. 
sed,  ma'am,  ib  is  impossible/'  was  the  dry  rejoiner,   "Mn  Charles 

at  be  uuderst<)od,  as  some  mitigation  of  this  pious  fmud,  that 
anwhile  Mrs.  Gammer  had  learnt  that  her  yoimg  favoiirite^s 
ad  been  indirectly  caused  by  Mm,  Armytage  herself,  and  that 
;ht  herself  justified  in  using  any  means  for  excluding  from  his 
\m  would-have-been  assassin.  Yemon  was  not  in  bed,  but  in 
j-room  smokiDg  a  pipe  and  composing  his  bespoken  poem  upon 
an  Organ  Boy."  It  was  a  room  of  considerable  size  if  you  counted 
5©  bow  window,  and,  though  hare  of  furniture,  was  full  of  rais- 
s  objects  connected  with  literature  and  art.  Two  immense 
ITS,  with  sealskin  and  indiarubber  pouchea  in  profusion ;  half-a- 
sks of  cards  not  over  dean ;  wax  matches  everywhere,  not  except- 
e  carpet ;  yesterday's  Times ^  and  eeveml  copies  of  the  Mayfnir 
,  some  of  them  with  illustrations  not  to  l>e  found  in  the  originals ; 
liver  tankard  with  a  glass  bottom.  These  were  common  to 
tenants  of  the  apartment ;  hut  on  the  table  of  each  were  the 
lieir  respective  trades ;  on  the  one,  palettes,  pencils,  and  paint- 
a  the  other,  pens  (some  gnawed  to  the  quick  in  the  agonies  of 
ion),  Shelley,  Keats,  and  a  rhyming  dictionary.  On  the 
le  book  shelves  pretty  well  filled,  and  a  few  uoft-amed  sketches, 
"eshness  and  vigour,  redeemed  this  somewhat  Bohemian  state 

ar,  who  had  come  home  to  console  the  invalid,  was  not  as  usual 
Tk,  hut  sitting  with  his  chair  atilt  and  his  arms  at  the  back  of 
which  was  hia  attitude  of  reflection.  His  eyes  were  fixed  on  hia 
ith  a  certain  tender  gravity,  evoked  pjirhapa  by  the  oontempla- 
le  process  of  inspiration. 

>k  here,  old  fellow,*'  he  said  presently  j  **  you  don*t  seem  to  get 
well  with  that  left  hand  of  yours.     Can't  X  wnte  l\y&  ^^\i^  ^^x\i 
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^'  Well ;  I  'vrt^  tliiukiog  of  asking  you,  but  it  seemed  too  like  d)ctt> 
lion." 

Felspar  shut  his  eyes  and  laughed  to  himself,  ob  his  castomwai^ 
gently  tickled.     **  My  dear  Vernon/'  he  said,  '*  you  have 
humour ;  but>  like  ListoD,  you  imagine  yourself  to  be  a 
Why  will  you  persist  in  writing  poetry  1 " 

*'  I  do  but  mug  because  I  must. 
And  pipo  but  as  the  Imnets  sing,'* 

waa  the  other^s  modest  reply.     "  Are  you  ready  T     Is  your  pen  fiiD  i 
ink  ?   The  le&st  hitch  on  your  part  may  be  as  fatal  as  the  caJl  cf  thel 
gatherer  was  to  Coleridge's  Kubia  Khan." 

**  Are  you  bo  very  full  of  the  god  1 " 

"  Brimming*** 

•*  Stop  a  bit,  man ;  what's  the  title  1     The  '  Italian  Boy '  remma- 
of  Burke  and  Hare.     What  do  you  think  of  the  '  Grinder '  t    It's  ftill( 
fun,  of  course," 

**  It's  nothing  of  the  kind,  sir.     On  the  contrary,  it's  most 
monly  pathetic.     The  youth  is  an  exile " 

"Oh,  yes ;  I  remember,^* said  Felspar,  " and  he  compares  Britiah 
Italian  scenery." 

"  Well,  yes ;  I  confess  I  think  that  view  of  his  position  a  happy  Of*' 

"It  was  Miss  Josceline'i>;,"  obsen^ed  Felspar,  quietly. 

**  Yes ;  but  she  did  not  reserx^e  the  copyright,  I  beliere ; "  he 
this  a  little  curtly ;  then  adding  with  mock  gaiety,  "  Be  so  good  a* 
favour  me  with  your  attention,  Mr.  Amanuensis,"  he  began  to 
rapidly  up  and  down  the  room  dictating  as  he  did  so  :— 

Voar  etm  is  bright,  your  skies  are  blae. 
The  shadows  on  your  hilU  are  tew  ; 
Bnt  jot  I  tniss  thd  golden  noon 
And  yet  th«  soft  I  kalian  hne. 

1/or  what  I  know,  your  mountain  tines 
Are  granrd  nnd  tntl  as  Apeunines  ; 
But  I  do  long  for  their  clear  height* 
And  their  long  rows  of  purple  vines. 

Your  woods  for  bird  may  wa7o  aa  free, 
Your  flowers  ns  fiiir  may  smilo  for  bee; 
But,  lih,  I  pine  for  lottf  and  bloomi 
Tbnt  blows  iLtid  lu'Hms  athwart  the  »ea» 

*'  Is  that  all  1 "  inquired  Felspar. 

**  Well ;  the  editor  only  wanted  three  verses ;  and  one  only  gets 
same  money  for  four,  you  see." 

*'  Very  good,  my  dear  Yomon ;  you  will  succeetl  in  literature.** 

"You  really  like  the  little  poem,  do  you,  thent"  replied  the 
eagerly,  with  an  author's  blush. 

**  1  did  not  say  so.     I  only  said  you  would  succeed  in  your 
because  you  are  bo  eciOnomic&Y  oi  ^*Q\a  \^£s&.    It  is  a  fine  tl 
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fh»  market.     Half  a  guinea  for  thi-ec  verses  is  three-and-ftixpence  a 

whereas  half-a- guinea  for  four  vei-ses " 

**  Is  bejond  jour  powers  of  calculation,"  put  in  Vernon,  laughing* 
"I  could  do  it  if  you  gave  me  time,"  said  Felspar,  confidently. 
*'  It  would  be  a  sum  in  very  long  division,  then.  The  idea  of  an  artist 
ipting  mathematics  1 " 

And  this  ia  because  I  have  not  praised  his  poem  ! "  exclaimed  Felspar, 
ig  through  the  open  window  to  univensal  nature.  *'  Oh,  irritahile 
ii««  /     My  dear  Vernonj  the  lines  are  really  good.     There  is  not  quite 
)iigh  trellis  work  porhaj^s  for  the  greenery ;  one  sees  the  sun  through 
too  much/' 

Ah  ]  there  I  differ  from  you  ;  I  should  say,  now,  though  far  from 
:ure,  if  anything  it  was  too  suggestive." 

Felspar  tossed  his  tawny  hair,  and  laughed  loud  and  long.     "  To 
a  poet  the  praise  must  be  *  thick  and  slab/  indeed,  like  wi tehee* 
ip,  ■  he  said. 

"  You  are  quite  right,  my  dear  Felspar,  and  I  am  a  vain  fool,"  an- 

Vernon,  penitently,     **  But  I  confess  I  was  rather  sweet  mpon 

verses  ;  I  thought  of  them  as  I  came  down  from  the  Banecliff.  They 

led   to   come  mueh  more  naturallv  than  verses  for  the  Keejysake 

dly  do." 
*  And  yet  you  were'going'to  the  Doctor^s  to  be  treate4  for  snake-bite  t " 
Felspar,  gravely. 

"  Yes  ;  if  the  case  ends  fatally,"  answered  the  other,  smiling,  "  the 
will  have  quite  a  tragic  interest,  like  the  wild  swan's  Death  Hymn. 
Tou  don't  think  the  parallel  very  complete  1 " 

♦*  You  are  much  more  like  a  'wild  swan  than  a  tame  one,  at  all  events," 
litted  Felspar. 

**  And  yet  do  you  know,  old  fellow,"  said  Vernon,  softly,  "  I  don't  feel 
wild  aa  I  did.     I  have  a  sensation — not  an  implea^ant  one,  but  very 
ibering — of  having  had  my  wings  cHpped." 

"  Indeed  !  "  answered  Felspar,  with  an  affectation  of  indifference  which 
le  other'a  keen  sense  of  observation  wo^dd  easily  have  detected  had  not 
lis  mind  l»een  monoi>oli8ed  by  something  else  ;  •*  and  by  whom  ? " 

By  Cupid's  shears.     Of  course  it  sounds  ridiculous  that  in  such  a 

jry  little  time  and  on  so  slight  an  acquaintance " 

**  The  operation  seldom  takes  very  long,"  put  in  Felspar,  with  a  quiet 
imile. 

Tliat  ia  true  •  I  should  not  have  sjK>ken  about  it,  however,  at  all 
Teni»  not  yet,  but  for  that  promise  we  made  to  one  another — ^just  as 
^wo  people  agree  that  whoever  t>hould  die  £rst  shall  tell  the  other  all 
about  it,  you  know," 

'*  Which  they  never  do,'*  interrupted  Felspar. 

**  No ;  because  they  can't  keep  their  promise  ;  but  about  love  you  can, 
ywx  eee.  Whichever  of  us  was  fii'st  '  smitten '  was  to  tell  the  other,  you 
rwnember,  how  it  felt." 
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**To  be  iupe ;  I  recoUect/'  answered  the  other,  in  a  low,  me 
tone ;  "  and  how  dofs  it  feel  ? " 

"  It  feels,"  paid  Vernon,  taking  his  pii>e  from  his  month  uid  Ic 
out  on  the  horkon,  **  like  a  tuet-amoTphosb  ;  as  though,  having  been 
better  than  a  brute,  I  was  changed  into  a  man.     It  feek,  though  I 
I  am  but  dreaming,  that  I  have  something  now  to  work  for  itndtol 
for  which  is  not  myself.  Number  one  has  vanished,  and  number  two  I 
beoome  the  unit  of  existence.     It  fflela  as  though  a  word  of  praise 
her  I  love  would  outweigh  all  the  *  hebdomadal  immortality,'  u 
onco  called  it,  thut  was  ever  conferred  by  the  critics  of  the  Farih^rwm^ 

And  here  he  stopped  and  pulled  softly  at  his  pipe,  which  would 
wise  have  expired  through  his   eloquence.     Felspar   had   taken  up 
sketch-book  and  was  at  work  with  his  pencil*  but  he  kept  his  face  to  I 
friend.     "  And  why  should  you  say,  '  I  know  I  am  but  dreaming  I'** 
Id  quired. 

*'  Because  I  know  it  is  so.     I  am  penniless  as  compared  with 
and  I  have  not  the  gift  of  accumulation,  nor  even  of  taking  care  d 
pennies.     I  am  not  such  a  fool,  nor  yet  so  base,  as  to  think  seriowlyj 
asking  her  to  share  such  a  lot  as  mine  '* — he  pointed  contemptuotiflyi 
the  pipes  and  cards  and  dog-eared  books — "  I  worship  her  from  bSax, 
am  content.     'The  desire  of  the  moth  for  the  star,  of  the  night  fan 
morrow,'  which  I  used  to  think  vague  and  high  falntin*,  is  really  the< 
pression  that  suit«  me ;  I  do  not  flatter  myself  with  the  hop©  of 
nearor  to  her.    Only  it  is  just  this,  Felspar,  that  if  I  thought  I  was  »l 
to  die  of  this  flea-bite" — and  he  touched  his  wounded  hand — <*  Igwewl 
you  it  would  give  me  pleasure,  since  it  would  seem  to  me  that  I 
perished  in  preserving  her." 

"  And  you  have  seen  this  young  lady  but  twice,  I  believe,  in 
life,  and  only  in  the  last  twenty-foui-  hours  1  '*  obeerved  Felspar,  qui* 

'*  Just  so,     I  have  seen  the  sunrise  about  as  often,  and  may  nevwi 
it  again ;  but,  for  all  that,  I  shall  often  think  of  it,  and  never  forget  i 
I  now  know  what  the  man  meant  who  said  that  to  have  enjoyed 
acquaintance  of  a  certain  lady  wa*?  to  have  received  a  liberal  eda( 
tion.     You  are  thinking  me   a  fool,  of  course;  but  you  wUl  ol 
t^iat  I  am  not  such  a  fool  as  to  suppose  that  this  dream  of  mine  canl 
any  fulfilment.     I  am  not  telling  it  io  you,  aa  Pharaoh's  butler  told 
to  Joseph,  with  a  view  to  interpretation,  for  it  needs  none.     I  am 
keeping  my  word  with  you.     And  miud,  old  fellow,  when  your  ti 
comes,  you  keep  your  word  with  me." 

**  Very  good.    If  it  ever  should  come,  I  will,"  answered  Felspar,  slowly. 

"  You  talk  like  an  old  bachelor,  and  you  are  but  twenty-eight,"  ei- 
claimed  Vernon,  laughing.  •*  You  look  like  one  of  those  who  preach  tk 
damnable  doctrine  that  men  are  better  without  wives — a  celibate,  » 
misogynist*  What  the  deuce  has  como  to  you  1  You  could  not  wetr  a 
graver  face  if  I  had  suggested  proposing  myself  to  the  Hon.  George 
^uailius  Jo&celine  ua  a  sou-mAaw  m  %ssrssy  \  *  1  kv?^  laut  a  hundred  a  yow, 
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IB  true,  but  I  have  Genius  with  an  enormous  G.*    Come,  adviBe 

ij  philoeopher  and  friend,  as  to  this  passion  of  my  aoul ;  though, 

I,  I  can  read  your  thought  in  your  face.    You  would  bid  me  *  pluck 

my  bosom  tliough  my  heart  be  at  the  root,*  and  you  would  be 

right/' 

I  would  bid  you  do  nothiiig  of  the  kind,  Yernon.  It  is  a  matter, 
I,  in  which  one  man  can  scarcely  adviae  another," 
And  yet  you  told  me  once  that  your  real  reason  for  entering  into 
tttle  compact  was  that  you  might  have  the  opportunity,  when  I  fell 
re,  of  puUiog  me  out  of  it,  and  saving  me  from  the  conse^^uencee  of 
was  sure  to  be  a  great  folly." 

Did  I  ?  That  must  have  been  in  joke.     I  take  it  for  granted,"  added 

with  a  certain  abrupt  severity,  **  tbat  you  are  not  in  joke  now  ?" 

Certainly  not,  my  dear  fellow*     One  does  not  joke,  as  Mr,  Serjeant 

observed,  with  the  heart  seared.    Seriously,  1  am  so  far  gone  that 

Mr,  Josceline  said  he  should  come  to  ask  after  me  to*morrow,  ac- 

by  his  daughter,  my  heart  seemed  to  stop  heating,  and  then, 

to  make  up  for  lost  time,  went  on  at  the  rate  of — well,  I  should  say, 

ity  miles  an  hour," 

I  never  heard  of  a  heai't  going  so  far  as  that,"  replied  Felspar,  drily, 
that  reminds  me  that  I  have  not  liad  my  daily  sti^tcher,  and  after 
one  wants  it  more  than  usual.  I  aiippose  I  can  leave  you  with- 
ietyl" 
'  Ab  regards  the  snake-bite,  most  certainly ;  and  as  to  the  other 
.** — and  Vernon  touched  his  heart,  and  laughed^**  that  is  past 
ly." 
trelspar  took  Ms  hat — a  wide-awake,  purchased  of  the  Wallington 
purveyor,  and  which  needed  much  the  title  of  **  sombrero  "  which 
ion  bad  bestowed  upon  it  to  invest  it  with  picturesqueneas— and  left 
ttage.  He  took  the  path  to  the  coastguard  station,  which  led  over 
fciifis  for  milea.  The  afternoon  was  hot,  but  he  did  not  feel  the  heat; 
views  of  aea  and  land  were  more  glorious  even  than  usual,  but  for 
HJOe  they  had  no  attraction  for  him.  He  was  thinking  of  his  friend  and 
"^Ure  strange  confession  he  had  jwst  made  to  him.  That  it  had  been 
ttftde  in  a  half  jocular  form  did  not  make  it  logs  serious;  that  was 
'ernon's  way  of  alluding  to  any  matter,  however  deeply  he  might  feel  it. 
•Op  did  Vernon's  assertion  that  his  suddeu  passion  for  Miss  Josceline 
■V,  he  was  well  aware,  an  impracticable  dream  afford  Felspar  much 
ktiaolation  on  his  friend's  account.  If  Yemon  had  really  felt  it  to  he  bo, 
ievB  would  have  been  no  need  to  mention  it,  for  one  doesn't  tell  one's 
!tein8«  Moreover,  it  had  so  happened  that  Felspar  hatl  given  very  par- 
Bitlwr  attention,  not  only  to  Vernon's  behaviour  towards  the  young  lady 
qaestion,  but  also  to  the  manner  in  which  bin  attentions  had  been  re> 
ived ;  and  that  they  had  been  welcome  to  her  he  felt  certain.  Again, 
k  the  little  incident  of  the  snake- bite,  it  was  natural  that  Misa  Jcjacfc^isi'^ 
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preeerving  her  from  injnry ;  but  there  are  many  vr&ys  ot\ 
oam,  and  it  stmck  Felspar  that  in  Misa  Josceline's  way  there  W 
tenderness  as  well  a&  gratitude.     And  as  he  e&id  to  himself,  not  oiMf  1 
twice,   but  often  during   that  solitary   walk,  "  And   whe«for« 
Vernon  was  handsome,  with  manners  exceedingly  prepossessing, 
or  with  the  high   spirits  that  easily  pass  for  wit,  and,  indeed,  ure 
attractive.     This  could  not  he  gainsaid,  and  by  Felspar  least  of  ^l 
for  the  young  fellow  had  won  his  way  into  the  painter's  own  bout 
his  possession  of  those  very  gifts,  and  of  much  better  ones,  which  tt^ 
needed  knowledge  of  the  man  to  discover.    A  franker  or  a  more 
spirit  did  not  exist;  nor,  notwithstanding  that  little  touchiDetfi 
his  poem,  a  more  modest  one  withal.    "  I  shall  never  do  mnch  fori 
and  far  lesfl  for  the  world,  in  my  own  calling,"  he  had  once  said  to  F^ 
**  I  pursue  it  because  I  love  it ;  bocaiL«?e  it  is  the  pleasantest  methc 
suggests  itself  for  making  my  bread ;  and  that  my  devotion  is  not 
cated  is  not  my  fault.     I  have  often  read  that  a  man  should  not  tikl^ 
letters  as  a  caUing  unless  he  experiences  a  certain  divine  inspiratioivi 
least  a  confidence  that  he  will  reach  the  top  of  the  tree  ;  but  why 
it  be  BO  3     A  m.an  is  not  dissuaded  from  the  law  because  heha^  doc 
becoming  Lord  Chanoellor;  or  from  the  Church  because  he  feels  it  i 
probable  he  shall  one  day  lodge  in  Lambeth  Palace.     Perhaps  I 
make  more  money — though  I  doubt  it — in  one  of  the  mofe 
profei*Bions ;  but  I  am  deficient  in  the  auri  sacra  fames — the  pnasoal 
dying  a  millionaire  that  possesses  so  many  excellent  people.    I  hadi 
have  a  little  and  do  what  I  like,  than  acquire  a  great  deal  by  w< 
against  the  grain," 

This  might  not  be  very  sensible,  looked  at  from  the  man-of>the-i 
standpoint ;  but  Felspar  was  not  a  man  of  the  world,  and  this 
statement  of  his  young  friend's  opinion  had  recommended  itaelf  to 
It  would  not  do  so»  of  course,  to   most  people ;  to  some  indeed,  i 
as   Ml*.   JoBceliue,  for  example,  as   he  imagined,  the  very  adoption' 
such  a  pursuit  as  literature  would  count  against  his  young  hwjA\ 
frequent  feilures,  its  small  succej^es,  and  the  very  moderate  sodal 
it  confers  upon  its  disciples,  would  make  it  contemptible ;  but  in 
eyes  of  a  few,  themselvea  given  to  intellectual  pursuita^-young,  too,i 
hopeful,  and  setting  smaU  store  on  material  things — demon's 
would  be  an  interesting  one,  and  none  the  less  so  because  it  was 
carious.     In  Miss  Josceline's  eyes,  for  example,  unless  he  was  much 
taken,  it  would  be  intt^resting. 

One  would  have  thought  that  to  Mr.  Felspar,  while  these 
ran  through  Ma  mind,  it  might  have  occurred  that  his  own 
life  was  sometkLng  akin  to  that  of  his  young  friend,  while  it  had  the 
doubted  advanta^  of  being  much  more  assui-ed.  He  was  an  older 
than  YeiTLon,  it  is  true ;  but  ho  was  still  youug,  and  could  boost  both  of 
promise  and  performance.  He  was  already  making  a  small  but  suffidttit 
income  of  hia  own,  and,  \i«A  Vq  cVo/^^n.  \a  Tc^i^^  \a&  ^Jts^jon^a  to 


branch  of  his  profession  (for  which  ho  had  a  considerable 
),  might  do  very  well  for  himself.  But  if  any  comparison  be- 
and  his  friend  did  enter  his  mind^  it  came  and  went  &» 
the  sea-gull  that  occasionally  crossed  the  patch  of  blue  sky 
'*  with  one  waft  of  her  wing."  It  had  hapj)ened  to  him  once 
|p  distant  land  to  walk  with  a  friend  for  miles  in  a  lonely,  sterile 
j^At  a  certain  gully  where  there  was  water  and  they  had  stopped  to 
I  he  had  picked  up  a  small  rough  lump  of  something  which  looked 
I  to  be  gold,  of  which  there  had  of  late  been  great  discoveries  in 
leighbonrhood ;  but  beiug  reticent  by  nature,  doubting  his  own 
fatook  of  science,  and  also,  perhaps  (for  he  was  younger  then), 
to  ridicule,  he  had  said  nothing  of  it  at  the  time,  intending  to 
in  his  friend  later  if  he  found  his  hopes  confirmed.  But  that  very 
\g,  aa  they  sat  in  their  log  hut  together^-for  they  were  dwelling  in 
[Ids — his  friend  had  laid  his  hand  upon  his  knee  and  earnestly  ex- 
H  '*  I  have  a  secret  to  confide  to  yon,  old  fellow,  which  will  make 
mr  fortunes.  In  Dan  ton  Creek  to-day  (the  name  of  the  gully)  I 
.gold.  The  place  is  mine  to  work  in  by  miners'  law,  and  aa  soon 
p  get  my  claim  you  shall  halve  it.  Felspar  had  his  own  nugget  in 
iket  while  the  other  spoke,  but  forboi^  to  produce  it.  He  would  not 
i  fnend  of  the  plea-sui-e  of  an  act  of  generosity,  nor  woidd  he  accept 
If  share  of  the  claim,  though  he  took  some  of  it.  His  companion, 
md  reco^ised  the  gold  at  a  glance,  and  had  Ijeeu  the  fi^rst  to  speak 
pd  to  Felspar's  mind  the  prior  right  to  the  discovery.  And  some- 
<)f  the  same  kind  had  happened  that  day  to  Vernon  and  himself; 
laa  \  the  claim  could  not  be  shared. 


r 

IB  morrow 


CHAPTER  XV. 
The  Call. 


morrow,  Vernon's  hand  was  pronoimced  by  the  Doctor,  who 
hipon  him  professionally,  to  be  doing  fairly  well ;  and  aft^r  a  late 
(bst  he  pulled  his  arm*chair  to  the  window  with  the  intention,  as 
of  smoking  his  pipe. 

[  think  you  had  better  not  do  that,"  observed  Felspai',  who  had 
Qiore  silent  that  morning  even  than  usual,  and  apparently  much 
id  with  his  pencil. 

Better  not  do  what?"  inquired  the  other  in  amazement;  "not 
If'* 

lonaidering  that  a  lady  is  coming  to  pay  yoti  a  visit,"  continued 
Wf  grimly,  "  I  certainly  think  you  had  bettor  not.  Clover  Cottage 
h  veiy  aristocratic  abode,  but  why  make  it  like  a  public-house  1 " 
Joaoeline  told  me  she   did  not  object   to  smoke,''   replied 

\,  hea*  hther  probably  docfl^-at  least,  to  pipe^Bmoking  \  \^  \&  *^^ 
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Boi-t  of  man,  I  fancy,  who  think^j  it  vulgar  to  h 
mouth  but  a  cigarette." 

**  Very  likely/'  said  Vernon,  proceeding  deliberately  to  light  bk 
"  I  should  think  he  was  a  man  less  charitiable  to  vnlgaritj,  i 
conceiyes  to  be  such,  than  to  worse  things." 

Felspar  put  down  his  pencil,  and  stared  earnestly  at 
who,  unconscious  of  his  gaze,  continued  to  admire  the 
the  window  seat,  or  to  seem  to  do  so. 

•i  Pray,  remember,  my  dear  Felspar,  that  I  do  not  deceive  mj 
this  matter  in  any  i-espect.    If  there  were  not  half  a  dozen  other  <4I 
to  the  realisation  of  this  dream  of  mine,  1  believe  the  chara^ile^ 
pro[>o8ed  papa-inlaw  would  bo  an  insuperable  one;  we  have 
common,  he  and  I.'^ 

"  You  seem  to  have  observed  him  very  closely,  oonai^ 
oppoiiunities." 

**  I  have.  It  is  my  trade  to  take  f>tock  of  my  fellow^creaturt 
speak  of  some  people  as  having  all  their  faults  upon  the  surfaoi 
Mr.  Joeceline  it  is  quite  the  reverse ;  all  his  virtues — such  as  thi 
are  made  the  most  of;  and  they  ai-e  only  imitations  of  virtues, 
of  having  true  delicacy  of  feeling,  he  is  merely  fastidious ;  in  i 
independence  of  charucter,  he  shows  a  careless  indifierence  whil 
ever,  changes  to  an  affectation  of  polite  interest  when  it  ia  w 
while.  Do  you  not  notice  what  court  he  pays  to  your  friei^ 
Jennynge,  and  how  civil  he  is  to  Mr.  Aird  t  It  is  because  he  ' 
them  to  bo  wealthy." 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Felspar,  gently,  und  as  if  to  himself,  "  whd 
individual,    thus   graphically   described,  has  ever  adopted  a  ( 
couiTje  towards  any  young  gentleman  he  BMpposed  to  be  poor, 
of  affectiug  a  polite  interest,  I  mean,  is   it  jx>saible  that  he  I 
snubbed  him  1 " 

*•  No;  to  do  him  justice,  I  can't  say  that  he  has,"  replied  ' 
j'  frankly  ;  "  he  is  so  good  as  to  onduro  me — at  a  distance*" 

ij  "  His  tolerance  does  not  appear  to  be  reciprocated,"  observed  i 

drily.  **  I  do  not  deny  your  powers  of  intuition,  my  dear  fello' 
although  the  study  of  character  may  be  a  man's  calling,  it  ( 
follow  that  his  judgments  are  always  right.  Your  experience  0 
as  yet  necessarily  limited,  which  renders  you  liable  to  mistakes, 
this  case,  are  you  sure  you  are  not  swayed  by  personal  prejudice 
talk  about  the  difference  of  views  entertained  by  yourself  a 
JoBceline  as  being  an  obstacle  in  i*elation  to  a  certain  matter,  bi| 
that  gentleman  himself  an  obstacle?  I  am  not  a  student  of 
nature  by  profession  ;  I  am  only  a  painter.  But  I  have  lived 
world  longer  than  you  have.'' 

**  You  are  a  better  judge  of  men  than  I  am,**  broke  in  the  atl 
grant  that ;  and  I  dam  say  of  women,  too.  To  you  my  passioD 
^uicioeft  may  seem  utterly  VEucom^x^^^^Kksb^XA!^',  VmX  \^  baa 
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closely,  to  remember  every  word  she  has  uttered,  to  treasure 


Ve  need  not  discuss  the  young  lady,"  interrupted  Felspar,  coldly ; 

neze  talking  of  her  father." 

Tery  good  j  let  us  finish  with  hiui  first.     Now,  upon  your  honour, 

t " — and  the  young  miin  turned  his  chair  round  and  confronted  hia 

-— "  do  you  really  like  Mr.  JoBcelLne  1 " 

[  think  he  is  the  most  agreeable  man  I  ever  met.'^ 

!liart*s  no  answer  to  my  question.     I   allow  that  hia  powers  of 

Ilg — or  rather  of  making  himself  pleasant — are  extraordinary.     In 

liard-room  the  other  night,  under  great  disadvantages,  he  acquitted 

f  in  that  way  to  admiration ;  but  there  La  no  naturalness  about 

be  gives  one  the  idea  of  an  actor  ;  whereas  hia  daughter " 

jet  me  again  remind  you,  we  are  talking  of  the  father,  my  dear 


e ;  well,  ho  strikes  me  as  the  most  poli.'-hed  of  actoi's," 
WHiich  is  surely  high  praise,"  returned  Felspar*  **  He  exerted  hira- 
K>,  for  our  saJcea  ;  there  waa  nothing  charged  for  admission.  You 
De  the  people  who  go  to  the  play  with  orders ;  they  are  always 
lost  criticiil.  Why  should  this  gentleman  have  troubled  himself, 
\  £zx>m  good  nature,  to  make  him^lf  agreeable  at  alll  It  is 
16  way  witk  those  who  find  everybody  (as  ho  has  done)  at  the 
iMirttie  ready  to  worship  him.  And  as  to  his  acting,  his  rdle  of 
At  least  sti-ikas  me  as  nature  itself." 
es ;  I  admit  it,  he  is  fond  of  his  daughter,"  observed  Vernon^ 


you  Burej  then,  that  you  are  not  prejudiced  against  him  on 
unt  ?  That  is  to  say,  would  you  not  like  him  hotter  if  he 
you  as  less  resolute  to  assert  (wliich  he  doee,  somehow,  without 
ion)  her  position  and  his  own  1 " 
think  not;  I  hope  not,"  said  Vernon,  doubtfully;  "  if  I  were  so 
oed,  it  would  prove  me  to  be  a  fool — a  madman." 
t  all  events,  I  think  it  would  he  very  bad  manners  to  show  any 
to  him.  And  if — if  you  have  the  regard  for  Miss  Josoeline  of 
yott  speak,  it  strikes  me  that  for  her  sake  you  should  pay  her 
doe  deference  and  i'es[>ect," 

'ouM  you  have  me  tmckle  to  him  for  hia  daughter's  sakeV 
ed  Vernon,  pacing  the  room  excitedly.  •'  Would  you  have  me 
in  his  power  to  tell  me  some  day,  in  his  smooth,  gi-acious  way, 
was  giving  myself  very  unnecessary  trouble  in  making  myself 
le  to  him  1  *^ 

ood  heavens  I     Do  you  suppose,  then,  that  he   entertains  any 
lion  of  your  passion  t  " 

Of  course  not ;  and  he  never  shall.     No  one  but  yourself  shall  ever 
liA.     I  am  sorry  that  I  told  even  you." 

Bo  am  I,"  i-eturned  JFeJapai-,  gravely ;  "  that  is  "  \ie  adde^^L,  <\\a(i^^, 
tt^  ZLiri, — NO,  256,  ^^ 
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'*  if  it  difltroMCi  you  to  have  done  so.     But,  having  confided 
surely  allowable  to  offer  you  a  friend's  advice." 

"Of  course  it  ia,  my  deai'  Felspar.     And,  as  it  Imppena, 
enough  to  take  it.     You  will  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  my  behaiittir 
to  Mr.  Joeoeliue,     Only  I  will  not  go  one  hair's  breadth  omt  of  mj  nif 
to  make  what  Is  called  a  good  impression  on  him." 

•*  Very  good  ;  there  L?,  however,  no  occasion  to  make  a  bad  impn^ 
ftion.  I  am  sotTy  you  insiKt  on  smoking  ;  but,  at  all  events^  let  me  e&i 
you  to  put  somewhere  out  of  sight  of  your  expected  Tisitoni  that 
but  not  very  attractive  collection  of  pipes;  those  dog-eared  railviy 
Tolumes,  and  especially  that  yellow  French  novel;  and  those  pocbflt 
playing  cards,  which  auggest  the  idea  of  our  being  a  csouple  of  gam! 
who  pi^actise  our  art  assiduously  at  home  before  saliying  out  to 
the  public." 

*^  I  will  put  away  the  French  novel,  Felspar,  but  not  the  rest,' 
Vernon,  decisively.    **  I  am  not  going  to  sail  under  false  colours. 
is  my  table,  the  table  of  Thomaa  Idle  ;  and  there  is  yours,  by  com 
a  very  neat  and  tidy  one,  and  obviously  the  table  of  Francis  Gk>od< 
By  Jove  !  here  they  are  at  the  door." 

And,  in  spit©  of  Ids  resolve  to  appear  at  hia  worsts  Mr.  V 
lnurriedly  knocked  the  ashes  from  his  pipe,  and  if  his  arm  had  not 
in  a  ftling  would  have  run  his  fingers  thi-ough  his  hair. 

The  next  moment  Mr.  Josceline  and  his  daughter  were  annoimcei 

"  Wo  are  come  to  inquire  after  the  invalid,"  said  that  genticHft 
gaily,     "  I  need  hardly  ask,  however,  having  seen  him,  *  Is  he  betteH' 

Indeed,  Vernon's  face  wa.s  of  a  colour  which,  if  it  was  not  i 
evidence  of  high  fever,  wa.s  calculated  to  set  the  anxieties  of  his  fiiendi 
at  rest  on  the  swre  of  health. 

"  I  am  quite  ashamed  to  have  brought  you  here,  and  especially  Mil 
Josceline,"  replied  the  sick  man,  "  upon  what  must  seem  to  be  such  fai» 
pret^ioes,  I  feel  like  a  rank  impostor.  Except  that  my  right  lu\nd  is  * 
little  swollen,  there  is  nothing  whatever  the  matter  with  me." 

*'  But  there  might  have  been,  Iklr.  Vernon,"  said  Klla,  gravely.  **  1 
have  oome  to  thank  you " 

"  Oh,  please  don't  I "  interrupted  Vernon.     "  I  have  done  nothing  td 

e&xn  thanks,  and  if  you  only  knew  the  pleasure "    He  hesitated,  sml 

then  stopped  short,  covered  with  confusion  and  humiliation.  Tlit' 
earnest,  eager  woimIs  had  escaped  him  unoonaciously  ;  but  directly  they 
bad  passed  his  lips^  he  recognised  what  he  had  said,  and  the  tone  of  it; 
and  bitterly  regretted  both. 

"  Now,  that^s  very  prettily  said,"  remarked  Mr.  Joaceline,  with  ad  air 
of  extreme  good  nature.  **  Mr.  Vernon  woidd  have  you  believe^  Ella, 
that  the  aspic's  bite  m  quite  a  lusm-y^ — like  aspic  jelly.'* 

*<At  all  events,  I  beg  to  state  that  /  have  sufTered^**  obserred 
Felspar.  **  For,  as  Vernon's  hand  was  lamed,  I  have  had  to  actasliii 
amanuensis,  and  in  that  capacity  have  had  nut  only  to  liBten  to  ooe  of 
bis  owa  poems,  but  to  write  it  down." 
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"You  ought  to  hav«^  coiiaidere<l  it  a  j^rent  privilege,"  said  Mr, 
Joeceliue,  with  pretended  iodignatiou.  "  What  a  Hung  bachelor's  room 
^tm  two  gentlemen  have  got  here  !  "  And  he  glanced  admiringly  at  the 
lobei^  nulway  volumes  as  though  he  were  in  the  Bodleian — and  in  tbe 
jpEtBenoe  of  the  librarian." 

•*  We  play  a  little  piquet  together  occtusionally  in   the  evenings," 
;plained  Mr,  Felspar,  putting  in  u  word  of  apology  for  the  ciirda. 
"But  g«»nerally  cribhage/'  put  in  Yemon  ;  "and  not  only  in  the 
igs.  but  also  on  wet  days." 

And  quite  right  too,"  remarked  Mr.  Joaceline,  approvingly.    "  I 
,ve  always  thought  that  ciibbage  is  not  BuflSdontly  appreciated.     It 
tee  one  ai-ithmetic,  for  one  thing." 

I  wiah  it  would  teach  nw"  said  Vernon.     "  Arithmetic  is  one  of 
things  (like  Lord  Dundreary)  I  ctrn  never  understand." 
Ah,  that  ijs  because  you  have  no  mud*  imagination  1  "  returned  Mr. 
dine.    **  The  wretched  details  of  addition  and  subtraction  of  pounds, 
igs,  and  pence,  are  always  oflTensive  to  a  man  of  letters," 
Fortunately,  however,  hie  calling  does  not  demand  much  acquaint- 
with  ponndB,  fdiillings,  and  ponce ;  or,  at  all  events,  with  pounds," 
ed  Yeraon. 

Then,  in  that  case,"  remarked  Felsiwr,  drily,  **  the  general  opinion 

}  the  sums  made   by  literarj'  men  in  these   days  must  bo  very 

I  know  many  living  writers — by  name  at  least— who  have 

reputation  of  making  Lirge  incomes  by  their  pens." 

**  Oh,  the  reputation  J  "  replied  Yemon,  ecomfully.     "  I  could  have 

the  reputation  of  making  50/*  by  a  poem  of  five  hundred  lines,  if  I 

id  chosen  to  have  it." 

Dear  me  !     Now  that's  very  interesting,"  said  Mr.  Joseeline ;  **  you 
id  have  got  two  .shillings  a  line^  if  you  pleased,  for  writing  a  i>oem 
,t  took  you  how  long  I " 
"  Well,  perhajis  two  months,  off  and  on." 

"  Now  that's  mai-velloua  1    No  less  than  three  hundi^ed  a  year,  if  you 
Id  filways  have  gone  on  wiiting  ]  " 

•*  Yes ;  but  I  did  not  say  I  could  have  got  the  50/.,  but  only  the 
ita,tion  of  having  got  it,"  said  Yernon,  cohlly.     **  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
ahould  only  have  netted  5/." 
*•  I  don't  understand,"  said  Mr.  Joficelino, 

"  Well ;  few  people  would,"  coutLoued  Yemon  smiling.     *'  The  ciir- 
loee    were    these,      A   certain   weekly    newspaper — price  two- 


That  pregiipposes  nothing,"  observe*!  Felspar,  in  allusion  to  the 

ler's  contemptuous  air.     "  It  irmy  have  been  twopence  to  buy,  but 

thousand  a  year  in  the  pockets  of  the  proprietors," 

•*  It  may  have  been  ;  but  it  wasn't,"  continued  Yei'non,  coolly.     **  The 

IrtKl  Banner^  as  it  was  called,  was,  I  have  reason  to  susjject,  in  no 

prosperoua  circumstances  when  it  offered  ft  priaa  of  50/,  for  tlie  best 
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poem  of  five  huodred  lines  upon  the  subject  of  *  \Aherij*  I  wts  a  e&o- 
didate  for  it,  and,  I  may  say,  the  successful  one,  since  I  received  a  pri^'^to 
communication  from  the  editor  to  Bay  if  I  would  accept  5/.  inatoidoftie 
50^*  I  should  have  all  the  honours  of  victory,  and  have  my  ntme  uul 
address  printed  as  the  winner,  I  did  not  accept  the  generous  propoeil; 
hut,  as  I  have  said^  I  might  have  done  it^  and  so  far  aecored  a  npo- 
tation." 

"  But  what  a  dreadful  man  the  editor  must  have  been  I "  excUii&ei 
Ella, 

"  Well ;  he  was  not  a  veiy  nice  man,"  answered  Yemon,  langkiaf  f 

*'b\itl  conclude  his  proprietors  wei'C  the  people  to  blame  in  that  matter.* 

**  A  most  interasting  revelation,  I  am  sure,"  observed  ^Ir.  Joeceliai, 

"  It  is  quite  delightful  to  get,  as  it  were,  behind  the  scenes  of  literatttn 

in  this  way." 

"  The  Bloodrcd  Banner  could  scarcely  be  called  literature,"  pel 
Felspar ;  **  and  no  one  is  more  awara  of  the  fact  than  Vernon/' 

"  Well ;  1  think  that's  very  hard,"  said  Mr.  Josceline,  laughing, " 
sideling  that  our  young  friend  here  wrote  for  it/' 

*'  But  then,  papa,  ha  did  not  know  at  that  time  what  sort  of 
they  were/*  remarked  Ella ;  **  and  I  am  sui-e  he  hatl  nothing  more  t9 
with  them  when  he  found  it  out." 

*'  Well  ]  I  confefls  I  did  not  enter  into  any  more  competitionfl  for 
prize  poems/'  admitted  Vernon,  smiling. 

**  He  might  also  confess,  Miss  Josceline,  if  he  chose,'*  said  Feb 
"that  he  never  again  wrote  for  the  Bajimr.     To  do  him  justice, he 
not  a  person  to  sail  under  false  pi'etences,  or  to  assodato  with 
who  do." 

"  Nay  ;  you  must  really  not  say  that*  Felspar/'  said  Vernon,  with 
laugh  that  had  a  curious  sort  of  hittemesa  in  it,  *'  since  you  know 
about  the  ViUttge  Lyich-Gate.^* 

"  Now  what  was  that?  "  inquired  Mr.  Josceline,     "  I  dare  say  it 
very  entertaining,  though  the  name  sounds  a  little  melancholy/* 

*^  It  sounds  very  melancholy,"  assented  Vernon,  "  and  was  intended  io 
be  so.  The  VUlage  Lytch-Gate  was  a  magazine  started  to  attract  the 
melancholy  public,  which  is  a  veiy  large  one.  I  was  one  of  its  etifi 
I  wrote  an  article  monthly  called  '  Tlie  Vicar's  Musings ;  *  they  ymt 
signed  *The  Old  Vicar.'  I  was  then  alxiut  eighteen.  They  used  to 
begin  in  this  way :  '  From  the  window  where  I  now  sit  my  eye  rest* 
upon  my  wife's  grave ;  fresh  flowers  are  strewn  upon  it.  She  is  not 
lost,  but  gone  before,'  and  so  on.  They  were  thought  a  good  deal  of  by 
the  melancholy  newspapers,  the  favourable  notices  of  which  I  naed  to 
read  with  avidity  :  'The  Old  Vicar  i»  at  thoughtful  and  semu  at  fwf 
this  week ; '  *  The  Old  Vicar  wUt  be  widfty  read,  and  do  good^*  Ac,  H^ 
could  not,  however,  have  been  very  widely  read,**  added  Vernon,  **  befl 
caiiae  the  magazine  expired  in  its  fourth  month/* 

It  was  curio\i3  to  watck  Wi^  dL\S^T^Ti\»  «Sfi«.^  <jil  ^Jsia  tmtal  of  tlu» 
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iterary  experience,  which  was  given  in  the   most  hiimoroufi  manner, 

la  the  faces  of  those  who  listened  to  it     That  of  Mr.  Felspar  was  very 

ive ;  he  felt  that  Vernon  was  sinking  lower  and  lower  in  the  opinion 

their  visitors  with  every  word  he  apoke,  and,  though  he  knew  that 

yotiijg  fellow  was  designedly  making  the  worst  of  himself,  he  waft 

twerless  to  remove  the  had  impression  thus  ci^ated.     What  ho  told 

LS  true  in  the  main,  and  could  not  be  contradicted.     He  was  telhng  it, 

Felap&r  well  understood,  in  a  sort  of  desperation ;  he  wished  liis  two 

itora  to  understand  that  be  was  hut  a  free-lance  of  libemturep  with  as 

ittle  principle  as  prosperity— a  "  detrimental"  of  the  very  saddest  class. 

it  he  had  qviite  succeeded  in  attaining  this  ohject,  so  far  as  Mr. 

f^OBceline  was  concerned,  was  evident,  And  also  that  it  was  the  very 

iprcssion  which  that  gentleman  would  have  had  him  convey;     Hia 

expr^sed  an  amused  contempt,  which  anooyed  Felspar  exceedingly. 

i*g  countenance,  on  the  other  hand,  though  it  had  a  tinge  of  eadnesa 

it,  as  though  she  regretted  that  Vernon  had  assumed,  even  in  the 

of  a  magazine,  a  fictitious  character,  and  especially  such  a  one  as 

had  impersonated,  was  full  of  the  liveliest  interest ;  and  this,  perhaps, 

led  Felspar— though  he  would  not  have  owned  it  even  to  himself — 

than  her  father's  ecom.     She  had  not  heen  able  to  avoid  laughingy 

at  the  moat  serious  parts  of  the  young  man's  recital,  and  when  he 

shed  she  cerUinly  looked  much  more  amused  than  shockai, 

A  most  entertaining  experience,"  observed  Mr.  Joscelinej  "  and, 

^bat  ia  more,  so  thoroughly  characteristic     This  Bohemian  sort  of  eiist- 

of  yours,  my  dear  Mr.  Vei-non,  must  surely  have  groat  charms." 

'  Yes,"  returned  the  young  man  gravely  ;  '*  in  some  respects  it  has  an 

itage  over  oven  the  possession  of  large  estates  j  for  property,  one 

Iways  hears  it  said,  has  its  duties  as  well  aa  its  privileges :  whereas 

who  pursue  the  calliDg  of  literature  are  looked  upon  by  the  world 

large  as  irresponsible  for  their  actions,  and  nothing  in  the  way  of 

ipectnhility  is  expected  of  thera/' 

^*  Ajid  a  very  agreeable  position,  too,  I  should   imagine,"  remarked 

JoBceline,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who,  for  his  own  part,  was  the  pink 

propriety,  and  had  served  the  office  of  churchwarden  in  his  parish  for 

ly  years.    **  By-the-bye,  Mr.  Felspar,"  he  added,  "  before  w©  bring  our 

interesting  visit  to  Clover  Cottfige  to  a  close,  my  daughter  has 

>mething  to  say  to  you,  I  believe,  respecting  her  progress  in  Art." 

Oh,  papa  I  how  can  you  ^  "  remonstrated  Ella.     **  I  merely  told  my 
ither,  IVlr.  relH[mr,  that  I  should  trouble  you  for  your  opinion,  and 
*hapB  for  a  hint  or  two,  since  you  were  so  good  aa  to  offer  them,  re* 
jting  a  little  drawing  I  did  last  night.     When  you  happen  to  be  at 
the  hotel  I  shall  get  you  to  look  at  it." 

*'  Oh,  but  I've  brought  it  with  me  I  "  said  Mr.  Josceline,  quietly*  "  I 
thought  that  is  what  you  wanted,  my  dear;  at  all  events,  it  will  give 
Mr.  Felspar  less  trouble  to  ask  him  about  it  here.  One  may  accept 
advice  from  a  physician  as  a  friend,  if  one  meets  him  m  'On^  %\-T<bfe\j  \  \»\i\* 
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if  you  summon  him  for  a  consultation,  that  is  a  profenaom^  snuiwr,  ana 
frkotild  be  recompensed  aticordinglj," 

"  At  this  junctnrc  the  postai-rived  with  a  letter  for  Vernon.  **Thpr^ 
mj  dear  Ella,  while  Mr,  Vornon  i**  reading  his  correspondence— w hid 
I  hope  he  will  do,  or  he  will  make  iis  qtiite  uncomfortable — yoaouikf 
your  little  difficulties  before  Mr.  Felspar.  That  is  my  daughter's  dni 
ing  ;  it  seems  to  ref»resent  an  Italian  organ-j^rinder," 

Vernon  had  broken  the  envelope  of  hia  letter;  but  at  these 
he  desiiited  from  further  attempts  in  that  direction,  and  liateoed  witiii 
his  ecirs.     His  heiu-t  beat  so  fast  and  loud  that  be  thought  the  ot 
must  hear  it. 

"The  young  foreigner,"  continued  Mr.  Josceline,  with  the  driii»i]j| 
h<>ld  critically  before  him/*h?is  placed  hia  objectionable  instrtunent 
the  ground,  and,  though  evidently  in  a  picturesque  part  of  the  oonnt 
is  regarding  the  works  of  nature  with  anything  but  an  appreciatiT«  i 
He  is  apparently  saying  ti)  himself,  *  This  locality  is  very  inferior  to  wl 
I  am  aocustomed  to  at  home.'  " 

**  If  I  am  not  mlHtaken,"  stiid  Mr.  Felspar,  quietiy,  **  that  ia  the 
impression  ^Ii«s  Joficeline  wished  to  convey.     We  were  talking  on  i 
subject  on  our  way  to  the  picnic  yesterday  j  for  my  friend  Vernon- 

**  Indeed,  Mr.  Feh;pai'/*  interrupted  Ella,  apjiealingly,  though  in 
tone  ahe  did  her  beat  to  render  indifferent,  **  I  would  much  I'athor  that  I 
confiideration  of  my  poor  drawing  was  left  to  some  other  time.    Itisi 
positive  waste  of  opportimities,  since  you  have  your  own  portfolio  h.0nf 
and  both  papa  and  I  are  so  desirous  to  see  those  sketches  of  WalUngtOB 
Bay  and  its  neigh l>ourhood,  which  we  have  heard  are  so  beautiful," 

"  Yes,  indeed/*  said  Mr.  Josceline  ;  '*  next  to  making  due  inquiry*ft« 
our  young  friend,  our  object  in  coming  here  was  the  hope  of  our  being  « 
favotii'ed,  1  do  assure  you." 

With  a  bow  and  a  quiet  smile  Mr.  Felspar  undid  the  strings  of  tJit 
portfolio,  when  the  very  fii-st  drawing  that  presented  itself,  to  his  o« 
horror  and  to  the  nst«3nishment  of  his  visitors,  was  a  portrait  of 
Ella  Josceline.  It  was  but  un  outline,  rapidly  sketched  in  while 
friend  had  been  talking  to  him  on  the  subject  of  the  oiiginal  on 
previous  evening;  but  for  whom  it  was  intended  there  could  he 
doubt 

''  Why,  dear  me,  ttiat'a  you,  Ella,"  observed  Mr.  Josceline,  drily. 

Mt,  Felspar  waa  almost  at  his  wits*  end  with  oonfusion.  He  bad 
quit©  forgotten  that  he  had  himself  placed  the  sketch  among  hitj  lixid- 
scapes  in  order  to  conceal  it  from  Vernon's  eyes,  and  hi*  own  amaaement 
at  beholding  it  there  was  hardly  less  than  that  of  the  other  two.  "  I 
am  afraid  I  must  plead  guilty,"  he  said,  "  to  having  porti-ayed  Misi 
Josceline  from  memory.  It  is  a  habit  I  have  when  any  face  strikes  m* 
—when,  in  fact,  I  see  any  new  face.  I  have  got  Miss  Jennynge 
where,  and  Davey  Aird.     They  are  little  better  than  caricatores.*^ 

"  Nay  -J  thia  is  very  good,"  said'iS.Y.  3  Gsjc^vs«5,^x*svkl^,  *•  and  very 
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Th©  aasocktion  may  give  it  a  fictitiouB  value  in  your  ^y©ft»  Mr» 
said  Felspar,  modestly  ;  *'in  which  case  I  hope  you  will  do  me 
[favoar  to  liccept  it/' 

Joeceline  expressed  lumself  in  pix>per  terms  of  gratitude  and 

They  were  in  some  deyjree  genuine,  for  the  sketch  of  his 

pleased  him  much  ;  but,  as  his  habit  was,  he  gi*etitly  ex^ge- 

liis  aemsa  of  the  value  of  the  gift — and  yet,  if  he  had  used  much 

and  more  fervent  eaqiressiona,  they  would  have  been  inadequate 

what  it  cost  the  giver. 


CHAPTER  XYI. 

Ella  is  given  her  *Chaxce/ 

most  creditable  to  Felspar's  powers  of  self-control  that,  after  the 

moment  of  astonishment  at  the  sight  of  Ella's  portrait  in  his  port- 

he  had  contrivetl  to  put  on  the  whole  aflkir  the  most  matter-of-fact 

lonplaoe  construction.    It  is  probable  that  the  keen  intelligence 

Joeceline  would  have  had  its  auapicionB  had  tliey  not  already  been 

in  another  quarter ;  but,  as  mattere  were,  the  jminter's  explana- 

of  the  matter  seemed  quite  sufficient  to  him.    He  imderstood,  indeed, 

Felspar  admired  his  daughter ;  that  ho  had  been  so  struck  with  her 

ice,  iu  fiict,  that  he  had  m^ide  for  Mmself  a  lasting  rocoi'd  of  it ; 

this  was  only,  n&  he  imagined,  in  a  professional  way.     Upon  the 

^le  he  was   inther  flattered  and  pleased  by  the  circumstance  than 

understood,  of  coui-se^ — what  woman  would  not  1— that  a  very 
compliment  had  Ijeen  paid  to  her,  and  that  wtis  all.     It  was  not 
sort  of  compliment  which  she  had  paid  to  Vernon  in  portraying 
Organ  Boy,"  though  thei-eby  she  had  only  intended  to  express  an 
it  in  the  subject  which  might  be  supposed  to  be  occu]>ying  hia 
ition,  and  which  had  by  chance  attntcted  her  own.     She  felt  grateful 
0  Mr,  Fels[>ar  for  having  taken  so  much  trouble  about  her,  though,  as 
Lproteated,  it  had  been  but  a  few  minutes*  work,  and  e8|)€ciatly  for 
pleased  her  father  by  making  him  a  pi^esent  of  the  sketch  ;  but, 
feelings  went  no  further,  she  in  no  way  shared  his  embarrassment. 
Vernon,  he  was  not  even  aware  of  what  was  taking  place ; 
if  he  ha<l  been,  it  is  probable  that  the  discovery  of  Ella's  por- 
lin  his  friend's  portfolio  would  not  just  then  have  had  any  especial 
icance  for  him.    The  fact  was  he  was  thinking  of  her  solely  in  refer- 
to  himself.     To  him  it  seemed  that  her  selection  of  his  "  Organ 
B»  a  subject  for  her  pencil  was  not  only  the  most  gracious  compli- 
that  had  ever  been  confen-ed  upon  him,  but — ^for  one  troacherous 
tt — something  mora.     Was  it  not  possible  that  the  interest  excited 
subject  of  his  poem  might  have  extended  to  the  author  himfielf  t 
-well,  if  ao,  it  would  be  a  ^a'eat  misfortune  for  kereelf » axk4  W\i)»j^. 
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involiiotarily  become  the  cause  of  her  unhappinesa.    For  althooghit  migjit 
have  struck  any  on©  who  had  heard  him  speak,  as  be  had  spoken  toF 
of  his  conviction  of  the  hopelessness  of  his  passion  for  Miss  Jo6oe] 
be  did  *' protest  too  much,"  his  protestations  had  been  perfectly 
For  a  young  man,  Vernon  was  exceptionally  gifted  with  oommon 
he  did  not  agree  with  the  general  opinions  of  mankind,  but  ha 
them,  and   appreciated  their  force.     Ho  kept  bis  imagioatioii  fat 
Ftories  and  his  poems,  and  to  matters  of  rej\l  life  applied  a  very 
judgment.     His  sense  of  humour — a  very  groat  safety  valve  for  oar 
thiisiaams — enabled  him  to  see  what  was  ridiculous,  even  in  his 
agpiratioBH.     But  for  one  moment,  as  I  have  said,  when  Mr.  J 
bad  mentioned  what  Ella's  pencil  had  been  engaged  upon,  VeniOtt 
allowed  himself  to  be  cairied  away  by  a  feeling  of  rapturous 

He  recovered  himself  almost  immediately ;  and,  even  while 
was  untying  bis  jiortfolio,  had  begun  to  open  the  letter  which  hui 
for  him,  though  with  bis  mind  scarcely  fitted  for  busine&i  affairs, 
note  was  from  the  editor  of  the  Kaep&akCj  and  ran  as  follows  : — 

**  Dear  V., — ^I  hope  you  have  not  drawn  largely  upon  the  founti 
inspiration  aa  regards  the  *  Organ  Grinder.'     The  wife  of  the  artist 
hud  thu  pictui  G  in  hand  writes  to  say  that  *  the  pressure  of  mental  wi 
baa  been  for  the  present  too  much  for  her  husband — a  eupbemifflo, 
likely,  for  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  dtUrium  iremcnSj  for  I  know 
is  fond  of  the  sparkling  bDwl ;  but  at  all  events  there  is  no  chance  of 
drawing  being  ready  for  our  next  numbei'  unleaa  your  friend  F< 
could  be  induced  to  help  n».** 

Now  Felspar,  for  certain  technical  reasons  which  are  neither  hero 
there — or  at  all  events  have  no  business  hei-e — had  set  his  face,  as  Yi 
was  well  aware^  against  illustrating  for  the  magazines ;  but  since 
Josceline,  it  seemed,  had  dmwn  the  required  illusti'ation,  why  should 
thai  fill  up  the  vacancy  on  the  poetic  page  of  the  Ke^paake  ?  I  am 
to  say  that  for  once,  though  Vernon  was  always  loyal  to  bis  emp 
the  reflection  that  the  picture  might  not  be  good  enough  for  the 
did  not  enter  into  his  mind.  There  was  only  room  there  for  the 
idea  of  his  own  lines  to  the  young  Italian  exile  being  illustrated  by 
divinity,  Tliere  seemed  an  appropriateness  in  this  connection  sucb' 
not  the  most  enthusiastic  eulogiser  of  the  fitness  of  things  had  ever  cod- 
ceived.  If  he  had  a  doubt  about  the  merits  of  the  two  productions  it  wn 
of  the  poem ;  not,  indeed,  as  to  whether  it  was  up  to  the  standard  of  IM 
Kwpsake  (which,  to  say  the  truth,  was  not  greatly  above  the  average  d 
human  genius),  but  whether  it  was  worthy  of  association  with  Elk'i 
handiwork.  Every  poet  thinks  that  his  last  lines  are  the  best  hd  bai 
ever  written ;  but  Vernon  would,  if  he  could,  ba^ve  bad  all  the  goaius  thil 
belonged  to  him,  or  which  ever  should  belong  to  him,  oompioBBed  ial 
those  three  veraea,  for  Ella's  sake.  ■ 

He  did  not  indulge  in  the  frantic  despair  expreesed  by  the  lover? 
^'  hockdej  Hall"  that  \iie5  6\io\al'l'^x\s^  "  Kilbad  in  on©  another'* 
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silent  in  a  last  embrace;"  he  only  wislied  to  be  bound  in  tbe  same 
klmne  with  her — her  picture  faee  to  face  vnth  hia  ixjem— and  then  if 
magazine  were  to  stop  and  never  to  come  out  again,  he  felt  as  if  he 
Id  have  borae  it. 

He  heard  Felspar  explaining  where  this  and  that  sketch  in  his  port- 
had  been  taten  from,  how  far  the  place  might  be  from  Waliin'^toa 
land  or  sea,  and  the  beauties  of  it  when  you  got  there.     He  heard  the 
itors  j>raise  the  pictui-es,  Mr.  Josceline  lamenting  in  his  most  dulcet 
mm  that  such  treasurea  of  art  should  be  buHed  in  a  portfolio  and  not  ex- 
ilnted  in  public  for  the  delectation  of  the  human  race  ;  and  Ella  expresa- 
her  des])air  of  ever  doing  anything  to  equal  them  if  she  should  live  to 
a  himdred ;  but  not  a  word  was  spoken  about  Ella's  own  little  di^awing, 
rhich  for  him  had  a  greater  interest  than  all  the  landscapes  in  the  world, 
rhether  in  nvatui-e,  oik,  or  water-colours, 

"  I  see  all  these  are  landscapes,"  observed  Mr.  Josceline,  who  had  that 
lodified  form  of  appreciation  of  art  called  taste,  and  had  taken  a  genuine 
iterest  in  the  sketches  (%vhich  were,  in  fact,  water-colour  drawings), 
I>o  you  do  nothing  in  the  way  of  figui^s  1  *' 
A  little,"  said  Felspar,  smiling. 

Oh,  papa,  you  have  surely  heai*d  of  Mr,  Felspar's  portraits  I "  mur- 
lured  Ella. 

**  I  have  lived  abroad  for  many  years,"  ejcplained  Mr.  Josceline,  with- 
it  turning  a  hair  in  the  way  of  embarraaament.    "  One  of  the  mLifortunes 
that  mode  of  h7e  is  that  it  leaves  one  in  ignorance  of  all  that  goes  on  in 
le  world  of  literature  and  art.     That  Mr.  Felspar  can  take  a  likene» 
rhcn  he  pleases  we  have  had  a  moat  gratifying  proof,  and  if  lie  portrays 
)ns  generally  as  well  as  he  does  places  (as  I  do  not  doubt)  there  must 
another  treat  in  store  for  us," 

**  Oh,  pray  do  not  let  us  see  any  of  your  figure- drawings  to-day,  Mr. 
Telspar!"  pleaded  Ella.      "As  papa  hiiii  brought  my  own  poor  little 
Jtch  here,  I  cannot  risk  any  comp.irisons  ;  and  1  know  you  will  tell 
what  is  wrong  with  it — ^or  rather,  whether  it  is  all  wrong/' 
Your  sketch  has  been  iufii-motisly  neglected,  Miss  Josceline,"  said 
ir,  Hmiling/*  but  it  was  really  not  my  fault ;  you  will  bear  me  wifc- 
Vemon,  that  commands  were  laid  it[>on  me  which  compelled  this 
itic  exhibition." 
"  I  did  not  hear  them/'  said  Yernon,  drily,  '*  and  can  therefore  give 
evidence  except  to  chamcten     I  Q»n  only  say  that  I  have  always 

in  professionals  a  very  marked  jealousy  of  amateurs." 
*'  And  in  cases  where  work  is  so  good  as  this  it  is  not  only  natui*iU 
it  eatcussble,"  said  Felspar,  gallantly. 
He  had  taken  the  dm  wing  in  his  hand,  and  was  holding  it  out  at 
&rm*a  length,  so  thiit  all  the  others  cotihl  see  it. 

'*  There  is  a  great  deal  of  expression  in  this.  Miss  Josceline,  and  still 
paore  of  suggestion.     The  figure,  however,  ia  here  a  little  out  of  dj 
*•  Well,  upon  my  word  .' "  ejcclaimed  Vernon,  indigna.nl\y. 
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'<  Mr.  Felspar  is  quite  right/'  said  Ella ;  "  I  can  see  it  myselL  The 
poor  boy's  arm  is  broken." 

'<  Do  not  let  us  say  broken,"  said  Felspar,  soothingly.  "  It  is  not 
what  Doctor  Cooper  calls  a  *  compound  comminuted  fncture,'  st  lU 
events ;  there,  you  see,  a  stroke  of  the  pencil  has  cured  him.  One  of  Ui 
legs,  too,  is  a  little  queer." 

'*  I  should  say  both  his  legs,"  said  Mr.  Josceline,  uncompiromisb^j; 
«  one  is  certainly  shorter  than  the  other." 

'<Nay,  it  looks  to  me  only  foreshortened,"  said  Yemon;  ''jii8fc,in 
fact,  aa  it  ought  to  be." 

**  Then  the  hills,"  continued  Felspar,  critically,  "  are  lumpy.** 

"  You  wouldn't  have  them  fiat,  would  you  1 "  inquired  Yemon. 

"  I  quite  see  what  Mr.  Felspar  means,"  said  Ella,  humUy.  "  If  it 
was  not  for  his  good- nature,  he  would  tell  me  the  whole  truth." 

**  I  will,  if  you  really  wish  it,"  said  Felspar,  gravely. 

"  Quite  right,"  assented  Mr.  Josceline ;  **  it  is  much  better,  my  deir 
Ella,  that  you  should  not  fatter  yourself  with  illusions  about  your  own 
proficiency.  It  is  a  sort  of  thing  in  which  it  takes  a  lifetime  to  attain  anj 
sort  of  excellence.     Ars  longa,  vita  brevis" 

**  Which,  being  translated,"  muttered  Yemon,  "  means  that,  so  far  as 
Art  is  concerned,  Life  is  too  short  for  the  rubbish  that  is  talked  about  it' 

"  Well,  the  fact  is,  so  fer  as  my  judgment  is  worth  anything,*'  pro- 
nounced Felspar,  seriously,  *'  this  little  drawing  of  yours,  Miss  JoaoeliDe^ 
is  full  of  merit ;  if  you  have  really  never  had  a  master,  I  will  add,  of 
genius." 

"  And  Felspar  is  a  man  who  knows,"  put  in  Yemon,  quickly. 

"  Yes,  yes ;  but  we  must  not  misunderstand  him,"  observed  Mr. 
Josceline,  who,  though  secretly  pleased  with  this  praise  of  his  daughter'i 
talents,  was  nervously  apprehensive  that  it  might  strengthen  her  in  thoee 
ideas  of  taking  the  matter  ati  aerieux  of  supporting  herself  by  her  own 
exertions  which  he  had  his  own  I'easons  for  discouraging.  "  We  mart 
remember  that  Mr.  Felspar  is  giving  judgment — and  a  very  good- 
natured  one — upon  the  picture  as  an  amateur  production,  and  that  he 
does  not  for  a  moment  bring  it  into  comparison  (indeed,  as  you  have 
heard,  my  daughter  has  the  sense  to  perceive  that  for  herself)  with  the 
work  of  a  professional." 

"  It  is  quite  tme  I  made  no  comparison  of  that  sort,  Mr.  Josceline," 
said  Felspar,  gravely ;  "  but,  carefully  guarding  myself  from  the  lan- 
guage of  exaggeration,  I  have  seen  many  worse  drawings  than  your 
daughter's  in  public  exhibitions;  nor  do  I  doubt  for  an  instant  that  this 
would  find  its  place  and  fetch  its  price  with  those,  for  example,  of  our 
magazines  which  publish  woodcuts." 

"  With  all  deference,  I  should  very  much  doubt  that,'*  observed  Mr. 
Josceline,  hurriedly ;  "  though,  as  there  is  no  chance  of  the  matter  in  qnes- 
tion  being  brought  to  proof,  we  may  each  retain  our  respective  opinioos." 

"  As  it  bappeni^,*'  obsexv^N  emoti,  Vv^^}Q.  i^vik»  ^j^sidsii^Qjtta^ "  there  is 
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»,  and  indeed  a  most  excellent  oppoi*t unity,  of  bnnging  the  thing 

tent  at  once ; "  and  he  placed  his   letter  fiiom  the  editor  of  the 

Keepsake  in  Mr»  Josceline's  hand, 

me  1 "  said  that  gentleman,  perusing  it  aloud,  and  frowning  a 

deal  more  than  was  necessfiry  to  maintain  the  eqiiilihiiiim  of  hia 

i  upon  his  noae,  **  the  coincidence  is  cei"t4unly  remarkable^ 

rkable ; "  indeed,  for  one  instant  it  waa  plain  that  a  suspicion 

whole  affair  being  what  the  police  call  a  *'  plant  "was  passing 

fb  his  mind.     "  Still,  althontjh  I  perceive  the  cliance  it  offei-s  of 

lughter's  di*awing  taking  the  place  of  that  of  the  gentleman  who 

Locumbed  to  deliriurfi  tremens — which  would,  of  course,  be  a  great 

lent  to  her — it  doe«  not  appear  a  ceitainty ;  and,  granting  thiit 

rould  fully  appreciate  thn  liononr  of  coutrihiitiiig  t4j  the  columns  of 

ietpsake,  I  think  it  would  distresH  her  in  a  propoi-tionate  degree  to 

:ted.     I  should  be  very  unwilling,  very,  to  expose  her  to  the  risk 

a  humiliation." 

^Ob,  papa,  do  let  me  try,  just  once  i "  exclaimed  Ella,  appealingly. 

fill  be  no  humiliation  to  me  to  fail,  hut  only  a  very  proper  reproof 

\y  pi-esumption.     And  if  I  were  to  succeed,  oh^  dear  papa,  you  dou't 

bw  what  an  extreme  pleasure  it  would  be  to  me  1 " 

i  "  Wbat  an  extraordinui-y  thing  !  "  remonstnvtefl  Mr,  Josceline.    **  An 

jilojisur©  to  see  your  drawing  iu  the  columns  of  this  twopenny- 

I  _        V  magazine  1 " 

1 1"  It's  a  sixpenny  one,"  observed  Vernon,  with  some  dignity ;   for  ho 
not   bke   to   hear  one  of  ibe  few  jieriodicals  in    which   lie  found 
jtance  so  materially  depreciated. 
^•WhAtrfo««  it  signify/'  cxcliimod  Mr.  Jo.sceline,  rdlowin^  himself 
instant  to  show  bis  irritation,  '*  if  it  were  half-a-croAvn  ?  I  ssiy, 
pleasure,  my  dear  Ella,  axn  you  possibly  find  in  »eeing  your  pretty 
drawing  8jx>ilt  by  a  clumsy  woodcutter  *'— hi  bis  huiTy  he  said 
Ipecker,  which  made  him  ^til]  more  angry — *•  for  th»tt,  I  believe,  is 
ikaX  usually  happens/' 

EUa  said  nothing ;  the  transparent  pretence  of  his  being  interested 
a  the  well-being  of  her  drawing  did  not  impose  upon  her  for  an  instant, 
ijtohe  felt  it  was  her  duty  to  submit. 

Bfiernion  waa  too  indignant  to  trust  himself  to  speak  :  be  felt  as  much 
posted  with  Mr.  Josceline  as  though  he  had  been  one  of  those  selfish 

rire  of  gems  of  art  who  will  not  allow  them  to  be  engraved  for  the 
of  mankind  ;  but  it  wan  not  on  piiblie  grounds  that  he  was  so ; 
itemed  to  him  a  most  infamomi  cruelty  that  any  one  Khould  opposo 
ta'a  wishes. 
"  I  don't  think,  Sir.  Josceline,"  said  Felspar,  smiling,  **  if  you  will 

tme  far  saying  it,  that  you  quite  understand  yoiw  daughter's  feel- 
this  little  matter;  the  getting  one's  di-awing  published  is  to  the 
Bng  ailist  what  getting  into  print  is  to  the  author.     Have  you  never 
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"  No,  sir ;  I  never  was  " — he  was  about  to  say— ''such  » fool j" 
he  stopped  himself  adi*oitljf  as  a  skater  on  the  brink  of  anioekila,' 
instead  of  progressing  into  the  abyss,  indulges  in  ft  flot:riith;  '^tliat  ivl 
mean  the  entbusiaam  of  youth  in  my  caae  never  took  thai 
direction," 

**  Then  yon  must  i>erniit  me  to  say,"  said  Felspar,  oarafistly, 
in  this  particular  case  you  can  be  no  judge.    Miss  J6sceIinewi]lof< 
bow  to  her  father's  decision  ;  but,  if  I  know  human  naturs,  sbewiB^ 
unable  to  divest  herself  of  the  sense  of  a  lost  opportunity.    8ti 
probably  exaggerate  to  herself  the  iaiportance  of  it,  and  the  foyi 
appointment  may  even  beget  a  false  confidence   in  her  own  tAlumtii 
"  But  for  papa,"  she  will  say,  "  I  might  have  done  wonders/' 
if  yoii  allowed  her^**  just  once,"  as  she  puts  it — *'  to  try  her 
she  would  take  a  nioro  moderate  view  of  her  meriLs,     If  the  dr 
was   rejecteti,  for  example^  as  you  fear  will  l>e  the  case^  it  would  bl 
aerere,  but  on  the  whole,  perhaps,  not  an  unwholesome  lessoB.*' 

Ella  little  thought  what  a  sharp  .sweet  sense  of  pain  wnsinflieied* 
the  look  of  gratitude  she  here  cast  upon  Michael  Felspar.    Kb 
earned  it  for  himaelf  it  would  have  been  an  unalloyed  delight ;  hotl 
contention — though  it  seemed  to  be  for  her  sake  alone — was  forai 

"  Of  course  you  ought  to  know  best,  Mr.  Felspar,"* said  Mr.  J( 
with  gentle  gravity.     There  was  no  longer  opposition  in  his 
idea  had  occurred  to  him  which  had  put  an  entirely  different 
the  case.     "  I  will  not  pit  my  prejudices  against  your  experienoa 
my  daughter's  drawing  take  its  chance  with  the  Jupiter  of  the  Ma 
Keepsake.*' 

*^  Oh,  that  is  kind  of  you,  dear  papa,"  cried  Ella,  raptm^usly;! 
indeed,  perhaps  in  all  her  life  she  had  never  been  so  grateful  to! 
author  of  her  being.     If  it  had  not  been  for  the  presence  of  the 
young  men,  she  would  have  embra,oed  him  ;  but,  most  fortunately 
both  of  them,  she  abstained  from  that  tantalising  performance. 

"  Only  if  the  venture  does  not  succeed,  Ella,"  continued  Mr.  J< 
gravely^  **  I  do  hoi>6  there  will  he  no  more  attempts  at  rivalry  with  ttll 
gentleman  whom   his  w^ife  describes  as  having  overworked  his  bmiiL| 
You  have  promised  that  it  shall  be  only  'just  this  onoe,'  remember." 

Ella's  countenance  fell,  or  rather  the  bright  light  died  out  of  it  for 
an  instant,  and  then  rayed  forth  again. 

"  Indeed,  papa,  I  shall  be  quite  satisfied  with  the  editor's  vardictt" 
she  answered,  earnestly ;  "  and,  if  you  wish  it,  will  consider  it  as  half 

"  Why,  bless  my  soul  1 "  exclaimed  Vernon,  involuntarily,  "  I  hid 
But-and-twenty  contributions  rejected  in  my  first  year." 

"  My  friend  is  very  frank,"  observed  Felspar,  Bmiling.  **  It 
the  way  of  young  gentlemen  of  letters  to  speak  of  their  little 
pointmenta  so  naively." 

"  It  does  him  gre-at  credit,  I'm  sure,"  remarked  Mr.  Joeceline, 
tone,  however,  in  whick  Bc^i^toba-^ioii  'w^s.  nvw^  \«as.'^^K^  by 
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e  mterosting  fact  be  has  communicated,  however  it  may  detract 

his  literary  merits,  speaks  volumes  for  his  perseverance." 

Vernon  has  forgotten  to  add,"  rejoined  Felspar,  **  that  many  of 

articles  have  since  been  accepted." 
■*  Not  one  half  of  them/'  observed  Vernon,  grimly ;  "  you  see  before 

a  literary  genius  who  has  been  even  less  Appreciated  than — in  the 

tic  line — was  Miss  Snevelicci's  papa/' 
f*  It  does  not  seem  to  have  iiftect^d  your  apirite,  Mr.  Vernon,"  said 

Joeceline,  good-natnredly.  **  And  now  that  we  have  also  satisfied 
elves  aa  to  the  state  of  your  health,  it  is  time  we  took  our  leave. 
daughter  was  saying,  Mr,  Felspar,  that  you  had  boon  kind  enough 
promise  to  lend  her  some   figure-drawings  for  her  inetnictiou.     If 

are  dining  at  the  hotel  this  afternoon,  and  wouid  bring  them  up 
welf  and  take  a  cup  of  coffet^  with  us  after  dinner,  it  would  give  us 
isure.     I  should  have  included  Mr.  A^emon  in  the  invitation, 
that  I  am  sure  he  ought  to  stay  at  home  and  nurse." 
It  was  with  difficulty  that  Vernon  restrained  himself  from  asserting 

nothing  was  wanted  to  complete  his  convalescence  except  a  cup 
eofiee ;  but  his  determination  not  to  make  a  fool  of  himself  came 
ortunely  to  his  aid.  Felspar,  on  the  other  hand,  felt  the  danger  that 
Jd  accrue  to  his  s^lf-sacrificing  resolutions  from  the  acceptance  of 

I  ft  proposal, 

*I  must*  I  fear,  decline  your  kind  invitation,"  he  said;  •*  for  the 

is  that  we  have  promised  Mrs.  Gammer  to  dine  at  home,  and  to 

ftge  her  arrangements  after  they  liave  once  been  made  is  more  ihiui 

lodgers   dare  to  venture  upon  ;    besides,"  he  added,  dropping   his 

9,  and  with  a  smile  that  was  full  of  kindness  for  his  friend  and 
jething  more — a  sort  of  tacit  assertion  of  the  other's  worthiness — "  I 

Id  hardly  like  to  leave  our   invalid  here  all  alone.     On  the  other 
df  if  you  are  returning  to  the  hotel,  as  I  conclude,  to  luncheon,  I  wiQ 
iganpany  you  with  great  pleasure,  and  take  the  drawings  with  me." 
*•  I  hardly  like  to  trouble  you  so  far,"  said  Mr.  Josceline,  in  the  most 

ogetic  of  tones ;  but  in  his  secret  heart  he  had  a  reason  for  liking 
much,  and  indeed  for  greatly  preferring  that  arrangement  to  his 
^ml  proposal.  ^^^^ 

CHAPTER  XVU. 

Me.  Josceliite  becomes  confidential. 

SB  curious,  considering  that  the  visit  to  Clover  Cottage  had  been 
ortensihiy  to  Vernon,  how  little  had  been  aoid  to  him,  and  how 

II  a  part  he  had  himself  played  during  the  interview ;  but,  never- 
!,  be  had  lieen  the  chief  object  of  interest  to  all  concerned,  though 
h  in  a  diffierent  way.     It  was  not  his  presence,  however,  which 

forbidden  them  to  manifest  this  feeling ;  for  even  when  the  three 
left  him  and  were  on  their  way  to  the  hotel  they  made  no  alluaicKi 
\,  sacb  as  folke  are  worjt  to  make  when  tbey  Viovo  *^\mi^»  \«SX*  ^<a 
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society  of  one  iu  whom  they  Lave  a  common  interest     Mr.  Jc^oelbi 
had  merely  observed  indifferently,  "  I  think  we  may  feel  quite  com(«v 
able  as  to  our  young  friend's  getting  out  of  the  wood,"  witli  rei 
to  the  snake-bite,  and  also  by  way  of  hint  that   there  would 
necessity  for  making  further  **  kind  inquiries,"  and  Mr.  FeUptr  W 
answered,    **I   think    so    indeed;*'    which    cloeed   the  subject  ,j 
conversation  turned  upon  the  beauties  of  the  neigh  bo  urhood^ 
e(X|3re88ed  her  desire  to  make  an  expedition  some  day  to  the  GiiiiTft 
Heed — not  a  public-houi^e,  but  a  promontory^ — the   picture  of  ▼hidn, 
among  Mr.  Felsi»ar*«  fine  collection,  had   struck  her  fancy  roost   H6 
accom])anied  them  to  the  hotel,  where  he  left  the  drawings  for  E1U,I 
and  then  took  leave  of  them  l>oth ;    hut  when  not  a  hxmdred  jr aMi  j 
on  his  way  back  he    heard  his  name  called  out,  and,  tuming  rovj 
beheld  Mr.  Joseeline  coming  after  tiirn.     He  stopped  at  once,  which 
fortunate,  for  that  gentleman  had  become  slow  of  movement  from 
causes  than  that  of  age,  and  in  the  present  case  a  certain  agitatioiii  4] 
mind  made  him  still  more  scant  of  breath  than  usual.    Felspar  not 
with  surprise  that  he  wore  a  grave  and  serious  air  which  cent 
stranj^ely  witli  lib  accuistomed  tone  of  courteoua  frivolity, 

'*  If  you  can  give  me  five  minutes'  private  conversation,  Mr.  Felspir^^ 
he  said,  **  and  will  accommodate  a  gentleman  who  ia  not  so  young 
he  was,  by  sitting  down  on  yonder  bench,  you  will  much  oblige 
The  hotel  grounds  were  not  only  what  its  adveitisements  had  descril 
when  they  were  on  sala,  ag  "  liiipj>ily  idtuated,"  but  wei-e  dotted  aljoul' 
by  iimumei-able  benches  and  garden  seats,  placed  in  the  most  imItio- 
tageous  positions  ;  some  in  the  more  retired  spote,  with  a  possible  eye 
the  interchange  of  the  feelings  of  the  heart,  and  others  to  satis^  ( 
far  as  an  extensive  view  could  do  it)  the  eiacfcions  of  the  aouL  The  am 
to  which  Mr,  Joseeline  referred  combined  in  some  degree  both  thai 
qualities.  It  crowned  the  summit  of  an  elevation  which  afforded  a  finfl 
prospect,  and  yet  stood  by  itself  apart  from  the  carriage  drive,  on  t 
little  path  that  led  nowhere  else,  under  the  shade  of  a  noble  tree. 

In  after  years  the  ecene  oft^^n  recurred  to  Pelspiir,  The  distant  hb,j, 
the  still  more  distant  sliips,  the  green  hills  sleeping  in  the  sunshine^ 
and  the  pei-suiisive  accents  of  an  old  world- wearied  man  speaking  of  one 
most  dear  to  him,  and  whom  he  was  about  to  leave  for  ever,  in  wordi 
that  touched  his  heart  like  muKic,  albeit  with  a  false  note  that  nus 
through  all.  "  Mr.  Felspar,"  he  began,  aftei*  a  little  pause,  **  it  is  pos- 
sible that  I  may  be  making  a  gi'eat  mistake  in  the  confidence  I  am  about 
to  repose  in  you  ;  but  1  have  been  accustom <xl  to  study  mankind,  and 
believe  I  am  speaking  to  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  honour," 

"  If  I  am  not  mistaken  in  myself,  Mr,  Joseeline,"  answered  Felspaf, 
c|uietly,  "  I  believe  I  would  do  nothing  dishonourable." 

"  And  l>o  sui-o  I  would  not  ask  you  to  do  so,"  was  the  other's  prompt 
and  unexpected  rejoinder;  and  again  there  was  a  pause.  "  The duhject 
on  which  I  desire  to  speak,''  \ie  T^^m^?*^^,  **  m  ^  d^eiiBat©  one,  and  the 
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18  greater  because  I  am  addressing  a  comparative  atranger.  It 
better,  thepefoi'©,  in  the  fii'st  pltice,  to  speak  of  the  facts  we  know, 
which  you  know*  May  I  ask,  Mi*,  Felsjiar,  from  what  cause, 
instigation,  my  daughter  was  induced  to  draw  that  pictai*e 
n  Boy  ? '  The  subject  was  not  selected  by  chance,"  he 
ionfidently,  and  with  a  quick  glance  of  guBpicion  at  his  companion ; 
Bt  I  am  certain." 
|t  arose,  Mr,  Josceline,  I  have  no  doubt,  in  the  conversation,  yester- 

jDOng  the  young  people " 

u  mean  Mr.  Vomou,  yourself,  my  daughter,  and  Miss  Jennynge  1  '* 
the  other, 
ell ;  I  do  not  chtss  myself  among  the  young  |>eopIe,"  said  Felspar, 
"  I  am  not  ol'l,  of  course,  but  I  am  much  older  than  they ;  and 
vre  cii-cumstances^ — I  have  had,  that  is,  more  experience  of  life  than 
en  of  my  yea^rs,  and  it  has  aged  me." 

V>u  are  a  man  of  mature  thought  and  fi^xcd  principles,"  asHented 
eline,  gravely  ;  **  I  have  found  out  that  for  myself,  or  I  should 
be  addressing  you.  These  young  people,  then,  were  talking  about 
for  a  picture  1 " 

Ibey  were  talking  about  a  picture  which  had  been  indicated  to 
by  his  editor  aa  the  subject  of  a  poem*  I  read  the  vei-ses  in  ques- 
festerday." 

Kiitten  to  order  i"  ohseinred  Mr,  Josceline,  with  an  elevation  of  his 
browi. 

and,  considering  the  circumstances,  they  do  him  great  credit." 
*<iesibly.  Their  appearance  in  print  will  no  doubt  altw>  do  him 
t.  But  we  ara  not  similarly  situated,  Mr,  Felsjmr.  What 
be  a  credit  to  some  people  would  be  a  discredit — or  let  me  I'athcr 
disadvantaf,'e— to  others." 
not  pretend  to  be  ignorant  of  the  cage  to  which  you  allude," 
felspar,  gently,  '*  and  I  must  be  allowed  to  say  that  I  do  not  agree 
^ou,  Wiiat  can  there  be  disadvantageous — or,  as  I  suppose  you 
^ put  it,  derogatory — in  a  young  lady  of  whatever  itink  occupying 
'  with  her  jjencil  and  obtaining  praise  for  it — even  public  praise  1 " 
Mid  payment  1 "  inquired  Mr.  Joscelino. 

X'es,  in  my  opinion,  aad  oven  payment.     The  artist,  like  any  other 
per,  is  worthy  of  his  hire," 

UTell ;  we  will  not  diiscuss  that  question,  Mr.  FeL^par.  You  are 
if  the  mark  in  supposing  that  I  think  the  exercise  of  her  artistic 
if  she  possesses  any)  to  lie  derogatory  to  my  daughter's  position ,  I 
even  say  it  is  unsuitable  to  it ;  but  it  is  disadvantageous.  Of 
t  some  pain  to  myself— I  am  about  to  oonvinoe  you.  It  is  pro- 
t  you  have  no  very  high  opinion  of  birth  and  blood." 
moved  his  hand,  and  smiled. 
0o  ;  you  would  say,  *  You  never  said  so  ; '  in  my  presence  you 
uch  delicacy  (?f  nund  to  express  such  views;  butl  &m,  a^ft^^X"^ 
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clo8«  observer  of  mankind,  and  T  kiaow  I  am  right  in  my  snpponti 
have  not  the  least  desire  to  arguo  the  matter;  frankly  indeed,  tbo 
may  seem  committed  to  the  other  view  of  the  matter,  we  are^  M  ! 
penB,  agreed  upon  the  point.  We  miii^t,  however,  take  the  world 
find  it.  One  of  the  many  weaknesses  of  the  aristocratic  claai 
despise  work ;  to  look  down  tipou  those  who,  either  from  neoei 
independence  of  spiiit,  make  theii'  own  living  in  the  worlds 
attempt  to  do  so.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  amoi\g 
young  men  of  that  class  it  would  be  conaidered  what  they 
form '  in  my  daughter  Ella  if  she  were  known  to  be  a  contributor 
— to  the  columns  of  a  magazine." 

**  I  can  only  say/'  replied  Felspar,  grimly,  "  that  althoagh  yo* 
gneaaed   rightly  m  to  my  social  views — which,  indeed,  are 
democratic — I  should  have  hesitated  to  express  such  an  opinion  of 
youth;  if  you  are  right,  tbey  have  much  less  sense  than  even 
given  them  credit  for." 

"Whether  your  deduction  is  correct  or  not,  ]ilr.  Felspar,  of  1i 
I  am  quite  certain.     Now,  to  be  plain  with  you,  my  daughter 
be  an  heiress,  or  anything  like  it.     I  am  a  poor  man." 

Felspar  murmured  a  Bympathising  "  Indeed  !  "  but,  though  ho' 
have  been  ashamed  to  own  it,  the  intelligence^  while  it  surprised,  i 
displease  him. 

"  Now  my  daughter  is  designed,**  continued  Mr.  Josceline,  "i 
by  me,  but  by  nature,  to  marry  in  her  own  rank  of  life.  Her  ed 
has  fitted  her  for  it,  her  ta8t43a  are  in  accordance  with  it ;  and  it 
good  marriage — I  am  very  frank  with  you,  you  may  say,  but  tbi 
frank  I  am  with  you,  rememtor,  the  higher  compliment  I  pay  J 
fiay  it  is  to  a  good  marriage  that  my  daughter  must  trust  for  ber 
maintenance  and  happiness," 

"  Happinees  1 "  rejieated  Felspar,  gently.  "  A  father  of  course 
be  the  best  judge  of  his  daughter's  chaxacter;  but  is  a  good  marH 
you  term  it,  necessarily  a  happy  marriage  ?  " 

"  Not  necessarily  ;  no  ;  but  it  at  least  presents  more  chance 
pLne8s  than  a  bad  one.     If  my  daughter  married  beneath  her— 
nothing  offensive,  believe  me,"  added  Mr.  Josceline,  earnestly, "  I 
allude  to  the  difference  of  vanous  modes  of  life ;  she  has  been  i 
up  tenderly,  and  is  quite  unfit  to  rough  it — if  she  married  a  poor 
i'ei>eat,  though  he  had  the  virtues  of  an  Aristidea,  she  would  be  mil 
1  think  I  may  be  allowed  to  he  a  judge  of  this  matter;  but,  wh4 
not,  I  intend  that  she  ah  all  run  no  risk  of  so  marrying.     Hence  il 
desire  to  lemove  every  obstacle  that  may  interfere  with  her  due  esj 
ment  in  lite,  and  in  my  opinion — indeed^  I  am  sure  of  it — this  pi 
connection  of  hers  with  paper  and  print  would  be  au  obstacle 

Felspar  bowed  his  head ;  his  views  upon  that  matter,  it 
were  not  to  be  aaked.     Mr.  Josceline  waited    in  hopes,  perhap 
assistance  shooild  b©  vol\in\/ettr«>d,\^\A\wa^^\»^\sv^«3R^ 
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You  may  iiAtiirally  say  to  yourself,  Mr.  Felspar,  '  Wliat  is  all  this  to 
Wby,  after  a  few  houi-s*  acquaintanceship,  does  this  garruloos  old 
jman  make  me  a  confidaot  in  his  affairs  in  this  entirely  unHolicited 
ler  1     What  do  I  care  for  hini,  or  his  diiughter  either  1  *     Niiy,  per- 
to  finish" — for  Felspar  had  been  about  to  apeak — "  I  said  you 
tt  naturally  have  bo  expressed  yoiii-self,  whereas  I  ought  to  have  said 
might  have  good   i-eason  for  doing   so»     *  Naturally,*  you   never 
It  is  because  your  nature  is,  I  am  Fure,   a  gentle  and  generous 
that  I  ventured  to  make  this  appeal  to  you.     You  have  evidently 
kt  influence  with  your  young  frioud,  Mr.  Vernon,  and  if  you  could  con- 
to  him,  less  directly  than  I  have  tlone,  my  views  in  this  matter ." 

•.  Josceline  paui?ed  by  design  ;  he  saw  that  this  reference  to  Vernon 

his  young  companion  more  nearly  than  anything  he  had  yet  said ; 

^perhaps  he  looked  for  some  revelation  ;  if  bo,  he  waa  doomed  to  be 

ited. 

"But  what  has  my  friend  to  do  with  this  affair,  Mr.  Joscelinel"  in- 

Felspar,  drily.     **  He  is  not  the  editor  of  the  Keepsake.     He  can 

ler  accept  nor  reject  your  daughter*a  drawing.    He  has  no  more  con- 

Sion  with  it  than  he  would  have  had  with  the  drawing  of  the  other 

if  indisposition  had  not  prevented  liim  from  executing  it." 
I**  That  may  be,  Mr.  Felspar,  and  the  fact  may  be  well  understood  by 
and  authors.  But  if  a  picture  drawn  by  my  daughter  is  put  in 
*  le  in  illustration  of  certain  verses  written  by  Mr.  Vernon,  or 
versdf  some  connection  will,  by  the  outside  world  at  least,  without 
IcNibt  be  taken  for  granteil  between  artist  and  poet.  I  was  in  hopes 
hat  you  would  jierceive  this  for  yourself  without  my  being  compelleil  to 
mke  allusion  to  a  circumstance  so  every  way  embarrassing  j  but  it  will 
■jufficient  for  my  purpose  I  am  sure  that  you  perceive  it  now." 
Bit  waa  Mr.  Felspar's  turn  to  he  ombnn'assed  hero ;  for,  as  a  matter  of 
pft,  he  had  from  the  first  foreseen,  not  indeed  that  others  would  have 
b»wii  any  deduction  from  the  contiguity  of  poem  and  picture,  but  that 
lie  fact  of  the  two  young  people  thus  working  together  would  induce 
OmpaniooBbip  and  fxdendship  between  them.  Of  Mr.  JoscelLne's  pecu- 
dmiy  position  he  had  of  course  been  ignorant,  though  ho  probably  took 
or  granted  that  gentleman's  views  on  matrimony;  but  he  had  not 
leemed  the  disparity  of  fortune  so  insurmountable  to  his  friend's  hopes 
M  Vernon  himself  felt  it  to  he ;  while  the  chivali-y  of  hh  own  disposition 
ompelled  him  to  encourage  them*  In  hm  heart  he  thought  Ella 
■Mceline  the  most  glorious  young  creature  that  his  eyes  had  ever  beheld  ] 
reit  he  had  not  confessed  it,  even  to  himself,  and  would  have  been  slow 
ndeed  to  confees  it,  as  Vernon  had  done,  to  anotlier*  Having  once  been 
he  recipient  of  hi'^  fi'iend's  confidence,  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  was 
oand  in  honour  to  respect  it  even  as  regarded  his  own  secret  aspirations. 
Jjb  felt  like  a  priest  who  under  the  seal  of  confession  has  been  put  in 
lOOBCOgion  unawares  of  some  design  antagonistic  to  his  own  deaiTst 
fltegggts,  but  which  hig  sacred  calluig  forbids  hini  to  oppose. 
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"  I  again  repeat/'  continued  Mr.  Josceline,  finding  tbiit  hiiK 
made  no  reply,  '*  that  no  such  afigociatiou  as  I  speak  of  in  comuectioQj 
the  publication  of  my  daughter*.^  drawing  may  suggest  itself  t 
I  am  speaking  of  a  clnsA  who  have  neithei'  your  depth,  nor  c&thc 
thought,  and  wliose  mind^i  are  naturally  inclined  to  personal 
may  claim  to  know  them  better  than  you  do,  and  you  moat 
U\ko  the  fact  for  granteil.     What  I  wii^h  you  to  understand  ii, 
would  not  only   be  painful  to   myself  hut   most  detrimental  ta 
daughter's  prospects  in  life,  should  her  nnme  in  any  way  be  mixeii 
with  that  of  this  young  Bohemian^" 

Felspar's  nature  was  a  singularly  just  and   fair  one.     He 
only  the  faculty  of  placing  himself  in  the  position  of  oi 
his   opponents^— but  it    would   sometimes  assert  itself  in   spite  of' 
etforts  to  hold  his  own  views,  and  it  did  so  now.     He  did  not 
with  Mi\  Josceline ;  he  thought  his  sentiments  arti£cial  and  his 
pies  unsoimd ;  but  he  whs  not  sure,  had  their  places   been   revr<i 
that  he  would  not  have  exhiliited  the  same  prejudices,  or  even 
moved  by  the  same  considerations.     He  felt,  too,  that  he  had  no 
of  right  to  argue  with  this  gentleman  concerning  the   future  oT 
ilaughtor.     He  could,  in  fact,  hardly  advocate  Vernon's  cause 
such  an  objector,  but  his  loyalty  to  his  friend  comj^elled  him  to 
iiis  character. 

*'  Indeeil,  Mr.  Josceline,  you  are  mistaken  in  Yemon,  if,  as  I 
you  apply  the  term  '  Bohemian  '  to  him  in  a  depreciatory  sense. 
ho  is  almost  entirely  dei>enflent  upon  his  pen  is  true  ;  but  he  hu 
of  the  faults  and  follies  which  ai*e  popvdarly  ascribed  to  the  lit 
calling.     lie  is  not  i-eckless  or  extravagant,  he  is  a  man  of  high  pnnci| 
and  exceptionally  delicate  feeling ;  generous  and  capable  of  self-: 
(as  I  happen  to   know)  to  an  extejit  very  i*are  in  any  of  our  sex, 
rarest  in  a  man  so  young.     You  pique  yourself  on  your  knowledge 
your  fellow  creatm^  ;  but  if  you  have  read  Walter  Vernon's 
otherwise  than  I  have  described  it,  you  are  in  error." 

To  air  this  Mr.  Joscolino  listened  with  patient  and  even  rapt  att 
and  it  was  with  a  certain  gentle  earnestness  that  he  i<eplied,  *^I  have 
a  word  to  say  against  your  young  friend,  Mr.  Felspar.  He  may 
all  the  virtues  you  ascribe  to  liini ;  but  that  one  admisidon  of  yours, ' 
is  almost  entii-ely  dependent  on  his  pen,*  states  the  whole  case  for  mo 
a  nutahelL  Even  if  he  wore  a  man  of  genius,  which  you  must  foi^gii 
me  for  saying  he  ia  not,  though  he  may  be  a  very  clever  young 
my  objections  to  him  as  a  suitor  for  my  daughter's  hand — 1  am  oblige^ 
at  some  risk  of  appearing  ridicidouF,  to  take  the  worst  for  granted— 
would  bo  insupeiuble,  and  any  general  impression  that  he  aspired  to  such 
a  position  would,  as  regards  her  prospect**,  be  almost  as  bad.  I  should 
leave  Wallington  Bay  to-mon-ow,  at  whatever  personal  inconveniene^,  if 
I  thought  such  a  misfortune  within  the  range  of  possibility." 

The  idea,  of  Mr.  Josce\ine  a.iii\  Vv\a  d2k.\i^kter  departing  fi^m  Walling* 
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fcy  was  very  painful  to  Mr.  Felspar,  He  would  mther  have 
up  bis  traps  and  tsiken  Vernon  witli  him  (as  he  could  have  done 
ig  a  hint  of  the  real  state  of  the  case)  than  have  driven  them 
extremity.  Andj  whether  right  or  i^Tong,  it  was  ev  ident  that 
iponiou  was  in  earnest  and  meant  what  he  said. 

what  IB  it/'  he  inquired,  gently,  "you  would  have  m©  do,  Mr. 
id" 

16  favour  I  have  to  ask  of  you  is  this,  Mr,  Felspar.     I  wish  you 

such  measures  as  may  preclude  the  possihility  of  my  daughter's 

ig  appearing  in  the   2IaAjfair  Keejysake.     A   depreciatory  word 

rou " 

wouUi  not  speak  it  for  a  thousand  pounds,"  interrupted  Felapar ; 

I  respect  my  own  art  too  much  to  dream  of  such  a  baseness." 

baseness,  Mr.  Felspar  ? "  echoed  his  companion  with  a  tinge  of 

in  his  pale  face.     **  I  am  not  accnetomed  to  suggest  to  my  friends 

should  perform  base  actionfi^  even  to  do  mywelf  a  service." 

cour:^  not ;  it  is  only  that  you  and  I  look  upon  this  proposition 

ferent  eyes.     Suppose  yon  wei-e  a  clergyinan^ " 

in  not  necessary/'  observed  Mr.  Jo*eeline,  rising,  and  epeakiog 

it  haughtiness,  "  to  ai-gue  the  matter,  ilr.  Felspar.     I  have,  I 

le  a  mistake  in  my  judgment  of  your  character,  and  I  apologise 


ideed,  sir,  I  hope  you  have  mEide  no  mistake  in  that,"  retnined 

XT  in  earnest  conciliation,  **  but  only  in  the  view   ttiken  by  an 

fof  his  professional  duty.     I  will  tell  you  frankly  that  entertaining 

>ng   interest — natural^   I   hope,    in   one  of  my   calling — in  your 

r*8  drawing,  it  had  been  my  intention  to  give  it  the  benefit  of 

experience.     I  should  have  touched  it  hero  and  there  so  as  to 

iTe  certain  imperfections,  and  iii  such  a  manner,  in  ahortj  as  would  pi-o- 

iy  have  ensiu'ed  its  acceptance.    But  now  tliat  1  have  heard  her  father's 

W%  upon  the  matter,  it  will  go  to  the  magazine  as  it  is,  and  stand  or 

by  ita  own  merits.     I  promise  this  upon  my  honour,  but  mom  than 

my  honour  forbids  me  to  promise." 

**  3tr.  Felspar/'  said  'Mx,  Josceline,  holding  out  his  hand,  *^  I  thank 
,  and  for  two  things.  First,  for  having  granted  my  request  so  far  as 
r  conscience  permits  you  to  do ;  t^nd,  eecomlly,  for  a  lesson  in  good 
ing.  You  are  quite  right,  and  I  have  been  quite  wrong.  I  feel 
Hi  ia  su])erfluous  to  ask  a  man  like  you  to  treat  what  I  have  said  to 
in  the  strictest  confidence,  but  for  my  daughter  s  sake  I  do  ask  it." 
'*  Indeed,  sir,  it  shall  never  paan  my  lips,"  said  his  companion, 
lastly, 

'*  Once  more,  Mr.  Felspar,  thank  you." 

They  shook  hands  warmly,  and  parted ;  Mr.  Joaceline  making  his 
'  up  hOl  with  scarcely  slower  steps  than  FeLs^Mtr  descender!  into  the 
kge.  His  mind  was  full  of  thought,  partly,  and  after  a  while  wholly, 
&  his  friend V  account;  hut  partly,  and  for  the  tnumeiit,  U\&  'l\^\]k^^<& 
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wandered  unbidden  to  liimself  and  Ella.     If  her  mateml 
were  indeed  ao  small,  his  own  were  comparatiYel^  great :  if,  as  ir* 
said,  be  chose  to  confine  himself  to  the  more  lucrative  branch  cli 
fession,  he  might  have  made  a  large  income,  and  the  prospect 
prize   as  Ella  would,  he  felt,  have  been  temptation  enough  to 
j^ersuaded  him  to  such  a  oourBO,     At  all  events,  even  to  Mr,  J^ 
eye.H,  his  prospects  would  not  have  appeared  so  insignifican' 
not  80  utterly  hopeless — as  those  of  Vernon  ;  indeed  it  was  pUia 
he  bad  made  a  very  favourable  impression  on  Mr.  JosoeUDe^ 
which,  skilfully  pushed,  might  possibly  have  made   him  think 
of  him  its  a   son-in-law.     It    was   curious   that    the   feelinga  of 
herself  did  not  enter  into  these   reflections  of  Felspar ;  but  the 
was  they  were  exchided  partly  by  his  own  humility,  partly  by  re' 
for  herself,  and  partly  by  the  conviction  that  Vernon  had  already 
an  impression  on  them.     As  a  rule,  young  men  do  not  think 
old  so  often  as  old  men  think  thoraselvea  young,  but  such  a  thing 
sometimes  happen  ;  the  pui'suits  and  amusements  of  the  young  no 
interested  Felspar,  though ,  like  a  veritable  old  man,  he  took  pi 
Beeing  them  happy  in  their  own  way :  his  tone  of  thonght  was 
mature,  and,  in  comparison  with   Vernon  for   example,  it 
Felspar  that  he  was  a  sort  of  Patriardi.     Ella  was  bright  and  ch 
Vernon  himseLf  wa.<,  and  *'  let  like  mate  with  like  "  was,  ere  he 
the  village,  the  sole  sentiment  in  Felspar's  mind,  thonght  if  he  li 
expressed  it,  it  would  not  have  been  without  a  sigh. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII» 

A  Double  Game. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  clergy  to  divide  their  congregations  into  the  6i 
and  the  Good,  which  is  very  convenient,  and  simplifies  a  somewhat  d| 
struse  matter  exceediugly ;  but,  unhappily,  the  Good — ^that  is,  ' 
without  evil  in  them  (except  that  little  modicum  of  original  sii 
in  view  of  the  immense  amount  of  peccadilloes  imported  by  mankind 
that  first  cargo,  may  be  disi^garded) — ai^  so  very  few   that  it  is 
worth  while  to  address  them  from  the  pulpit  at  all,  and  more  esf] 
as  they  stand  in  no  nee*l  of  exhortation.   In  the  case  of  the  vast  mtj 
even  of  church-goers,  if  the  evil  in  them  were  repreaenied  by  s 
framework,    as   in   a  moui-ning  envelope,  w©  should  see  thpm,  I 
afraid,  with  a  pretty  broad  border ;  only  you  and  I,  and  half  a 
others  of  this  congregation,  perliaps,  would  be  represented  by  what 
tioners  call  the  **  mitigated  grief  size  " — perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
suspect  some  {people  would  exhibit  scarcely  enough  of  white  envelopt 
write  their  direction  upon.     To  this  last  class  the  moralist,  if  DOt 
divine,  would  undoubtedly  have  relegated  the  Hon.  George 
JoscelinBf  and  especiaUy  \£  \i^  qo>3X^W^^  Vc^ksd  into  hia  mind  after 
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interview  with  Mr.  Felspar,  whicli  liad  seemed  to  touch  Mni 
core,  whereas  what  was  uppermost  id  his  thoughts,  aa  he 
ip  the  hill  towards  his  hotel,  was  the  reAe%;tion  that  he  had  gained 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  even  outwitted  his  late  companion, 
it  had  given  his  word  not  to  put  any  finishing  touches  to  Ella's 
;  *•  and  without  them/'  reflected  this  unnatural  father,  **  I  should 
real  thjB  twopenny-halfpenny  magazine  will  never  admit  it  into 


IS  a  aad  thing  to  have  to  record  of  uny  parent  that  he  should 

iviah  his  daughter's  mental  gifts  to  escape  recognition  j  hut  Mr. 

1*8  case  waa  not  an  unparalleled  one.     Poverty,  like  a  distorting 

often  makes  what  is  fair  seem  foul  to  ua.  How  often,  for  example, 

poor  man  cause  to  curse  bis  daughter's  beauty  I     But  what  made 

iline's  case  a  bad  one,  rather  than  a  bard  one,  was  tbat  his 

h&d  been  brought  about  by  his  own  hands,  which  had  squandered 

in  all  soi-ts  of  unworthy  ways.     Truth  to  say,  for  all  that  was 

^on  his  envelope  he  was  indebted  to  his  daughter ;  tbat  is  to  say, 

for  her  had  cleared  &  space  for  itself^  as  it  were,  in  the  midst  of 

recklessness,  as  though  a  dove  should  nestle  on  a  rubbish  heap. 

that  was  woret  of  all^  though  to  him  it  did  not  appeal*  so,  the 

llanB  he  had  in  his  mind  for  her  benefit  were  theniBelves  far  from 

lev  should  be ;  he  wavS  fixed  on  making  her  comfortable  after  hifl 

no  matter  at  what  risk  of  soiling  her  white  wings, 
may  be  thought  that  Mr.  Josceline  ran  a  great  danger  in  reposing 
in  a  comparative  stranger  like  Mr.  Felspar;  but  the 
greater  than  it  looked.  Short  as  his  acquaintance  had  been 
the  young  painter,  he  had  gauged  hia  character  pretty  accurately ; 
rhat  he  had  heard  of  him^ — and  he  had  made  certain  inquiries — bad 
)borated  his  own  view.  Moreover,  if  he  were  wrong ;  if  Felspar  and 
Intend  were  like  most  young  men  of  their  class — mere  fortime  hunters 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  Elk  was  |>ortionle3s  would  at  least  put 
to  all  peril  from  that  quarter,  whatever  mischief  it  might  work 
le  news  getting  abroad)  in  others.  And,  as  Mr.  Josceline  thought, 
too?  peril  from  that  quarter.  He  had  acknowledged  to  himself  the 
^oms  of  Vernon  (for  he  had  been  attracted,  himself,  towards  him), 
rticed  the  pleasure  Ella  derived  from  hia  society.  He  had  thought 
^Imxiety  she  had  showed  in  connection  with  the  adder's  bite  more  sig- 
it  even  than  it  really  was  ;  he  had  been  wont  to  see  young  ladies 
hut  position  take  little  services  from  young  gentlemen  (if  they  were  "  in- 
^ble  ")  very  coolly,  and  he  did  not  understand  how  gratitude  affecta  a 
fc«  and  ingenuous  nature.  What  had,  however,  alarmed  him  more  than 
^bing  ^as  the  intelligence,  received  from  Felspar  himself,  that  his 
kighter's  drawing  had  been  directly  augga^ited  to  her  by  Vernon.  He 
d  observed  the  "pleased  alacrity "  with  which  she  had  set  to  work 
on  it  the  previous  evening,  and  the  diligence  with  which  she  had  pro- 

twith  it,  and  had  w^oniiered  at  the  cause.     And  now  Ua  xio  iQ^ter 
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wondered,   but    feared.     It  wag  not  eiwy   to   alarm  & 
Matioed — in  worldly  scales— as  his  was ;  but  he  had  become  of 
to  anxiety  upon  this  subject,  and  the  state  of  hia  health 
He  had  come  to  Wallington  Bay  as  the  place  best  adapted  fop  i 
plan  he  had  vaguely  had  in  view,  and  this  had  alreikdy  taken 
was   of  extremo   importance — for  hiB  time    was    growing  thd 
nothing  should  interfere  with  it ;  hence  his  recent  measure  of  ptd 
With  Vernon  brnshed  aside,  the  road,  though  difficult,  wotddj 
be  clear  before  him.  1 

On  his  way  bock  to  the  hotel,  Mr.  Jofsoeline  met  Mrs,  and  1 
nynge  "  going  out  for  a  promenade,"  as  the  elder  lady  oalled  il 
gronnds,  for  an  appetite  for  their  lunch ;  and  with  mudi  polii 
offered  to  accompiiny  them. 

Tliey  accepted  his  offer  with  effusion.  They  congr^taliiti 
selves  that  they  had  announced  theii'  intention  of  not  going  ■ 
home,  since  they  had  now  a  good  cause  for  presenting  tbemiielt^ 
envlons  eyes  of  the  other  guests  of  the  Uftramartu^  (some  of  ▼ 
already  their  noses  flattened  to  the  windows)  in  the  companyi 
Hon.  George  Emilius/'  as  Mrs.  Army  tag©  was  wont  familiarly- 
of  her  new  acquainttmce.  To  kn»kera  on,  the  mother  on  one  i 
daughter  on  the  other,  were* apparently  engaging  him  in  eameil 
sation,  though  the  elder  lady  was,  in  fact,  the  chief  speaker. 

"  How  \^'icked  you  ai-o,  Mr.  Joscoline/*  said  she,  **  to  make  f 
Felspar  so  idle  t    You  should  not  thus  misuse  your  social  attmo) 
saw  you  talking  to  him  under  the  elm  tree  seat  for  ever  so  long. 
"  I  bad  no  idea  that  your  eye  was  upon  me,  Mrs.  Jenny nge ; 
if  I  had  known  it,  my  conscience  would  not  have  pricked  ma 
detain  Mr.  Felspar  for  five  minutes,  it  was  only  from  his  1 

"  He  ought  to  have  been  at  work  upon  my  pictnre,"  said 
nynge,  with  a  pretence  at  severity. 

"  Ah,  that,  indeed,  would  have  been  a  pleiifiant  oocu 
Ml".  Josceline,  gaily  ;  then  suddenly  reflecting  that  it  wa«  not  M 
nynge's  jiortrait,  but  her  husband's,  on  which  the  artist  was 
added,  "  for  it  is  no  doubt  a  pleasure,  though  a  moumfol  one,  to 
OS  it  were,  the  memory  of  the  dead  by  one's  imperishable  pencil, 
upon  the  subject  of  art  that  we  two  were  talking  just  now 
upon  which  ho  was  talking  and  I  waa  listening," 

"  Oh,  that  was  it,  was  iti  "  said  Miss  Jennyngo,  witli 
glance  at  her  mamma.     "  We  could  not  think  what  it  was  tha 
to  interest  you  both  so  much/' 

Some  people  would  have  felt  annoyed  at  being  subjected  to 
of  es^uonage  to  which  the  young  lady  had  confessed  so  naiv^y 
80  Mr.  Josceline ;  he  was  not  aurpriiied,  and  was  far  from  being 
at  it  It  not  only  showed  tliat  his  present  companions  took  a 
intei-est  in  him,  but  proved  that  not  a  point  would  be  missed  in 
he  was  about  to  p\ay. 
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I, To  jTou,  Miss  Jenny nge,"  he  replivil,  '*  wlio  are,  yourself,  a  devotee 
ly  DO  mterest  in  that  subject  can  appear  exaggerated  or  misplaced." 
•Well,  I  don't  know  about  that/'  observe  J  her  mother,  tartly ;  **  Anas- 
keeps  her  spirits  up  uncoDiinonly  well  for  a  devotee," 
it  The  young  lady  looked  up  in  some  nstonishment  at  this  unexpected 
Uition ;  but  Mr.  Joaceline  was  not  astonished.     Ho  j>ei-coived  that 
widow  was  jealous  of  the  attention  he  waa  paying  to  Axm^tasia,  of 
gam  g^erally  she  stood  in  some  fear. 

**  I  don't  think  it  is  necessary,  dear  Mrs,  Jenn>Tige,"  ho  inid,  looth- 
jj^ij,  **  to  be  melancholy  because  we  aro  devoted.  In  your  case,  for 
pie — what  is  the  matter  1 " 
^*  Nothing ;  I  fancied  I  heard  that  horrid  Fido  in  our  sitting  room." 
Mr.  Josceline  had  also  heard  a  dog  bark ;  but  he  doubted  that  that 
pdbeen  the  cause  of  Mxs,  Jennynge'^s  interruption.  She  wanted,  as  he 
,  to  put  a  atop  to  any  reference  to  her  deceased  husband,  of  whom 
genei*al  she  could  never  ttilk  enough  ;  tliis  he  thought — combined 
Tth  b»T  jralouay — was  a  most  encouruging  sign. 

All,  Mr.  Joficelyn  ! '*   she  contiiiutKl,   "you  gentlemen  little  know 
•  ladies  suffer." 
fint  is  your  own  faults,"  answered  Mr.  Josceline,  gallantly,     "To 
always  appear  so  beaming  that  we  never  think  of  the  fortitude  that 
faoabled  you  to  bide  your  sorrow."   And,  while  he  addressed  his  voice 
ra,  Jennynge,  he  sutTored  hia  eyes  to  rest  admiringly  on  AnAstsisia* 
That  is  his  horrid  bark,"   cried   the  widow,    with  irritation — "  I 
1 1  could  not  have  been  mistaken.     He  is  shut   up  in  our  i*oom 
himself,  Anastaaia,  and  will  destroy  your  dear  father's  precious 
t.     I'll  just  run  in  and  let  him  out," 

ridiculous  mamma  makas  herself  about  that  picture ! "  ex- 
the  young  lady  when  Mr.  Josceline  and  she  were  left  alone. 
must  all  have  something  to  love,  if  it  is  but  a  memory/'  he 
,ed,  in  a  tone  that  was  not  only  apologetic  but  even  tender ;  and 
afraid,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  Mr,  Josceline  pressed — though 
t  imperceptibly— A  nastasia's  arm. 
Well,  she  has  got  me"  returned  the  young  lady  with  indignation. 

,  Josceline  was  wondeiing  within  himself  whether  she  was  resenting 
delicate  pressure  of  the  arm,  or  whether  the  movement  had  not  boon 

,tive  enough  to  attract  her  attention. 

That  is  true,  my  dear  young  lady,  and  to  mast  people  it  would  be 

To  some  people^  indeed,  it  would  be  all  sufficient.     But  your 

ia  peculiar/' 

Very/'  assented  Anastiisia,  sharply,     **  She  is  so  imprudent,  for  ono 

.     The  idea  of  her  coming  out  on  the  terrace,  here,  at  her  time  of 

without  a  shawl  1     She  can  nevei'  be  pei'suaded  that  she  is  no  longer 

,  tliflt  is  what  we  old  folks  cling  to — our  youth/'  observed  Mr. 
gently,     **  To  yon,  who  are  still  io  tho  enjoymeat  ol  \X,  asA 
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who  poflsess  all  that  makes  life  worth  having — ^health,  beauty,  and 
complishmentB — you  cannot  understand  iis,  Mias  Jennynge.** 

**  No,  I  can%"  said  Anastaaia,  flatly.     '*  I  think  TnA-imna  ought 
know  better  than  to  be  affecting  to  be  my  age." 

**  Which  is  three-and-twenty  1 "  hazarded  Mr.  Josoelinei,  thou^ 
judged  her  to  be  five  years  older  at  the  yery  leaat-. 

*'  I  am  three-and-twenty  next  birthday/'  replied  Annataja«t^  wil 
moving  a  muscle. 

''  I  thought  so ;  I  am  generally  pretty  correct  in  my  gneaaes  at  tpl 
returned  her  companion.     "I  wish  I  were  a  younger  man," he 
regretfully. 

''A  man,  I  have  read,  is  as  old  as  he  feels,"  returned  the 
lady,  much  mollified ;  **  a  woman  as  old  as  she  looks.     Now  my 

looks  sixty  if  she  looks  a  day But,  there  she  comes ; "  and  Ml 

Jennynge  reappeared  from  the  house,  though,  as  it  happened,  only  to 
themin  to  luncheon. 

Upon  the  whole  Mr.  Josceline  flattered  himself  he  had  done  a( 
stroke  of  business.     It  was  true  he  had  found  Anastasia  veiy 
of  the  attentions  he  had  been  paying  for  the  last  day  or  two  to 
mother.    It  could  not  but  be  to  her  disadvantage  that  that  lady 
think  of  marrying  again ;  but  that  she  should  so  openly  have  hinted  h 
disgust  at  any  such  idea — for  that  that  was  what  she  meant  wfaeni 
spoke  of  her  mother's  afiecting  youthful ness  he  was  certain — ^wis 
satisfactory  to  him  ;  it  showed  that  the  possibility  of  that  lady's  1 
married  for  the  third  time  had  presented  itself  to  Anastasia,  and  bff 
much  more,  therefoi*e,  must  it  have  done  so  to  the  widow  herself, 
own  little  attentions  to  the  young  lady — ^and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
took  some  pleasure  in  paying  them ;  the  cajolement  of  young  W( 
was  a  habit  with  him,  and  pleased  him,  even  though  nothing  came 
it,  just  as  writing  a  sonnet,  though  not  designed  for  publication,  pi 
a  bard — had,  indeed,  been  somewhat  icily  received,  though  he  felt 
j  ust  at  la.st  there  had  been  symptoms  of  a  thaw ;  but  he  had  had 
object  in   thorn  beyond  throwing  her  off  her  guard,  and,  if  possibHi 
diverting  the  suspicions  of  other  people  into  a  wrong  direction. 

In  this  ho  had  l>een  successful  even  beyond  his  hopes.  For  Ma 
Armytage  had  had  her  eyes  glued  to  the  window-pane  of  her  priviM 
sitting  room  which  commanded  the  terrace  throughout  the  interview. 
Her  exclamations  of  contempt  at  Mr.  Josceline's  familiarity  with  the 
widow  wei-e  forcible  and  frequent.  "  How  can  he  so  demean  himaelft 
What  a  fool  he  is  making  of  that  old  woman  ! "  &c,  &c. ;  but  when  Mn. 
Jennynge  had  left  him,  and  she  observed  the  attentions  he  was  paying  to 
Anastasia,  she  was  even  still  more  scandalised — by  Anastasia. 

"  What  a  forward  minx  1  There  is  no  knowing  what  a  girl  may  not 
do  with  an  old  man  if  she  throws  herself  at  him  like  that.  I  think  it 
is  my  bounden  duty  as  a  matron — and  the  only  one  qualified  to  advise 
that  sweet  young  creatxn^-^V)  'vr«xTi^^s&AS&  ^ouof^^oii!^  <;:^  Wc  Cktlkor's  peril" 
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HOUGH  tlie  hmcheon-bell 
liati  rimg^  Ella  did  not 
make  her  appearance  at 
the  tabk'd'Me  —  a  cir- 
cumstance whidi  would 
Lave  annoyed  and  jjer- 
haps  even  alarmed  her 
father,  but  for  the  fact 
that  others  also  had  failed 
to  appear  there  aa  usual. 
Mr,  Aiixi  and  Bavey 
were  absentees,  and  Mr. 
Josceline  had  been  in- 
formed by  Mrs,  Trant 
that  his  daughter  had 
left  the  hotel  only  a  few 

Yk^'^^mkii^j.^^  ^^^^^^^H    minutes  before   his  own 

\\^K^^'^..<>j:.       ^^        ^^^^I^^B    i^um    thither,    accom> 

J|  Jj^'  :^;^r^^^^^t^^^;^^^^^BBB^H     panied    by   the   younger 

gentleman.     Where  Mr. 

^was  she  did  know^  and  it  Lad  struck  her  that  this  was  the  lirst 

ion  on  which  she  had  seen  the  little  fellow  out  of  his   father's 

H&y.    He  had  come  in  by  himselC  it  seemed,  and  then  dffpartod 

tft  immediately  with  Ella. 

ffu  iLiiL — ^o,  257,  ^^, 
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"  I  am  afraid  it's  an  elopement,"  obsenred  Mns.  J  i  '  i 

little  giggle,  as  she  disaocted  a  prawn;  "  you  really  on;c:l  i 

stop  to  the  flirtation  between  those  two  young  people  eaiUi-r,  Mr, 
JosceUne," 

Mrs.  Armytage  bad  it  on  the  tip  of  her  toiigue  to  say,  **Don*t3w| 
talk;  you've  got  a  daughter  of  your  own  to  look  aflcr;"  but  ^i 
restrained  herself  with  an  effort.  It  made  her  angry,  however,  to  i 
remark  that  Mi'.  Joscelin^ — who  perhaps  felt  that  he  owed  the 
Bome  reparation  for  his  recent  conduct  to  her — laughed  at  this  sally  Fey  I 
much, 

'*  It  would  hare  Bho^\Ti  moi^  prudence  in  the  young  lady,* 
Mrs.  Army tage,  "  if  she  had  run  away  with  the  father  instead  of 
son.     I  undei'stand  ]Mr.  Aird  is  immensely  rich**' 

The  observation  was  intentionally  a  diaagreeablo  one.    Mr«.  AnuT* 
tage  had  meant  to  give  Mr.  Josoeline  what  she  called  a  mp  oa 
knuckles  for  his  encoui-agement  of  those  vulgar  Jeunynges,  butabei 
no  idea  how  tender  his  knuckles  were.    She  had  inadvertently 
the  veiy  thing  which  he  had  been  revolving  in  his  own 
which  he  was  especially  solicitous  to  prevent  occurring  to  any  onel 
Without  BO  much  as  a  wince,  however,  he  replied  indifferently, 
I  don't  much  believe  in  the  great  fortune  of  retired  Indiana ;  one 
of  their  having  so  many  laks  of  rupees,  but  it  often  turns  out 
have  a  lack  of  pounds  sterling.     The  day  for  the  shaking  of  the ', 
tree  has  gone  by/' 

**  But  it  had  not  gone  by  when  Mr.  Aird  first  stood  at  ^e 
it,"  returned  Mrs.  Armytage, 

'*  After  aU,  tchut  is  money  T**    ejaculated   Mrs.  Jennynge, 
mentally. 

"I  should  like  to  know  what  some  of  \m  would  be  withoiititt' 
remarked  her  rival,  contemptuously. 

Poor  Mrs.  Jennynge  felt  the  dart,  and  also  her  incapacity  to  hold 
own  in  fiingle  combat  with  her  enemy  ;  she  was  sorry  she  had  spoh 
but  she  could  not  let  the  ball  rest  where  it  had  been  flung — th&t  is,il 
her  own  lap.  *■  I  mean  what  is  money,  after  all,  without  other  things  I 
enable  us  to  enjoy  it  1 "  she  stammered  out.  "  Without  health, 
instance;  poor  Mr.  Aird^ — and  indeed  little  Davey  alao — is  a  case  ui 
point." 

**That  doesn't  militate  against  his  being  a  good  match/'  insisted 
Mis.  Armytage ;  "  indeed,  quite  tho  contrary." 

"  What  sentiments  1 "  exclaimed  Anastasia, 

*'  Yes  J  it's  very  fine,"  snapped  Mt-s,  Armytage,  with  tho  quicknetf 
and  fire  of  a  luctfer  match — and  by  no  means  one  of  those  that  oa 
**only  light  upon  its  own  box" — ''  but  all  of  us  are  not  all  poetry 

i-omance  like  you,  Miss  Jennynge ;  it's  wonderful  to  me thocgh 

ci^di table  to  yourgelf — that  you  should  have  retained  your  simplicitTi 
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"Well,"  said  Mrs,  Wallace,  gently,  m  the  pause  that  followed  this 
omslaught — which,  to  say  truth  (in  conjunction  with  her  tight  lacing  and 
^lie  prawns)^  had  taken  all  the  hreath  out  of  poor  Anastusiay  "for  my 
]pArt,  the  longer  I  live  the  more  I  like  simplicity." 

"  Ah,  bat  you've  no  girls  to  marry  \ "  i-qjoinod  Mra,  Armytage,  tartly. 
'*  That's  true,'*  sighed  Mrs.  Wallace ;  her  thoughts  at  once  tmnaport- 
ui^  her  far  from  the  present  scsene  to  a  distant  grave. 

"  Indeed,"  said  Mi's.  Percival  Lott,  taking  courage  from  the  number 
jof  her  allies  to  cast  her  stone  at  the  common  enemy,  "  I  don't  see  why 
yo\j  should  take  such  mercenary  viewB  of  your  own  sex,  Mi*s.  Armytage." 
"  Of  course  not,  because  you*ve  catight  a  husband,"  was  the  swift 
l^oindcr ;  "  if  you  were  upon  your  promotion  you  would  probably  be 
looking  after  the  loaves  and  fishes  like  any  other  young  woman." 

The  suspected  bride  turned  scarlet ;  nor  was  her  confusion  mitigated 
1>y  the  circumstance  that  her  husband,  tickled,  perhapa,  by  some  reminis- 
^Dcsnces  of  his  courting  days,  broke  out  into  a  little  chuckle. 

•*  Upon  my  word,"  said  Mr.  Joaceline,  smiling,  "  I  shall  rise  and  fly, 
M  rs.  Armytage,  for  fear  it  may  be  the  time  for  the  males  to  come  next 
"iUider  your  castigation." 

**  No,  no  j  I  have  not  a  word  to  any  against  tliem"  returned  the  lady 
•ul dressed ;  *'they  are  naturally  simple,  and  therefoi'e  one  never  finds 
t-licm  making  a  pretence  of  being  so.  For  ray  part,  I  don't  believe  in  a 
designing  man.'' 

"  You  are  wrong,  there,  madam — or  rather  as  far  from  right  as  it  is 
"possible  you  can  be,"  said  Jlr.  Josceline,  politely.  *'  I>o  you  think  the 
^iTofessor,  for  instance,  has  never  been  designing  1 " 

**  Eh,  what  ? "  exclaimed  that  lejirned  man,  looking  up  from  a  bi-own 
•tady  of  the  deepest  tint,  and  seeing  Mr.  Josceliue  with  his  hand  upon 
Jxifl  half-pint  of  sherry  ;  "  no,  I  thank  you,  not  at  this  time  of  day." 

*'  Tory  likely,"  laughed  Mr.  Josceline,  rising  from  his  chair  j  "-but  a 

ttle  earlier,  perhaps,  it  was  different." 

And   in  the  general   peal    of  laughter  evoked   by  the   Professor's 

,ke  Mr.  Josceline  escaped  from  the  room  with  considerable  self-con- 

tulation.   If  Mrs,  Armytage's  suspicions  were  aroused  in  one  direction 

ng  him,  it  was  cleAr  that  they  were  cast  asleep  in  another. 

Meanwhile  Ella  is  wandering  by  the  sea-shore,  far  from  the  hotel 

(and  lunch),  with  little  Davey's  hand  fast  clasped  in  hers ;  their  eyes  are 

on  the  lessening  sand — for  tho  tido  is  rising — with  eager  infcentneaa, 

every  piece  of  tangled  weed  and  sea-wom  rock  is  being  examined  by 

OS  for  lost  treasure. 
Bhe  had  found  the  little  fellow  in  tears  just  leaving  the  hotel,  to 
hich  he  had  come  back  from  his  usual  morning  walk  only  a   few 
Utea*  and  in  reply  to  her  compassionate  inquiry  had  told  her  his 
*ul  story. 

'*  Poor  j)apa  has  met  with  a  great  misfortune,  Mias  JoBCfeliEft  "  VvaViJwi 
ibbed  oat. 
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'*  Good  heavens  ]  But  let  us  send  him  help,'*  cried  EUa,  ^  oocc 
imagming  that  he  had  been  cut  off  in  some  hay  by  the  eea,  or  bad  {klka 
over  a  cliff  and  broken  his  leg. 

"  No,  no ;  nobody  can  help  him  ;  I  was  not  to  tell  anybody/'  be  nod; 
<'  only  I  am  sure  he  would  let  me  tell  you.    You  would  not  Btad  ko} 
that  belonged  to  anybody  elae,  even  if  you  found  it,  would  joa, 
Josceline  1 " 

'*  Indeed,  I  bop©  not,  my  dear.  But  what  has  your  father  lotl 
His  purae  1 " 

"  Oh,  no ;  I  don't  think  he  would  care  for  that  one  half  aj  mikkl 
It  is  his  locket  with  mamma's  picture  in  it;  he  used  to  wear  it  on  bj 
watch-chain,  you  know." 

Ella  remembered  that  he  wore  a  locket  of  a  heart-shape  in  de»d  gd^j 
—indeed  Mrs.  Armytage  had  once  made  a  flippant  allusion  to  it ' 
Mr,  Aird  had  resented  extremely — and  she  said  so.     **  Now  be 
careful,  Davey.     Where  did  you  walk  to-day  1     I  mean,  which  wastJiP 
exact  path  you  took  up  to  the  moment  your  father  missed  the  locket  I' 

"  Oh,  it's  no  use,  Miss  Josceline.     I  came  bock  along  it  myself,  j 
it  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.     Papa  thought  it  just  possible  that  he 
ha%'e  left  it  at  home  on  his  dressing-table,  and  sent  me  back  to  look ; 
if  it  wasn't  there  I  was  to  go  back  to  him." 

"  But,  my  dear  child,  you  have  not  had  youi*  lunch,  and  you  1 
fagged  and  tiretl  as  it  is." 

**  Oh,  but  I  had  nither  go  back  to  papa.     I  mt£3t  go  !  " 
•*  Very  good,  then  I  will  go  with  you ;  only  you  shall  have  a  biigol, 
biscmta  to  put  in  your  pocket,  to  eat  as  you  go  along." 

Thus  provisioned,  off  they  started,  beginning  to  examine  the  grounl] 
fi-om  the  first  moment,  and  keeping  as  cloeely  as  Davey  could  recoil 
to  the  path  his  father  had  tiiken.     The  pair  had  ventui^  on  a  1( 
walk  than  usual,  to  a  pmmontory  called  **  The  Monkshead,"  and  abon 
half-way  thither  Mr.  Aird  had  discovered  his  loss. 

"  Did  you  take  the  cliff  path,  or  go  by  the  sands,  Davey  1 " 
"  We  took  the  cliff  path ;  only  once  we  dipped  doivTa  to  the  saodfl  i 
Abbot's  Creek" 

"  And  you  came  back  by  youi-self  exactly  the  same  way  1 " 
*'  No ;  I  did  not  come  by  the  Creek  at  all,  because  I  wanted  to  b8 
quick." 

**  Then^  depend  upon  it,  the  locket  is  in  the  Creek,  Davey,** 
"  No ;  papa  thought  not ;  he  fancied  he  had  seen  it  after  we  ba4! 
climbed  the  cliff  again,  and  it  is  on  the  cliff  that  he  is  looking  for  it, 

'*  However,  he  may  be  mistaken  ;  and,  whether  ho  is  or  not,  we  will 
toy  the  Creek,  because  our  only  chance  of  finding  the  locket  there  is 
do  so  at  once  ;   the  tide  is  coming  in,  and  if  it  once  flows  over  it,  it 
gone  for  ever ;  whereas  on  the  cliff  it  may  be  found  at  any  time,  and 
folks  about  WalUngton   are  honest  people,   I   think,  notwithstanding 
your  father's  fears,  and  w\io^veT:  ^^  V^  Sa  wa^  Xji  ViTO%  it  to  the  hoJjL* 
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!rhis  Ai-gument  caxried  conviction  with  it  even  to  little  Davey  ;  but 
boy  was  tired  and  fagged,  and  bis  grief  on  bis  father's  account  bad 
helped  to  exhaust  the  little  strength  be  had.  Ella  could  judge  of 
Aird's  anxiety  about  the  locket,  from  his  having  for  tho  moment 
sight  of  the  weakness  of  bis  child^  in  thus  telling  bim  to  return  to 
after  so  long  a  walk.  She  would  have  made  him  sit  down  where 
was  and  gone  on  by  herself,  but  for  the  necessity  of  having  the  exact 
mte  pointed  ont  to  her  which  his  father  had  taken.  A  sudden  thought, 
ivever,  struck  her. 
**  Can  you  ride  pick-a-back,  Davey  1 " 

**  Oh,  yes ;  I  often  do  wpon  papa's  back,  when  I  fee!  tired."     So  Ella 
lelt  down  and,  though  the  path  waa  steep  and  the  day  was  hot,  she 
>k  him  on  ber  shoiildei-a,  and  there  he  wit^  eating  steadily  through  bia 
of  biscuits,  and  with  bis  little  legs  clinging  tightly  round  her  neck, 
:e  the  old  man  of  the  sea  in  the  stoi-y  of  Si7idhad  tfte  Sailor, 
For  some  time  bo  went  on  directing  her  footsteps  in  childish  content- 
lent,   but   pi'^sently — bia   last   biscuit    having   l>een   disposed  of — he 
sred  in  bis  tMn  treble,  **  Ain't  'oo  tired,  Miss  Josceline  t     I  can 
Ik  now," 

She  was  very  tired,  but  aasured  him,  with  a  kiss,  that  be  was  &&  light 
featlier ;  and  so  she  toiled  on  till  they  reached  Abbot's  Creek* 
Icre  she  let  him  down,  for  she  could  not  carry  him  down  the  cliff,  and 
the  smooth  and  still  hard  sand  of  the  bay  it  was  easy  walking  for 
They  looked  for  what  they  sought  in  vain,  until  they  had  almost 
;hed  the  place  where  they  bad  to  ascend  again,  when  a  bright  some- 
ling,  looking  like  the  sparklo  of  the  sundew,  attracted  her  quick  eye. 
the  very  verge  of  the  Une  of  the  encroaching  sea,  and  far  b^low  high- 
^ter  mark,  was  the  gold  locket,  sticking  edgeways  in  the  sand,  where  it 
of  course  fallen  without  the  least  noise. 

'•  Oh,  how  glad  papa  will  be  ! "  cried  Davey,  clapping  his  little  hands  j 
'and  but  for  yoii,  Mim  Joscelino,  we  should  never  ba\^e  found  it." 

"  You  dcmr  Ixry  I "  cried  .sbe»  almost  as  pleased  a.s  himself  at  her 
tocess,  and  touched  also  with  the  child's  manner  and  good  feehng; 
'you  must  do  one  thing  in  return  for  this  little  service;  you  must 
call  me  Mias  Josceline  any  more,  but  Ella,  and  you  must  give  me  a 


"  You  dear,  good  Ella,"  ho  said,  putting  up  his  weary-looking  but 
ippy  face  to  meet  her  embrace.    '*  Oh,  how  pleased  dear  papa  will  be  ! " 

To  a  kind  heart  there  is  no  en-and  so  pleasant  as  to  carry  to  aoother 
>iiie  good  news ;  and  leaving  the  child  safely  ensconced  under  the 
shade  of  a  rock  npon  the  beach,  "  to  be  left  till  called  for,"  Ella  at  once 
ted  to  toil  up  the  cliff  in  search  of  Mr.  Aird. 

If  Mrs,  Armytage,  or  even  I^Ira.  Jennynge,  had  seen  her  at  it,  they 

Id  proWbly  have  expressed  disapprobation  ;  they  would  have  thought 
perhaps  "  a  little  imprudent "  in  her — if  they  had  known  her  circura- 

loee  they  would  certainly  hare  called  it  "  bold  " — thuu  U)  BCfeV  wxmK/ec- 
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view  with  the  widower  alone ;  whereas  the  motive  that  was  actoaiiing 
Ella  was  simply  what  wquld  have  urged  her  in  the  Bcriptmal  sense  to 
visit  "  the  widow."  To  think  of  the  desolate  old  man  wandering  on  H^ 
downs  yonder,  looking  for  the  lost  memorial  of  his  dead  wife,  touched 
her  with  pity. 

In  a  few  minutes  more  she  had  caught  sight  of  him  at  no  grett 
distance,  coming  slowly  towards  her,  with  head  depressed,  and  suggesting, 
as  it  seemed  to  her,  by  his  very  gait  the  distress  and  melancholy  of  hit 
mind.  Presently  he  looked  up,  probably  for  the  return  of  Davey,  and 
perceived  her  waving  her  handkerchief  towards  him — a  signal  which  the 
female  oracle  of  the  Ultramarine  would  have  reprobated  exceedingly;  to 
her  it  would  have  seemed  only  one  step  short  of  "  throwing  the  hand- 
kerchief." The  sign,  as  Ella  intended  it,  was  at  once  understood ;  tk 
bowed  figure  straightened  itself,  and  came  on  towards  her  at  grettlj 
increased  speed. 

**  I  have  found  it,  Mr.  Aird !  "  she  cried,  as  he  got  witbm  hailioj 
distance  ;  "  your  locket  is  quite  safe." 

She  held  the  trinket  out  to  him,  and  fixing  his  eyes  on  it,  withott 
even  glancing  at  her,  bo  took  it  from  her  hand  and  pressed  it  to  his  lipi 
"  Thank  Heaven,"  he  exclaimed,  fervently,  "  thank  Heaven ! "  then, 
turning  to  her  with  a  look  of  tender  gratitude,  strange  to  see  on  hii 
lined  and  dusky  face,  he  added,  "  And  thank  f/ou,  Miss  Joscdine,  'vh 
are  Heaven's  messenger." 

Extravagant  as  were  his  words,  it  was  evident  they  were  not  spoken 
in  the  way  of  compliment ;  the  tears  were  in  the  old  man's  eyes  as  he 
uttered  them. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Mr.  Aird's  Love  Story. 

So  intense  was  Mr.  Aird's  emotion  that  Ella,  unwilling  to  be  the  witaies 
of  what  he  miglit  afterwards  feel  to  be  a  weakness,  was  about  to  turn 
back  and  leave  him  ;  but  ho  stopped  her  with  a  gesture  of  his  hand. 

"  Do  not  go,  dear,  good  young  lady ;  you  must  not  go  till  I  hare 
thanked  you.  I  cannot  say  how  much  sorrow  you  have  saved  me ;  my 
child  told  you  what  had  happened,  I  conjecture,  and  having  found  the 
locket  whei-e  I  hoped,  yet  hardly  dared  to  hope,  I  had  left  it,  you  came 
yourself  to  save  him  so  long  a  walk." 

"  I  wish  I  had,  Mr.  Aird,"  she  answered,  smiling ;  "  but  the  fact  is 
the  locket  was  not  in  your  room,  and,  as  Davey  seemed  so  distressed  at 
the  loss  of  it,  I  came  back  with  him  to  look  for  it.  I  wish  I  could  have 
spared  him  the  fatigue,  but  he  was  necessary  as  a  guide,  you  see ;  and  I 
have  left  him  safe  enough,  though  very  tired,  poor  little  fellow,  beside  a 
rock  in  the  Creek  yonder.' 

"  Then  you  have  come  all  this  way  with  him  to  look  for  this! " 
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?U,  it   was  not  so  very   far ;  but  my  fear  "was  that  you  had 
it  on  the  tiandK,  na  indeed  you  did." 
**  Then  but  for  you,"  said  the  old  man  witli  a  glance  over  the  cliff, 
bo  tide  would  have  covered   it  l>y   this  time.     Did  you  open  the 
kct.  Miss  Josceline  1 ' 

1 1  Certivinly  not,"  said  Ella,  with  a  little  flush. 
Then,  if  you  don't  mind  sitting  here  for  a  few  minutes,  you  Bhall 
now;  I  owe  it  to  you,  or  rather  to  myself, in  explanation  of  tb© 
I  have  shown,  and  the  exhibition  of  which  I  know  you  would 
spared  me.  This  is  the  portrait  of  my  darling  wife,  and  the 
kcr  of  my  only  child." 

[e  placed  the  open  locket  in  her  hand.     The  picture  it  contained 
le  portrait  of  a  young  woman  anytldng  but  beautiful ;  the  face, 
I,  was  Blightly  pitted   with   the  small-pox;  the   blue   eyes   were 
and  gentle,  but  they  conveyed  the  idea  of  one  who  baa   suffered 
fdl.     The  expression   was  one  of  serene  content,  as  of  one  who, 
known  what  it  is  to  live  and  endure,  has  found,  deservedly,  her 
in  heaven." 

It  is  A  sweet-looking  face  indeed,"  said  Ella. 

Yea  ;  but  not  pretty.  It  is  seldom,  though  I  have  seen  it  once/* 
[the old  man,  softly,  "  that  to  those  who  have  the  gift  of  beauty,  God 
Ids  tliat  of  gentleness  and  goodness.  When  I  fii-st  saw  it,  there 
lo  attraction  in  that  face  for  me.  Her  name  vros  Edith  Trenttm ; 
it  out  to  India  with  her,  in  the  same  ship,  and  also  with  her  cousin, 
Other  Edith,  and  bearing  the  same  surname ;  and  that  second  Edith 
IS  my  first  love.  I  was  a  poor  man  then,  and  she  was  poor  also ; 
ry  literally  her  face  wa.s  her  fortune.  The  gossips  on  board  said  she 
4  come  out  to  India  as  being  the  best  market  for  it  To  me  such 
\k  was  blasphemy,  but  1  had  no  right  to  I'esent  it.  I  f^It  that  a  union 
'tween  her  and  me  was  impossible.  She  had  been  brought  up  in 
zury,  and  I  had  nothing  to  ofibr  her  except  my  love ;  I  therefore  strove 
i«OQeeal  it ;  if  I  did  not  do  go  it  was  no  fault  of  mine,  yet  I  believe 
ii  guessed  it.  We  parted  at  Calcutta  ;  she  and  her  cousin  had  a  homo 
iCre  which  had  been  otfered  them  by  her  aunt,  the  widow  of  a  rich 
piHan;  and  1  went  my  way  to  my  work,  himilreds  of  miles  up  the 
ontry.  I  had  at  that  time  no  prospects ;  but  the  chief  English  resident 
the  place  where  I  was  stationed  and  my  immediate  superior  in  a  few 
mths  died  suddenly,  and,  to  my  astonishment  and  delight,  I  was  offered 
I  post.  Tlio  delight  was  mainly  caused  by  the  con\^ction  that  I  was 
wr  in  a  position  to  declare  my  love  for  Edith,  I  wrote  to  her 
mediately  announcing  the  good  fortune  that  had  happened  to  me, 
ming  her  how  in  secret  I  had  always  worshipped  her,  explaining  the 
tons  that  had  hitherto  kept  me  silent,  and  expi'easing  a  hope,  from 
tain  signs  I  had  conatrueJ  in  my  favour,  that  she  was  not  altogether 
ifferent  to  me.  In  case  this  was  so,  as  I  prayed  it  might  be,  I 
i^irdd  to  beg  her  to  come  to  me,  as  I  could  not  go  to  her^  and  X 
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enclosed  an  invitation  from  the  wife  of  the  English  chftpkin  of 
district  that  she  ahouki  be  her  j^ieBt  till  we  were  married. 

'*  Id  coiirae  of  post  I  received  a  letter  from  Edith  that  filled  my  i 
with  joy.     She  acknowledged  that  ahe  had  always  loved  mej  thougiii 
protested,  with  what  I  took  for  woman's  fx)jzies8»  that  she  bad  boa  J 
doubt  as  to  whether  her  love  was  reciprocated.   As  she  had  now  no  do 
and  as  she  felt  she  could  not  do  too  much  to  promote  my  wiglrtil 
retui*n  for  the  happiness  my  letter  had  given  her,  she  acceded  to  my] 
|K>iiiil  of  coming  up  the  counti-y  and  taking  advantage  of  the  Lospit 
that  had  been  otfered  her.     8he  alffo  candidly  owned  that  her  liomei 
Calcutta  Wits  not  a  pleasant  one,  and  that  she  felt  no  regrets  at  left^ 
it.  I  have  got  that  letter  now,  dear  to  me  as  on  tlie  day  when  it  pi 
me   [jossession  of  my  beautiful  bride,   but  in  the  meantime  1 
I    have    looked   at   it   with    other   eyes.     Edith    Ti-enton   amred 
duo  course  j  but  imagine  my  chagrin  and  embarrassment  on  findiftg 
it  was  not  my  Edith,  but  her  couxsin.     I  don't  guppoec  ihat 
was  ever  placed  in  circumstances  so  perplexing  and   painfiU ; 
dtity,  however,  I  f«lt,  was  to  save  an  unprotected  and  orphan  girl 
the  distresfl  of  mind  that  must   ensue  upon  her  discovery  of  sacil 
mistake.     Fortunately  her  arrival  was  earlier  by  some  hours  tJian 
been  expected^  and  the  clmpluin  kindly  rode  out  to  me  to  the 
wheit;  I  wits  engaged  upon  my  duties  to  inlbrm  me  of  it. 

***JIow   u  she  looking i'  cried   I,  rapturously ;   'and  is  sbe 
charming?* 

** '  Yes,'  said  he,  '  she  is  charming.     She  has  a  aweet  expression.' 

*' '  But  is  she  not  beautiful  ]'  I  reiterated,  with  a  lover's  prida 
thought  you  admLrod  dark  beauties.* 

*•  *  T  don't  call  Mias  Ti-enton  dark,'  said  he ;  *  and  to  be  candid 
you,  my  dear  fellow,  I  think  love  has  blinded  you  to  her  mere  phj 
i' barms ;  she  has,  however,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  beauty  of  the  soul,  wl 
is  far  better ;  she  Hent  you  her  dear  love,  and,  by-tbe-bye,  she  gave 
this  letter  which  she  thought  would  give  you  pleasure  to  read 
came  along.' 

*'  The  letter  was  from  mi/  E  lith,  wishing  mo  every  happiness  oa 
approiiching  union.  She  herself,  she  said,  had  been  married  some 
weeks  to  a  Captain  Pipon — which,  of  coui'se,  was  the  reason  why  my 
letter  had  been  placed  in  her  cou-sLn's  hands,  In^stead  of  her  own,  Fof 
the  moment  I  was  stunned,  but  all  the  time  I  was  riding  lioii»— 
though  my  companion  ascribed  my  taciturnity  to  a  very  different  cause— 
I  was  schooling  myself  to  adopt  such  a  behaviour  as  should  prevent 
this  poor  girl's  eyes  l^ing  opened  to  the  real  state  of  the  caae«  As  her 
cousin  was  another'^a,  it  did  not  seem  to  me  much  matter  whether  I  wm 
married  or  not  j  while  the  difference  to  Mias  Trenton  would  l« 
prodigious.  I  never  could  send  her  back  to  Calcutta,  scorned  *nd 
miserable,  to  be  the  object  of  ridicide  to  society,  and  an  im welcome 
burden  replaced  upon  the  slioulders  of  her  aunt.     Moreover,  although 
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]y  as  I  thought,  only  |)aid  her  the  usual  attentiona  of  a  pfcntleman 
,  the  voyage  out,  I  now  reniemJ>ered  that  they  bad  Ik^cii  accepted 

graciously.  She  had  doubtless  taken  them  for  more  than  I  had 
ided ;  while  I,  on  the  other  hautl,  had  tiiiderrated  her  kindly  feelings 
fds  myseil     I  am  thankful  to  say  that  from  the  moment  when  I 

her  my  first  kiss  of  welcome,  to  that  in  which  I  p^esBed  my  lips  to 
lear  eyes  closed  in  death,  she  was  never  undeceived. 

*  You  behaved  well  and  nobly,  Mr.  Aird,"  said  Ella  ;  "  and  I  am  sure 
vere  repaid  for  it," 

*  My  dear  young  lady,  I  was  repaid  ten  thousand  fold.  In  a  little 
my  wife  taviglit  me  to  love  her  for  herself,  and  after  a  time  to 
her,  1  never  envied  Captain  Pipon  his  piize.  Day  hy  day,  and 
J  week,  I  grew  to  love  my  Edith  more  and  more,  till  Fate,  jealous 

ed  that  a  mere  mortal — and  it  must  be  owned  an  unworthy 

should  enjoy  such   happuiess,    snatched   my   darling    from    me. 

ia  all  that  is  now  left  to  me  of  her  save  this  portrait,  which  your 

kindness  has  preserved  to  me.     I  would  rather  have  lost  a  limb 

ve  been  deprived  of  it." 

Ella,  who  beheld  his  face  as  it  bent  rapturously  over  his  restored 
re,  it  was  easy  to  believe  hiij  wonls. 
And  did  Mrs.  Pipon  ever-  know  1 "  inquii"ed  Ella, 
e  old  man  Bmiled  as  he  looked  up  at  hor. 
*'  You  are,  I  perceive,  a  daughter  of  Eve,  after  all,"  he  said.    "  Yea, 
did..     Of  that  I  am  sure^  though  no   one  else  could   have  been, 
iiher  to  me,  nor  to  any  other  person,  did  she  ever  bi'eathe  one  word  of 
,t  mifitake  which  might  have  been  so  fatal.     She  was  not  one  to  boast 
triumphs.     I  did  not  need  to  know  3/0 w,  Miss  Josoeline,  to  be 
that  all  women  are  not  like  those  down  yonder."     And  he 
lainfuUy  in  tlie  direction  of  the  hotel, 
friends  at  the  UltramariTie  may  be  better  folks  at  heart,  Mr. 
than  you  imagine,"  said  Ella,  Bmiling.     **  It  Is  only  manner — =-" 
•*  You  may  Jufit  as  well  siiy/*  inteiTupted  the  old  man,  impatiently, 
hat  my  lined  and  wiiiikled  face  ia  no  indication  of  loss  and  trouble 

*  to  mention  of  testiness  of  disposition,  a  duplicate  liver^  and  general 
mitablenesa  for  civilised  society.  Your  poUtenesa  will  not  allow  that  I 
sll,  then,  you  may  just  as  well  say  that  your  own  sweet  face  is  no 
xment  of  the  gentleness  and  goodness  of  the  heart  within.  But  you 
k  pale ;  I  fear  you  are  tired  with  your  long  walk ;  you  did  not,  I  do 

tcome  out  before  you  had  had  your  lunch  ?  " 
I  don't  think  that  two  hours  of  abstinence  will  do  mo  much  harm," 
lied  EUa,  smiling.      But,  in  fact,  though  hitherto  excitement  had 
■ported  her,  she  was  both  fatigued  and  faint.     "  I^et  iw  go  down  to 
IT  Davey,  who  will  begin  to  think  himself  deserted." 
I*  True;  the  darling  boy  !  "  said  the  old  man,  tenderly.     But,  though 
ipoke  of  his  child,  there  was  another  who  now  nhared  his  anjcieties. 
"  No    you  must  not  go  down,  dear  young  lady.     That  will  be  wcl 
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unnecessary  fatigue, 
yott  with  the  child* 


Walk  slowly  on  ftlong  the  cliff,  and  I  will  jobl 
It  is  aelfiah  of  me  to  aak  you  to  wait  for  u^ ;  b^l 


old  Indians,  aa  yon  tnnst  have  heard,  are  always  sfilEsh^  and  I 
deprive  myBelf  of  the  rare  pleasure  of  your  company." 

Certainly  if  Mrs.  Armytage  had  beheld  him,  as  he  thus 
her  young  friend  in  the  tenderest  of  tones,  she  would  hare  q 
**  Well,  1  never  r*  at  the  very  least.     For  her  own  part,  Elk 
have  preferred  to  get  home  at  once,  where  she  knew  her  father  wooM 
waiting  for  her  with  some  anxiety;  but  she  could  hai-dly  Tefyj» 
Aird  80  small  a  favour,     She  waited  accordingly  for  him  and  Ik' 
her  mind  occupied  with  that  atrange  story  of  the  two  Ediths,  at 
— though  it  had  such  strong  points  of  humour  about  it — the 
of  the  narrator  had  overcome  in  her  all  temptation  to  smile. 

Love,  it  seemed,  then,  was  more  Protean  than  she  had  imagined 
did  not  assume  one  shape  only.     It  was  not  always  neoesouy  to 
over  head  and  ears  into  it ',  you  might  gradually  slip  into  it  witii 
same  result !     How  different  Mr.  Aii-d's  ex|>erience  had  been  &oo 
fthe  had  heard  and  read  of  it !     In  what  unlooked-for  places,  it  6ee0H*1 
was  to  be  foimd  Komance  !     The  very  last  man  in  the  world  whom 
would  have   credited  with  a  love  story  waa  this  man.     How  straags 
wa8,  too,  that  on©  so  reticent  should  have  thus  made  her  his  coo 
and  that  without  laying  any  injunction  of  secrecy  on  her  I     Of 
ahe  would  never  tell  it  to  any  one  who  would  speak  of  it  again,  bat 
knew  her  father  waa  to  be  trusted ;  he  was  a  man  who  could 
upon  an  infinity  of  topics,  and  was  therefore  never  driven  to  do  so 
those  which  were  inopportune  or  indiscreet.    She  thought  she  voiiiJ 
him  what  she  had  heard,  for  two  reasons  :  first,  becaui?e  it  would  k-ad 
to  think  kindly  of  Mr.  Aird,  in  whom  she  herself  now  felt  a 
persona!  interest;  and,  secondly,  because  the  recital  might  make 
Bpeak  of  hi  a  own  past  and  his  own  love.     Why  waa  it  tJiat  ho  n 
bpoke  of  her  mother  about  whom  sh«  longed  to  hear,  yet  did  not  daw 
inquire  1     What  was  it  that  sealed  his  lips  ?     She  had  often  thowgli 
this  before  with  a  certain  feeling  of  discomfort  and  apprehension, 
waa  a  subject  that  iitti-acted  her,  but,  somehow  or  other^  one  she  n 
dai-ed  to  dwell  iijion.     The  same  feeling  possessed  her  now,  and  it 
almost  a  relief  to  her  when  the  thi-ead  of  her  thoughts  was  broken 
the  appearance  of  Mr.  Aii'd  and  Davey, 

*'  So,"  Baid  the  former,  softly,  as  soon  as  he  recovered  breath  firon 
the  ascent,  **  I  find  that,  though  Miss  Josceline  went  without  her  lun- 
cheon to-day,  she  took  cai'e  to  provide  some  for  her  little  companion." 

"  It  was  not  much  of  a  lunch,"  said  Ella,  laughing ;  "  we  had  onh 
some  dry  biscuits,  had  we,  Davey  ? " 

"  /  had  some ;  I  was  so  hungry  that  I  eat  *em  all  myself,"  said  t2w> 
child,  naively  ;  "  you  had  none,  Ella." 

"  Ella,  indeed  I  '*  exclaimed  Mr.  Aird.     "  Why  don*t  you  say  * 
Josceline/  Master  ImpviteiceV' 
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Slie  told  me  to  say  Ella,  papa;  it's  prettior^  and  I  like  it  far 
»•  '* 

Oh,  it's  prettier,  no  doubt,"  laugLed  IMr.  Aird  ;  "  veiy  pretty  !  But 
ima^tie  somebody  wboui  yoii  and  I  know,  Miss  JosceliDe,  obsserving, 
li6ftrd  it,  *  What  a  very  ill-mannered,  forward  child ! ' " 

imitation  of  Mi-s.  Armytage's  tone  was  not  very  accurate,  but  it 
ible.     Mr.  Aird  generally  treated  her  in  her  ab.sence  with 
contempt ;  but  he  was  evidently  in  tbe  best  of  spirits,  and,  as  it 
to  Ella,  coming  out  in  a  new  character  in  all  directions. 
'Well,  my  dear  Davey,"  he  continued,  cheerfully,  "  yon  are  stepping 
:e  a  little  man.     I  should  never  have  guessed  that  you  had  walked 
Lg9  over  tliis  f^ound  already." 
••  I  didn't  walk  back,  papa ;  I  felt  veiy  tired,  so  EUa  carried  me 
-back  almost  all  the  way," 

Pick-a-back  t "  excliuined  the  old  gentleman  in  amazement.  "  What, 

►u  cariy  the  child  1     But  I  need  not  ask,     I  will  not  say  you 

him  on  your  shoulilers,  ^liss  Josceline,  but  tetween  your  pinions.*' 

For  a  gentleman  who  never  pays  compliments,  aa  I  have  heard  yoa 

yourself,  Mr.  Aird,"  said  Ella,  laughing,  **'  that  is  very  prctty." 
I  am  glad  you  think  so,"  said  the  old  man,  quietly ;  '*  but  it  is  not 
bompliment,  my  dear  young  lady  ;   for  that  you  are  an  angel  is  the 

>le  truth See,  there*8  youi*  father  on  the  hotel  terrace  with  the 

)pe,     He  is  sweeping  the  landscape  for  his  sunbeam." 

itly  he  found  it;  for  presently  they  saw  him  coming  out  to 


an 


T.  Josceline,"  said  Mr.  Aird,  grave ly^  aa  he  drew  near,  "  I  owe 
apology  for  having  deprived   you  so  long  of  youi*  daughter's 
ty,  and  if  I  were  in  your  jvlace  1  shoidd  not  easily  accept  it.     But  the 
?en  engaged  in  a  work  of  ti'ue  Christian  charity,  I  do  assure  you." 
'  sho  has  done  you  any  service,   31  r.  Aird,  I  am  stir©  I  do  not 
you  her  company,"  was  the  gi-acioua  i*eply. 
She  has  done  me  a  very  great  scrvioe,  Mr,  Joscelino,"  answered  the 
eam^ly ;  **  and,  though  it  may  bo  but  an  indiflbrent  exchange  for 
your  good  company  even  for  an  hour,  she  has  made  of  tho  humble 
Inal  who  addresses  you  a  fi-iend  for  life." 

curious,  though  ilr,  Aird  bad  the  same  intention — ^namoly,  of 
ig  his  gratitude — how  different  was  his  exjiression  of  it  fi-om  what 
had  been  to  Ella  herself;  it  had  then  been  natural,  it  was  now  formal 
id  stilted;  notwithstanding  which,  strange  to  say,  he  conferred  at 
wt  as  much  pleafluro  in  the  one  case  as  he  had  in  the  other. 

"  One  would  be  really  almost  inclined  to  think,"  was  IVIr.  Josceline'a 
Ivate  reflection,  *'  tliat,  after  all,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  special 
rovidence." 

Except  for  a  certain  complacency,  however,  which  he  could  not 
iOgether  banish  from  his  countenance,  he  showed  no  sign  of  exultation 
the  way  which  Ella  had  evidently  made  in  Mr.  Aird'a  good  ^rejcfe%.   "^^i 


was 
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even  affected  to  treat  the  matter  with  the  same  light-hearted  indifi 
with  which  he  received — or  appeared  to  receive — all  other  tiding 

*^  Why,  Ella,  you  little  puss,"  he  said,  as  soon  as  they  were 
and  while  she  was  partaking  of  the  meal  of  which  she  really  st 
need  in  their  own  apartment ;  "  what  spell  have  you  been  tk 
round  our  friend,  Mr.  Aird,  that  has  thus  enchanted  him  1 " 

*'  It  is  only  that  I  had  the  opportunity  of  doing  him  a  slight « 
she  answered,  modestly. 

"  It  seems  to  have  been  a  '  secret  service,*  tiien ;  for  he  was  ev 
disinclined  to  talk  about  it,"  replied  Mr.  Josoeline.  '*  Qf  course, 
anything  very  delicate  and  confidential,"  he  added,  airily,  '*  I  m 
be  too  curious." 

"  Well,  it  was  something  delicate,  or,  rather,  which  had  refei 
a  delicate  matter,  papa ;  yet  I  don't  think  he  would  mind  your  k 
it,  if  it  went  no  further."     And  then  she  told  him  the  whole  8tor 

"  It  is  most  interesting,  I  am  sure,  my  dear  Ella,"  was  his 
when  she  had  quite  concluded — and  indeed  he  had  listened  to  hei 
patience  and  attention  which  he  seldom  awarded  to  long  na 
from  anybody — "  and  I  need  not  say  that  by  me  this  revelation 
Aird's  domestic  romance  will  be  held  sacred.  To  my  mind  it  d 
infinite  credit.  Gad !  it  must  have  been  rather  embarrassing : 
when  the  blonde  arrived  (not  *  per  invoice ')  instead  of  the  brunett 

**  Oh,  papa ;  don't  laugh.  If  you  had  seen  poor  Mr.  Air 
when  he  was  telling  me  about  it  1 " 

"  I'm  glad  I  didn't,  my  dear ;  it's  not  everybody  that  has  yo 
mand  of  countenance.  How  very  much  in  love  the  chaplain's  vj 
have  thought  him,  to  have  described  the  yoimg  lady  so  much  al 
physical  merits  !  I  am  not  laughing  now,  Ella.  I  only  allowed 
to  imagine  the  situation  for  one  fleeting  instant.  I  think  it  ^ 
laudable,  and  showed  the  man — for  one  thing — ^to  be  a  thorougl 
man." 

"  Mr.  Aird  is  certainly  that,  papa." 

'*  It  struck  me  so  the  moment  I  set  eyes  on  him ;  his  constai 
tude  for  his  boy,  too,  convinced  me  that  he  had  a  tender  heart.  1 
boy  is  very  delicate ;  I  should  almost  doubt,"  added  Mr.  J 
reflectively,  "  his  ever  living  to  grow  up." 

"  Oh,  papa ;  don't  talk  like  that !  It  would  break  his  fathei 
And  Davey  is  such  a  charming  child." 

^^  Just  so ;  and  he  is  evidently  as  attached  to  you  as  thoi 
were  his  second  mother.  Both  father  and  son  have  excelle 
that's  certain." 

"But  it  made  me  quite  uncomfortable,  papa,  to  hear  ]V 
express  his  thanks ;  they  were  so  out  of  all  proportion  to  th 
rendered." 

"  Such  a  conviction,  my  dear,"  returned  Mr.  Josoeline,  eamei 
the  unfailing  index  of  a  generous  nature.     But,  at  the  same  time. 
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lerybody  who  would  liave  walked  for  miles  on  a  day  like  tbit*,  and  gone 
iihout  their  lunch  too,  to  oblige  a  comijarative  btrauger*     Ho  feels,  no 
mbt,  a£  though  he  could  never  do  enough  for  you— and  quite  right  too." 
*•  My  dear  jwipa  !  " 

"The  fact  ia,  my  dear  Ella,  you  don*t  appreciate  your  own  {x>siiion. 

a  young  man  had  done  it,  it  wouhl   have  been  nothing,  or  next  to 

»Uiing;  if  a  girl  like  MUs  Jennyuge  had  done  it  {though,  as  a  matter 

fiict,  she  would  have  aeen  him  at  York  first),  it  would  have  been  civil, 

hd  that's  all ;  but  for  you—-" 

"  Well^  really,  papa/*  interrupted  Ella,  laughing,  **  I  don't  see  why  the 
rtiou  was  more  meritorious  in  my  case  than  it  would  have  l>eon  in  hers." 
"  That  is  just  what  I  complain  of;  you  do  not  undoratantl  your  own 
•periority.  Now,  Mr.  Aird,  I  am  happy  to  say,  did.  He  knows  that 
■iure  intended  you  not  to  run  on  errands,  but  to  have  services  i-endcred 
pa  by  other  people.  He  is  a  man  whose  judgment  I  applaud,  and 
rlioee  virtues  I  revei-e.  You  may  depend  upon  it,  Ella,  that  man  was 
n  excellent  husband." 

"  1  feel  sure  of  that,  papa." 

,  **  He  didn't  fall  in  love  with  his  wife,  you  see,  at  fij-st  sight— though 
Indulged  in  that  folly  with  somebody  else,  which  came,  as  it  almotJt 
i>js  does  come,  to  nothing — but  he  grew  to  love  her  day  by  day,  and 
r  by  year.  That  is  the  true  secret  of  married  happiness." 
**  I  suppose  it  is,"  said  Ella,  thoughtfully.  She  was  wondering  what 
» the  secret  of  her  father's  marriage,  and  whetlier  that  had  resulted  in 
ipiness  or  not  His  present  vein  of  philosophy  was  altogether  new 
lier.  nor  did  sbo  understand  its  puqxirt. 

**Tlien,  another  thing  which  strikes  me  as  an  impoiiant  feature  in 

•  Aii'd's  case,"  he  continued,  "  and  which  should  l>e  a  lesson  to  all 

tog  people,  is  that  Duty  itself  proved  the  gateway  to  Love,  though  it  did 

i  seem  at  first  to  lead  thither.     The  whole  story  is,  in  fact,  not  only, 

in  have  said,  most  interesting,  but  also  most  noteworthy ;  and  now, 

Mr,  that  you  have  had  your  lunch,  and  listened  so  patiently  to  my 

pnon,  you  can  run  upstaii^  and  take  off  your  Iwunot." 

Mr.  Josceline  had  an  idea  that  young  women  were  more  given  to 
jfiection  in  their  own  rooms  than  elsewhere ;  and  he  had  his  reasons  for 
iving  hia  daughter  an  opportunity  for  thinking  over  what  ho  had  aaid 
►  her,  and  perhaps  of  giving  it  a  jjersonal  application* 


1 


^ 


CHAPTER  XXJ. 
Illness  in  the  Hotel. 


I  the  way  to  her  room,  Ella  met  Davey's  ayah — a  black  nui-se  called 
bra,  who,  with  the  servants  at  the  Ultramarine ^  was  the  cause  of  as 
sat  excitement  (not  unmingled  in  their  case  with  alaria^  as  ^^ec^  '^^x. 
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and  Miss  Josceline  to  their  masters  and  mistresses ;  she  looked  u  white 
as  a  black  woman  could,  and  in  a  state  of  extreme  agitation.  "Oh, 
mees,"  she  cried,  **  Masser  Davey  is  taken  ill ;  I  am  going  for  his  papa." 

"  But  you  have  surely  not  left  the  child  alone  ?  " 

"  No,  no ;  a  kind  lady  is  with  him/'  and  she  pointed  to  the  nniseij 
door,  and  flod  downstairs  as  fast  as  the  peculiarity  of  her  attire— whick 
resembled  a  night-dress  over  a  dressing-gown — would  permit 

By  Davey's  bedside  was  Mrs.  Wallace,  whom  the  nurse  had  called 
in  to  her  assistance.  It  was  not  unusual  for  the  child  to  be  put  to  bed 
in  the  day-time,  but  on  this  occasion  it  was  clear  that  he  was  not  fit  to 
be  anywhere  else ;  his  little  face  was  pinched  with  pain,  and  his  little 
hands  like  coals  of  fire. 

**  I  am  better  now,"  he  answered  to  Ella's  affectionate  inquiry  j  "but 
I  was  cold  and  my  teeth  did  chatter  so  that  Abra  woa  frightened.  Kov 
I'm  quite  warm." 

Mrs.  Wallace  and  Ella  interchanged  meaning  looks.  "  Davey  is  a 
little  over-tired,"  said  the  former,  assuringly ;  "  papa  will  come  up  and 
kiss  him,  and  then  he  will  go  off  to  sleep,  and  wake  up  quite  well." 

"  My  head,  my  head ! "  moaned  the  little  patient,  whom  this  a|;reeable 
programme  seemed  utterly  to  fail  to  cheer. 

"  Is  it  fever  1 "  inquired  Ella  in  a  whisper. 

"  Yes ;  no  doubt.  I  think,  dear  Miss  Josceline,  if  you  sent  for  Dr. 
Cooper  at  once  it  would  be  our  best  plan." 

"  Let  Ella  stay  here ;  I  like  Ella,"  murmured  the  child.  "  I  Kke  yon 
too,  Mrs.  Wallace,"  he  added,  and  it  was  plain  the  effort  to  be  thus  con- 
siderate cost  him  something;  "  but  Ella  is  so  pretty." 

"He  is  quite  right,"  said  Mrs.  Wallace,  smiling.  "It. would  hei 
waste  to  send  Ella  on  a  message  when  an  ugly  old  woman  like  me  conld 
do  it  just  as  well ;  would  it  not,  Davey  ? " 

"  'Es  it  would,"  said  Davey.  And  the  kind  old  face  (which  had  beauty 
in  it  too — for  wiser  eyes)  gave  place  to  the  yoimg  one  beside  his  pillov. 

She  returned  presently  with  the  ayah,  and  the  news  that  Mx.  Aird 
had  gone  out  immediately  after  luncheon,  and  was  not  to  be  found.  It 
was  unusual  for  him  to  do  so  ;  but,  as  Ella  guessed,  his  feelings  haying 
been  deeply  moved  by  the  recital  of  the  morning,  he  had  probably  pre- 
ferred to  pass  an  hour  or  two  somewhere  in  solitude. 

The  child  dropped  into  an  uneasy  slumber,  in  which  he  continued  tOl 
the  Doctor  came.  Mrs.  Wallace  explained  to  him  in  a  few  words 
what  had  happened,  and  then  he  proceeded  to  make  his  professional 
examinations. 

Davey  cried  a  little  on  being  woke — which  with  him  waa  itself  » 
sign  of  mischief,  for  the  child  was  not  given  to  tears — but  presently 
dropped  off  again. 

"  What  is  it,  Doctor  1 "  whispered  Mrs.  Wallace. 
"  If  you  want  a  name  for  it,  my  dear  madam,"  was  the  reply,  "I 
oouJd  give^you  half  a  dozen  -vwj  ^'b  otv«&\  \$vi.^,t.\\a  Cact  is,  one  cannot 
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L  what  18  the  matter  yet.  We  shall  know  better  in  a  few  honrs. 
iiatever  it  may  be  that  threatens  him,  he  is  very  delicate,  and  will 
nt  careful  and  intelligent  nursing  " — ^and  he  looked  doubtfully  at  the 
kh. 

*'  I  am  an  excellent  nurse,"  said  Mrs.  Wallace ;  "  or,  at  all  events," 
i  added,  with  characteristic  modesty,  "  I  ought  to  be,  if  experience  is 
any  value." 

"  It  is  of  inestimable  value,"  said  the  Doctor ;  "  but  have  you  no  one 
Bsk  leave  of  in  the  matter  ?  " 

•*  Not  in  a  case  like  this,"  she  answered,  confidently.  "  My  husband, 
□low,  will  have  but  one  answer  to  such  a  request." 

*^  Ella,  Ella !  don't  leave  me,  Ella ! "  moaned  the  sick  child,  in  a  half 
»m. 

**  She  is  here,  my  darling,"  said  Ella,  softly,  and  was  leaning  down 
kiss  him,  when  the  Doctor  interposed. 

"  Do  not  do  that.  Miss  Josceline.  There  is  no  knowing  what  mischief 
ky  be  in  store  for  the  little  lad ;  though,  on  the  other  hand,"  he  added, 
th  sudden  cheerfulness,  "  after  a  few  hours'  refreshing  sleep  he  may 
ke  up  quite  himself  again." 

This  last  sentence  was  put  in  very  dexterously.  He  had  hoard  a 
rried  footstep  behind,  and  guessed  rightly  to  whom  it  belonged, 
mely  to  Mr.  Aird  himself. 

The  ex-Commissioner's  face  was  a  picture  of  woe  and  terror,  and,  as 
stood  at  the  foot  of  the  little  bed,  he  looked  five  years  older  than  he 
d  looked  a  few  hours  before. 

"  Do  not  wake  him,  Mr.  Aird,"  said  the  Doctor ;  "  the  less  excite- 
ent  he  has  the  better  j  while  sleep  is,  on  the  other  hand,  the  best  of 
edicines." 

"But  you  were  speaking  of  mischief,"  returned  the  other,  in  an 
ixions  whisper.     "  What  is  that  you  fear  for  my — my  darling  1 " 

"  Well;  ho  has,  in  my  judgment — they  may  pass  off,  you  know,  but 
ill  he  has  them — some  premonitory  symptoms  of  fever." 

"What  I     Scarlet  fever  1" 

"  Hush  !  pray  control  yourself,  Mr.  Aird,  or  you  will  do  harm  where 
>u  would  most  repent  it.  I  don't  know  what  fever  at  present;  but,  as 
may  be  of  a  contagious  kind,  I  had  just  forbidden  this  young  lady  to 
88  the  child." 

Mr.  Aird  turned  his  eyes  to  Ella,  and  apparently  became  conscious 
her  presence  for  the  first  time ;  his  face  wore  a  look  of  confusion  so 
ich  more  than  of  recognition  even  then,  that  the  Doctor  proceeded  to 
plain  matters. 

"  These  two  ladies,"  he  said,  smiling,  "  I  found,  like  a  couple  of 
gels,  guarding  this  little  fellow's  pillow.  Mrs.  Wallace  here,  having, 
)  tells  me,  had  experience  in  illness,  has  kindly  volunteered  to  nurse 
31.  He  will  want  nursing,  and  I  cannot  say  I  have  any  very  respon- 
»le  person  to  recommend  in  the  village." 
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"  God  bless  you  I  "  said  Mr.  Aird,  fervently,  his  eyes  j^ADCug  grate- 
fully at  Mrs.  Wallace,  and  then  reverting  to  his  child's  face. 

*'  There  must  be  another  sick  nurse  also/'  continued  the  Dodor, 
*^  whom  I  can  provide;  though  I  could  hardly  have  put  her  in  nk 
charge.     It  is  a  pity  she  is  not  younger,  because  with  young  people — * 

"  Ella !  don't  leave  me,  Ella ! "  repeated  Davey,  in  the  same  M 
unconscious,  half  pleading  tones. 

"  I  am  not  going  to  leave  you,  darling,"  she  replied ;  then  tamiogto 
the  Doctor,  she  added,  "  You  see  the  child  has  a  fancy  for  my  preseDoe^ 
Dr.  Cooper,  which  in  his  state  I  am  sure  should  not  be  crossed.  It  ■ 
true  that  I  am  unaccustomed  to  nursing — or,  indeed,  to  do  anytiuig 
useful— but  I  am  most  willing,  and  you  must  let  me  try  my  best" 

"  It  would  never  do,  Miss  Josceline,"  answered  the  Doctor ;  "  it 
would  place  too  great  a  responsibility  upon  my  shoulders.  Mrs.  Walke^ 
having  her  husband's  consent  in  the  matter,  is  her  own  mistress;  Vot 
you  don't  know  what  you  are  asking.  At  this  veiy  moment  I  have  my 
doubts  whether  I  ought  not  to  order  you  from  the  room." 

<<  Do  you  think  I  am  afraid  of  the  fever  1 "  inquired  Ella,  scornfiiDj. 

"  I  am  sure  you  are  not,"  said  the  Doctor,  patting  her  on  the  shouldflt 
"  You  look  to  me  as  if  you  would  be  afraid  of  nothing  except  doiiig 
wrong." 

"  And  that  I  should  be  doing  if  I  left  this  child  after  he  has  asksl 
me  to  stay  and  nurse  him,"  said  Ella,  earnestly.  *'  See  how  his  litdi 
hand  clasps  mine  1 " 

The  Doctor  could  see  it ;  but  IVIr.  Aird  could  not,  because  his  eya 
were  filled  with  tears. 

"  But,  my  dear  young  lady,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  you  are  not,  I  w- 
peat,  like  Mrs.  "Wallace,  here,  the  mistress  of  your  own  actions.  Ym 
father,  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  know,  must  be  consulted  in  tl« 
matter ;  and  I  honestly  tell  you  that,  in  my  opinion,  he  would  be  fD% 
justified  in  saying  *  No.'  Mr.  Aird  himself  will,  I  am  sure,  take  tl» 
same  view."  For  the  first  time  the  old  Indian  removed  his  anxious  eyti 
from  the  sleeping  boy,  and  fixed  them  elsewhere — on  Ella. 

"  Miss  Josceline,"  he  said,  "  I  feel  your  kind  oflfer  as  I  do  that  of  Ma 
Wallace ;  my  heai*t  is  too  full  to  express  how  much.  In  her  case,  I  ac- 
cept it ;  in  yours,  I  daro  not.     If  anything  should  happen  to  you  througli 

— through  Davey She  has  no  business  to  be  here,  Doctor,  as  it  i»i 

has  she  1 " 

"  She  has  not,"  replied  the  Doctor,  decisively. 

"  Hush  ! "  said  EUa,  "  would  you  have  me  wake  the  child  t  Do  yoi 
not  see  ho  has  his  hand  in  mine  ? " 

Nothing  more  was  said  just  then  on  that  point.  Dr.  Ck)oper  objected 
to  the  room  as  being  too  small  in  case  of  sickness,  and  recommended  the 
little  patient's  removal  into  another  apartment ;  and,  having  left  diveis 
other  directions  behind  him,  presently  went  home  to  make  up  his  pre- 
scription. 
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e  meantime  the  news  that  Davey  Aird  had  been  taken  ill,  with 
that  might  poasibly  prove  iafucLioim,  spread,  with  the  Bwiftneas  of 
an  iteelf,  over  the  wholo  house.  Mrs.  Trant,  the  landlady,  though 
y  Jilmost  beside  herself  with  apprehension,  maintained  her  usual 
phic  demeanour,  and  made  arrangements  for  pmparing  the  Prior's 
,  as  it  was  called,  for  the  jiatient's  reception ;  it  formed  one  of  two 
ireo  apartments,  entitled  tlie  '*  Hostel,"  cut  off  by  a  long  passage 
iin  the  rest  of  the  hoiise,  and  piuctically  isolated  from  it.  Even  if  it 
itild  please  Clod  to  visit  the  cluld  and  her  own  ©Htablishment  with 
sil  a  calamity  as  w%arlet  fever — which  wa^  far  from  being  likely,  for  the 
I  was  health  itself — all  danger,  she  averred,  would  be  confined  to 
locaiity, 

Ilia  view  of  the  ca.se,  however^  it  was  diflScult  for  Mrs,  Trant  to  pei*- 
her  guests  at  the  Ulfranmrine  to  share.  Mrs.  Ai'mytage=-who, 
was  no  coward,  and  did  not  dream  of  flight — expi^eased  her 
on  that  scarlet  fever  the  malady  would  turn  out  to  be,  nor  was  it  to 
rendered  at  that  a  child  who  was  allowed  to  sib  down  to  a  late 
HP  with  gi-own-up  people  every  night  should  sooner  or  later  have 
racted  Bomo  such  malady. 

Dn  the  other  hand,  Mi's.  Jennynge  immediately  began  to  ]mck  np ; 
idea  of  iniectioD  suggested  death,  which  even  the  prospect  it  atforded 
jr  being  remiited  to  her  beloved  Nathaniel  iiiiled  to  rob  of  its  teiTore. 
daughter  said  nothing  either  for  or  against  departm*© ;  the  peril  did 
much  alarm  her;  and  if  the  report  was  true  that  Miss  Josceline,  for 
inscrutable  reason  of  her  own,  had  volunteered  to  be  the  child's 
ck  nurse,  she  hoped  in  her  absence  to  regain  thatgupremacy  as  "  leading 
)ung  lady  "  in  the  hotel  drama  of  which  Ella's  arrival  had  undoubtedly 
»Uied  her.  Moreover,  she  knew  tliat  tlie  case  was  one  in  which  oppo- 
bon  couJd  have  been  of  no  avail.  In  some  things — ^mostly  small  ones 
•her  mother  was  submissive  to  her  ;  in  others  she  was  not  to  bo 
lided  'j  and,  having  the  absolute  charge  of  the  pui-se  strings,  was  far 
b  to  be  coerced. 

The  suspected  bride  wa^s  not  inclined  without  good  reason  to  leave 
t  jn-esent  tjiuirtci-s.  It  wag  not  ofk-n  thiit  she  had  the  opportunity  of 
Ung  every  day  with  an  Iloiiourablo ;  and  ilr.  Josceline,  who  had  a  very 
sasant  way  with  all  ladie*!,  and  especially  with  young  and  pi-etty  ones, 
^  really  a  favoniit4:i  of  hers.  If  small-jwx  had  been  in  the  air  she 
mid  have  fled  within  the  horn- ;  but  scarlet  fevei",  at  the  worst,  did  not 
Ltigui'e  one. 

As  for  the  gentlemen,  the  Pi^ofessor  had  been  for  weeks' in  search  of  a 
tterfly  with  green  wings,  rejK>rted  by  the  MfdomolofjUt  to  be  in  the 
ghbourhood  of  Walliogton,  the  pursuit  of  which  had  ahieady  entailed 
hixQ  several  severe  colds,  an  acute  attack  of  rheumatism,  and  a 
bined  ankle,  and  whose  captuTO  would  have  more  than  repaid  him  for 
r  fevei-8.  Mr.  Pei-cival  Lott  wtis  not  a  man  to  trouble  himself  about 
of  any  kind;  and^  provided  that  no  epidemic  w»^  ao  NvoaiftuH*  w^ 
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to  deprive  the  billiard  table  of  its  usual  complement  of  pool  pUyeti^ili 
was  free,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  to  run  its  couise,  and  ▼doamfc 
Mr.  Wallace  had  a  cheerful  confidence  that  Emma  (his  wife)  knev  wb 
she  was  about,  and  might  be  safely  left  to  the  guidance  of  her  ovn  jnj 
ment ;  if  she  thought  it  right  to  nurse  the  little  lad,  it  was  rare  to 
right.  And  as  for  infectious  disorders — ^with  the  exception  of  the 
and-mouth  disease,  with  which  it  appeared  nobody  was  threatened— tii^ 
were  the  Doctor's  business,  and  not  his. 

Mr.  Josceline — who,  thanks  to  the  dignity  of  his  position, 
last  to  be  informed  of  the  impending  calamity — ^had  it  broken  to  him 
a  very  unexpected  manner.     Ella's  prolonged  delay  above  stairs  had  Boi 
disturbed  him  ;  indeed,  he  was  rather  pleased  at  it  than  otherwise,  kt 
he  flattered  himself  she  was  giving  her  attention  in  her  own  apartiMBt 
to  the  subject  he  had  so  delicately  dropped  into  her  mind.    He^vM 
solacing  himself  for  her  absence  with  smoking  cigarettes  and 
his  favourite  author,  when  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door — ^mnch 
than  that  modest  tap  which  Phoebe  the  neat-handed  was  wont  toii- 
minister — and  in  walked  Dr.  Cooper.     Mr.  Josceline  honestly  liked 
man,  and  also,  situated  as  he  was,  felt  the  advantage  of  making 
with  him  in  many  ways. 

"  I  am  delighted  to  see  you,  Doctor,"  he  said,  " and  the  more  sob 
cause  I  don't  want  you — I  mean  professionally.     This  is  really  kbd." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say,  however,  Mr.  Josceline,"  returned  the  other 
smiling  gravely, "  that  my  visit  has  a  professional  character.  The  fact  is- 
though  the  danger  may  pass  away — the  Ultramarine  is  threatened  with 
something  very  serious — a  case  of  fever." 

"  Drains,  of  course,"  replied  Mr.  Josceline.  "  All  these  old  housei 
are  deficient  in  their  sanitary  arrangements." 

"  I  don't  know  the  cause  at  present,  though  I  don't  think  it  is  any- 
thing local ;  little  Davey  Aird  is  down  with  some  sort  of  fever." 

"  I  am  truly  sorry  to  hear  it,  both  for  his  own  and  father's  sake." 
And  for  the  moment  Mr.  Josceline  was  really  sorry.  He  had,  it  istm^ 
sjieculated  vaguely  in  his  own  mind  upon  delicate  little  Dave/s  being  re- 
moved from  this  world  of  sorrow  ;  but  many  of  us  do  the  like  without 
actually  wishing  the  object  of  our  calculations  any  harm. 

"  Yes ;  Mr.  Aii'd  is,  of  course,  dreadfully  distressed  and  anxious,  3fy 
errand  here,  however,  concerns  you  more  nearly.  When  the  child  was 
taken  ill  it  seems  your  daughter  was  called  to  his  assistance ;  and  she  « 
even  now  by  his  bedside." 

"  Good  gracious  !     But  is  not  that  dangerous  1 " 

"  Well ;  let  us  hope  not.  I  will  not  conceal  from  you,  however,  that 
she  has  incurred — has  incurred,  mark  me — a  certain  risk,  although  » 
small  one." 

*'  But  why,  in  Heaven's  name,  does  she  not  come  away  t " 

"  Well ;  the  fact  is,  she  is  stopping  there — in  Heaven's  name ;  that  is, 
out  of  her  natural  goodnesa  and  'WYddu'eea  q1  Vi^QAxtK    The  child  is  e^ 
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died  to  her,  and  she  is  loth  to  leave  him,  Mr*  Aird,  of 
i8  deeply  gratefal,  but  is  sufficiently  unselfiiili  to  regard  the  mat- 
i  what,  I  presume,  will  be  your  own  point  of  view.  She  has 
with  that  excellent  Mrs,  Wallace — whoj  between  ourselves, 
11  the  other  women  here  put  together,  though  they  thinV  her 
nail  beer — ^to  nurse  the  cliild.  That  is,  of  course,  with  your  per- 
If  the  case  should  turn  out  to  be  a  serious  one,  there  will  be 
ytedly  risk.  But  in  that  event,  as  I  have  said,  some  risk  has  been 
incurred  by  her  having  been  in  such  close  proximity  with  the 
tient/' 

Mi%  Aird  sent  you  to  ask  my  leave  ?  " 

3'ay,  I  cannot  say  that ;  it  would  have  been  highly  improper  of 

my  opinion,  to  make  such  a  request ;  your  conBejit,  of  course, 

lay  him  under  an  eteiTial  obligation ;  but  I  have  come,  as  was  my 

0  learn  for  myself  your  view  of  the  matter.   It  is  for  you,  and  you 

to  decide.     The  actual  peril,  though  very  appreciable,  hi,  after  all, 

;  but  it  will  very  likely  become  necessary  to  isolate  the  case,  and 

f  deprive  you  for  some  time  of  Miss  Josceline's  society.     Mr, 

la^rt  words  to  me  were,  *  It  is  too  m\ich  to  ask  of  anybody ; '  and  it 

ly  a  great  dctil  to  iiakJ' 

Josceline  turned  away  from  hisoompanion — an  act  of  discourtesy 
^  unless  in  anger,  he  had  never  committed  in  his  life — and  gazed 
atfolly  out  of  the  open  window,  as  though  seeking  the  reply  that 
pqpeoted  of  him  fi-om  sky  and  sea. 

11  case  I  accede  to  thLs,"  he  answered,  presently,  **  is  my  daughter 

jremoved  fmm  me  now,  from  this  moment  ?  Am  I  not  to  see  her  ? " 

Of  course,  Mr.  Josccliiie,  I  cannot  prevent  your  fvceing  her,  but  I 

it  would  be  highly  injudicious.     At  present  wo  know  the  extent  of 

infection,  if  infection  there  should  be.     It  is  limited  to  foiu'  pcr- 

for  doctoi*s,  yon  know,  are  like  Old  Bailey  attorneys,  who,  notwith- 

ng  the  immorality  of  their  clients,  alwa^'s  remain  pure  and  good, 

Eber  catching  anything  themselves  nor  comuiunicating  it  to  others." 

That  Mr.  JosceHne  had  no  smile  for  this,  showed  how  deeply  ho  was 

ived  by  the  thoughts  within  him. 

'*!  owe  it  to  ilrs.  Trant  and  to  her  lodgers,"  continued  the  visitor, 
bat  the  danger  .should  be  minimised  as  much  as  po&sible.  I  would 
^er  you  not  to  see  Miss  Josceline — since  to  do  so  would  give  mo 
Jther  cause  for  anxiety — unless  you  have  i-esolved  to  forbid  her  to 
fj  out  her  present  intention.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  are  prepared 

Jemoit  it " 

*'I  am  prepared,"  interrupted  Mr.  Jovsceline,  suddenly,  "I  have 
be  made  up  my  mind.  I  think  it  would  be  wrong  of  me  to  step  be- 
en my  daughter  and  an  act  of  Christian  charity.  Tell  her,  with  my 
r  love,  that  she  has  my  full  pennission  to  nurse  the  child." 
The  other  gazed  at  him  with  an  admicatioa  that  was  not,  however, 
with  some  smprise. 
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**  Such  ft  determination  does  you  lionoxir,  "Mr,  JonceUne ;  it  ii 
that  few  fathers — with  a  daughter  so  dear  to  them,  as  I  know  ^bmU 
cfVine  hi  to  you — could  have  brought  themselvrs  to  entertain.    She' 
1  am  Bure,  he  most  grateful  for  your  consent ;  and,  as  for  Mr,  AhA- 

Mr.  Josceline  waved  his  hand  as  though  that  oonsideratiini>^ 
small  consequence  indeed,  as  compared  with  other  nuittera,  and 
indicate  that  he  wished  to  he  alone — as,  indeed,  he  did. 

**  I  will  leave  you,  sir,"  continued  the  Doctor,  gravely,  **  to  youii 
thoughts,  which  should  be  happy  ones  if  the  reflection  of  hA7iit|^ 
formed  a  noble  and  unsel^Bh  action  can  give  happiness."  And,  iritkii 
diiil  grasp  of  his  lai-ge  hand,  ho  left  Mr.  Josceline  to  his  meditatiaok 

These  were  not  altogether  of  the  kind  that  his  visitor  had 
pated  J  though »  on  the  whole,  as  he  had  hinted,  they  conferred 
able  satisfaction. 

"  I  am  right,  I  am  surely  right,"  murmured  Mr.  Joscehne  to  1 
*'  such  an  opportunity  as  this  shottld  not  bo  let  slip*     My  time  is  i 
the  riak  is  small  j  the  prize  is  great. 


CHAPTER  XXri. 

The  Invitation, 

The  company  at  the  iahk-d*lt&te  that  day  were  much  diminished  m 
bers.     Some  intendijig  lodgers  who  Lad  arrived  at  the  hotel,  on 
that  there  was  risk  of  fever,  lia<l  instantly  tsiken  their  de]>arture»'] 
there  were  no  new  recrnits  ;  while  the  ah'^euoe  of  Ella  and  of 
tind  of  his  son  from  one  side  of  the  table,  and  of  Mrs.  "Wallace  fr 
other,  made  very  melancholy  gaps.    Felspar  tvnd  Vernon,  in  conseqi 
of  the  latter's  ailment,  also  failed  to  present  themselves,  so  the 
at  the  I'kramarhie  was  limited  to  eight  pei'sons.     This,  however, 
the  effect  of  making  them  more  like  a  fumily  party  than  ever,  whilel 
subject  of  conversation,  being  of  course  little  Davey*s  illness,  drewthertl 
some  rec^]>ects  still  nearer  together  by  reason  of  its  unusual  seriov 
The  degrees  of  acqoaintsnceship  vary  less  in  proportion  to  the  freqt 
of  meeting  than  of  our  common  interest  in  the  matters  discussed, 
circumstance,  it  is  true,  did  not  mitigate  the  hostile  feeling  between 
Araiytage  and   Mrs.   Jennynge ;  they  were  irreconcilables,  and 
have  quarrelled  on  the  same  raft  after  a  shipwreck;  but  it  made  thei 
tiouH  with  each  of  these  ladies  and  the  rest  of  the  party  d( 
close  and  familiar.     All,  too,  were  agi'eed  that  the  conduct  of  the| 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Boroughby  in  exposing  herself  to  the  dangflis* 
infection  for  the  sake  of  little  Bavey  was  above  all  praise.     Mis  J< 
njTige  was  especially  loud  in  her  commendations,  which  were  idso  sW* 
genuine  that  she  thought  Ella  could  not  have  done  better  than  ht^ 
thus  cut  hei-self  off  from  society,  and  left  hei-  (Anastiisia)  in 
of  the  field. 
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only  hope/*  said  Mrs.  Armytage,  '*  tbat  Miss  Josceline  will  find 
repaid ;  but  I  am  afraid  our  Indian  friend  is  not  very  gracious, 
ithe  poor  child — though,  indeed,  it  is  not  hia  fault — is  sadly  spoilt, 
jly  to  turn  out  a  very  troubleftome  patient/' 

hope,"  said  Mr.  Josceline,  Bmiliap;  gravely,  "  Uiat  my  daughter 
erpectation  of  any  reward  save  that  which  is  derived  ffom  th« 

of  having  done  her  duty." 
am  sure  she  has  not,"  said  Mrs.  Jennynge,  eagerly. 

gracious  !  what  other  expectation  could  she  have  1  "  ol> 
^Cfs.  Armytiige,  Bbnrj>Iy.  '*  The  impudence  of  the  woman,"  tis  she 
expressed  it,  in  thtia  volunteering  a  corroboration  of  Mr, 
j's  sentimenta,  "really  Burpassed  every  tiling." 
id  in  acknowletlging  Miss  Josceline'g  goo<hieas/'  continued  Mrs, 
ige,  bent  on  recommending  herself  to  the  att4?ntion  of  the  brother 
irl  of  Borough  by ,  "  we  must  not  forget  the  self-tiacrihce  which  her 
haB  shown  in  the  matter.     He  hfis  not  only  exposed  bi^  daughter 
rightful  riisk,  but  volnntaiily  deprived  himself  of  her  society." 
that  respect  Mr,  Walkce  has  sacrificed  himself  as  much  a@  I 
said  Mr.  Josceline,  modestly. 
latever  my  wife  thinks  it  right  to  do  is  right,"  observed  the 
%  simply,  "  and  oaght  to  satisfy  me." 

^ery  proper,"  "a  very  sensible  observation,^'  ''just  so,"  murmured 

ipany.     They  had  no  olvjection  to  Mr,  Wallace  entertaining  such 

t  sentiments,  or  any  others ;  but  the  idea  of  his  supposing  his  cast? 

a  parallel  one  with  tbafc  of  the   Hon.  George  Emilius  Josoeline 

them  as  abaiwd  to  the  last  degree.     Earls'  grand- daughters  arc 

""hile  the  supply  of  farmers'  wives  (should  jmything  ha]>pen  to  ono 

i)  18  practically  unlimited. 

have  just  heard  from  Br.  Cooper,"  continued  Mr.  Walkce,  "that 
[r.  Felspar  and  Mr.  Vernon  offered  their  sernces  to  him  to  helji 
the  little  fellow." 

iced  kind  of  them,"  muttered  Mr.  Percival  Lott,  twirling  hiH 
"  Let  us  hope  they  were  not  moved  to  play  the  part  of 
Samaritans  by  the  fact  that  Miss  Josceline  had  undertaken  that  of 
Kightiugale." 

'For  shame,  Percy !  "  exclaimed  the  ausi>ected  bride ;  "  Mr.  Joacelino 

you." 

a  matter  of  fact  that  gentleman  Fiad  heard  him,  and,  though  not  a 

of  his  countenance  betrayed  the  fact,  bad  done  so  with  consider- 

iterest.     Had  Mr,  Percival  Lott  winged  hia  random  sbaft  aright, 

mdei-ed  1     If  so,  he  had  not  takcm  his  own  precautions  in  vain  as 

Mr.  Vernon ;  and  it  might  be  necessary  to  t-ike  othenj.     His 

fl^aa,  however,  that  hy  the  time  Ella  had  tinished  her  engagement 

nurse  she  might  have  entered  into  another — of  another  kind- — whicli 

•old  render  any  further  attentions  on  the  part  of  the  young  contributor 

thieifa^/oir  Keepsake  i^upej-iluoua. 
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*'  I  think  if  Mr.  Felspar  offered  Lis  serrioes  to  ntirse  little  D*i 
obtierved  Mrs.  Jennynge,  mdignantly,  "  it  was  rery  improper  of  hifl 

"  Ono  would  think  you  were  his  mother/'  ejaculated  MtL  Amj 
**  He  is  old  enouigh  to  do  as  he  pleases,  I  suppose.'* 

**  I  said  nothing  about  age,  Mrs.  Armytage/'  answered  Mrs.  JenB 
trembling  vdtb  indignation.     "  It  is  true  I  am  not — n*  yon  ere  » 
as  to  suggest — his  mother ;  but  I  am  his  employer.    He  has  imdw^ 
to  do  a  certain  work  for  me  which  it  would  be  quite  impossible  fd 
to  a<?complish  if  he  became  a  sick  nurse," 

••But  we  thought  all  timt  was  over/'  returned  Mrs.  Ann 
bluntly, 

*'  AU  what  was  over  ? "  exclaimed  her  rival,  ahaking  like  iid  nfl 
leaf,  and,  like  it,  exceedingly  red. 

"  Why,  everything.  We  heard  that  you  were  going  away,  )i 
baggage ;  frightened  out  of  your  wits  at  the  idea  of  catching  thi 
latina/* 

Poor  Mrs.  Jennynge  looked  as  if  she  had  caught  it  already  ;  j 
felt  a  sense  of  relief,  too,  for  when  ^Mrs,  Armytag©  had  said  "  we  th 
all  that  was  over/'  she  had  had  a  dreadful  apprehenaion  that  she  i 
ferring  to  something  more  serious  than  her  mere  departure,  and  t& 
of  which  she  had  secretly  begun  to  entertain  in  h(<r  mind.  ' 

"  We  hear  a  great  many  things  that  are  not  true,"  she  obeerrejj 
dignity ;  **  but  people  of  good  sense  do  not  repeat  thera." 

"  Hoity  toity  I  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Armytage»  laughing ;  "  what  I 
about  nothing  1     Are  you  going  to  run  away  from  us,  or  are  you  n 

"  I  have  really  not  quite  made  up  my  mind,"  answered  Mm 
nynge. 

Upon  the  whole  she  preferred  Mrs.  Arm3rtage*8  manner  when  i 
downright  rude,  as  in  the  present  case,  to  when  it  was  merely  i 
vating ;  and,  moreover,  there  was  a  certain  reason  which  caused 
feel  satisfaction  at  having  had  the  fact  thus  pablicly  extracted 
that  she  was  still  in  doubt  as  to  leaving  the  hotel.  On  Mr.  J 
this  news  had  a  contrary  effect ;  he  had  not  heard  that  lilrg.  J 
had  any  intention  of  quitting  the  Ultramarine^  and  the  bare  po 
of  it  discomposed  him  exceedingly.  He  contrived,  as  the  ladies 
room,  to  have  a  few  words  with  the  last  of  them,  who,  in  the 
exit,  was  naturally  liliss  Jennynge. 

*'  I  hoi>e  this  ia  not  true,"  he  said,  with  marked  concern,  *'abo' 
mother's  thinking  of  taking  you  away  from  us  ? " 

*'  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,  Mr,  Josceline,"  she  answered,  with 
pout ;  '•  you  heard  what  she  said  just  now.     She  is  still,  it 
stiite  of  indecision," 

*'  But  you  don't  mean  to  go,  yourself,  I'm  sure — or,  at  leaatj  I 
And  Mr.  JoscelLne  looked  down  and  sighed,  as  if  h©  had  be«i  § 
twenty,  and  had  said  too  much. 

"  Well,  of  covtraa  I  don't  j  \i^t  m  xoB-N-Vaaaa  01  ^Qsaa  '^^ajI'L W^ 
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with  my  mother  whatever,  I  do  aasure  you.   Now  I  think  a  word 

^wrom  me  J  "  Mr.  JoBceline  looked  more  snirprifted  than  he  could  ex- 
K  *'  Oh,  dear,  if  you  think  thatj  I  will  oerttiinly  speak,  I  confess,  my 
p  Miss  Jennynge,  I  am  quite  unscrupulous,  and  actuated  solely  by 
mh  motives/' 

JLTou  selfish  ?  When  yon  have  deprived  yourself  of  your  daughter's 
»y  to  benefit  others  t " 

■Yes ;  but  then  I  thought  I  should  have  had  it  in  some  mnasure 
Hup  to  me;  I  flattered  myself  that  you  and  your  mother,  for  in- 
K^  would  have  made  a  great  deal  of  me  now  that  I  was  left  alone  ; 
jR  should  be  honoured  with  more  of  your  society ;  and  a.^  for  your 
jUDg  away  from  the  hotel  and  leaving  me  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
^Armyt'ige,  such  an  idea  never  entered  into  my  head.  It  is  what 
iwspapere  call  *  A  Case  of  Heartless  Desertion.'  " 
''ell ;  111  tell  mamma  what  you  say,"  said  Anaatasia, 
>,"  s.aid  Mr,  JoBceline,  boldly ;  **  and  I  hope,"  added  he,  in  lower 
"  that  I  shall  not  want  a  kind  word  ft-om  yourself ;  the  kindest 

titter  will  be  *  Stay,'  i*emember." 
l'11  ask  mamma,"  said  Anaatasia,  bluahing — thephi'ase  she  was  em- 
j,  perhaps,  suggested  to  her  the  occasion  on  which  it  is  generally 
and  really  IMr.  Josceline's  tone  and  miuaner  were  at  once  so  tender 
?lite  that  he  seemed  to  be  offering  his  hand  and  heart  to  her  upon 
ir  salver, 
the  manner  of  his  address,  however,  she  said  nothing  in  speaking 
mother,  but  only  conveyed  to  her  the  substance  of  it. 
^Mr.  JoBceline,"  she  said,  "  seems  very  much  amazed  at  our  going 
^,  and  says  he  quite  depended  on  seeing  more  of  us  now  that  he  has 
Lved  himself  of  hia  daughter's  society." 

Dear  me,  you  don't  say  soT'  replied  Mrs.  Jennynge,  unable  to  con- 
her  delight,     *'  I   must   say  that  is   very   complimentary  to  \l% 


He  is  a  gentleman  of  good  birth,"  answered  the  young  iady,  *'  and 

appreciates  natural  refinement.     He  seea  we  are  very  different 

I,  he  said  as  much^from  Mrs.  Armytage  and  Mrs.  Lott,  and  the 

lltof  them.   That  is  only  natural,  Still,  I  must  confess  it  is  satiafactor}'.'* 

Mrs.  Jennynge  cautiously  abstained  from  saying  how  very  satisfactoiy 

be  herself  felt  it  to  be. 

"  No  doubt,  no  doubt,  my  deor,"  she  answered  ;  **  and  since  he  is 
lone,  and  seems  as  it  were  to  expect  it,  I  think  it  would  be  only  civil 
f  ask  him  to  take  coffee  with  us  this  evening  here,  in  oiu-  own  apart- 
ent" 

Anastasia  looked  about  her  a  little  doubtfully.  One  mnj  have  the 
yet  dutiful  and  domestic  instincts,  and  yet  exercise  an  independent 
Igment  upon  the  personal  appeamnco  of  a  parent  in  a  picture  Qt 
jr  of  Pans;  and  it  jstruck  iHiBs  Jennynge  that  the  co\\ec\.iQii  qI  "^x- 


^er  of 
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traita  of  her  pfi|m,  nud  especially  that  cast  of  him  beldnd  iLe  sciv^ii,  %i 
gomoLow  not  cnlculated  to  impress  the  Hon,  George  Emilius  Jc 
fkvoui'ably.     If  her  mother   began  talking  to  him  about  them 
usual  way,  she  ftilt  that  ho  would  lie  very  far  from  appreciating  it. 

"  I  think  it  would  be  only  kind  to  ask  Mr.  Josceline,  maintua, 
answered  ;  '*  only,  bein^  still  a  comparative  sti-anger  to  us,  I  think  it  woo 
be  injudicious  to  show  him — aa  you  showed  hia  daiighiei- — all  these i 
morials  of  dear  papa ;  it  would  look  as  if  we  were  anxious  to  plioii 
selves  on  a  footing  of  familiarity — as,  indeed,  we  are,  you  may  »y, 
then  I  don't  know  whether  such  a  course  of  conduct  would  not  ia  I 
case  have  just  the  contrary  eifect." 

Anastosia's  arguments  were  slightly  confused;  and,  indeed,  she  I 
some  delicacy,  aa  well  as  difficulty,  in  expressing  them ;  but,  to  her 
relief,  her  mother  appeared  to  appreciate  the  force  of  them. 

**  You  are  right,  Anastasia,"  she  said ;  "  I  will  not  take  Mr.  Jc 
into  that  sacred  sftot " — by  wliich  phrase  she  indicated  the  folc 
which  concealed  the  post-mortem  presentment  of  her  husband's 
"  Hia  aweet  daughter  appreciated  the  tender  privil^e  I  accorded  t£» 
and  sympathised  with  me  to  the  uttermost ;  but  men  are  ao  diifere&L*] 

"  Very  true,  mamma/*  said  Anastasia,  w^itli  that  sense  of  relief' 
we  all  experience  when  those  who,  by  the  inscrutable  ammgenjenti^ 
fate,  have  the  whip  hand  of  ua,   show  themselves  more   amenable 
reason  than  we  had  expected  of  them.     '*  I  suppose  we  had  better 
Mr.  Josceline  a  little  note  7  ^'     She  said  "  w*e  "  because  she  w*i 
her  mother's  amanuensis  on  such  occasions;  for  spelling,  thouj^ 
told  it  comes  by  nature,  does  not  come  all  at  once ;  but,  like 
liness,  commonly  take;^  more  than  one  generation  for  its  perfe 
Mrs.  Jennyngft  the  longer  words  of  our  language  were  like  fe 
her  [>en  could  not  take  at  a  rwi,  but  bad  to  compass  with  cauj^cii 
with  the  help  of  a  dictionary. 

It  was  somewhat  to  the  younger  lady's  »urpnse,  tlierefore,  ihii\ 
mother  replied,  *'  I  will  write  the  note  to  Mr.  Josceline  myself, 
taaia,  and,  in  the  meantime,  just  take  down  a  volume  or  two  frott' 
book-caseand  arrange  them  on  the  table — the  Book  of  Birth  and. 
and  miUher  we  are  GoitiQ' — it  will  make  the  room  look  mori^  like] 
to  him/' 

While  this  judicious  selection  of  literature  was  iH:*ing  ma<ie  for 
Josceline*^  entertainment,  that  gentleman  was  sitting  in  his  own 
ment  with  a  letter  from  Ella  in  his  hand,  whicb  had  just  been  broii 
in  to  him  by  the  neat-handed  Phcebe. 

'*  I'm  feared  it  smells  of  smoke,  sir,"  she  said ;  "  but  Itfrs.  Ttant 
took  it  fivam  the  young  lady  with  the  tongs,  and  held  it  ever  so  long  0 
the  still-room  fire," 

**  To  disinfect  it,  I  suppose  1  quite  right,  Phojbe,*'  said  Mr,  Jc 
gravely,  "  but  in  future,  if  your  mistress  would  smoke  a  cigarettg  ot«p1 
as  I  am  doings  it  would  V^e  a.  ^af^et  ^\a.ii — ^I  mean  as  rc^iards  the  letter-' 
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1*11  tell  her,  sii-/'  returned  PlicBl>e,  stolidly,     •*  And,  please,  sir,  I 
say  as  Miss  JoscelioiO  was  looking  quite  well,  and  didn't  expect  to 
notliing." 

hope  she  will,  nevertheless,"    was  Mr.  Josceline'a  reflection,  as 

ked  the  despatch. 

Mj  dear  papa,  how  ever  can  I  thank  yoxi  enough/*  it  began,  "for 

me  to  miree  Davey  ?    If  you  could  see  his  pleasure — thou«^h  I  am 

I  don't  know  why  the  child  should  have  taken  such  a  fancy  to 

■it  would  well  repay  you  for  the  loss  of  my  poor  society  ;  while,  aa 

[t.  Aird,  his  gmtitude  is  such  that  I  feci  tdmost  afiuid  of  his  going 

on  his  k&ees." 

ire  a  smile  of  content  stole  over  the  reader's  face,  and  he  dropped 
[letter  on  h^^Thp,  and  reclining  in  his  armchair  gazed  on  the  curling 

[e  of  his  cigarette,  as  wa.s  iismd  with  him  in  momenta  of  rellection, 

f*  Mrs.  Wallace  is  worth  her  weight  in  gold,  and  it  is  all  I  can  do  to 

my  fair  share  of  what  little  work  is  rerjuired  of  us.    She  and  I 

ipy  what  is  called  the  Piior's  parlour,  which  opens  into  the  dormiton% 

room  where  little  Davey  is  located  with  the  ayah.    Our]>lan  is  to 

night-watch  altornately ;  for  Abra,  though  an  excellent  creature, 

f*an  exposition  of  sleep  '  npon  her,  she  tells  us,  which  lasts  for  eight 

le  hours  on  a  stretch,  and  is  not  easily   broken  into.     On  the  other 

of  the  room  there  is  the  refectory,  where  we  are  to  take  our  meals ; 

beyond  timt  is  Mr.  Aird's  room,  which,  at  pi-esent,  however,  he  hiis 

no  intention  to  inhabit.     It  is  impossible  to  get  him  away  ft-oiu 

f's  pillow,  though  Mrs.  Wallace  promises  it  shall  l*e  done  in  due 

it  is  curious  what  a  force  of  will   lias  suddenly  developed  in  her— 

as  strong  as  is  exhibited  by  another  lady  of  our  acquaintance — but 

exercised,  as  it  seems,  in  her  C4i.se,  in  hc^lndf  of  others.     You  may  be 

bure,  dear  papa,  that  with  good  Mi's.  Wallace  I  am  in  safe  hands. 

ling  troubles  me  but  the  thought  that  you  may  miss  me  a  little  bit, 

igh  I  know  how  proud  and  pleased  everyl>ody  will  bo  to  m»ike  much 

m ;  Mrs.  Wallace  tells  me  you  are  such   a  favourite  with  all  the 

here  that  I  feel  quite  jealous.     Dr.  Cooper  has  called  agaiji^  but 

lay  nothing  decisive  yet;  to  see  poor  Mr.  Aird  han^fing  upon  his 

and  looks,  is  quite  pitiful.     I  shall  write  you  a  bulletin  daily — ^let 

lOpe  there  will   be  but  few  of  them — and  I  need  not  say  that  the 

itest  blessing  to  me  in  quarantine  will  be  a  letter  from  your  dear  self. 

"  Your  loving  daughter, 

"Ella  Josceline." 

f*  That  is  a  good  giid,"  muttered  Mr.  Joecelmo  ;  *•  not  one  in  a  tlion- 
is  liko  her  ;  no,  nor  one  in  ten  thouKimd,     To  come  of  such  a  stock, 

f  Bah  !  whftt  rubliiih  jjcople  talk  of  bii  th  and  blood  I  Xot  that  I 
tight  to  blame  them — the  idiots.     What,  anot/ur  bulletin,  Phcebel  " 

*'No,  air;  leastways,  I  don't  know,  hit"  returned  the  waitiiess, 
bnply,  "unless  you  mean  a  l»iJJy-doo ;   it's  from  Mrs,  3e\iT:\^Tv^'a.     ^ 

VOL,  XLUL-^NO,  257.  *i^. 
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waa  to  say  you  were  not  to  trouble  to  write,  but  jiist  to  ^y  *Y««,'i 
«No/" 

'♦  Yei-y  good ;  my  compUmenta,  tiien,  and  say,  I  aliall  hiiTe  gratj 
pleii5iire." 

It  was  not  often,  although  so  prodigal  of  smiles  in  company, 
when  hn  was  nlone,  Mr.  Josceline  indulged  himself  in  them ;  hut 
this  occasion  he  leant  hack  in  hia  chair  with  Sirs.  Jenn/nge's  open 
in  his  hand,  and  fairly  shook  with  inward  memment. 

*'  Dear  Mr.  Josceline, — The  absence  of  your  charming  daug^tvi 
be  my  eiccoae  for  asking  you  to  do  us  the  honour  of  taking  coffee  >dtfcl 
this  evening.    Since  you  are  absolutely  alone,  you  may  find  our 
relief;  at  Xe^st,  I  myself  have  sometimes  discovered  th>»t  any 
ferable  to  solitude  and  the  i^ecollections  of  the  past.     I  am 
hopeful  to  see  you  this  evening,  since  it  may  be  the  last — though 
have  not  guite  made  up  our  minrls  upon  that  subject — that  we  maji 
at  Wallington  Bay.     I  shall  leave  it  with  much  r^ret ;  hut, 
other  hand,  I  hardly  like  to  expose  my  dear  and  only 
risk  of  contagion.    You  have  permitted  your  sweet  daughter,  it  ia 
expose  herself  to  it,  but  at  her  own  request,  and  in  tie  sacred 
duty.     AnaatAaia's  case  is  different,  and  I  scarce  know  what  to  do ; 
was  a  time  when  I  had  no  need  to  seek  for  advice,  but  had  it  voh 
jiroffei-ed  by  the  best  of  husbands.     There  is  none,  alas  1  to  help 
<loubts  and  troubles  now.    However,  I  have  no  right  to  intrude 
rows  ^ipon  the  ear  of — I  had  almost  written  a  stranger,  but  I  mi 
myself  to  Hubstitute — of  so  recently  accjuired  a  friend  as  yourself, 
get,  I  am  ashitmed  to  say,  whether  you  take  cream  or  hot  milk  with ; 
coffee,  so  have  ordered  both. 

"  Yours  faithluUy, 

"Jake  Jkukvsql" 

"  By  Jingo,  Phcebe  was  right,  and  it  w  a  bUlet  doux"  mumH 
Mr.  Josceline,  softly.     "Things  are  taking  a  most  convenient  tuiBil 
in  the  very  nick  of  time.     Pah !     How  her  note  smells  of  india-i 
And  what  a  lot  of  erasures  there  are  in  it  \     The  pen~knife  must  li** 
been  instigated,  I  should  imagine,  l)y  the  dictionarj'.     The  whole 
anco  of  the  thing  reminds  me  of  the  *  holiday-letter '  one  wrote  at 
under  the  master's  eyes ;  but  the  composition  ia  sui  g^nerit,  and 
tainly  intended  for  no  eye  but  mine.     What  itn  old  fool  she  is !    N« 
mind,"  he  sighed — and  his  ga2e  foil  on  the  note  he  had  received  from 
— *'  it  is  for  ^our  BJ\ke,  my  dai'ling  ]  and  I  do  not  gi'udge  the  sncrifice." 

And  with  a  glance  in  the  miii'or  over  the  mantelpiece,  and 
at  his  *' Albert"  nalb,  he  repaired  to  the  widow's  sitdng-room. 


IB  have  at  length  attrncted  the  eye  of  the  pet  ant,  and  liave  proved 
tful  ohjecfc  of  observation  and  reflection,  find  henceforwrtrd  we  may 
i  this  numemiis  class  of  the  oommnnity  to  be  held  in  high  esteem 
illy.  It  will  probably  be  admitted  by  the  candid  mind  that  the 
I  class  has  not  in  general  commanded  a  large  amount  of  respect, 
bt  of  fact,  one  may  almost  say  that,  just  as  science  needed  the  infant 
mnch  matei-ial  for  speculation,  so  the  infant  needed  science  to  endow 
h.  fiome  Edgnificance  in  the  system  of  things^  to  justify  it^  presence 
in  the  earthly  scene,  and  to  call  forth  from  ite  elders  a  due  amount 
pectlul  attention  and  consideration.     With  one  half  of  the  adult 

ion  habiee  have  of  course  always  been  recognised  as  an  integral 

the  Bociai  structure.  To  the  feminine  mind,  when  not  too  confined 
vanities  or  embittered  by  prolonged  disappointment,  the  l>ahy 
appear  one  of  the  most  considerable  interests  of  life.  The  mother, 
,  and  the  symjmthetic  aunt  appear  to  find  an  inexhaustible  charm 
the  events  of  babyhood.  There  is  a  tender  beauty  in  its  fragile 
I  a  delightful  8ur|)ri8ingnesa  and  mystery  in  all  its  small  waya^  which 
Itndgbt  to  the  kindly  heart  of  the  sex.  Yet  while  one  sex  has  thus 
p  the  baby  as  an  object  of  special  regard  under  the  form  of  baby- 
idp,  the  other  and  harder  sex  haa  coldly  held  itself  aloof  from  what 
\  choeen  to  consider  these  frivolities.  Not  only  to  the  crusty  bache- 
ide,  even  to  the  father  himself,  the  arrival  of  a  baby  has  commonly 
Uted  itself  in  anything  but  the  light  of  a  joyous  occurrence.  When 
itulatod  by  his  fnends  on  the  events  he  has  perhaps  bitten  his  lip  as 
have  arisen  before  his  mind  images  of  a  home  rendered  noisy  and 
ic  by  the  invajsion  of  doctor,  nurses,  «t^-,  of  a  wife  continually  pre- 
■ed,  of  new  doctor's  hi  lb,  and  so  on.  If  given  to  philosophise,  he 
\  be  tempted  to  ask  what  pui-pose  is  served  in  the  economy  of  things 

helidess  infantile  condition  making  such  large  demands  on  tho 
And  energies  of  others.  When  the  voice  of  hm  wife  woos  him  to 
kbe  feminine  compimy  of  bahy-worshiiipers,  he  proves  as  hard  aa 

He  says  that  he  can  8eo  nothing  in  tbis  early  and  vegetal  period 
eadstencQ  to  attract  liim,  that  all  babies  ai'e  alike,  and  so  on — 
iDces  which  are  of  course  Bhocking  heresies  from  the  mother's  point 
iw.  In  short,  to  the  male  sex  as  a  w^hole,  the  baby  during  the  first 
kmths  of  its  life  is  apt  to  appear,  if  not  something  positively  ^vrong 
arrangement  of  things,  at  least  something  quite  unimiwrtant  which 
br  no  notice^  and  hi  tet  put  out  of  sight  as  far  as  yoaaXAvs. 
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Now  to  this  state  of  thiiigB  science  seems  to  be  m&kmg  an  end. 
Women  may  console  tbeinselves  for  men's  long  contempt  of  their  view  cf 
things  Vjy  reflecting  thut  the  obdurate  sex  has  at  length  been  convert<)ii,j 
if  not  by  feminine  arguments,  to  theii*  own  way  of  thinking,  Sciet 
become  a  champion  of  the  neglected  rights  of  infancy  ^  it  has  i 
whole  peiiod  of  human  life  under  its  special  prot4?ction.  And  in 
this  it  has  constituted  itself  the  avenger  of  a  whole  sex. 

How,  it  may  be  asked,  does  science  efiect  this  admirable 
What  arguments  is  she  able  to  produce  potent  enough  to  6%*eroomil 
deeply  organised  and  seemingly  hereditaiy  contempt  of  babyhood  by 

The  first  thing  that  babies  needed  was  to  huve  their  existence  jllfltiiil^] 
and  tliis  service  has  been  amply  rendered  them  by  the  newer  sckatti 
biology.   The  helplessness  of  the  new-bom  child  is,  as  we  know, 
to  the  progeny  of  our  race.     The  young  of  other  species 
an  extraordinary  readiness  to  manage  for  themselves  as  soon  as 
the  light.     The  perfect  equipment  of  the  newly-hatched  chick, 
stance,  which  can  straightway  peck  away  at  tiny  grains  of  m« 
as  much  precision  as  though  it  had  passed  the  period  of  incnhatitm 
doing  nothing  but  pecking,  is  something  that  is  almost  irritat 
human  spectator.     Even  the  young  of  higher  species,  as  thosel 
fiimiliar  mammals,  ore  able  to  get  about  and  to  explore  their  n« 
in  a  wonderfully  short  time.     In  contrast  to  this  the  human 
gins  life  in  the  most  pitiable  condition  of  helplessness*    It  has 
closely  tended,  nourished,  and  even  earned  about  for  many  moni 
fore  it  can  do  anything  ou  it^  own  account  or  take  a  single  step  in! 

The  evolutionist  has  found  a  meaning  for  this  apparent  defect  in' 
organisation  of  the  human  ofl&pring.  He  tells  us  that  as  creatmwi 
in  the  scale  of  organisation  they  are  called  on  to  adapt  their  actions 
much  wider  variety  of  circumstances.  The  lower  species  have 
doing  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again,  and  exactly  in  the 
this  routine  suffices  for  the  presei-vation  of  such  creatiires  amid  thel 
pie  conditions  of  their  existence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  higher 
having  to  adii])t  themselves  to  much  more  complex  and  changeful  Ft 
ings,  alio  continually  atlled  on  to  vary  their  actions,  and  to  modify tl'wJ' 
mode  of  life.  The  difference  may  be  seen  by  comparing  what  an  iiiml » 
a  bee,  and  what  a  predatory  mammal,  such  as  a  fox,  has  to  do  in  otH* ! 
to  obtain  its  food.  In  the  case  of  the  bees,  the  surrounding  ceaditic 
namely,  tlio  presence  of  honey-stored  flowers,  being  pretty  uniform, 
that  is  needed  is  a  few  sensations  of  sight,  and  a  number  of  curious 
perfectly  unvarying  iustincts.  The  fox,  on  the  other  hand,  having  to 
look  up  his  pabulum  in  ever-var\'ing  circumstances,  having  moreover  to 
cope  on  occasion  with  all  sorts  of  new  and  unforeseeable  difficnfe 
must  substitute  intelligence  for  iu.stiuct ;  that  is  to  say^  must  continnall^ 
be  consciously  awake,  observing,  leflecting,  reasoning,  and  voluntsirii]' 
adjusting  his  actions  to  tho  particular  new  sot  of  circumstances  in  wblct 
he  happens  to  bo  p\tu.'u\  ut  \\iq  v[\QmtiTx\*» 
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this  capaliility  of  adjiifitiDg  actions  to  varying  conditioBS  is  t!i© 
of  individual  experience :  it  cannot  be  transmitt<?d  by  inheritance. 
the  result  of  indiv^idual  learning,  and  presupposes  a  gradually  ac- 
Stilated  fctore  of  scnse-imprespionfl,  and  the  functions  of  memory  and 
ming.     On  the  phyBiologiciil  side  tliia  development  of  intelligence 
the  huilding  up  of  complex  nerv^e-structui'e.s  in  the  higher  centres 
as  the  brain,  such  construction  proceeding  in  close  connection 
the  daily  exert- ise  of  the  sense-organs  and  the  muscular  system.     It 
ap|>ear  to  fDllow  then  that  the  young  of  the  higher  and  more  in- 
it  animals  will  be  Wm  with  these  centres  but  very  little  developed. 
is  what  we  find.    The  atnpidity  of  the  pup  is  provei'hial,  While 
>wer  si>eciea  which   are  sufficiently  equipped  for  life  by  a  few  in- 
involving  relatively  simple  nervous  arrangements  come  into  the 
in  a  high  Btate  of  nervous  development,  the  more  complex  orga- 
necessarily  enter  it  in  a  very  low  stage. 
Lud  here  the  reader  will,  I  trusfc,  begin  to  see  what  all  thk  has  to  do 
the  helplessness  of  infancy.     Man  is  far  removed  above  even  the 
ppeciea  in  intelligenoe  and  in  cerebral  power,      Conserjuently 
remains  in  his  case  very  mnch  more  to  bo  done  in  the  way  of  ner- 
construction  after  the  senses  come  into  play^  and  individual  experi- 
begins.     That  is  to  say,  we  shall  expect  the  human  infant  to  enter 
an   exceptionally  bEictwai*d  condition  of  nervous  development* 
this  is  wiiat  we  find.     The  brain  of  the  newly-born  child  is,  as  eveiy- 
knows,  very  badly  finiiihed  off,  being  not  even  securely  encased  in  its 
Jtive  covering,  the  skull.   And  this  backward  condition  is  seen,  too, 
well-known  fact  that  the  development  of  the  brain  goes  on  at  so 
a  i-ate  during  the  first  year  of  life.     It  is  as  thoitgh  in  the  case  of 
fant  all  cerebral  connections  had  to  be  mnde  after  bhth,  though 
are  capable  of  growing  very  rapidly  when  once  the  external  stimulus 
thcoraing. 

le  reader  may  hero  interpose :  "  You  are  only  explainina;^  fill  this 
how  it  is  that  the  now-born  child  is  rehtt'tvrfy  more  backward 
the  newly-hatched  chick  ;  that  is  to  say,  how  it  hap|>ens  that  there 
much  left  to  he  done  after  birth  in  the  case  of  man.  But  you  have 
fexplained  why  the  bjiby  is  ahmlntehj  worse  prepiired  than  the  chick  j 
it  is,  for  example,  that  the  chick  can  at  once  walk,  where^is  the  infant 
>t."  A  little  nttenticn  will,  however,  show  that  this  result  too  is 
>Ived  in  the  diflTemnces  emphasised  above.  The  miii^cular  system  is 
vlose  organic  connection  with  the  nervous  stnictui-es.  Consequently, 
the  nervous  centres  are  very  incompletely  formed  at  hirtb,  we  may 
pect  the  muscular  apparatus  to  be  ivt  a  poor  stnte  of  pi-eparation  al^o. 
ut,  again,  the  movements  of  the  child  have  in  general  to  be  much  more 
tbplex,  variable,  and  more  under  the  control  of  volition  than  those  of 
8  young  of  lower  species  :  from  which  it  Jollowa  that  they  have  to  he 
■gely  leami  in  the  course  of  individual  experience,  and  in  coTa\ce\AQT\ 
ith  the  use  of  the  sense-oi^ans.  hi  other  words,  there  is  "bwl  \\U\c  \rwww 
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in  the  case  of  the  human  ofl&pring  for  such  rigidly  fixed  habits  of  more- 
ment  as  the  young  of  some  of  the  lower  spedes  manifest  from  the  finL 
This  consideration  certainly  holds  good  of  the  upper  limbs,  the  annsiad 
hands,  the  acquisition  by  which  of  their  intricate  and  subUy  m7n| 
actions  would  seem  to  be  positively  hindered  by  the  existence  of  definili  t 
instinctive  movements  at  first,  and  probably  presupposes  a  gre&lly 
formed  and  plastic  condition  of  the  motor  apparatus  at  birth.  And  if 
this  is  so,  the  want  of  muscular  power  in  other  quarters  of  the  orgamsD, 
as  in  the  lower  Umbs  and  neck,  might  be  regarded  as  necessarily  OQc» 
lated  with  this  backward  condition  of  the  arms. 

If  this  reasoning  is  sound,  we  may  understand  how  it  came  to  pii 
that  the  new-bom  child  first  began  to  be  so  unable.  And  having 
fallen  to  some  extent  into  this  condition  of  helplessness,  the  evolntiooiit 
helps  us  to  understand  how  it  might  possibly  be  kept  in  this  oonditiai 
by  the  action  of  other  forces.  In  order  to  show  this,  he  may  reason.  M 
follows.  The  dependent  condition  of  the  infant  would  call  forth  ii- 
pulses  of  tendance,  protection,  <!i:c.,  on  the  part  of  the  parent ;'  only 
this  condition  could  the  family,  the  community,  or  the  race  be 
This  tendance  of  infancy  would  develop  the  first  germs  of  henevolai 
feeling,  and  so  become  the  starting  point  in  the  humanising  ii 
socialising  of  our  nature.  That  is  to  say,  through  the  mere  habit  of  di 
nying  self  and  of  attending  to  the  wants  of  the  unsheltered  in&iA, 
mother  would  come  to  possess  the  germs  of  altruistic  sentimemts,  afti' 
tion  and  sympathy.  The  harder  male  sex,  which  even  at  this  dii|f 
imagined  period  in  the  history  of  the  race  did  little  in  the  way  of  iair 
ing  his  oflfcpring,  would  of  coui*so  not  directly  reap  the  advantage  of  tl* 
rudimentary  moi-al  development,  yet  through  the  impartial  action  d^ 
laws  of  inheritance  it  might  subsequently,  contrary  to  its  deserts, 
ticipate  to  some  extent  in  the  blessings  of  humane  and  kindly  eentiniettli' 

This  being  so,  there  being  this  great  gain  to  the  family  and  the  c(* 
munity  as  a  whole,  through  the  first  exercises  of  ministering  afFectioni* 
response  to  the  urgent  demands  of  needy  infancy,  the  maintenance 
this  condition  of  incapacity  and  of  dependence  on  others  might  perlii? 
be  aided  by  the  action  of  natural  selection.     Whether  the  period  of  is* 
fancy  has  been  actually  lengthened  by  this  cause  or  not,  it  is  a  factthtf 
it  is  longer  in  the  case  of  civilised  man  than  of  the  savage.     This  mayl« 
due,  of  course,  to  the  same  causes  which  explain  its  shorter  duratioi* 
It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  development  of  the  impulses  call* 
forth  by  infancy  would  certainly  tend  dii-ectly  to  lengthen  it  to  sonrt " 
extent,  by   discouraging  the  infant's  instinctive  attempts  to  shift  f* 
himself.     Where  these  impulses  ai*e   strong   the   amount   of  pleasure 
attending  their  satisfaction  is  considerable.     There  is  to  the  feminine 
mind  a  luxury  in  doing  as  much  as  possible  for  the  needy  dependent 
infant.     And  by  the  force  of  habit  the  impulse  to  tend,  to  watch,  and 
to  provide  persists  after  the  need  of  its  exercise  vanishes.    It  is  said 
hy  the  farmer's  wife  tYvat  ^<a  \iea  \»k!5»  \\.  n^y3  \aa.ch  to  heart  when  her 
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3  disperse  and  go  foraging  for  tlierajselves,  And,  how- 
it  13  certain,  that  there  are  jilenty  of  human  mothei-s 
through  the  force  of  habit,  and  for  the  sake  of  protracting  the  en- 
icnts  of  tendance,  try  to  keep  their  children  in  tho  baby  stage  as 
us  |K>sfiible.  And  such  treatment  does  apparently  lengthen  the 
of  physical  incapacity,  since  it  pT^vents  that  exercise  of  organ 
i  is  necessary  to  every  kind  of  development. 

Hiis,  then,  is  the  utterance  of  Bcienoe.  She  bids  all  male  sooffei's  at 
Tialities  of  babyhood  recognise  in  this  seemingly  insignificant  phe- 
SJion  oae  of  the  main  sources  of  human  greatness.  She  says  to  them, 
State  of  infantile  frailty  and  imbecility  is  causally  connected  with  all 
llessings  of  social  life.  It  is  these  babes  and  sucklings  which  first 
led  the  adamantine  heart  of  jaankind,  making  it  vibrate  in  puka- 
( of  tenderness.  Had  there  been  no  babies  thei-e  would  have  been  no 
inteOectual  development,  no  sacred  ties  of  kinship,  friendship,  and 
laiotism.  Nay,  more,  but  for  the  api>earance  of  the  infantile  condi* 
hich  yon  i-ash  ingrates  are  wont  to  ridicule  as  molluscous,  gelatinous, 
►  on,  there  would  have  been  no  human  race  at  all :  and  you  would 
lave  been  here  to  criticise  nature  and  her  ways  as  glibly  ns  you  do. 

this  way  science  has  come  to  the  aid  of  mothers  and  nuraes  by 
ling  the  mouth  of  the  male  blasphemer  of  nature.  She  hss  found  a 
d^etre  for  infancy,  redeeming  the  whole  class  of  babies  from  the 
of  being  perfectly  usele^  incumbrances.  She  has  compelled  proud 
to  bow  in  deference  to  the  views  of  the  other  sex,  and  lo  recognise 
phenomenon  of  babyhood  something  profoundly  significant,  a 
Bary  link  in  the  chain  of  cosmic  events. 

ut  science  has  done  still  more  than  this.  She  has  become  tho  ally 
J  natui'al  admirei-s  of  babies  in  their  endeavour  to  win  over  the 
(tant  interest  of  men.  One  may  almost  say  that  she  has  entered 
harmless  conspiracy  with  mothers  to  lure  the  sluggish  brain  of 
on  to  perceive  Bomething  of  tho  mysterious  chai-m  that  .surrounds 
by.  Thus  she  has  enabled  women  to  gjiin  a  complete  triumph  over 
kost  of  imholy  male  scoffei's.  Theii*  victory  is  like  that  of  our  SiU[on 
^hets  over  their  pagan  foes,  or  like  that  of  Antonio  over  Shy  lock  j 
afeated  party  is  compeDed  to  adopt  the  faith  of  the  victor, 
tnd  how,  it  may  be  asked,  does  science  effect  this  still  more  wonder- 
ult  ?  By  what  magiciil  arts  does  she  attract  the  dull  male  eye  to 
obtrusive  beauties  of  infiincy?  She  does  so  by  awakening  a 
lific  interest  in  the  baby.  Men  are  too  obtuse,  too  coarae-fibred,  to 
be  subtle  fascination  of  babyhood  all  at  once.  They  must  bo  bribed 
admixtui'e  of  scientific  interest  before  they  will  come  to  see  all  the 
aspects  of  the  object.  Just  as  the  naturalist  get«  to  feel  a  kindly 
rt  in  the  animals  that  yield  him  so  much  intellectual  gratification, 
male  sex  may  be  unconscioiiHly  led  on  to  admire  and  delight  in  the 
He  side  of  babyhood  by  first  becoming  impi-essed  with  its  scientific 
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Yea,  the  baby  has  bc?come  an  important  object  of  scientific  Mnrinj, 
ftnd  in  tliia  way.     The  modem  psycbologiBt,  eharing  in  the  spirit  of  poi* 
live  science,  feels  that  he  must  begin  at  the  beginning,  study  miod  b  iti 
simplest  formB  before  attempting  to  explain  its  more  complex  and  irtr 
cate  manifestations.     This   impulse  to  study  the  elementary  luo: 
mental  activity  has  led  the  psychologist  to  greatly  extend  the  rang*!  rf 
his  observation.     Instead  of  confining  himself  to  looking  into  hii  on 
coniiciousness,  he  carruea  his  eye  for  afield  to  the  phenomena  of  mn^ 
Hfe,  with  its  simple  ideas,  crude  seutiments,  and  naive  habits.    Againbi 
devotes  special  attention  to  the  mental  life  of  the  lower  aDimala,  seekiil 
in  its  phenomena  the  dim  foreshado wings  of  our  own  perceptions,  mty 
tions,  *tc-     Finally  he  directs  his  attention  to  the  mental  phenomeni 
infancy,  as  fitted  to  throw  most  light  on  the  later  developments  of 
human  mind.     He  sees  here  the  iii*at  beginnings  of  that  work  of 
atniction  by  which  all   mental  growth  takes   place.     It  is  during 
twelve  months  or  so  of  infancy  that  the  blurred  mass  of  sensfltion 
to  take  form  and  to  resolve  itself  into  definite,  distinguishable  imp 
that  these  impressions  begin  to  leave  a  trace  or  after  effect  in  the  sluip«fl( 
a  mectai   image,  which   enters  into   combination  with   impression^  is 
that  mental  state  which   we  call  perception,   and   which  appcfti^  «n  • 
detached  form  as  an  expectation,  a  recollection,  or  a  par©  fancy.    And 
is  during  this  same  period  that  the  foundations  of  the  emotional  structort 
are  laid  ;  that  the  simple  feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain  connected 
the  action  of  the  vital  organs  and  of  tlie  senses  begin  to  combine  in 
forms  of  fear  and  love,  anger  and  hope,  and  so  on.     And,  finally, 
now  that  the  activities  of  will  first  come  into  play,  beginning  to 
those  trac'kii  which  will  become  later  on  the  habitual  lines  of  action' 
the  developed  will.     If,  then,  the  psjc-hologiat  could  only  ascertAin  tl 
goes  on  in  the  mind  of  the  infant,  he  would  be  in  a  position  to  solve 
a  knotty  question  in  his  science. 

Infancy  has  a  peculiar  interest  to  the  psychologist  for  another  rw8» 
My  i-eadei-s  ai-e  probably  aware  that  it  has  long  been  a  matter  of  dispi^ 
whether  the  mind  comes  into  the  world  like  a  blank  sheet  of  pap^Jr  • 
which  experience  has  to  write,  or  whether  it  brings  with  it  innate  dl>?p'*' 
tion^t,  as  they  are  called,  a  kind  of  invisible  writing  which  contuct  *i^ 
experience  will  make  legible  but  not  create.     For  example,  it  htf  l'^*! 
been  asked  whether  the  child  is  born  with  an  instinctive  moral  t,    1  i^ 
to  distiuguiBh  right  and  wrong  actions,  or  whether  this  distil 
wholly  impressed  on  it  from  without,  by  help  of  the  experiences  c* 
punishment,  itc,   connected  with  the  discipline  of  early  life,    No*  ^ 
seems  obvious  that,  if  there  are  Mich  innate  dispositions,  intellectual  ^ 
moi-al,  they  ought  to  be  observable  in  a  germinal  form  in  the  first  sto^ 
of  Hfe.     And  since  we  can  only  be  certain  of  the  esdstence  of  any  inn*'* 
or  inherited  element  by  discovering  that  something  appears  in  the  cool* 
of  mental  development  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  individwTi 
own  previous  experi&nci&,  \Xi  tcA\o'w&  tWt  it  i^  of  the  utmost  cosaeqiMQ^ii 
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piiychologiat  to  note  and  record  the  firat  phases  of  mcntAl  history, 
e  an  example,  if  tlie  baby  Kuiilefl  in  i-csponse  to  a  sruil©  long  before 
bico  and  reflc!ctiou  can  hare  taught  it  the  practical  viilue  of  winning 
■Moiilee,  there  ia  clearly  an  argument  for  those  vs^ho  wouhl  say 
Hbe  bom  with  an  instinctive  gorm  of  sociality  and  sympathy. 
ftlie  psycliologiBt  is  an  evohttionist,  and  interested  iii  studyius^  the 
f  of  human  development  as  a  whole,  the  infant  will  attract  his 
i  in  another  way.  It  is  a  doctrine  of  bio  log)'  that  the  develop* 
of  the  individual  roughly  epit-omise^  that  of  the  race  ;  that  ia  to 
dibits  the  main  phases  of  thia  development  on  a  small  scale.  If 
^■o,  the  study  of  infant  life  may  be  well  fitted  to  suggest  by  what 
ff  intellectual  and  moral  progress  our  race  has  pnssed  into  its  pre- 
ftte.  The  attentive  eye  may  thoa  find  in  seemingly  meaningless 
tile  ways  hints  of  remote  habits  and  customs  of  the  human 

ice  having  thus  declared  the  infant  to  be  a  valuable  phenomenon 
''ation,  there  has  of  late  grown  up  among  the  class  of  scientific 
the  habit  of  noting  and  i-ecording  the  various  proceedings  of  the 
i  Men  who  previously  never  thought  of  meddling  with  theafifairM 
'  nursery  have  been  impelknl  to  make  jyenoJic  visits  thither  in  the 
lof  eliciting  important  psychological  facts.  The  tiny  occujmnt  of 
pdle  has  hail  to  befir  the  piercing  glance  of  the  scientific  eye*  Tho 
^logical  papa  has  acquired  a  new  proprietaiy  right  in  his  offspring  ; 
I  appropriated  it  as  a  biological  specimen.  This  new  zeal  for  psy- 
jical  knowle<]ge  has  taken  possession  of  a  number  of  my  acquaint- 
[  These  are  mostly  young  maiTied  men  to  whom  the  phenomenon 
(>jrhoo<l  ha.s  all  the  charm  of  newness,  and  who  import  a  youthful 
liiasm  into  their  scientific  pursuits.  Thrir  minds  are  very  much 
i  up  with  their  new  line  of  study.  If  you  hapi>en  to  call  on  one  of 
expecting  to  find  him  free  for  achat,  you  may,  to  your  amazementf 
him  occupied  in  the  nursery  with  trying  to  discover  the  preferences 
i  three-months'  fledgling  in  the  matter  of  colours,  or  watching  the 
Maion  which  is  first  made  on  the  infant  mind  by  the  image  of  its 

tin  the  glass.  And,  even  when  not  actually  employed  in  bis 
18,  it  will  he  found  that  his  mind  tends  to  revert  to  his  engrossing 
I;  and  so  all  your  attempts  to  engage  him  in  convernation  on 
m  of  ordinary  interest  are  apt  to  be  frustrated. 
WmQ  reeearches  have  been  carried  on  amid  vanous  difficulties.  On  tho 
W  the  infant  himaelf  there  is  often  a  provoking  want  of  respon- 
■88  to  the  observer's  wishes.  Instead  of  showing  himself  bright, 
B,  and  suggestive  at  the  moment  when  the  studious  parent  happens 
ifree  to  make  his  observatiouK,  the  youngster  i:^  Btupidand  dull,  or, 
ft  bUU,  in  a  state  of  violent  emotional  agitation.  Then  there  are 
tolties  on  the  part  of  the  self-constituted  guaiMlians  of  the  baby, 
(bother,  if  she  is  good-natiire«l  and  sensible,  smiles  at  the  now  interest 
k  her  lord  and  master  deigns  to  take  ia  hii  proget^y.    ^\i^  \&  ^^irf 
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well  satisfied  to  see  that  the  despised  baby  has  won  any  kind  of  notioB 
from  him,  and  enjoys  a  sense  of  triumph  in  watching  the  unwontBdooih 
cem  which  he  displays  for  its  well-being.  Yet  the  wife  may  easilj 
become  a  formidable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  researches.  Her  vay  of 
looking  at  babies  unfits  her  from  entering  very  cordially  into  the  mm- 
tific  vein.  She  rather  dislikes  their  being  made  the  objects  of  coU 
intellectual  scrutiny  and  unfeeling  psychological  analysis.  And  she  i  ^■ 
apt  to  make  a  determined  stand  when  the  rash  enthusiast  for  scienoepn- 
poses  to  introduce  the  experimental  method  as  superior  to  thatof  paani 
observation.  To  suggest  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  gnstatory  BBoi- 
bility  of  a  small  creature  aged  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  honTsis  likd|; 
to  prove  a  shock  even  to  the  more  strong-minded  class  of  mothers.  Aii 
when  it  is  proposed  to  exercise  the  youngster's  ocular  muscles  so  m  tD 
discover  how  soon  he  is  able  to  follow  a  moving  object,  the  proposer  ■ 
pretty  certain  to  hear  of  risks  of  a  life-long  squint,  and  so  on. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  as  is  not  unlikely,  the  mother  herself  ^  ■ 
time  infected  with  the  scientific  ardour  of  the  father,  she  may  pron 
rather  more  of  an  auxiliary  than  he  desires.  Her  maternal  instin* 
imj>el  her  to  i-egard  her  particular  infant  as  phenomenal  in  an  eitn* 
scientific  sense.  She  is  accordingly  on  the  look-out  for  remarkable i»'. 
fantile  feats,  and  is  disposed  to  ascribe  to  her  baby  a  pretematm^l  degwi 
of  intelligence.  Finding  that  her  husband  is  occupied  in  noting  tti 
various  steps  in  the  mental  development  of  the  child,  she  natrniBf 
brings  all  her  supposed  observations  to  him.  And  here  arises  a  difi- 
culty.  Trained  himself  in  habits  of  accurate  observation,  familiar  ^ 
the  common  practice  of  confusing  fact  and  inference,  a  practice  especullj 
common  in  the  region  of  psychological  observation,  he  is  compelled  to 
suspect  the  accuracy  of  these  recitals.  Yet  he  can  hardly,  in  this  cas^ 
tell  his  own  wife  that  she  is  an  inaccurate  observer,  for  to  do  so  would  1* 
not  only  to  injiu-o  her  feeling  of  self  respect,  but  violently  to  assault  b« 
most  tender  maternal  feelings.  1 

Again,  the  nurse  may  prove  even  a  more  invincible  obstacle  to  th* 
researches  than  the  mother.     Her  dominion  in  the  matter  of  babies  i» 
necessarily  large,  and  if  she  takes  exception  to  the  father's  line  of  w- 
search,  sho  may  succeed  in  efiectually  barricading  the  cradle  against  his 
scientific  approaches.    And  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  she  will  stronglj 
object  to  his  plans.     A  nurse  is  apt  to  be  deeply  imbued  with  the  cou^ 
viction  that  babies  are  women's  aflfair,  and  that  men  have  their  own 
business  to  attend  to  outside  the  nursery.    Thougli  she  expects  the  father 
to  notice  his  child  and  make  much  of  its  good  points,  for  such  praises  are 
always  felt  by  the  nurse,  in  a  vague,  imrcasoning  way,  to  reflect  glory 
on  herself,  sho  is  not  prepared  for  his  taking  any  serious  practical  inte- 
rest in  her  profe</e.     And  then  this  habit  of  psychological     inspectiwi 
goes   very   much   against   the  gi-ain   of  your   prejudiced,  old-feshioned 
nurse.     There  is  something  uncanny  in  all  this  trying  to  get  at  the 
mysteries   of  the  in£aii\.  mm^*,  \\.  V»>sa  \ikft  w3l  unhallowed  prying 
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things  which  are  above  hixnian  comprehension  and  ought  to  he 
pted  as  matters  of  faith.     Woe  to  the  scientific  father  if  he  peji-ae- 
6  in  liis  InqTiiries  in  the  face  of  such  opposition  as  this.    His  i*eputa- 
>ii  will  certainly  be  blasted  in  the  eyes  of  at  least  one  honest  creature. 
Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  these  many  difficnlti^,  the  work  of  aocu- 
ly  recording  the  psj'^chical  phe«nomena  of  infancy  has  ali-ei^dy  been 
ied  out  with  considerable  peraeverance  and  method.     An  English 
nftl  which  devotes  itself  to  the  iiiterests  of  mental  science  has  re- 
ly published  a  number  of  notes  made  by  industrious  fathers  on  the 
pB  of  their  infants,     A  distinguished  naturalist  set  the  example  by 
^^^mriously  methodical  i-ecord  of  the  early  mental  development  of 
PBls  sons.     And  in  France  and  in  Grermany  wo  Iiear  of  similar 
Itfl  of  this  spirit  of  inquiry  on  the  part  of  scientific  men  who  happen 
e  provided  with  the  necessary  objects  of  observation. 
[  have  just  been  fortunate  enough  to  come  into  possession  of  a  docu- 
,t  containing  the  rcsuUs  of  such  a  series  of  observations  made  by  a 
er  on  his  first  boy.     The  paper  cont^is  not  only  a  number  of  facts, 
some  curious  suggt^stiona  on  the  meaning  of  the  facts.     My 
may  be  interested  in  knowing  more  about  these  researches  on 
mind,  and  accordingly  I  shall  conclude  this  aceotmt  of  the 
t  relations  of  science  to  infancy  by  quoting  from  this  tlociiment  a 
and  suggestions  by  way  of  illustrating  tho  method  which  is 
by  this  class  of  paternal  psychologists, 
begin  my  sketch  of  the  early  hist<:)ry  of  this  boy  by  remarking 
rs  to  be  an  exemplaiy  infant — hesilthy,  good-naturetl,  and 
to  that  infantile  way  of  relieving  the  pressure  of  his  animal  spirits 
)l  is,  I  believe,  known  as  crowing*     Not  believing  in  the  classifica- 
of  tempemment  adopted  by  the  physiologists  of  a  past  age,  the 
r  forbears  describing  his  temperament.     Also,  not  lK*ing  a  phueno- 
^  he  has  omitted  to  tnke  elaborate  measurements  of  his  cranium, 
ay  lady  readers  I  may  add  that  he  seems,  at  least  by  his  father's 
nt,  to  be  a  good-sized,  chubby  little  fello\v,  fair  and  rosy  in  tint, 
bright  blue  eyee,  and  a  limited  crop  of  golden   hair  of  an  excep- 
illy  rich,  I  don't  know  how  many  camt  gold,  hue  ;  also,  htst  and  not 
that  he  boasts  of  the  name  of  Clifford.     The  early  pages  of  tho 
cd  do  not,  I  must  confess,  yield  any  very  striking  observations.    For 
Srst  few  days  Master  Clifford  appeal's  to  hove  been  ojntent  to  vege- 
like  other  babiee  of  a  similar  age.     Although  a  bonny  boy,  he  began 
the  usual  way — with  a  good  ciy  ;  though  we  now  know,  on  scien- 
Huthority,  that  this  being  a  purt^ly  rellcx  act  consequent  on  the  first 
of  the  air  on  the  organ  of  iiespimtioii,  has  not  tho  deep  signifi- 
which   certain   pessimistic    pliilnsophers   have  attributcil    to   it. 
would  probably  explain  in  a  pimilar  way  a  number  of  odd  facial 
Bdents  widch  this  baby  went  through  on  tho  second  day  of  his 

E,  and  which  were  highly  suggestive  of  a  cynical  contempt 
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Yctj  thou^lri  content  in  this  early  stage  to  do  little  but  perfom  tlr 
Tegeial  functions  of  life,  the  infant  comes  endowed  witli  n  Dcrv'iu 
system  and  organs  of  sense,  and  the*<e  are  Tciy  soon  hrouglit  uibi 
iictive  play.  According^  to  ibis  record,  the  sense  of  touch  is  the  tirt  ui 
manifest  itself.*  Even  when  only  two  bonis  old,  at  »  periwl  ft 
when  there  ia  certainly  no  sotmd  for  the  ear  and  poadbly  no  ligbtit 
the  eye,  CliiTord  immediately  clasped  the  parental  finger  irhidt  m 
brought  into  the  hollow  of  it*  tiny  hand.  And  this  seems  to  aa:rp  n ,( 
the  doctrine  laid  down  by  evolutioniste — a  doctrine  hinted  at  tv  An^ 
totle — that  the  special  senses,  sight,  hearing,  iJ^c.,  are  modifiailsoi*  jI 
touch,  and  evolved  by  fine  differentiations  of  the  tactual  smfow. 

The  march  of  infantile  intellect  during  the  gsecond,  third,  imd  ftjurti 
days  appears  in  the  ca^e  now  considered  to  have  been  exceediagly  npii 
On  the  second  day  thei'e  was  obaerved  by  Cliflbi-d's  ptipn  a  JlstiKi 
movement  of  the  head  in  response  to  sound.     On  this  ^%ibp  ilaTti^ 
pi-eviously  futile  attempts  to  bring  the  two  eyes  into  }i 
were  crowned   with  a  measure  of  success,  and  they   \^ 
converge  for  an  instant  on  the  father's  face,  if  held  invitingly  neaf 
the  fourth  day  the  command  of  the  eye  was  far  greater,  and  now  w  «■ 
possible  €o  notice  the  efiect  of  an  object  in  atti-actin^  the  organ  it 
particular  direction,  if  not  too  far  fixjni   that  of  the  point  pmiodjf   t 
looked  at,     Not  for  some  days,  later,  however,  could  one  see  aiiy  »J^ 
bility  of  following  a  moving  object  with  the  eye.     The  powers  clw^w 
meat  generally  miide  rapid  progretis  during  these  four  days,  siflcc  it 
rLM^oi'ded   that  on   the  fouHh  dny    Clifford,  baWng   claspe<l  his  f*i 
linger,  made  what  was  apiMtrently  an  abortive  etfort  to  carry  it  to 
mouth.     The  father  judiciouiily  abstains  fi-om  doing  more  than 
the  possibility  of  tliis  being  a  survival  of  a  deeply-organised 
instinct.     The  fact  thut  infanta  carry  everything  to  their  moutltf 
to  point  either  to  the  presence  of  J^ome  primitive  omnix^orous  instinCl* 
what  seem8  at  least  equally  reasonable,  to  the  fact  that  the  lips  sW 
pait  of  the  organ  of  touch,  and  indeed  among  the  most  highly  €J*io 
pai*t«  of  the  organ,  m  hich  may  have  been  used  in  conjunctiou  with 
handa  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  development  of  the  mce  much 
extensively  than  now. 

For  the  first  weeks  the  baby  lives  in  a  very  confined  world,   GIfl 
at  least,  was  snpi-emcly  iiidiSerent  to  the  existence  of  everythiag  1 
beyond  cei'tain  narrow  limits  of  .^pace.     Even  his  own  papa  appenrtd 
cease  to  exist  for  him  as  soon  as  he  moved  a  vai-d  or  two  away.    On* 
disposed  to  guess  that,  if  at  this  time  of  life  the  infant  were  capnUc 
forming  the  idea  of  an  external  world,  he  would  attribute  pereisteDce 
an  exceedingly  small  number  of  objects.     He  appears  to  lead  Mery  ia«< 
the  life  of  a  stationary  hydra,  which  knows  of  nothing  save  what 
dentally  comes  within  the  naiTOw  sweep  of  its  tentacles. 

*  Taste,  a»  invoWod  in  the  necQSBary  act  of  taking  noorislnneat,  tf  poUMj 
fiftt  hardly  differealmled  from  lonidu 
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tlie  sixth  wefk,  bowe-ver,  these  limits  are  broken  throtigh, 
opiDfnt  of  Hensibility  on  the  part  of  the  eye  and  the  enVj  aii<l 
[Towth  of  the  power  of  movement,  tenJ  greatly  to  expand  the  imi- 
i  for  our  little  sf>ect'»tor.  The  apiiearance  of  a  jiowpp  of  I'ecogDising 
lippction  of  sounds  and  moving  the  eyes  and  Ijead  in  conformity 
l^with  is  one  of  the  most  considerahlo  events  of  infancy,  worthy  to 
Imnkcd,  perhaps,  with  the  ncqiiiaition  of  the  power  of  walking.  For 
'  the  infant  mind  comes  to  learn  that  things  may  exist  when  not 
idly  seen,  and  arrives  at  aome  vague  idea  of  what  happens  when 
its  pass  for  a  time  outside  the  ninge  of  the  senses  altogether. 
Wliile  the  range  of  knowledge  of  external  things  is  thiia  widening, 
eptli  is  rapidly  increasing  too.  The  attainment  of  the  respectable 
PB  of  eight  weeks  by  Clifford  appears  to  mark  a  point  in  the  intimate 
irledge  of  things  within  the  sphere  of  his  observation.  The  senses 
I  now  brought  into  lively  action,  tho  intervals  between  the  exeiTise 
le  vegetal  ftmctions  sleeping  and  feeding  became  longer,  and  there 
:r  noticeable  progress  towards  the  calm  attitude  of  contemplation 
tfh  becomes  the  rational  auimaL  Clifford  now  attentiv^ely  i^garded 
only  any  foreign  oltject,  such  as  his  mamma's  diTss,  which  happened 
Be  within  sight,  but  also  the  visible  parts  of  bin  own  organism.  In 
Miinth  week  of  his  existence  he  was  tii-st  surprised  in  the  act  of  8ur- 
BQg  his  own  hands.  Why  he  should  at  this  particular  moment  have 
'Jb  up  to  the  existence  of  objects  which  had  all  along  laia  within  easy 
fti  of  the  eye,  is  a  question  which  has  evidently  greatly  exercised  the 
ler'g  ingenuity.  He  hints,  but  plainly  in  a  half-heaiied,  sceptical 
Tf  at  a  possible  tlim  recognition  by  the  little  contemplator  of  the  fact 
I  these  objects  l>elong  to  himself,  forming,  indeed,  the  outlying  |K)r- 
iof  the  Ego,  He  also  asks  whether  the  child,  through  a  development 
sense  of  beauty,  mny  have  suddenly  recognised  something  of  that 
iiiite  modelling  of  his  tiny  members  on  which  his  fond  mother  is 
to  enlarge.     But  here  the  observer  appears  to  be  indulging  in  an 

itific  vein  of  levity, 
sychologists  ai-e  now  agreed  that  our  knowledge  of  the  properties  of 
rial  objects  is  largely  obtained  by  means  of  touch  and  movement, 
is  bom©  out  by  the  observations  made  on  Clifford  at  this  period  of 
istence.  While  viewing  things  alx>ut  him  he  actively  manipu- 
t^em.  The  organs  of  sight  and  touch  worked  indeed  in  the  closest 
tion.  Thus  oui"  little  visitor  was  no  mere  paju^ive  si)ectiitor  uf  his 
habitat;  he  actively  took  possession  of  his  suiTouudings  :  like  the 
general,  he  at  once  saw  and  conquered.  From  the  eighth  to  the 
eeks  his  manual  pei-formances  gieatly  improved  in  tjuality,  and 
wer  of  combimng,  or,  as  the  psychologists  now  say,  co-ordinating 
ons  made  on  the  eye  with  movements  of  the  arms,  was  rapidly 
loped.  "When,"  writes  the  father,  "Clifford  was  76  days  old, 
t  saw  distinctly  the  putting  fmth  of  tho  hand  with  the  defim'te 
of  reaching  an  olijcct.     Previously  U)  this  1  had  watch^  Vi> 
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carefully  to  see  how  far  he  conld  dii-eet  the  hand  to  no  object  beldiwr 
him.  I  hiid  tried  him  with  a  variety  of  attractive  objectt,  stichaiinf 
hand,  scraps  of  coloured  paper,  and  so  on.  These  ho  regarded  ^q;  tt- 
tontively,  and  this  habit  of  attention  had  manifestly  grown  of  kk ' 
Among  the  objects  wliich  attracted  him  was  his  mamma's  dress,  vhii 
had  a  dark  ground  with  a  small  white  flower  pattern.  On  tlkw  mesaas* 
able  day  Clifford's  hand  came  by  accident  in  contact  with  one  of  tii 
folds  of  his  dress  lying  over  the  breast.  Immediately,  it  seemed  b 
strike  him  for  the  first  time  that  he  conld  reacli  an  object,  autl  for  i 
dosffin  times  or  moi-e  he  repeated  the  movement  of  stretcijing  out  liii 
hand,  clutching  the  fold,  and  giving  it  a  good  pnll,  very  much  to  his  on 
satififaction." 

While  on  this  subject  of  manual  explomtion,  I  had  bett^  pefiupj 
say  a  woi-d  or  twoab<jut  the  later  developments  of  the  power  of 
the  hands.     Cliflbi-d  was  133  days  or  19  weeks  old  when  Le 
the  fkower  of  carrying  an  object  (a  biscidt)  to  his  moutli.    It 
added  that  the  father  had  been  somewhat  restricted  in  this  exj 
by  the  authorised  gutirdifins  of  the  infant.    A  thing  which  was  notic 
in  this  feat  was  the  rapid  increase  in  the  precision  of  the  move 
The  aiming,  fi-om  being  awkward,  soon  became  exact.     What 
more  noticeable  was  that  when  the  biscuit  was  afterwards  held  a 
fiu'ther  away,  the  boy  distinctly  leaned  forward  so  as  to  reach  it  vilkl 
month.     This  was  the  firet  time  he  had  been  noticed  to  bend  his 
forward,  though  he  had  often  been  invited  to  do  so  by  the  father's 
ing  out  his  ni'mt*  to  take  him,  and  so  on.     The  movement  lookfti 
fectly  instinctive,  and  fjuito  ni38uggestc<i  by  accidentAl  experienOKl 
as  that  by  which  the  movement  of  stretching  out  the  arm 
covered. 

The  cubnioation  of  this  power  of  reaching  visible  objects  was  not 
when  he  was  just  t^ix  months  old.     The  father  then  held  an  object 
inches  beyond  the   reach  of  his  arm;  the  astute  little  fellow  mnde 
movement.     But  aa  soon   as  the  object  was  brought  just  withia 
sweep  of  his  arm,  he  sti'etched  forth  his  hand  to  seize  it.     The 
ment  was  repeated  and  varied,  new  and  unfamiliar  objects  Wing 
and  80  on,  and  always  with  the  s«me  result.     01iJJbi\l  had  now 
to  interpret  what  Bi-shop  Berkeley  calls  "visual  language*' so  ferai 
recognise  what  amount  of  convergence  of  the  two  eyes  an.'rwered  to 
Ultima  Thnle  of  his  tangible  woi'ld. 

Let  us  now  go  back  to  the  eighth  and  following  weeks.     The 
ing  habit  of  looking  at,  reaching,  and  manually  investigating 
soon  learls  to  the  accumulation  of  a  store  of  materials  for  the  ooi 
tion  of  those  complex  mental  actions  which  we  call  perceptions, 
often-repeated   impressions,  more   and   more  clearly  distingoished 
classified,   become  tho  basis  of  definite  a^cts  of  recognition.     The 
object  that  is  clearly  recogmscd  by  a  conscious  attention  is  the 
the  mother,     In  the  case  of  Clifford,  the  father's  face  was  ai 
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abotit  the  eighth  wf^ok — at  least,  tho  youngster  fii'st  gi^^eted 
it  with  ii  smile  about  this  time — au  event,  I  need  hardly  say, 
ia  recorded  in  very  large  and  easily  legible  handwriting.  The 
noe  gives  rise  to  a  number  of  odd  reflections  in  the  ptirental  mind, 
lief  in  the  necessary  co- operation  of  sight  and  touch  In  the  early 
ledge  of  mateiial  objects  leads  him  to  observe  that  CHflbrd^s  manual 
ence  of  his  fiioe,  and  more  particularly  of  the  bearded  chin,  has 
extensive,  an  e«i>erience  which,  he  adds,  has  left  its  recollection  in 
mind,  too,  in  tho  sbape  of  a  cei-tain  soreness.  He  then  goes  on 
der  the  moaning  of  the  smile.  '*  I  cannot,"  ho  writes,  "  be  of  any 
Itrost  to  him  as  a  psychological  student  of  bis  ways.  No,  it  must  be 
w  light  of  a  bearded  playtliing  that  he  regards  my  face."  Further 
tion  hears  out  this  argument  by  going  to  show  that  this  recog- 
^  is  not  individual  but  specific  r  that  it  is  simply  a  recognition  of 
of  a  class  of  bearded  people ;  for  when  a  peri'ect  .stranger  also  en- 
with  the  entertaining  appendage  presents  himself,  Clifford  wounds 
ftther's  heart  by  smiling  at  hira  in  exactly  the  same  way.  Here  the 
f  goes  off  into  some  abstrnso  specnlations  about  tho  first  mental 
being  what  Mr.  Galton  calls  generic  images — speculations  into 
we  need  not  follow  the  writer, 
rhere  is  a  yet  higher  intellectual  power  displayed  about  tho  same 
in  the  germ  of  distinct  anticipation.  The  moment  when  the  baby 
first  passes  from  the  sight  of  his  bottle  to  the  imagination  of  the 
e  of  prehension  and  deglutition^a  moment  which  appears  to  have 
refeched  by  CHfford  in  his  tenth  week — ^marks  an  epoch  in  his  ©xist- 
It  is  plain  that  he  can  now  not  only  perceive  what  is  actually 
t  to  his  senses,  but  shape  i^presentjxtive  images  of  what  is  absent, 
is  the  moment  at  which,  to  quote  from  the  ptirent's  somewhat  high- 

Em  observations  on  this  event,  "  mind  rises  alxive  the  limitiitions  of 
actual,  and  begins  to  shape  for  itseif  an  idciil  world  of  possibilities." 
The  above  may  perhaps  serve  as  a  sample  of  the  observations  made 
ibe  intellectual  development  of  this  privileged  child.  I  will  now 
I  on  to  quote  a  remark  or  two  on  his  emotional  development.  I  may 
Id  that  the  record  of  this  phase  of  Clifford't^  early  mental  life  is  cer- 
inly  the  most  curious  pai't  of  tho  document,  containing  many  odd 
aculations  on  the  coiu-se  of  primitive  human  history. 

The  father  remarks  Yery  early  in  the  diaiy  that  the  expression  of 
in  or  difttrens  in  general  appe^irs  plainly  to  precede  that  of  pleosui^. 
ying,  of  the  conscious  or  rea.lly  miserable  sort,  takes  place  long  before 
jltng  or  even  cooing.  This,  remarks  our  observer,  probably  points  to 
ft&ci  that  in  the  history  of  the  race  the  need  of  making  known  pains 
i  wants  was  the  more  urgent,  and  so  was  the  one  to  be  first  satisfied. 
ming  now  to  the  particular  feelings  wliich  have  t^J  do  ivith  others,  it 
noteworthy  that  the  earliest  feeling  to  manifest  itself  is  that  of  an- 
K>dism  or  anger.  At  least,  remarks  the  father,  this  was  true  in  the 
le  of  Clifford's  sister,  who,  when  bidden  at  the  outset  of  Ufa  to  da  Vi«c 
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duty  in  accepting  tbo  nutriment  provided  hy    niilutv,  showed  iJltbi 
sigQs  of  passionate  wrath.     The  fii-st  traceable  germ  of  sympathy 
fellow-feeling  which  binds  men  together — appeared  in  Clifford's 
the  eighth  week  in  the  shape  of  resiponjsive  cooing  sovmds  vben 
and  comforted  by  the  \isual  vocal  nppliimcee.     The  chronicler 
on  the  fact  of  the  much  later  appearance  of  scolding  noises, and  frcm 
pasaes  to  s|>eciilationf^as  to  the  period  in  human  history  when  men 
to  exercise  power  and  ooerdon  over  one  another.     There  ii,  I  may  ^K 
a  touch  of  Kousseau-like  sentiment  in  these  remarks. 

As  to  the  emotions  excited  by  physical  ohjects,  it  iji  an  exceei 
difficult  thing,  in  the  case  referred  to,  to  determine  their  precise 
The  feeling  of  wonder  at  what  was  new  in  the  environment  was  a 
of  common  everyday  obsei-vation.     Among  the  objects  which  fij*t 
cited  a  special  interest  and  a  prolonged  eflfort  of  attention  were  pittirr^ 
of  very  unequal  degrees  of  artistic  value.     Clifford  got  into  the  vny 
tjiking  Rpx'iol  note  of  one  or  two  bits  of  gaudy  colouring  when  odI*  hu 
weeks  old.     In  these  it  seemed  to  be  partly  the  brightness  of  cole 
in  the  painting  or  frame,  partly  the  reflections  of  objects  in  the 
covering  which  attracted  him.    Other  things  which  npjieared  to  give 
repeated  and  endless  enjoyment  of  a  quiet  sort  were  the  play  of 
on  the  wall  of  his  room,  the  reflection  of  thcfihootiug  lire-flame  genl 
by  the  glass  covering  the  pictures,  the  swaying  of  trees,  and  so  on. 
TOon  got  to  know  the  locality  of  some  of  his  favourite  works  of  art^  wdUj 
look  out  expectantly,  when  taken  into  the  right  room,  for  his  daily  slw*. 

Much  of  tliifi  attention  wa.s  evidently  pleasimtble  :  the  bright  li:i.- 
and  the  movemynt  stimulated  the  git)wing  sense,  and  gave  the  first  an^i 
enjoyment  of  beauty.  The  effect  of  the  piano,  which,  though  it 
him  cry  thf!  fii'st  time  he  heard  it,  afterwards  quieted  and  delighted 
goes  to  prove  the  existence  of  such  a  rudimentary  lesthetic  sense.  ^^ 
this  feeling  of  wonder  was  not  always  pleasurable,  Kovelty  hasit^liJ"^ 
of  agreeableness  for  the  baby  as  for  the  adult  mind,  and  too  sudden 
change  in  familiar  surroundings  is  apt  to  be  disconcerting  and  even  !► 
tressing;  Thus,  when  just  twelve  weeks  old,  CUflbrd  was  (jiuto  u 
his  mother  donning  a  rod  jitcket  in  place  of  the  usuiil  tiowerspi 
di"t*4H.  He  was  just  proceeding  to  take  his  breakfast  when  he 
the  change,  at  the  discovery  of  which  all  thoughts  of  feasting  d 
him,  his  lips  quivered,  and  he  only  became  renssuted  of  bis  whercabou' 
after  taking  a  good  look  at  his  motlior's  face. 

Even  when  the  new  object  is  not  thus  a  rupture  of  the  fainiliiir,i 
strangeness  may  rdTect  the  infantile  mind  sadly.     Clifford  was  ofteo 
marked  by  hia  father  drawing  a  deep  sigb  after  a  prolonged 
of  .something  jmrticulaily  mysterious,  as  the  face  of  a  clock,  or  the  pl»| 
of  the  reflecti^jn  of  the  iire-lhime.     Wonder  has  its  two  bifurcating  lj 
of  development :  it  may  pass  into  glad  excitement,  into  an  impnbe< 
joyous  worship,  showing  itself  in  smiles  and  cooings,  or  into  opp 
awe  or  fear.     In  Cliflibrd'a  case  it  was  noticeable  that  the  same  oi 
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1  prodyoe  now  the  one,  now  the  other  effect,  according  to  his  oon- 

ot  only  so — and  here,  says  our  chronicler,  wo  come  to  the  interesting 
veiy  few  WRoks  would  make  all  the  diflerence  in  the  effect  of 
objects.  For  example^  a  not  ver^*  alarming  doll  lielonging  to 
's  sister,  after  having  been  a  pleasant  object  of  regard,  suddenly 
red  for  him,  when  he  was  near!y  five  months  old,  a  repnisive  as- 
Instead  of  talking  to  it  and  making  a  sort  uf  amiable  deity  of  it 
retofore,  ho  now  Bhiieked  when  it  was  bixriight  near.  And  there 
to  have  been  nothing  in  his  individual  experience  which  could 
Dt  for  this  sudden  accession  of  fear.  And,  Bimilarly,  strangei-s  who, 
h&ve  observed,  once  were  impartially'  greeted  with  a  hospitable 
,  began  about  tho  same  time  (in  his  sixth  month)  to  appear  in  a 
disagreejible  light. 

Iiefie  observations  led  Cliffurd's  father  to  long  speculations  as  to  the 
itance  of  ceiiain  feelings.     Thus  he  hiots  that  tho  special  interest 
by  his  child  in  reflections  may  l>e  a  survival  of  the  primitive  feel- 
«pecting  the  second  solves  or  ghosts^of  things  which  antliropologists, 
•.  E.  B.  Tylor  and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  t«ll  us  was  first  develop^ 
nnection  with  the  phenomena  of  reflected  images,  shadows,   &c, 
he  evidently  feels  a  difficulty  here,  since  Cliffurd  somewhat  provok- 
remains  supremely  indiffemnt  to  his  own  reflection  in  the  glass, 
on  to  ask  whether  the  fear  calletl  forth  by  the  doll  and  the  face 
rangers  at  a  certain  stage  of  the  child's  development,  is  not  clearly 
to  np.  instinct  now  fixed  in  tho  raco  by  the   countless  experiences 
tt-il  in  its  early,  pre-social,  Ishmaelitit-  condition. 
Imong  other  feelings  displayed  by  the  young  Clifford  was  that  of 
isement  at  what  is  grotesque  and  comicah     AVhen  only  four  or  five 
ths  old  he  wa.s  accustomed  to  watch  the  antics  of  hia  sister,  an  elfii;h 
Ig  given  to  flying  about  the  room,  screaming,  and  other  disorderly 
Wedings,  with  all  tho  signs  of  a  sense  of  the  comicality  of  the  spec- 
.    80  far  as  the  father  could  judge,  this  sister  served  as  a  kind  of 
P  to  the  baby  monarch,     Hg  wonld  take  just  that  distant,  good- 
red  interest  in  her  foolinga  that  Hhake,«peare's  sovereigns  took  in  the 
itHc  unpredictable  ways  of  their  jestera. 
I  will  not  inin  the  risk  of  wearying  the  reader  by  following  tho  diary 
the  record  of  the  early  stages  of  the  development  of  will.     This  is 
rich  and  full  than  the  other  parts.     After  all,  the  "will"  in  this 
ly  irtage  of  existpuce  seems  to  he  nothing  but  a  sort  of  occult  ineta- 
tocal  "  will  to  live"  iibout  which  wo  have  recently  heard  so  much. 
it  we  mean  by  an  oi'derly  will  is  developed  out  of  a  number  of  in- 
<-tive  impulses  aided  by  recollection  and  intelligence.     These  iastinc- 
'  iiapuls&s  como  into  play  in  the  fii-st  months  of  biibyhood,  and  tho 
fonicle  of  Clifford's  achievements  contains  some  curious  facts  on  this 
wi    To  select  but  one,  the  observant  father  calls  attention  to  tho  facti 
it,  while  the  impulse  to  seize  objects  manifested  \tae\f>«aNiT^Wa«i" 
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when  he  was  eleven  weeks  old,  the  impulse  to  relinquish  showed  itnK 
considerably  later.  Thus,  after  he  had  first  succeeded  in  carrying  tli 
nipple  of  lus  bottle  to  his  mouth,  Ids  action  failed  of  its  object  throng 
the  want  of  an  impulse  on  the  part  of  the  hand  to  relax  the  grasp.  Aii 
the  first  deliberate  act  of  throwing  away  an  object  of  which  he  y 
become  tired  did  not  occur  till  some  months  later.  This  fiict  leads 
chronicler  to  go  off  into  a  somewhat  cynical  vein  of  reflectioD  on  t^ 
grasping  propensities  of  the  race. 

I  will  conclude  this  fragmentary  sketch  of  Clifford's  early 
development  by  remarking  that  when  twenty-seven  weeks  old  he  heffk 
to  articulate  sounds  quite  spontaneously.     Up  to  this  time  he  had  Up:: 
some  understanding  of  sounds,  for  he  wotdd  turn  to  the  well-known  litb* 
graph  recently  given  us  by  the  enterprising  publishers  of  the  Gnjiki 
when  the  words  "  cheny  ripe  "  were  spoken.     But  his  own  powere  i 
vocal  execution  were  of  the  scantiest     His  vocabulary  may  be  said 
have  been  confined  to  vowel  sounds  ranging  from  the  broad  a  to  a 
Oio,  that  is  to  say  d-oo.     But  now  he  suddenly  bethought  himself 
extend  his  range  of  articulation,  and  within  twenty-four  hours  lit  on 
important  additions  "  da  1  da  ! "  and  "  ba  1  ba ! "    Here,  then,  we 
take  our  leave  of  him,  fairly  on  his  way  to  become  a  rational 
distinguished  from  all  inferior  creatnres  by  the  possession  of  a  systai 
signs  or  a  language. 

I  leave  this  transcript  from  the  diary  of  a  psychological  oheervffti 
produce  its  own  proper  effect  on  the  minds  of  my  readers.  Theyuf 
not,  perhaps,  altogether  share  in  the  worthy  parent's  estimate  of  ^ 
importance  of  these  researches.  Some  of  them,  pai-ticularly  among  tb 
mothers,  who  have  had  their  own  field  of  inspection,  may  be  disposed  ti 
regard  certain  of  his  observations  as  trite  and  commonplace.  Otha^ 
again,  of  the  cynical  bachelor  class,  may  think  that  they  discover  not 
and  again  traces  of  weak  paternal  sentiment,  mingling  with  and  adults 
rating  the  pure  ore  of  scientific  curiosity.  And,  finally,  sober  peopk 
may  find  some  of  the  social  speculations  put  forward  in  the  record  6^ 
fetched  if  not  absurd.  However  this  may  be,  I  feel  I  have  done  my  tiA 
in  letting  them  know  sometliing  of  the  nature  of  the  new  fashion  in  the 
domain  of  psychological  inquiry.  Whatever  the  scientific  worth  of  tbe 
I'asults  so  far  obtained,  nobody  but  a  c\Tiical  contemner  of  all  humtf 
tenderness  will  doubt  the  ethical  impoi-tance  of  an  occupation  which  is 
so  weW  fitted  to  soften  the  sex  which  nature  has  not  taken  the  saffi* 
pains  to  mollify  that  we  have  seen  her  take  in  the  case  of  the  other  half 
of  our  race. 

J.  S. 
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I. 

YOU  can  bo  chosen  as  a  missionary  you  must  pass  through  an 
which  will  try  whether  you  have  every  sort  of  courage — the  physi- 
md  the  moial.'* 

?be8e  were  the  wordi^  which  the  General  of  the  Franciscans  had 
to  the  young  French  monk,  Brother  Euphrasius,  when  the  latter 
ppliecl  to  he  sent  as  a  missionary  to  China ;  and  as  the  two  were 
in  the  confessional,  the  good  but  ahrewd  old  man  added  gently :  **I 
watched  you,  Euphntaius,  and  love  you  as  a  Bon ;  that  is  why  I 
{d  like  you  to  know  yourself.  You  are  not  an  ordinary  monk,  for  you 
k soldier,  and  I  believe  a  brave  one,  before  joining  us;  but  it  waa 
disappointment  which  drove  you  into  the  Church,  and  that  was 
668.  A  man  of  true  moral  courage  would  have  remained  in  the 
to  bear  bia  misery  and  do  his  duty  in  that  state  of  life  which  he 
^opted.  You  w^onld  have  served  Christ  as  TiVell  in  the  aimp  as  in 
ioister.  Have  you  thought  of  this  1  Have  you  ever  asked  yoiir- 
rhether  it  wa^  not  your  wounded  vanity,  and,  in  part,  a  spirit  of 
ictivenesa  that  sent  you  amongst  ua  1 " 

'  It  may  be,"  answered  Euphrasius  after  a  pause.  He  was  kneeling 
his  arms  crossed  and  his  head  bent  in  an  attitude  of  the  lowliest 
amission.  **  Father,"  ho  continued,  making  his  full  confession  in  a 
"  I  cannot  drive  her  out  of  my  mind — I  cannot," 
That's  it,"  said  the  old  man  in  a  still  gentler  tone  than  before, 
you  have  been  guide<^l  in  almost  all  that  you  have  done  and  now 
to  do  by  the  desire  of  being  revenged  on  her.  You  could  not 
to  live  in  the  world  and  see  her  happy  with  another  man.  You 
to  yourself  :  '  I  will  plant  a  thorn  in  her  breast ;  I  will  show  her 
*'ahe  has  wrecked  my  life.'  Perhaps  you  are  aspiring  to  the  martyr's 
►'wn,  in  order  that  hearing  how  you  died  she  may  give  back  to  you 
^Q  of  the  love  which  now  ought  to  belong  wholly  to  her  husband." 
**  God  forgive  me  :  it  is  all  time,"  murmured  the  young  monk  in 
^t  contrition,  as  be  trembled  in  every  limb. 

"  Well,  pray  God  to  move  you  with  a  purer  spirit,"  said  the  Father, 
b  is  but  two  years  Hinco  you  became  a  pria^t,  and  one  only  since  you 
led  our  brothoi-hood,  and  yet  already  tho  monotony  of  cloister  life  is 
inmng  to  pail  u|K>n  you.  The  adventurousness  and  perils  of  a  mis- 
lary's  life  tempt  your  mind  ;  you  cannot  bear  to  end  youi'  days  in 
Ciirity,  praying  for  yourself  and  for  her  whom  you  have  lost.  Yet 
i>ll©ct^  my  son,  that  your  !ove  as  it  hmrm  now  in  yo\ir  bTeaa\.  \a  «iL^«J?i\^ 
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ain.     If  you  could  bear  to  become  contemptible  in  tlie  ^y^of  t! 
BO  that  she  might  never  repent  having  chosen  your  rival,  if  i 
do  some  thing  to  give  her  full  peace  at  the  cost  of  your  own  pride,  U«|. 
yonr  love  would  be  good  indeed,  and  sweet  in  God'a&igbt^  sweet  in  Wi^ 
too,  when  she  came  to  know  of  it  by-and-by  in  HeaTon." 

**  I   will  pray   for    strength,   Father,"   faltered  Euphruias  ikai 
inaudibly.     Then  lie  remained  on  his  ktiees  for  Bome  niinutips  longer, 
having  reoeiTed  absolution  for  the  Bins  he  bad  confessed,  he  ttnm 
walked  off  slowly  to  hh  cell. 

The  Father  watched  him  with   c  sympathising  glance  as  be 
He  had   no   real   intention  of  baulking  the  young  monks  as\i 
towards  the  life  of  a  missionary,  and  the  searching  trial  to  which 
juL&t  put  his  conscience  was  only  the  beginning  of  that  probation 
all  must  submit  who  want  to  go  forth  into  heathen  countries  m  i 
As  there  are  many  forms  of  human  weakness,  so  ihi*  metho^Isofpi 
must  be  many  and  divers.     Some  have  to  be  tested  in  the  self- 
creature  comfort8^  some  in   endurance  and    temper,  some  in  pb] 
bi-avery.     On  these  points  there  seemed  to  be  not  much  need  for 
Brother  Euphrasius,  who  was  abstemious  as  an  anchorite,  strong  in 
and  impervious  to  heat  or  cold;  mild  in  temper;  anda^  regards 
a  soldier  who  had  been  decorated  for  valour  on  the  battle-field, 
Oardoroy,  as  his  name  was  in  the  world,  had  been  on©  of  tlie  most 
ing  offieers  in  the  French  anny.     He  had  won  his  captain's  epadtll 
the  Crimea ;  but  then  ooming  home,  he  had  learned  that  the  girl  to 
he  had  pUghted  his  love  had,  dui-ing  his  absence^  become 
another  man.     The  blow  had  well  nigh  driven  him  mad.    Ansiele 
Montcroix,  the  young  ludy  in  question,  was  of  high  birth,  beautiful,  £»• 
cinating,  and  gifted  in  many  ways.     Heni-i  would  have  staked  bis  life 
her  constancy  ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  her  plighted  ti-oth,  and  even  asb* 
risking  his  life  in  war,  winning  laurels  which  were  only  precious  to 
because  he  hofTed  to  lay  them  at  her  feet,  even  then  she  was  untrue 
!iim  and  gave  her  hand  ta  a  man  of  no  great  merit,  all  for  money  ! 

The  contempt  he  felt  for  the  girl  who  had  l>etrAyed  him  did  not 
to  cure   Henri  of  his  love.     Angelo   appeared  to   be   indifferent  to 
reproaches.     At  the  one  interview  which  they  had  after  his  return  «1j< 
offered  no  excuses  for  her  conduct ;  she  told  him  that  her  love  for  bim 
was  dead,  and  she  bowed  her  head  to  hk  soom ;  but  this  did  not  wi|* 
out  her  image  fi-om  his  hea,rt.     He  lost  all  pleasure  in  his  career  and  left 
the  service,  to  go  and  wander  in  an  aimless  way  over  the  world.  Whil^ 
on  his  travels  he  road  in  the  papei*^  of  Angela's  mariiage  to  her  oe* 
lover,  the  Buroii  de  Rosenheim,  a  bankei'  nejirly  twenty  years  older  lh»5 
herself,  and  soon  afterwards  he  learned  that  she  was  becoming  oneof  tb^ 
gayest  leaders  of  fafhion  in  Paris,     Thereupon  he  returned  to  Fr»Q09« 
capitalised  his  fortune,  and  entered  a   seminary  to  study  for  prieft'0 
orders.     AngMe  had  been  callous  to  the  lustre  of  his  military  gloir,  1» 
would  now  ahamvj  Uet  \i^  \m  ttxiAwwimX^Qu  ol  tiNX  >«<3t\!i!L^  tldng^  and  l« 
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to  her  in  the  enforced  celibacy  of  priesthooiL  Such  were  the 
I  tippennost  in  hia  mind  when  be  prepared  for  ordination  ;  such 
I  thoughta  which  utill  inspired  him  when,  a  year  after  taking 
full  orders,  he  gave  up  all  he  possessed  to  the  Franciscan  order 
imed  the  brown  cowl  and  sandals.  Tridy,  hy  that  time  tbero 
more  in  him  of  rancour,  as  men  usually  nndersttmd  nincoiir. 
ed  morning  and  night  that  Angile  might  be  happy,  but  the 
of  his  order  had  rightly  divined  that  his  wound  w[is  not  healed, 
r  the  sentiments  he  cherished  towaitls  bis  faithless  love,  genei'ous 
might  seem  to  men,  would  to  the  scrutinLsing  eye  of  God  appear 
Fenees,  and  petty  vindictiveness,  too.  It  is  not  enough  that  we 
pardon  those  who  wrong  us ;  we  must  so  pardon  as  to  make  the 
,es8  easy  and  comforting  to  receive, 
ther  EuphraaiuB  nnderstood  this  after  the  fatherly  chidiughe  had 

from  his  ^ufKjrior ;  but  he  could  not  cease  to  love,  and  so  long 
ore  retained  any  eai*thly  element  it  must  remain  mixed  with 
resentmenta.  You  had  only  to  look  at  the  young  friar  to  guess 
ch  he  must  ha%-o  suffered  from  a  love  wo  mid.  He  had  largo, 
eyes  of  wondrous  softness.  There  was  a  feminine  delicacy  in  his 
J  in  the  gentleness  of  his  voice,  in  the  quiet  poHsh  of  his  manners  ; 
|i|istes  from  childhood  up  had  always  been  those  of  a  scholar  and 
an.  He  had  never  been  a  ferocious  soldier.  Foi-emost  in  the 
J  had  also  btwn  foremost  after  battles  in  rendering  kind  offices  to 
|uercd-  Foes  and  friends  spoke  well  of  him  ;  and  those  who 
im  best  confirmed  by  their  praises  the  intuitive  appreciation  of 
ho  liked  him  at  first  sight. 

Euphrasius  wng  weak — how  weak  only  he  himself  knew  as 
fter  night,  in  hia  lonely  cell,  he  tried  to  banish  the  thought  of 
from  his  mind  and  could  not.  There  were  moments  when  the 
d  of  flowers  she  had  worn  camo  back  to  Jiim  with  a  sense  of  volup- 
SBS.  He  sometimes  started  out  of  sleep  breathing  her  name  and 
tg  he  was  walking  with  her ;  and  there  were  other  gloomy  timts 
n  hi?  disturbed  slumbers,  she  appeared  to  him  with  a  tearful  face 
ttds  clasped  as  if  she  were  in  soitow  and  wanted  Ids  help.  Of 
he  knew  nothing  of  what  AngMe  was  doing.  She  had  been 
i  some  years  now,  nnd  in  the  secluded  Norman  monastery  where 
ied  no  news  of  the  outer  world  ever  penetmttHl,  Euphrasius 
lis  days  in  prayer  and  study.  He  wa»  jxirmitted  to  learn  the 
a  language,  and  diligently  did  no,  but  without  knowing  whether 
iHcation  to  bo  enrolled  as  a  mi^isicuiai'y  would  ever  be  granted, 
.ther  Huperior  purposely  kept  him  in  ignorance  on  this  point.  A 
jrear  prussed  and  Euphrasius  did  not  agnin  prefer  his  request,  nor 
I  Fatlier  Superior  himself  allude  to  it.  But  the  young  friar  was 
ig  patience  at  a  good  school,  aod  gi-aduidly,  as  he  devoted  himself  t<> 
iks,  his  mind  grew  calmer  and  his  spirit  was  soothed.  He  beg,au  to 
iition  in  a  dearer  light,  and,  understanding  tWt  iVva  eax^Jt^^ 
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life  is  a  short  one,  to  feci  that  the  other  and  better  life  bcyc 
worth  striving  for  at  any  cost. 

About  eighteen  months  after  Euphratdus  had  confessed  himself  iol 
Superior  as  above   recorded,   the   Father   entered  his  cjel!  one  day 
abi-uptly  said,  "  Euphi-asiu^,  ai'e  you  still  in  the  same  mind  about  gQQgj 
to  Chinn  1 " 

**  Yes,  Father,"  was  all   the  young  friar  could  say,  but  he  imi\ 
crimson, 

**  Then  you  shall  go  and  spend  a  few  months  at  the  Foreign  Mi«i 
College  in  Paris,  whei-eyou  will  b©  instructed  in  your  dutiesi   Be* 
servant  of  the  Church,  my  son." 

"  I  will  ti7,  Fathei-." 

"  I  would  not  make  you  vain,  Euphraaius,"  continued  theoldinin,! 
inga  kind  hand  on  the  young  man's  shonlder,  "  but  remember  th»t; 
ai-e  one  of  those  to  whom  much  has  been  given  and  of  whom  much  irifll 
required ;  the  trials  that  will  be  sent  to  test  the  fortitude  of  other 
sionariea  may  seem  no  trials  at  all  to  you ;  but  you  wOl  have  yourt 
tations  too.     God  tries  each  according  to  his  strength,  but  not 
strength,  reoollect  that," 

"  Father,  if  I  am  to  die  in  my  work,  let  your  blessing  be  with 
said  Euphrufiius  as  he  knelt  down. 

"  I  do  not  think  you  will  die,  my  son,"  said  the  Superior  whenlwl 
given  his  blessing  :  "  pi'csumptious  as  it  may  seem  that  I  should 
predict  the  ways  of  the  Almighty,  I  yet  do  not  believe  that  He  wiDi 
from  you  a  life  for  which  you  appear  to  care  little.  I  have  a 
ment  that  I  bhall  see  you  ugain." 

"  May  you  be  satisfied  with  my  work  when  I  next  meet  you, 

**  I  believe  I  shall  be,  Euphrasius,"  said  the  old  man  ;  "  I 
grudge  you  the  confidence  you  deserve.     I  look  upon  you  as  one  of 
elect  upon  whom  God  has  set  his  seal  for  the  most  difficult  of  lat 
that  are  to  be  performed  here  below.     Go,  striving  to  be  wortliy  d  y 
election,  and  come  back  to  me  with  peace  in  your  heart  i  " 

Bixjther  Euphrasius  had  certainly  peace  in  his  heart  at  that  moi 
as  he  listened  to  the  exhortation  of  a  man  whom  he  revered ;  and 
went  to  Paris  that  day  with  a  thankful  mind. 


While  Euphrasius  was  preparing  himself  for  the  career  of  a  miasit 
Angele  de  Rosenheim   was  loading  a  by  no  meAns  happy  life  in  P« 
little  aa  the  desolate  monk  suspected  it,  she  loved  him  as  deeply  aai 
did  her ;  and  she  had  suffered  as  much  fis  he  from  this  love,  though 
pangs  were  of  another  kind.     In  her  case  there  was  remorse  anil  the 
bitter  humiliation  of  feeling  that  she  was  despised  for  her  mercenanfle* 
Poor  girl,  ©he  had  never  given  a  thought  to  money  matters  so  long  8* 
the  herself  had  been  coiifiQina,^ ,  W\i  W\«sc^\i«ji  \«©n  lieavy  trouble  inl^ 
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on  accouat  of  a  scampish  brother,  and  ahe  had  been  coiiii>elled  to 
herself  for  this  scapegrace,  AnghWs  fe-ther,  the  Count  de  Moat- 
as  a  squire  of  no  very  large  estate,  who  enjoyed  an  honourahlc 
cy,  but  nothing  moi*e.  He  had  two  children,  and  had  so  h\is- 
his  resources  that  he  hoped  to  give  his  son  a  good  start  in  life 
provide  hia  daughter  with  a  satisfactory  dower.  But  Philippe  de 
ix,  Ang^le^s  brother,  was  a  weak-willed  spendthrift,  wlio,  from 
J  when  he  got  a  commission  in  a  cavaliy  regiment,  staited  at  a 
down  the  road  to  ruin.  He  i*an  into  debt,  and  had  to  be  paid  out 
And  again.  First  his  own  portion  was  swallowed  up,  then  his 
;  after  this  tho  Count  had  to  mortgage  his  estates  to  meet  another 
ul  scrape.  At  last,  there  came  a  day  when  Philippe  de  Mont- 
in  order  to  obtain  money  which  his  father  could  no  longer  give 
mmitted  an  oflfence  which  might  have  brought  him  within  i^each 
criminal  law.  He  had  to  be  saved  once  more,  and  the  only  way 
lo  this  now  was  by  his  sister  making  a  rich  marriage.  The  Baron  de 
lenheim,  the  Count*s  banker,  who  hatl  seen  Angt'le  and  admii-ed  her, 
^xed  himself  at  this  juncture  and  proposed  for  the  gii'l's  hand.  He 
eaxd  of  Philippe's  scrape,  and  with  considerable  delicacy  he  ad- 
1  the  Count  a  large  sum  of  money  without  any  security  at  the  very 
at  when  it  was  needed.  Ang^le,  for  her  father's  sake  and  her 
sr'a,  responded  to  this  generosity  by  consenting  to  become  the 
I's  x^'ife  ;  and  when  the  marriage  settlements  were  drawn  up  shortly 
rards,  tho  hanker  clejircd  all  the  mortgages  off  her  father's  property, 
her  penitent  brother  a  fresh  start  in  life  by  sending  bira  as  managing 
I  to  a  cotton  plantation  in  T/OuisLanaj  and  settled  a  million  of  francs 
Kig6le  herself, 
was  under  these  circumstances  that  Ang^le  had  to  meet  Henri  de 
oy  when  he  returned  from  the  Crimea.  Her  love  for  him  had 
abated  a  moment ;  on  the  contrary,  it  had  expanded  till  it  filled 
hole  being  and  tortured  her.  How  handsome  he  looked  on  that 
rhen  he  came  back  to  her,  having  heard  nothing  of  her  unfaithful- 
How  brave,  how  knightly  aud  trustful,  as  he  held  her  hands 
lich  for  a  moment  she  had  not  sti^ength  to  withdraw  from  him,  aud 
sed  i-apturonsly  into  her  eyes  !  .  .  .  But  she  had  to  tell  him  what  had 
mrred,  and  she  did  so  at  length  without  faltering.  Nor  would  she 
Sme  any  but  herself.     Having  chosen  her  own  part,  she  had  the  forti- 

ttake  all  the  blame  on  hex-self ;  she  did  not  disclose  her  father's 
brother's  ti-ouble ;  and  not  a  word  escaped  her  to  show  that  she 
flted  upon  her  coming  alliance  as  a  sacrifice.     Her  husband's  honour 
now  to  be  her  own,  and  she  would  not  suffer  Mm  to  appear  odious 
ous  in  any  man'a  eyes.    So  when  Henri,  in  the  paroxysm  of  his 
and  anger,  flung  at  her  the  word-^,  *'  Jilt  J  you  have  sold  yourself 
money  1 "  she  answered  :  **  I  shall  at  all  events  be  the  faithfid  wife  of 
lan  whom  I  admire  and  esteem  '^ — and  this  she  had  said  with  an  a^- 
tly  cruel  caimneae. 
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But  it  had  been  lua.  awful  scene,  and  tbe  recollection  of  it  wonWl 
sicken  her  whenerer  her  mind  dwelt  upon  it  in  fifter  time.    Hemar-; 
riage  took  place,  and  she  went  to  reside  with  her  haBlxmd  in  Uielit 
splendid  Parisian  mansion.  Then  came  the  news  that  Henri  de 
had   thrown  up  his  commission  to  become   a  priestj  and  Uu& 
another  weight  to  Ang^le's  load  of  secret  misery. 

For  fihe  had  been  hoping  and  praying  that  be  might  forget  her. 
may  think  that  women  never  make  such  wishes  in  I'esI  earner' 
always  derive  some  consolation  from  the  const'incy  of  those 
have  wTonged.    Ang^le  de  Boeenheim,  howover,  had  not  wil 
in  wanton  mprice,  and  it  was  essential  to  her  peace  of  mind 
should  be  cured  of  his  wound  and  become  happy.     Two  chilchm^ 
bom  to  her  within  the  first  three  years  of  her  marriage ;  and  if  she  i 
have  eaen  Henri  married  too,  she  might  have  fonnd  rest,  and  have ' 
content  in  her  chikh-en's  and  husband's  love.     The  Baron  was  a! 
atifectionate  husband  to  her ;  and  he  was  also  a  genial,  honouralile 
whose  upright  character  she  esteemed,  and  whose  msjiy  amiable  qi 
she  loved.     Not  for  worlds  would  she  have  done  anything  to  pain 
and  she  had  jealously  kept  from  Mm  all  knowledge  of  her 
Henri,     The  Bai-on  had  never  so  much  as  heard  Henri  de 
name  pronounced  by  her. 

Fur  all  this  Hemi  stood  like  a  shadow  between  him  and  hk 
Angele  could  not  forgive  herself  for  having,  as  she  thought,  rmstdl 
life  of  hei*  lov^er.  She  understood  but  too  well  the  implied  rebuke  taj 
own  morcenariness  which  was  conveyed  in  his  utter  renunciation 
worldly  goods,  and  the  censure  upon  her  marriage  which  he  ei 
in  hia  own  vowa  of  eternal  celibacy.  But  now  that  he  was 
and  monk  she  sometimea  thought  that  she  could  bear  to  tell 
whole  truth  under  the  sacred  seal  of  the  oonfessioaaL  She 
wronging  no  one  if  she  disclosed  to  a  priest  that  which  his  h] 
never  i-oveal ;  indeed,  she  had  perhaps  failed  in  her  duty  by  not 
full  avow  als  to  the  priest  of  her  parish  whose  confessional  she  oi 
attended.  If  ahe  could  only  have  ascertained  where  Henri  was !  , , 
could  have  thrown  herself  at  his  feet  in  some  lonely  convent  chapel 
have  obtained  from  him  his  double  absolution  as  a  man  aud  as  ft  mu 
ster !  ,  .  ,  Unfortunately  J  monks  cannot  easily  be  found  by  those  who 
known  them  in  the  outer  world.  The  regulations  of  monastic 
expressly  framed  to  guard  against  such  rencountei-s.  Even  if 
bad  been  able  to  ascertain  in  what  monastery  and  under  what 
Heniy  de  Gai*deroy  was  living  it  would  have  been  useless  for  her  to 
and  seek  access  to  him.  Tho  Father  Superior  would  suspect  her  of' 
ing  to  di^sturh  the  young  friar's  peace,  and  would  tell  her  to  cany' 
confessions  elsewhere.  This  Aiigdle  knew  well  enough,  and  nearly  9* 
years  elapsed  after  the  marriage  before  a  mere  hazard — if  there  ho  unco 
things  as  hazai'ds — brought  her  face  to  face  again  with  the  avux  who  luw 
parted  from  her  in  suth  fvucVoxxa  iJiul  ivwjA.  Mit^er* 
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mommg,  wlien  Ang^le  had  l>een  breakfasting  with  her  husband 
ildren,  the  Baron,  looking  at  his  watch,  said,  **  I  ahall  not  go  to 
ju«t  yet,  for  I  expect  the  visit  of  two  monks,  brothers  of  the 
ish  Miflfiioe,  who  are  coming  to  me  for  my  yearly  subscription. " 
5ow  much  do  you  give  \  "  asked  Ang^le,  whose  attention  was  not 
pite  awakened  to  the  subject 
^  thousand  francs  genei^ly." 

And  do  the  monks  always  come  for  the  money  themselves  1  ** 
V^,  it's  their  rule,  I  believe.     The  Superior  of  the  JVIissionary  Col- 
rrites  to  me  that  the  two  friara  whom  I  expect  are  going  to  China, 
m  take  my  subscription  towards  their  expenses  from  our  hands, 
^ — ^as  he  adds—*  leave  a  blessing  on  our  house.' " 
>oe8  the  Superior  gay  to  what  Order  these  monks  belong  1 " 
ifcB,   Franciscans — Bi*other  Balx>linua  and  Brother   Euphroaius/' 
|g  which  the  banker  smiled. 

Angele  was  silent.  She  knew  that  Henri  de  Garderoy  bad  be- 
a  Franciscan,  and  a  hot  flush  rose  to  her  face.  Her  two  children  were 
2g  beside  her — the  one  a  brigiit  boy  of  five,  the  other  a  blue-eyed  little 
three.  Angele,  to  hide  her  face  from  her  husband,  stooped  and 
them ;  and  it  woa  at  this  moment  that  a  servant  coming  in  an- 
Bed  that  there  were  two  friars  below. 

5how  them  up,"  said  the  Baron,  and  next  minute  the  pair  were 
uced.  A  gloomy  pair,  sandalled,  cowled,  with  knotted  ropea 
ikmr  waists,  whose  aspect  made  their  children  cling  closer  to  their 
r*B  diefis,  and  whose  sad  garb  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
onsneBS  of  the  banker's  furniture,  and  to  the  wealth  of  silver  and 
displayed  on  his  table. 

Iig^le  herself  was  beautifully  attired  in  a  grey  mlk  peignoir ,  trimmed 

pink  satin  and  lace,     Her  beauty  was  then  in  its  prime,  full  of 

sweetness,  and  matronly  dignity.     Nevertheless,  her  face  was 

Hied  of  aD  colour,  and  her  eyes  were  almost  haggard,  as  she  rose  to 

t  on  recognising  Henri  de  Garderoy.     Henri,  too,  knew  her  at 

and  stood  as  if  transfixed  near  the  door.     He  had  thrown  back  his 

and  bis  thin,  pale  face,  aurmoitnted  by  his  shaven  cmwrii  and  small 

of  brown  hair,  looked  like  that  of  a  man  risen  from  the  grave  or 

ided  from  the  picture  of  a  saint.     For  a  moment  his  wan  cheeks 

He  tinged  with  pink,  and  a  flash,  vivid  as  lightning  in   the  night, 

ihrough  his  eyes.    But  he  promptly  remembered  his  vow  of  humility, 

rith  lowered  glance  and  arms  folded,  stood  motionlesa,  though  his 

awam. 

bor  Euphrasius  I  this  shock  had  come  upon  him  more  heavily  for 
unexpected.  He  had  gone  out  with  his  brother,  Babolinus,  in 
ence  to  hia  Superior's  orders  ;  but  as  it  was  Babolinus  who  had  to 
the  money,  Euphrasius  had  not  asked  where  they  were  going, 
do  not  converse  with  each  other  in  the  streets,  and  Euphrasius 
^  XLUh — KO.  257.  27 
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bad  entered  two  Louses  before  this  one  without  knowing,  or  indeed  ca^ 
iug,  who  the  owners  were. 

•  Lucidly  for  him  it  was  Babolinos  who  did  all  the  talking,  and  T«y 
expert  he  waa  at  the  work,  for  he  was  a  friar  of  the  jocose  order.  Kflt 
all  the  abstemioimness  of  convent  life^  or  ita  rigid  diadpline,  had  hm  \ 
able  to  freeze  the  source  whence  his  good  humour  flowed  in  a  lanipii  I 
stream.  Ho  fasted  as  much  as  other  monks,  prayed  like  them,  toiW 
like  them,  hut  he  was  alwayi  cheerful ;  and  he  had  been  ordered  oowft 
go  out  to  China  because  men  like  himself^  bubbling  over  with  the  milk  i 
of  human  kindness,  make  precious  missionartea.  **  Monsienr  le  Bizae,*  | 
he  said,  advancing  with  a  smile  as  he  held  out  his  collection  lag,  *it 
come  as  wayfarers  thanking  you  for  paying  the  expenses  of  onr  joarw^* 

"  You  are  going  to  China  1 "  said  the  Baron^  dropping  a  hank 
into  the  bag.     **  It  is  a  long  voyage  and  a  dangerous  country,  eh  1 

"  Danger  exists  everywhere  ;  but  wo  live  through  them 
AQfiwered  the  cheerful  monk.     "  May  your  path  and  those  of  yoor 
snd  children  be  free  from  them." 

*'  Thank  you,"  said  the  banker ;  "  when  do  you  sail,  brother  1 " 

"  In  abgut  a  week." 

**  And  your  young  friend  hero  is  going  with  you  t " 

"  Yes,  we  are  to  be  companions.    Speak  up  for  yourself,  Enpl 

"Up  to  this  moment  AngMe,  who  stood  with  heaving  breast,  had 
nothing.     Her  children  were  clinging  to  her  as  if  frightened,  ind 
could  find  no  wordjs  to  reassure  them.     She  was  trembling,  and 
ashamed,  for  as  her  eye  wandered  from  Henri — oh  how  changed 
former  times ! — to  the  finery  around  her,  she  thought  she  cottld 
what  was  passing  in  his  mind.     There  waa  he  barefooted,  clad  in 
and  wasted  by  long  privations,  whilst  she  revelled  in  rich  attin 
plenty.     She  wished  she  had  been  clothed  in  rags  sooner  than  m 
ruBtling  stuflB  which  seemed  to  mock  his  utter  pover^.     Where  v 
be  the  use  of  kneeling  at  his  feet  now  to  make  her  shrift?    Wi 
ever  believe  in  her  i^jientance  now  that  he  had  seen  her  a 
the  full  sunshine  of  domestic  bliss,  and  her  husband  giving  alms  to 

Birt  the  banker  was  speaking  to  Kuphrasias. 

*'  Dear  me,  sir,"  he  said,  **  it  seems  to  me  that  I  have  met  yon 
ibre.     You  remind  me  strangely  of  a  brave  young  officer  whom  I 
knew  very  slightly,  Henri  de  Garderoy." 

"  Such  was  my  name  once,"  replied  the  young  monk  in  a  low  voi* 

"  What,  the  hero  of  the  Redan  ^  And  now  you  are  a  monk  !  WeH 
won't  say  there's  anything  amks  in  that ;  but  yet  I  hojje,  brother, } 
Tiave  not  been  banished  from  the  world  by  sorrows  !  " 

"  I  have  never  felt  any  wish  to  return  to  the  world,"  was  EnpbrMias* 
evasive  answer,  and  the  hanker,  feeling  he  had  been  indiscreet,  dcsistw 
from  further  questions.     But  at  that  moment  Ang^le  intervened. 

"  My  brother,  let  your  blessing  rest  on  my  children,"  she  fdte' 
gliding  forward,  and  "ho\dm^^\\eT  c\isl^«£a  Vi^  the  hand. 
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Ctod*a  peac6  be  upon  them  f  '*  siiid  Enphra^iiLs,  lifting  three  fingers 
band,  but  still  speaking  very  low  and  avoiding  Ang^le'a  glance. 
And  on  me,  brother,  and  on  my  husband.  .  ,  .** 
And  on  you,  lady,  and  on  your  husband/  continued  the  monk 

igile  had  sunk  to  his  kaees  and  lowered  her  head.     When  she 

it  the  two  friars  were  ali^eady  gone,  and  it  was  her  hiisband  who 

gnsted  her  to  me. 

t**  Fine  fellows  those  monka/'  he  said^  wondering  a  little  to  see  his 

8o  much  moved,  btit  attributing  the  fact  to  the  magic  which  ecclesi- 

im  eiercisea  over  the  female  mind.     "  Fancy,  though,  a  captain  of 

>nfl  turning  friar !     I  suppose  some  girl  jilted  him  ;  it's  an  old 
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■Dor  floene  now  is  in  a  Chinese  village  called  Seiho-Tch in.  A  mis- 
WBtaTj  station  was  eatablti^hed  there,  with  its  church,  its  school,  its 
jEkpensary  of  medrcinea,  and  its  hoRpital.  Brother  Babolinus  was  the 
lN>tiiinftl  director  of  these  iniititutions,  but  the  real,  active  manager  of 
all  was  Etiphrasins,  who  had  more  energy,  culture,  and  knowledge 
Lo  world  than  his  senior.  He  had  found  Seilio  a  wilderness,  spiri- 
ly  speaking ;  in  two  yeAi-a  he  had  raised  it  to  a  condition  of  prosperity, 
I,  and  order  which  made  it  enviable  in  the  sight  of  surrounding 
lese  communities, 
le  man  may  work  wonders  when  there  breathes  in  him  a  sacred 
EuphraBius  had  practically  converted  the  whole  population  of 
10  to  Christianity,  and  in  doing  so  huA  stripped  them  of  many 
jgyadiceg  which  kept  them  backward  in  the  management  of  their 
^pldly  affairs.  He  taught  them  improved  methods  of  agriculture, 
Werptise  and  honesty  in  trade,  cleanlinea%,  sanitary  laws;  he  made 
Stem  desirouB  of  useful  knowle<lge,  and  instiileil  int<i  them  all  sorts  of 
teite  tending  to  their  genera!  enlightenment.  His  school  wag  crowded 
gtli  children  *  his  dispensary  and  ho^pitJibi  helped  to  stifle  in  the  germ 
\y  of  those  fearful  epidemics  which  are  continually  decimating  tho 
f  population;  and  in  his  church,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  he  ad 
large  and  eager  conp:'egatioDS  who  marvelled  at  bin  facility  in 
dng  their  language.  Brother  Babolinus  had  never  been  able  to 
the  Chinase  tongue,  hut  Euphrasiu*  spoke  it  so  well  that  his 
>fulneas  as  a  missionary  had  the  fullest  scope. 

course,  however,  he  had  his  trials  to  bear,  for  his  work  was  by  no 
easy,  and  the  good  which  he  could  achieve,  slowly  and  laboriously, 
^  fui  eKerdae  of  untb-ing  patience,  was  often  compromised  by  the  ho8- 
"^lity  of  natives  who  were  not  settled  within  his  parish.  Petty  officials, 
^iso  were  sent  to  ride  the  village,  frowned  at  the  spre.\d  of  Chri.-^tianiiy, 
would  often  try  to  persecute  the  converts;  provincial  govemot^i 
at  the  schools,  diijapproved  of  the  hospital  and  ^ntV^^.wt^xxt^'^  \ft 
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rouse  popular  fannticifim  against  the  pbanuacy,  as  being  a  dispeoiin  d j 
devilish  drugs.     Alone  with  Brother  Biibolinus  in   a  hostile  couatjyJ 
two  hundred  miles  away  from  the  nearest  EuropMR  Bettleiuent*  EophTvj 
81  lis  had  to  oope  with  these  dilBciilties  and  dangers  as  be  could ;  W I 
very  wetiknees  was  in  some  way  a  protection  to  him,  and  on  the  tI 
he  got  on  very  fairly  till  a  fellow-countryman  of  bis,  n,  certain  Monsifa 
Kigobert,  came  and  settled  in  the  village  as  a  general  dealer  in  £u 
waveSf  a  cook,  publican,  fiddler,  dentist,  surgeon,  and  performer  of 
juring  triiks. 

This  Higobert  was  not  at  all  a  bad  fellow,  »o  far  as  heart  and  is 
tions  went.  He  wanted  to  make  money,  and  would  have  been 
to  make  it  honestly  so  long  as  this  was  possible.  A  ^onall, 
dapper  little  fellow,  nimble  us  an  ape,  garrulous  as  a  magpie,  and  ili 
imiling  ;  he  boasted  a  hundred  talents,  and  would  never  scruj 
claim  to  a  hundred  others  which  he  had  not  got.  He  ooold 
tooth  deftly,  but  he  would  also  undertake  to  cut  off  a  1^,  wliidlT"' 
not  so  much  in  his  line.  He  had  a  smattering  of  astronomy, 
pretended  to  divine  the  influence  of  the  stars  on  human  eventB ;  k 
genuine  good^  bo  long  as  he  had  any,  but  when  his  stock  of  such; 
the  decline,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  palming  off  pinchbeck  and 
the  same  priccB  as  sybstitutes.  This  unprejudiced  genius  had 
sorts  of  trades  in  France  without  much  success,  and  had  at  lost 
to  China  as  cook  on  board  a  mercbant-vesseL  But  being  horriblji 
sick  on  board,  be  Iiad  vowed  that  ho  would  not  set  foot  on  a 
tni  he  hatl  eai*ned  money  enough  to  justify  hia  ti'a veiling  home 
class  cabin-passenger.  Hearing  that  a  Christian  settlement  vas 
risMng  at  Seiho,  and  that  an  "  opening  "  existed  there  without  comi 
for  a  man  of  enterprising  turn,  he  had  started  off  with  a  stock  of  mc 
goods — also  a  fiddle,  a  concertina,  and  a  box  of  conjuring  iraplenient%i 
eluding  an  inexhauatible  bottle,  out  of  which  he  lost  no  time  in 
sing  liquor  to  the  natives.  This  marvellous  proceeding  had  iti 
effect  on  the  Chinese  mind,  and  in  a  very  short  time,  by  dint  of  I 
fiddling,  conjming,  quacking,  and  fortune-telling,  Monsieur 
became  a  popular  character  in  the  village,  and  began  to  feather  bi«  J 
pretty  snugly  at  the  expense  of  the  Celestials. 

Unfortunately,  Kigobert'g  influence,  as   soon  as  it  was 
established,  did  not  work  to  the  ends  which  Enphrasius  and  hi^  ooaf 
Babolinus  were  pursuing — much  the  contrary.     Rigobert  had  »t  ^^ 
settled  under  the  missionaries'  protection,  begging  them  respet^tiHj' 
befriend  him  ;  but  iis  soon  &s  he  coLild  ahift  for  himself,  he  proceeded' 
set  up  what  he  was  facetiously  pleased  to  call  a  "  constitutions! 
sition."     He  left  off  going  to  cliurch  on  the  ground  that  he  tni*»! 
thinker,  and  amused  himself  by  indoctrinating  the  minds  of  his 
customers  with  republican  and  materialist  ethics,  **  because,"  «*»<! 
"  the  clergy  oujxht  not  to  have  things  entirely  their  own  way."    l^ 
this  Monsieur  KigoboTt  m\en.dftd  to  be  funny  rather  than  misohic 
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Bue  the  mlssionaiies  rather  than  to  grieve  or  damage  them,  but  he 
not  know  the  country  in  which  he  wfis  living,  and  one  of  the  ^rliest 
llts  of  his  fooleries  was  to  breed  schism  in  the  village.  All  the  most 
ning  and  worthless  characters,  who  found  Kuphramiiss spii'itual  yoke 
leavy,  liecame  customers  of  M.  Rigobeil's  drink  shop,  and  imbibers 
lis  doctrine.  Then  the  silly  fellow  added  a  roilette- table  to  his  other 
ructions,  and  opened  a  regular  casino,  whei*e  drunkenness  and  gam- 
ig  ran  riot,  terminating  not  imfrequently  in  fights  and  murder. 
H>n,  the  native  officitils  found  an  excuse  for  saying  that  "  these 
ns  '*  (for  they  confounded  the  good  and  the  bad  together)  were 
enters  of  discord  and  trouble ;  and  by  way  of  showing  impartiality 
ween  what  they  termed  the  two  "  sects,"  they  fell  into  the  habit  of 
ibooing  two  or  three  well-behaved  conveita  every  time  that  a  like 
nber  of  Monsieur  Rigobert's  friends  had  deserved  punishment. 
All  this  was  a  heavy  trouble  to  Euphnisius  and  Babolinus,  btit  their 
ostulations  with  their  raflfish  fellow- con ntiyman  were  of  no  avail. 
□oHnus  had  tackled  the  man  jovially,  appealing  to  Ma  sentimenta  as 
Odd  fellow,  and  urging  ui>on  him  Hhat  Fi^nchmen  ought  to  make 
imon  cause  In  a  foreign  land  so  far  from  home;  Euphraaius  had 
lonstrated  more  severely,  pointing  out  to  Rigoljert  that  he  was  guilty 
[iminal  folly  which  might  load  to  bloodshed,  in  which  case  a  weighty 
MiBibility  would  rest  upon  him. 

Yon  know,"  said  he,  with  something  of  military  peremptorinefls, 
r  jealously  we  are  watched  here  as  strangers.  We  can  only  hope  to 
lin  unmolested  by  leading  the  most  blameless  lives." 
Well,  brother,  I  am  leading  an  honest  life  enough/'  grinned 
ibert,  not  in  the  least  put  out.  "  You  have  your  doctrines  and  I 
mine,  and  we  each  practise  what  we  preach." 

Pooh,  man,  don't  talk  to  ua  of  doctrine,"  laughed  Babolinus.     "  I 

these  are  your  doctrines,"  and  he  pointed  to  an  empty  row  of 

M  that  had  been  fiUed  with  a  devilish  sort  of  whiaky  distilled  from 

Before  you  came  here  there  was  not  a  drunken  man  in  the  village," 
nued  Euphrasiua  ;  "  and  now,  it  seeniH,  you  have  set  up  a  private 
The  streets  are  filled  with  noise  every  evening,  and  your  cus- 
rs  come  yelling  the  songs  you  have  taught  them  under  our  wiii- 

That  shows  they  are  enjoying  themselves,  brother." 
Eiyoying   themselves  in    drinking   poisonous   spirit,   losing   their 
By  over  your  gambling  table,  fighting  with  each  other  like  dogs,  and 
being  dogged  by  order  of  the  mandarins  1     Is  that  your  idea  of 
tig  people  happy  ?  " 

I  don't  think  we  are  likely  to  agree,  brother,  as  to  what  constitutes 
here  below  or  hereafter,"  replied  Rigobert  good-humoui-edly. 
try  to  keep  people  in  the  straight  path  by  threatening  them  with 
ting  fire  if  they  go  wrong ;  I  preach  to  them  i^Q  moft^  ^so^ 
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philosophy  of  making  the  best  of  this  life,  seeLng  that  they  toiow  Utile 
of  that  which  ia  to  come.  You  speak  to  yooi*  friends  a^i  if  they  wwj 
babies  ;  I  treat  mine  as  if  they  were  my  equaJn  in  common  sense^  %ni  1 
impart  to  them  all  the  opinions  which  1  have  myself  formed  in  Fr 

•*  Well,  one  of  these  days  you  will  rouse  up  against  you 
miagnided  ciraturee,  whom  you  will  have  taught  t>o  obey  no  moral  ki 
the  end  of  it  will  be  that  we  ahall  have  riote  and  perhaps  ma 

"  Oh,  aa  to  that,  brothers,  I  promise  you  that  if  there  be  a  riotymil 
ahall  come  through  it  imscathed.  I  may  afisail  jrour  theories,  kt  L 
never  speak  otherwise  than  with  respect  of  your  person.  Were  joij 
attacked  I  should  i^tand  by  you,  and  not  one  of  my  friends  would  i 
a  single  hail' — among  the  very  few  which  you  sport  on  your 
Tills  bein^  an  allofiion  to  the  rnonlc**'  tonsures,  seemed  to  Mr 
Rigobert  a  happy  stroke  of  wit>  and  put  him  in  high  good-humour 
himself  as  the  two  friars  retreated,  sorrowing  and  angered  at 
obstiuiicy. 

The  interview  had  taken  place  outside  the  door  of  Bigobert  s 
store  and  casino,  a  now  ilonrLibing  establishment  which  the  Frew 
carried  on  with  the  assi^timce  of  iiiklf-a-dor^en  native  servants.     Tbfli 
side  of  it  was  gaudily  {minted  and  adorned  with  lanterns  which  by 
made  a  flaunting  blaze,  and  during  the  day  there  were  generally  i 
loafers  hanging  about  the  tables  t^et  at  the  doors  to  drink  of  the  i 
liquors  which  the  Frenchman  sold.     If  custom  was  alack,  Kigobext 
take  up  hia  concertina  or  fiddle,  and  the  lively  tunes  he  played 
had  the  tillect  of  bringing  flocks  of  Chinamen  to  his  doors, 
viisit  of  the  monks,  Rigobei*t  deemed  it  prudent  to  indulge  in  i 
music,  just  by  way  of  showing  the  public  that  the  lecture  he  bad^ 
re€ei\'ing  from  the  friars  had  had  no  effect  upon  him  at  all,  so  he 
up  the  Mars*yiU4ii»e^  and  the  triumphant  strains  of  this  air  follow 
two  monks  as  they  made  their  way  back  dejectedly  to  their  school. 

WTienever  he  entered  bis  Bchool-room — a  large,  gay  phice  omnnKmi 
with  maps  and  religious  prints^  and  full  of  happy  children — ^Eupbraai 
felt  comfoi-ted  for  many  of  his  troubles.     He  knew  that  be  vaa 
good  here.     Some  of  the  older  boys  and  girls  wei-e  already  ftdi 
enough   to  act  as   pupil- teachers,  and  the  educatiomil  work  was 
carried  on  in  a  way  which  exceeded  the  most   sanguine  antici| 
which  the  miasionaries  had  formed  at  first.     Babolinus  chiefly  bi 
himself  in  the  hospital  and  diflpenf?ary,  and  it  was  on  Euphrasitii 
the  care  of  the  schools  devolved.     He  was  largely  assisted  by  an: 
gent  girl  of  fifteen,  and  by  her  brother  a  year  younger,  who  bj 
been  brought  up  in  a   European  house  at  Shanghai^  and  who] 
French  well.      The  girl's  name   was   Loling,  but   in   christenii 
Euphraeius  had  called  her  Angela,  and  her  brother,  lAO-Tsen,  he 
baptised  Angelo.     They  were  both  goo<l  children,  proud  of  the 
work  in  which  they  had  been  admitted  to  sharOj  and  eameat  in 
EuphraaiuBj  whom  tbe^  loved  b&  &  &tk^. 
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^  m  christening  the^  two  young  asaiatants  hj  the  name  of  the 
whom  he  had  so  deeply  loved,  Euphrasius  had  surely  proved  that, 
thought  much  of  Angele  de  llosenheiin  1  Indeed  he  did,  and  at 
^  thought  of  her  very  bitterly,  though  always  with  a  love  un- 
iblit.  His  sudden  interview  with  her  at  her  own  house,  when  he 
II  her  so  richly  clad  and  living  amid  so  much  luxury,  had  left  a 
impreKsIon  on  hijn.  He  had  not  noticeti  the  yeamiiig  look 
in  her  eyes  when  she  gazed  upon  him.  He  had  only  noticed 
Hty,  her  attire,  her  lovely  childi-en,  her  husband,  who  looked  80 
DUB  and  happy  by  her  side ;  and  he  had  thought  that  she  was 
'  happy  too.  AVell,  lie  wished  her  to  be  happy.  ...  On  his 
poe  he  desired  nothing  but  her  good.  Yet  the  meeting  with  her 
in  hard.  A  humble,  starveling  uiouk,  coming  into  her  house  as 
IP— that  is  what  h©  had  been— and  his  woimded  vanity  suggested 
R  that  he  had  looked  mean  and  ridiculous,  just  such  a  fig^ure  as 
pn  might  congratulate  herself  on  not  having  married. 
p  day,  speaking  in  his  usual  cha&ng  way  to  the  monks,  Higobett 
{d :  "  You  have  your  ambition  as  well  as  I,  my  moaters.  I  want 
Hme  rich;  you,  I  daresay,  dream  of  hishopa'  mitres,  cardinals' 
od  perhaps  of  the  papal  tiai*a."  Euphrasius  had  had  no  dreams  of 
id.  It  ha^i  never  entered  bis  head  that  ho  could  become  a  bitihopy 
did  wish  to  do  something  that  woidd  make  Angela  think  of  him 
dmiration.  Hero  was  what  he  conceived  to  be  a  laudable  am- 
when  ho  was  left  to  himself  and  had  no  Superior  to  read  his 
fdoe  and  to  chide  him.  Unfortunately  for  him,  he  lived  in  China, 
Ho  spiritual  domination  at  all  l>eyond  that  of  his  own  conscience, 
t  Babolinus  did  not  know  enough  of  hii^  friend's  affairs  to  act  as 
peer,  nor  was  he  the  sort  of  man  to  act  as  a  close  dissecter  of 
poes.  The  two  monks  confessed  their  Kins  to  each  other,  hut 
bus  looked  upon  his  younger  comnide  as  a  tjjiint,  and  would  some- 
lay  to  him,  half  in  jest,  half  in  earaest,  "  If  you  wei-e  to  be  killed 
fie,  brother,  the  Court  of  Rome  would  canonise  you  in  fifty  years* 

be  always  praised  is  not  good  for  any  man  *  and  there  came  a  time 
{Euphrasius  almost  got  to  think  himself  near  to  human  perfection. 
I  not  say  to  himself  that  he  was  perfect;  but  sounding  his  con- 
fer sins,  he  could  find  none,  and  in  bis  confessions  to  Baboliuua 
I  to  iiill  back  upon  trivialities.  Thus  he  lapsed  into  a  mood  of 
Ing  self-justifiaition  and  pi*aise.  He  felt  that  he  waa  working 
08  whole  heart,  denying  himself,  and  doing  his  beet  genemlly  to 
Sod ;  and  he  wondered  somewhat  querulously  why  Heaven  had 
9bp  such  an  obstacle  on  his  path  as  Monsieur  Rigohert,  Had 
ft,  then,  no  interest  in  the  work  he  was  achieving]  Was  it 
I  to  have  re^^cued  souls  from  infidelity  1  and  were  his  labours  as 
Itle  to  be  thwarteil  at  every  step  by  a  rogue  who  was  scatieiing 
and  him  broadcast  1 
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Baboliniis,  perceiving  how  impatient  Eupbra&iuB  grew  nt  Rigobert*i 
misdeeds,  tried  sometimes  to  offer  consolation,  and  in  so  doing  spoke  in  t 
tmor  spirit  of  Christian  philosophy  than  his  friend,  though  itwisb] 
from  his  intention  to  speak  in  a  tone  of  reproof.  **  Brother,  our  w«ij 
must  not  be  made  too  easy  for  ns,"  he  used  to  aay^  *'  else  we 
despise  it,  and  pe.rhaps  undertake  more  than  we  can  sati8&etori1yp(^| 
form.  So  long  as  this  wolf  is  nmongat  os  we  shall  not  be  tempted  (a 
abandon  the  sheep  of  our  little  Hock^  and  this,  perhaps,  will  be  a  mmf\ 
to  them." 

'*  ETerjthing  was  going  on  so  well  befoi^  he  came,"  muttered  Eaphi^j 
sius  mournfully. 

"And  evei")i:hing  will  go  on  well  though  he  is  here.    Awowdlyi 
occasion  will  come  for  worsting  him.     Let  us  remain  patient  in 
work,  and  we  may  be  judged  worthy  of  sharper  ti-ials  than  any  that  bar 
befallen  us  yet/' 

•*  Would  that  s5onie  shai-per  trial  would  come  I  "  exclaimed  Etij 
sius  fanatically ;  thou,  becoming  aware  of  his  presumption,  he 
humbly,  "if  strength  be  vouchsafed  us  to  meet  it.  What  I 
Babolinua,  is  that  this  man  seems  too  mean  a  foe  to  cope  with,  ftj 
like  wi*estling  with  a  Adper,  and  wasting  one's  time  and  strength  ortfi 
when  one  has  gone  out  to  meet  lions." 

"  Patience,  brother  I  we  shall  encounter  our  lions  in  time,"  replied  1 
elder  monk. 

**  I  wonder  how  soon,"  an9wei"ed  Euphrasius,  with  a  faint  smile. 

**  Oh  !  soon  enotigh  for  me,"  said  Babolinws,  laughing.  *•  I  only 
I  may  not  be  like  the  prophet  who  met  the  lion  in  the  way,  and  va^ 
outiight,  without  any  fighting  on  his  part,  from  what  I  can  make  : 

The  lions — that  is,  the  sharp  trial  which  Euphi-asius  had  invoke 
did  come,  but  not  in  the  manner,  or  at  the  time,  when  the  yoi 
had  expected. 

Once  a  month  an  eatafette  used  to  come  from  the  nearest  El 
ftettlement,  bringing  letters  and  parcels  from  Europe  to  Seiho. 
day,  in  fine  spring  weather,  the  courier  arrived  whilst  Euphrasius 
busy  with  his  classes  in  the  school,  and  Biibolinus  pi'eeently  came 
into  the  schoolroom,  flourLshing  a  large  open  document  with  aseftltofll 

'*  Father !  father  1 "  he  cried,  and,  with  tears  of  joy  starting  to 
eyes,  flung  himself  at  his  friend's  feet,  "  let  your  first  episcopal  Hi 
rest  on  me,  monseigneur  !  " 

*'  What  means  this  1 "  inquired  Enphrasius  amazed. 

"  The  Holy  Father  has  constituted  Seiho  into  a  see,  and  appoint 
you  its  first  hbhop,"  answered  Babolinus,  still  on  his  knees.  *'  I 
say  now,  like  Simeon,  iViitic  dimittu^  and  rejoice  that  this  haslwo 
part  my  doing,  though  we  shall,  alaa  I  \m  separated." 

"  Why  should  we  be  seimrated  I  "  asked  Euphraaius.  Then,  wh© 
had  laid  his  hands  on  his  friend,  and  assisted  him  to  rise — when  He ! 
alao  appeased  the  tumult  that  had  arisen  in  the  schoolroom  bydismi^"^ 
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cheering,  hallooing  little  pupils  for  a  half-holiday  (after  they,  too, 
eliistared  TOund  him  for  a  blessirjg) — then  he  eat  down,  in  consider- 
flgitation,  to  read  the  instructions  that  had  been  fovwaixled  to  him 
Rome  along  with  his  letters  of  appointnient.  The  documents  stated 
owing  to  reports  which  liad  como  to  Rome  (they  could  only  have 
Bent  by  Balx>linna)  of  Eiiphrasius's  zeal,  coui-age,  and  piety;  owing 
to  the  success  of  his  laboui-a  aa  a  misHionary,  it  had  been  resolved  to 
int  him  bishop,  and  to  send  out  twelve  new  roissionanes  to  Seiho 
dertake  parish  work  under  his  dii-ectiona.  Meanwhile— that  is  to 
Rfi  soon  as  thes<?  missionaries  arrived^ — the  new  biBhop  was  to  dele- 
Brother  BabolinoH  as  hiH  coadjutor  pro  tem,^  and  to  pixjceed  to 
y  for  his  investiture  and  for  further  orders.  On  his  return  to  China 
ight,  if  he  deemed  it  expedient,  ttike  out  an  additional  staff  of 
DtnAries.and  school-teachers  with  him,  so  that  the  new  Christian 
fard  which  he  had  planted  in  what  had  once  been  a  wilderness 
t  not  suffer  from  want  of  labouiiers. 

And  it  is  to  thee  I  owe  all  this  I "  exclaimed  Euphrasius,  quite  over- 
and  embracing  Babolinus  in  a  transport  of  gratitude.  **  But  what 
thee  to  send  such  repoitti  in  my  fax'oui-  without  informing  me  1  " 
Because  I  knew  you  would  not  have  wiitten  in  your  own  praise," 
rered  Babolinus  with  an  honest  laugh,  *'  For  all  tliia  is  your  doing, 
er — these  schools,  this  church,  could  not  have  risen  above  ground 
mt  yoii ;  and  yet,  I  confess,  I  did  not  think  my  words  would  bo 
have  homo  fruit.  The  Holy  Father  has  paid  me  a  great  oompH- 
in  believing  me  thus  readily." 

The  bishopric  should  have  come  to  you,  Babolinus.    I  could  well 
tl  to  wait,"  said  Euphi-asiuw,  sincerely  meaning  what  ho  said. 

No,  Father ;  I  am  an  old  man,  having  none  of  your  genius,  and  I 
lid  have  made  a  poor  bishop."    llien,  with  a  good-humoured  twinkle 
i  eye,  "  But  now,  Fatlier,  you  will  be  better  armed  against  the  lions 
I,  for  you  will  have  a  crozier  to  defend  yourself  with." 
What  lions ^"  asked  Euphrasius  absently. 
*■  Why,  the  lions  who  were  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  our  existence 
liona  who  were  to  come  under  the  form  of  new  trials  to  test  our 
bgth  and  faith." 
Ah  1  yes,"  answered  Eu]>hrasitis  as  absently  again,  and  ho  did  not 
at  the  joke. 

He  had  just  taken  up  a  bundle  of  the  newly-arrived  French  papers, 
p  in  the  first  jounml  which  he  opened,  his  eyes  had  lit  upon  a  para- 
ih  announcing  that  the  Baron  de  Rosenheim  had  been  raised  to  the 
:  of  senator  l)y  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  Between  this  promotion  of 
eles  hu.sband  and  hi8  own  rise  Euphnusius  saw  no  connection  what- 
;  for  he  believed  Babolinus  to  have  been  the  sole  author  of  the  good 
One  that  had  befallen  himself.  But  the  Baron's  rise  did  cause  him  a 
t  pang.  At  such  a  moment  he  cotUd  have  better  borne  to  keep  this 
out  of  sight.     A  senator  was  a  greater  man  thaxL  tib  bSs^^^^  %sA 
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Ang^le  was  less  likely  to  be  amazed  at  her  first  lover's  new  di|^y  if 
her  husband  held  a  dignity  still  higher.     Kiiphrasius  f(dt»  dtirinij  a  few 
unworthy  moments,  like  a  man  who  is  beli:ig  constantly 
race  of  life  by  a  rival,  and  it  required  some  effort  on  his  ] 
this  feeling.     However,  his  new  position  bad  bo  Skr  modified  hii  8eiiti»| 
ments  about  the  future  that  he  no  longer  cared  so  much  to  etironnter 
new  trials  in  China.     In  another  month  the  new  missionaries  would  U 
coming  out,  and  he  should  set  his  face  towaixis  Rome.     To  Rome !   He 
longed  to  perfoi-m  this  journey.     He  had  in  his  mind's  eye  a  vast  sckiii 
for  the  proselytizing  of  China,  the  which,  if  favourably  entertamed  by  tkj 
court  of  Kome,  would  oi)en  up  a  boundless  field  for  his  energies,  aruim*le 
bia  name  ling  far  and  wide  among  the  bishops  of  Christendom.  Then,  if  tbe, 
martyr's  ci^wn  came  it  would  be  welcome ;  for  he  could  go  feeling  iHffcj 
he  had  left  a  deep  seal  of  his  presence  on  this  earth,  and,  possibly, 
some  impression  too  on  the  woman  who  had  misunderstood  him 
alighted  him  for  money. 

Poor  Euphrasius  !  his  ambition  would  have  been  cruelly  curt 
could  have  known  that  he  owed  his  bishopric  mainly,  if  not  solely,' 
untiling  efforts  which  Ang6le  and  her  husband  had  made  with  the. 
f.ktvemment  and  with  the  Vatican  on  his  behalf.     The  kindly 
of  the  good  Babolinus  would  have  gone  but  a  small  way  towards  j 
him  a  mitre. 


IV. 

It  was  some  two  or  thi-eo  months  after  this  that  tidings  roii 
Europe  of  a  new  and  ti-eacheroua  massacre  of  Christians  by  the  CI 
It  was  reported  that  a  popular  rising  had  taken  place  at  Seiho-TcluBJ 
that  the  misaionary  chui-ch  and  schools  had  been  burned  j  that  two 
lU-ed  native  converts,  including  childtien,  had  been  put  to  the  sWord|i 
that  the  newly-appointed  Bisliop  of  Seiho,  along  with  Brother  Bal 
and  twelve  lately  diaemkirked  missionaries,  had  also  perished, 
having  been  subjected  to  horrible  tortures.  That  was  the  first 
that  arrived — an  account  which  made  Ang^le  de  Boeenbeim':;  blood 
cold  when  she  read  it  in  a  newspaper  which  her  husband  handed  to 
For  several  days  the  poor  lady  mourned  over  her  martyred  lover  witin 
anguish  all  the  more  terrible  as  she  had  to  keep  it  secret.  But 
intelligence  came  that  the  Bishop  of  Seiho  ha^I  not  been  lolled^ — that,: 
fact,  he  alone  had  survived  the  general  massacre.  And  with  this  ne' 
was  flashed  the  story  of  how  the  Bishop  had  owed  the  preservation  of » 
life  to  the  fact  of  his  having  evinced  such  a  sublime  oouiBge  M 
shamed  his  persecutors  into  admiration  of  him,  He  had  been  put 
tyorturo,  bis  limbs  had  been  racked,  his  feet  and  hands  had  been 
into  the  fire,  and  molten  lead  had  bet^n  poui^ed  upon  him  j  bnt  thonp 
th^e  barbarous  cruelties  had  been  carried  on  for  three  days,  no  rtOinWi* 
tion  could  be  wrung  from  him,  so  that  at  length  his  tormentots  let  hiD> 
go  with  his  life  out  ot  ^eex  >NQ'adt£X  ^lul  toB^iect.     By-and-by  ftmplc^ 
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ftrriTed  from  the  pens  of  newspaper  correepon dents  at  Shanghai, 
1^  appeared  that  the  catastrophe  at  Seiho  bad  been  bronglit  about 
1^  the  miadoings  of  the  publicitn  Eigobert.  A  party  of  Cliinamen, 
^  lost  their  money  over  that  man's  roulette  table  one  night,  swore 
^y  had  been  robl>ed,  and  commencetl  destroying  the  furniture  of  the 
k  The  pnblican  drawing  a  revolver  to  protect  his  property,  thort^  had 
VOodfihedi  after  which  the  rioters  set  fire  to  the  casino,  and  then  a 
|||  arisen  of  "  Down  with  the  Christians  !  "  The  missionaries  rushing 
\  render  assistance  in  extinguishing  the  fire  that  had  spread  to  some 
|n,  were  either  slaughtered  out  of  hand,  or  taken  captives  and  put  to 

subsequently  in  tortures.  Meanwhile  the  murderers,  drunk  and 
l^ted,  had  pursued  their  work  of  extermination  by  going  from  house 
pB  and  slaying  all  the  native  converts  who  refused  to  ti-ample  on 
facifix.  Some  two  hundred  men,  women,  and  children  had  thus 
ponfesaing  their  faith ;  and  of  the  European  residents  not  one  had 
id,  save  the  Bishop.  Rigobert,  the  author  of  the  niifichief,  had 
ted  with  the  i^est. 

BM  horrible  tidings  came  to  Fninoe  at  a  moment  when  Parisian 
f  had  not  much  to  talk  about.  It  was  in  1865  ;  Europe  was 
I  and  the  Second  Em]  me  in  its  heyday.  Society  having  no  wars  or 
fBtl  sensations  to  distmct  it,  was  in  a  humour  to  give  its  un<iivided 
ion  to  a  etory  which  made  every  Catholic  lady  tlxrill  afi  she  read  it, 
^ch  drew  even  from  hardened  cynics  on  the  Boulevards  the  cou- 
I  that  the  age  of  dauntless  martyrs  was  not  gone  yet.  When  it 
Known  that  Moniieigneur  de  Gurderoy  (as  he  was  now  calle«l)  was 
k  way  back  to  Europe,  and  would  probably  come  to  Paris  after 
tg  through  Rome,  public  curiosity  wan  stimulated  in  a  marked 
I;  when  it  was  I'eported  at  length  that  the  stout-hearted  Biahop 
tetually  arrived  in  Paris,  every  man  and  woman  who  had  perused 
pmdrous  record  of  his  life  beciuue  eager  to  see  him  and  hear  him 
^.  It  was  soon  announced  that  the  Bishop  would  appear  in  the 
i  of  Notre  Dame,  and  the  chapter  of  this  ctithedral  was  worried 
Ippliciitions  for  reserveil  seats  from  all  persons  holding  any  social 
^  by  reajson  of  their  rank,  wealth,  fame,  or  name.  Martyrs  are 
Immon  in  these  timep,  though  the  race  te  not  extinct ;  and  to  see  a 
^ho  had  actually  gone  through  the  ordeal  of  flame  and  rack  for  hia 
•tons  was  an  atti-action  indeed.  Moreover,  this  Bishop  was  not  a 
I  of  the  common  sort,  who  had  been  bred  in  seminaries,  knew  little 
F workaday  world,  and  would  scarcely  be  expected  to  address  culti- 
tkymen  in  language  they  would  underi^tand  ;  he  was  an  ex-offioer, 
(ad  w^on  honoui*  in  the  army,  and  whose  name  was  still  remembered 
pride  in  his  old  I'egiment,  Scores  of  his  former  comrades  wene 
I  those  who  wanted  to  get  into  tlie  cathedral  to  hear  him,  feeEng 
l^at  the  words  which  fell  from  his  lipe  would  be  of  a  sort  to  stir 
like  trumpet  notes* 

Buch  were  the  sentiments  of  the  pubUfi,  one  msikj  \3D&su^ii3i'^  ^\Mh&. 
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were  those  of  ADg6le  de  Rosenlieim.  She  had  spent  some  iIats  in  siit 
ening  sonow,  while  rfie  thought  Heuri  de  Garderoj  dead,  and  aftHiwapii 
she  had  pored,  with  streaming  eyes  and  a  throbbing  heurt,  ovj^r  tiie  lw 
rative  of  hia  heroism  and  endnranoe.  When  he  retnmed  to  Fi^ikv,  ^b* 
resolved  that  she  must  see  him  at  any  hazard  To  be  despi«Mi  of  m^l  t 
man  was  more  than  she  could  bear.  If  only  for  his  own  sake,  tkt  U 
might  think  no  worse  of  human  nature,  as  he  had  known  it,  than  )i 
actiially  deserved,  she  must  tell  him  that  she  had  not  deserted  his. 
the  sordid  motives  which  he  had  imputed  to  her.  After  that  ste  ^  ! 
be  at  peace  with  herself,  and  she  would  be  enabled  thenceforth  t  -^ 
him  Cftoe  to  face  without  fear,  and  to  think  of  liim  without  sin. 

For  some  days  Angelo  hesitated  aa  to  whether  she  shoald  not  rtliitij 
herself  of  her  heart's  burden  by  seeking  an  interview  with  Henri  ai  oi 
But  she  leame<:l  that  he  had  gone  '*  en  retraite  "  into  the  Franciacan 
nastery  of  Caen,  where  he  had  spent  the  first  yeara  of  his  monkhoo<J 
she  wafl  fain  to  wait  until  he  should  return  to  Paris,  to  preach 
mised   course  of  sermons   at  Notre  Dame.     The   Lenten 
approaching,  and   it   had  beea  arranged  that   the  missionaiy 
should  preach  in  the  cathedral,  in  aid  of  the  foreign  missions, 
Friday  throughout  Lent.     But  fii-st  he  was  to  preach  a  Sunday 
in   the   private   chft|)el   of  the  Tuileries   Palace,   before   the  E 
Napoleon,  the  Empress,  and  Court.     TJiis  was  by  the  Emprt^'s 
desire,  and  invitations  to  the  mass  and  sermon  were  issued  bjr 
Majesty's  Chamberlain  as  for  a  Court  reception.      As  a  seualar, 
Baron  de  Rosenheim  obtained  one  for  himself  and  his  wife ;  and  t 
days  before  the  solemnity  the  Minister  of  Public  Worship,  aooos^ 
Baron  in  the  lobbies  of  the  Senate,  congratulated  him  on 
manner  in  which  Monseigneur  de  Grarderoy  had  justified  the 
wHch  M.  de  Rosenheim  had  passed  upon  him,  in  recommending 
bishopric  :— "  Your  protege  has  done  wondei-s.  Baron,"  said  the 
'*  When  we  first  proposed  him  at  Rome  for  the  mitre  he  was  thou^** 
little  young  even  for  a  bishopric  in  partihn^ ;  but  now  we  are  holding* 
French  bishopric  in  reserve  for  him.     He  is  thirty-five,  is  he  not! 

"I  believe  so.     My  wife  used  to  know  him  when  he  was  iaw* 
army,  but  that  was  before  her  marriage,  ten  years  ago," 

"  Exactly ;  and  he  was  a  captain  when  he  left  the  service,  W 
the  bishopric  of  St.  Cloud  is  vacant,  and  I  am  sure  we  shall  be  aatisfyisf 
the  public  wia!i  if  we  appoint  him  to  it.  But  there  are  other  digui^-^ 
in  store  for  him.  After  his  sermon  on  Sunday,  the  Emperor  will  g''* 
him  the  commanderahip  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  appoint  him  ^^ 
of  the  preachers  in  ordinary  to  the  Court  I  daresay,  in  time,  M' 
seigneur  de  Garderoy  will  become  an  archbishop  and  cardinal" 

"  And  perhaps  after  that  Pope,"  said  the  Baron  w^ith  a  smile. 

"  Perhaps  Pope,"  laughed  the  minister.      **  If  he  were  aa  I 
instead  of  a  Frenchmiin,  his  chances  would   be   considerable; 
events,  he  wants  no  Mends  to  Vc>\i^  \iim  niow  " 
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b  ;  the  BiBhop  of  Seiho  no  longer  stood  in  need  of  patmns.  Even 
Babolinns,  liad  be  been  still  alive,  would  have  added  little  to  the 
1  testimony  as  to  his  friend'a  greatnefia  and  goodnesa.  How  high 
me  stood  in  men's  estimation,  Henri  de  Grarderoy  could  measure 
imself  when  he  returned  to  the  Fimnciscan  monastery,  which  he  hail 
ther  more  than  three  years  before*  Modem  monks  are  no  flatterers, 
mere  elevation  of  their  old  comrade  to  a  bishopric  would  not  have 
sufficient  of  itself  to  compel  their  respect;  but  before  the  steadfast 
bnaiy,  before  the  martyr,  they  bowed  down  with  startled   loving 

uoe. 

lie  old  Superior,  who  had  said  to  him  at  parting,  ''I  have  a  pie- 
ent  that  I  shall  see  you  again,  Euphraai us/'  knelt  down  to  crave  bis 
and  faltered  aa  be  did  so.  "  God  be  praiaed  that  I  read  your 
ies  aright,  Monseigneur.  I  felt  that  if  your  life  was  spared,  you 
]d  only  live  to  Christ's  glory." 

•Don't  call  me  Monseigneur,"  said  the  Biahop,  taking  the  old  man's 
and  leading  liim  away.  Call  me  *  son  *  once  more,  and  conduct  me 
y  old  cell." 

Your  cell ;  nol>ndy  has  occupied  it  since  you  left,"  said  the  Superior. 
1  will  find  it  just  as  it  was.  Does  it  bring  back  happy  memories 
11,  my  son  1  ** 

Very  happy,"  answered  the  Bishop  with  a  sigh.     "  Memones  as  of 
lliood.    My  conscience  was  almost  at  rest  here;  at  least  so  it  seems 
I  now.** 

8  he  uttered  these  words  almost  inaudihly  the  Bishop  entered  the 

U  cell  80  biii'e  of  furniture,  and  sat  down  at  the  Ettle  table  where  he 

spent  so  many  hours  in  study.   Then  it  was  that  the  Superior  had  a 

I  full  view  of  bis  features  for   the  fii-st  time  and  recoiled  at  the 

brations  which  he  noticed  in  him.     Henri  was  no  longer  attired  in 

ifih  habit,  but  in  a  priest's  black  oissock,  with  the  violet  buttons 

denoted  his  rank,  a  cassock  which  added  to  the  thinness  of  his 

nee.     He  had  allowed  his  hair  to  grow,  and  it  was  all  grey. 

ne  of  liis  hands — the  left — was  in  a  sling,  the  other  was  covered  with 

black  glove  which,  on  being  removed,  disclosed  fingei-s  and  palm  all 

d  with  the  marks  of  scorching.     But  what  affected  the  Sujierior 

moi-e  than  these  feai-ful  traces  of  physical  auflfering  was  the  it>ok  of 

ble  melancholy  stamped  ou  the  Bi«hop'a  features.    It  even  seemed 

that  a  strange  expression,  almost  as  of  fright,  had  a^ept  into  the 

*8  eyes.     These  eyes  no  longer  bad  the  steadfa^^t,   uu quavering 

as  of  yore.     The  light  of  youth  had  goue  out  of  them,  uny,  it 

almost  as  if  hope  had  fled  from  them  too.     Occasionidly  they 

ide  and  gazed  for  a  moment  with  a  horror-stricken  expression 

then  suddenly  closed,  as  if  the  vision  they  saw  was  too 

to  b©  borne. 

,  my  son,  how  you  must  have  suffered  I  "  exclaim5d  the  Superior 

ing  hit^  hands. 
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you  meftn;  pcwr   Ijabolinus  aod 
childi^etk.      Yes,  oertBitily  ihefn 


''  It  Is  over  now,"  muttered  the  Bishop  lioarBel j.    *'  Tbej  m 
Heaven  now." 

•*They?  Yotir  compftmons, 
others,  and  your  little  school 
Heaven." 

"  They  died  ko  nobly,"  murmured  the  Bishop,  as  if  he 
to  bimself.     **  little  children  of  six  nnd  seven,  with  their  motiiffl, < 
refused  to  trample  on  the  cruci6x  to  pave  their  lives^  and  t3  tiey 
weltering  in  blood  they  called  on  the  name  of  Christ." 

"  What  faith  !  "  ejaculated  the  Superior  with  emotion.    ''And 
think,  my  son,  that  it  waa  you  who  planted  it  in  the  bosoms  of  i 
women  and  children  who  are  now  with  the  angels/* 

"  But  Rigobert  died  well  too,"  cried  the  Bishop,  proceeding  with 
soliloquy.     **  Oh,  yea^  riglit  well,  like  a  man."     Then  a  shudder] 
over  Mm.     "  You  have  heard  of  Rigobert,  Fatlier  ?   He  wuthe] 
whose  conduct  led  to  the  mai?sacre.     Well,  they  brought  him  a 
and  said  to  him,  **  Spit  on  it,"  not  doubting  that  he  would.     He: 
They  forced  it  to  his  lips,  and  he  kissed  it.     'I  shall  not  bay  my  lAl 
debasing  myself  at  your  bidding.     Besides,  my  old  mother  used  to] 
to  the  crucifix,  and  I  kiss  it  for  her  sake.*     Those  were  the  worcU 
this  pul)lican  and  sinner  uttered,  and  died  for  them.     Can  you 
that,  Father r' 

The  Bishop  bad  raised  his  voice,  and  now  gtood  up  with  a 
glamour  in  his  eyes,  and  a  ahiver  shaking  his  whole  body.     The  Sn 
trembled  to  Kce  him  in  8uch  agitation,  and  endeavoured  to  soothe 
**  Be  gme,  my  son,  that  God  has  had  mercy  on  this  unhappy  mAD, 
received  him  us  He  did  the  penitent  thief. 

*'  Yes,  I  believe  that,"  faltered  the  Bishop ;  "  but  oh.  Father,  if) 
could  know  what  is  on  my  mind,"  and  burying  his  head  in  his 
burst  into  tears,  and  sobbed,  not  like  a  child,  but  with  tJie 
giief  of  a  roan. 

It  wiis  evident  that  his  nerves  had  been  wofully  shaken* 
crucial  tormenb;  which    Ive  hn,d  undergone,  and  the   monks 
desirous  of  ministering  to  him  during  his  stay  among  them. 
Bishop  would  not  let  himself  be  careil  for.     He  sojourned  for  a  fa 
in  the  monastery,  leading  the  same  life  as  the  friajre*,  eating  of  their  I 
and  joining  in    their   lalx>uj's,    and   by   degrees   a   certmn 
composure  was  restored  to  hitt.     But  often  he  would  walk  ale 
garden  of  the  monastery,  pacing  with  feverifch  stridee,  and 
himself  aa  it  aeemed  to  those  who  observed  him  ;  and  if  he  ha| 
oncoimtcr  the  Superior  jxfter  one  of  these  walks   he   would  eye 
wistfully,  and  open  his  lips  as  if  he  ha«l  something  to  say.     One  day  I 
went  so  fur  as  to  murmur,  "  Father,  I  must  make  my  confession  to 
but  then  he  suddenly  checked  himself,  and  when  the  Superior  gwUf 
encouraged  him  to  speak,  he  repelled  theee  advances  suapicioiialjp 
roi^lily  :  "  No,  I  must  \>e  bl  twmi,  wud  i.ot  conjum  up  phantoms  i 
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he  saidf  and  his  stay  at  the  monagtery  came  to  an  end 
but  his  having  taken  the  Superior  into  his  confidence. 
I  trust  be  leaves  u«  in  better  health  than  when  he  came,"  remarked 
id  man  Ra  he  saw  him  depart.     **  But  surely  God  baa  tried  bis  very 
and   reins,     I  would  not  hare  thought  that  physical  torments 
have  wrought  «uch  a  change  in  any  man.     Holy  Mary  !  how  be 
have  suffered  I  '* 

V. 

he  Sunday  had  come  when  the  Bishop  of  Seiho  waa  to  preach  before 

The  frivolous  society  of  the  Second  Empire  had  its  gayest 

repr^entativea  packed  in  the  handsomo  but  ^mall  chapel  of 

^uileries,  where  scarcely  standing  iXKim  could  be  found  for  statt'smen, 

rs,  and  foreign  amlmssadors  who  wet^e  crowded  into  all  the  comers. 

Bm{>eror  was  present,  ensconced  in  bis  arm-chair,  and  stroking  bis 

e  with  a  i-e fleet ive  look  ;  the  Empress  was  there  too,  and  the 

be  Imperial ;  and  the  Empress,  with  a  true  Spaniard'!*  fervour,  leaned 

ird  and  signed  herself  as  the  martyr-bishop  passed  her,  preceded  by 

rerger,  on  bis  way  fix>m  tlie  altar  to  the  [»ulpit. 

i  was  a  solemn  moment  enough  ;  and  as  the  preacher  arose  to  speak 

was  a  perfect  bush  as  in  a  room  where  the  dead  are  lying.     Not  a 

or  woman  was  there  among  that  brilliant  worldly-minded  congre- 

i  but  felt  that  this  man  who  stood  up  before  them  so  awfully 

erous  in  appexirance  had  earned  the  right  to  say  to  them  what  things 

^ould.     In  this  age  of  limp  convictions,  of  bantering  scepticism,  of 

eking  compromises,  in  this  age  of  effeminate  luxuries,  of  striving 

riches,  comforts,  and  amusement,  this  priest   had   endured   the 

Hures  of  hell  sooner  than  sacrifice  his  pei-sonal  dignity  or  deny  his 

ith«    And  he  bad  thus  sneered  not  ostentatiously   in  the  sight  of 

biuands  ready  to  applaud  his  fortitude,  but  obscurely,  in  a  dark  corner 

I  the  world.     That  his  heroism  hud   become  manifest,  and  had   been 

ochtinied  on  the  house- tops  all  over  Cliristendom,  waa  a  mere  matter 

ehaiu^e,  for  it  might  well  have  happened  that  he  should  have  died  of 

^  Wounds  and  passed  away  from  men's  miuda,  having  no  i-ecord  1-iehind 

^hat  things  he  had  suffered,  bequeathing  no  example  to  his  contem- 

'^ries  iind  to  generations  yet  unborn. 

B\it  Gml  had  not  willed  it  so,  and  there  he  stood  a  living  memorial 
faith  and  strength — a  teicher  from  whom  men  sind  women  of  all 
iditions  were  bound  to  take  a  lesson. 

The  sovereign,  the  statesman,  the  soldier,  the  woman  of  foshinn,  nay, 

"Very  priests  who  hiid  j>erformed  the  church  servit^  were  bound  to 

themselves  whether  the  objects  they  pursued   in   life  were  w^orth 

Ving   after  at   the   cost  of  such   pangs  as  that    mat'tyr-bishop  had 

iergone ;  ajid  a^ain  they  had  to  aak  themselvea  whether  there  were 

of  the  tortures  among  the  many  which  he  had  endured  which  they 

lid  be  content  to  suflTer  for  the  ^"indication  of  suci\i  Qi^vnvaT3i&  «a  \)cj«^ 
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held*  Possibly  there  were  some  stateBmen  present^  tomooats ;  sum 
generals,  b-aitors  in  posse ;  some  joumaliste,  apoetotes]  some  Lulicx, 
hainicned  offoBdei-s,  who  resented  the  Bishop's  moral  sup^r 
inwardly  hoped  that  in  his  sermon  he  would  commit  somebhu 
would  "  bring  him  to  earth  again,"  and  prove  that  be  wa«  oo  geaiu*  nod 
hardly  a  gentleman.  But  if  so  these  people  were  mistakeiL  It  b  oM 
easy  to  preach  before  a  Court,  so  many  are  the  things  that  must  be  li^ 
unsaid,  but  Monseigneur  de  Garderoy  acquitted  himself  of  liia  datrj 
better  than  any  preacher  had  e%'er  done  before  in  that  chapel. 

He  spoke  from  the  text,  *'  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  whu 
they  do,"  and  having  the  work  of  the  Church  missions  in  view,  he  dwell  «j 
the  services  which  the  piTop«gation  of  the  Christian  faith  was  renc 
to  the  world.     Taking  that  faitli  from  its  cradle  be  showed  what  it 
done,  and  tried  to  prophesy  what  it  would  do.     Then  by  rapid 
tiona  (for  he  knew  that  he  would  bore  his  hearers  if  he  spoke  for  i 
than  half- an- horn*)  he  came  to  the  drama  which  had  been 
Seibo,  when  women  and  children,  almost  babes,  had  died, 
their  Kedeemer,  and  of  these  ho  gave  a  stirring  picture.     Of  himn^l 
said  nothing  except  in  this  one  sentence :  **  When  my  own  turn 
for  being  put  to  the  proof,  I  felt  how  little  I  was  beside  those 
and  children."     Thereupon  a  long  murmur  of  sympathy  ran  roraidl 
chapeh     It  was  felt  that  this  man  who  had  survived  his  tortures 
really  suffered  much  more  than  thofte  who  had  succumbed  under  i)^\\ 
but  Heni'i  de  Gai-deroy  checked  the  outburst  that  was  declaring  itsdf  a 
his  favour  by  waving  his  hand  and  ci  jing  firmly  :  *'  Crod  sends  us  no 
Bufferings   than   we   can   bear.     The  endurance  of  physical  pain  ki 
q^iestion  of  temperament,  but  the  touchstone  of  courage  is  the  willa 
ness  to  die — to  take  that  plunge  into  the  dark  abyss  of  eternity 
which  we  know  so  little,  but  which  yet  frightens  us  all." 

Thereon  he  concluded  his  sermon  ;  and  the  collection  bags  that 
sent  round  in  aid  of  the  Church  missions  were  filled  with  bank  notes  i 
gold. 

The  congregation  broke  up  and  filed  into  the  apartments  of 
palace.     Here  the  Bishop  presently  appeared,  led  by  one  of  the  Alloc 
in  Ordinary,  to  make   his   bow   lo   the    Emperor  before  going  «i 
Napoleon  III.,  with  the  Empres.s  and  the  Prince  Imperial  by  liia 
approached  the  Bishop  and  flung  the  collar  of  the  Legion  of  Hoc 
Commandantship  round  his  neck,  then  thrust  his  letters  of  appobt 
as  Bishop  of  St.  Cloud  into  his  hand,  saying,  *'  Monseigneur,  we  shaBi 
remember  your  sermon." 

The  Bishop  bowed  profoundly,  but  made  no  reply.  Then  he  tur 
to  leave,  and  the  whole  tbit)ng  of  statesmen,  courtiers,  and  fair  wodJ^d] 
bent  low  before  him  as  he  went  out.  If  ever  there  was  a  man  who  owM 
have  tasted  at  that  moment  the  full  cup  of  bliss  resulting  irom  eftrtUf 
triumphs  it  was  Henri  de  Garderoy, 
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wet  a  few  hours  later  the  Bishop  was  sitting  ftlone  and  misei^bly 
ding  in  a  Bmall  room  of  the  Church  Mission  College  in  Paris.  It  was 
that  ho  intended  to  lodge  during  Lent  whilst  he  delivered  his  sermons 
otre  Dajne*  All  the  priests  and  neophytes  in  the  college  were  reatly 
orship  him  as  a  living  saint  who  would  assuredly  be  canonised  here- 
* ;  but  to  one  and  all  he  showed  a  stem  face  and  would  tolerate  no 
£k^.  He  was  sitting  alone  in  hia  room,  at  seven,  haviug  8upi>ed  off  a 
t  of  dry  bread,  when  a  young  monk  entered  and  annotiticed  that  a  lady 
led  to  see  him.  At  the  aame  time  he  handed  a  caM  Ijeanng  the 
«  of  the  "  Baroness  de  Rosenheim." 

*  Show  her  into  the  chftpel,  and  have  the  chapel  lighted,"  said  the 
Lop  ;  and  for  a  few  minutes  he  stood  resting  his  chin  in  his  hEuids 
meditating,  whilst  a  series  of  hashes,  quick  and  wild,  passed  through 
ryes  and  over  his  featui*es. 

Now  had  come  the  hour  of  his  greatest  triumph  on  earth,  Aogfele  was 
g  to  kneel  at  hin  feet, 

Se  dofled  his  black  casaock  and  pat  on  the  richeRt  ecclesiaHtical  vest- 
te  which  the  college  could  afford — a  surplice  bordea-ed  with  laco,  a 
en  cope,  an  albe  of  satin  embroidei'ed  with  pearlB,  and  a  mitre.  Then 
lOoended  to  the  chapel ;  and  as  he  entered  saw  a  woman  lying  pros- 
in  deepest  abasement,  with  her  brow  on  the  altar  steps. 

d  hour  later  Ang^le  had  made  her  full  confesalon  to  Henri  de  Gar- 
I  and  he  lifted  up  hia  hands  to  give  her  episcopal  absolution.  Then 
idden  he  took  off  his  mitn3  and  laid  it  at  her  feet,  saying  in  a  tone 
liniaginable  citergy  i  "  And  now  I  have  to  make  my  confession  to 
Ang^le.  lifiten  to  me,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  1  have  toM  no 
creature  before." 

Ko ;  you  are  going  to  accuse  yourself  falsely,"  cried  Ang^le  starticg 
in  terror  at  the  expression  on  hia  countenance  ;  "  tell  me  only  the 
f  H«imy  once  and  for  all ;  let  us  have  no  secrets." 
There  aball  be  no  secrets,"  replied  the  Bishop  with  an  awful  sob* 
1  think  I  am  a  martyr,  Ang&le,  but  in  the  hour  of  my  trial  my 
Dde  gave  way,  and  I  trampled  on  the  Cross  !  I  wished  to  see  you  onte 
;  I  coiild  not  bear  to  die.  Eigobert,  the  publican,  let  himself  be 
I;  I,  the  Bishop,  recanted.  I  defiled  the  crucifix,  and  escaped  with 
k  heoaiise  my  persccutoi-s  despised  nie.  What  do  you  say  to  that  1 " 
How  you  must  have  loved  me ! "  exclaimed  Angele  thriJlin^  all 

Ten,  I  did  love  you  and  do/'  murmured  the  Bishop  still  on  hia 
;  "  but  now  tell  me  what  I  am  to  do,  for  I  know  not  t  " 
Ijove  me  to  the  end,"  said  Angele,  "  but  with  a  better  and  purer 
an  before.  Love  ray  children  and  husband,  and  remain  among  us 
to  us  the  sad  trials  of  the  weak,  and  the  hopes  that  remain  to 
when  they  have  been  tried  above  their  strength." 
I  could  have  had  no  peace,  Angele,"  said  the  Bishop  ^itK  vl  d^^vc- 
xuxL^so.  257.  *i.^ 
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ing  groAD,  '^  if  I  had  thought  that  you  oontiniied  to  think  of  me  as 
than  I  am.  Tour  husband  is  a  nobler,  honefiter  man  than  I,  and 
you  to  feel  it." 

''  I  love  you  better  than  ever,"  answered  Ang^le,  dasping  her 
"  but  our  love  can  be  that  of  a  sister  and  brother.  Is  your  ood 
clear  now  t " 

"  Not  yet,  till  I  have  confessed  to  the  Superior  of  the  Fnun 
and  to  all  others  who  have  looked  upon  me  as  a  hero.  I  must 
my  infamy  everywhere." 

**  No,"  replied  Ang^le  ecstatically,  '*  you  must  not  cause  sa 
the  Church.  You  have  confessed  to  me,  let  that  be  enough.  So  bei 
self  in  future  that  you  shall  have  nothing  more  to  ccmfesB.  /  ( 
absolution." 

And  the  woman  laid  her  foigiving  hands  on  the  head  of  the  ] 
Bishop. 
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e,  T  imagliie,  i-ealise  the  extreme  diilnoss  of  tlie  lives  of  the 
off  fi-om  the  many  intereste  which  education  or  the  posses- 
money  gives,  they  have  little  left  but  the  **  trivial  i-oiind,  the 
taak,"   which    indeed   furnishes  them    with   **  room   to  deny 
[▼W,"  but  is  hardly,  in  their  case,  at  least,  '*  the  road  to  biing 
daily  nearer  God." 

People  must  he  amuthed/*  is  the  caricatured  statement  of  a  true 
a  need,  and  the  terrible  and  often  deplored  attraction  of  the  public- 
has  its  root  not  bo  much  in  the  love  of  strong  drink  as  in  the 
of  interest  and  desire  for  amusement  felt  by  the  lower  classes  of 
OOr.     This  is  especially  true  with   regard   to  the  women  and  those 
ho  cannot  read.     ITnabie  to  comprehend  the  ever-living  interest 
g  public  affairs,  prevented,  by  ignorance,  fixjm  following,  even 
tline^  the  actions  of  the  nations,  they   are  thrown  back  on  the 
of  their  neighbours^  and  centre  all  their  interest  in  the  sayings 
oings  of  quarrelsome  Mr.  Jones  or  much-abosed  Mrs.  Smith, 
is  difhcult  for  those  of  us  to  whom  the  world  seems  almost  too 
^  interests  to  realise  the  deadening  dulne^  of  some  of  these  lives, 
&  imagine,  for  an  instant^  all  knowledge  of  bistoiy,  geography,  art, 
e,  and  language,  blotted  out ;  all  interests  in  politics,  social  move- 
[,  discoveries,  obliterated ;  no  society  pleasures  to  anticipate ;  no 
of  skill  nor  tests  of  proficiency  in  work  or  play,  to  look  forwai'd 
tio  money  at  command  to  enable  us  to  plan  some  pleasure  for  a 
Eld  or  dependent ;  no  books  always  at  hand  (the  old  friends  waiting 
itly  till  their  acquaintance  is  renewed,  the  new  ones  standing  ready 
leametl  and  loved) ;  no  opportunities  of  getting  change  of  scene  and 
\  no  memories  laden  with  pleasures  of  travel ;   no  ohjec'ts  of  real 
to  look  at.     What  would  our  liven  beoorae?  And  yet  this  is  a 
J^icture  of  the  minds  of  thounands  of  the  poorer  classes,  whose  time 
Shcd  in  hard  monotonous  work,  or  occuijied  in  the  petty  cares  of 
children,  and  in  iifttisfying  the  sordid  wants  of  the  lx>dy.     In  some 
pi-ecarious  labour  adds  the  element  of  uncei-tainty  to  the  other 
des,  an  element  which  by  the  fact  of  its  bringing  some  interest,  is 
fed  by  the  men,  but  which  adds  tenfold  to  the  many  cares  of  the 
»wife. 

is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  poor  themselves  can  get  out  of  this 
■phero  of  dulne^s.  They  can  hardly  give  pai'tiea,  even  where  the 
«f  entertaining  would  not  be  the  chief  barrier,  the  extreme 
of  the  rooms  entirely  prevents  social  intercourse,  not  to  men- 
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tion  Bucli  obstacles  as  the  children  having  to  be  pot  to  bed  in  therouMj 
of  the  evenings  and  all  the  many  ilis^comforte  conseqixent  on  the  ooei 
being  bedroom,  parlour,  kitcbeii,  and  scullery.  But  even  supposing  1 
ar©  two  rooms,  or  few  children,  the  difficulties  of  ent^rUining  an 
yet  over.  With  minds  bo  barren,  conversation  can  hardly  he  thfti 
of  much  amnsempnt,  and  music  and  dancing  are  almost  impoasible 
no  instrument  to  help  and  no  fipace  where  even  the  little  feet 
patter. 

But  it  h  poaaible  for  the  ignorant  as  well  as  the  ctiltnred  to 
Natm*e.     And  it  is  often  a  subject  of  wonder  why  the  poor  living  utj 
such  cloae  atreets  or  alleys,  surrounded  with  Focb  unlovely  object*,  ^| 
not  take  more  trouble  to  get  L>ut  into  the  country  or  enjoy  the  Yu\ 
*'  Only  sixpence,  you  say,"  said  a  hard-working  pale  body  to  me 
day,  when  I  was  urging  her  to  go  on  one  of  her  enforced  idle  after 
to  get  air  and  see  Bome  refreshing  beauty  at  Hampstead.    "  Well, 
see,  I  eould  hardly  go  without  tho  thi'ee  children,  and  that's  U 
besides  they'd  be  a  deal  hungrier  when  they  come  home  than  p?rh«|il 
could  manage  for." 

What  could  lr>e  said  to  the  last  argument  1   Just  fancy  having  to 
Bider,  otherwise  than  pleasurably,  the  increased  appetite  of  one  of  < 
young  ones  fresh  from  a  day  by  the  sea  or  in  the  country  1 

But  apart  from  the  money  question,  after  a  time  the  deaxej^j 
into  the  country  wears  off,  even  among  those  who  have  before 
pur©  air  and  among  country  sights  and  scenes ;  they  get  used 
dull  sordid  surroundings  :  the  memory  of  fairer  sights  grows  dim, 
imagination  is  not  stix>ng  enough  to  conjure  them  up  again. 

**  Shure,  I  ain't  been  in  the  country  this  fifteen  year,"  an  old 
once  startled  me  by  saying  at  a  country  party ;  **  and  if  it  hadn't 
for  your  note  'ere  it  would  ha'  been  another  fifteen  year  afore  I'd 
seen  it," 

And  she  wfis  not  so  poor,  this  old  !ady ;  7a.  a  week,  perhapji, 
2s,  Gd.  to  pay  for  rent.  It  was  not  her  poverty  which  prevented 
seeing  the  fifteen  fair  springs  which  had  passed  since  she  came  from  i 
Green  Isle.  No  1  it  was  just  the  want  of  power  to  make  the  effon- 
a  loss  to  her  far  more  serious  than  the  loss  of  the  sight  of  the  couJJ* 
As  the  lato  James  Hinton  used  to  say,  **  The  worst  thing  is 
Hell  and  not  know  it  is  Hell ; "  perhaps  the  best  thing  one  can 
another  is  to  give  him  the  glimpee  of  Heaven,  which,  letting  in  the 
shows  the  blackness  of  Hell. 

"  Don't  you  think  green  is  Grod*a  favourite  colour  1 "  asked  m 
lady,  the  thought  suggested  as  we  stood  together  in  a  forest  of  i 
green.     **  Well,  I  can't  say,"  was  the  answer ;  **  look  at  the  skfi  ^' 
blue  that  is."     "  Yes,  but  that  isn't  always  blue^  and  the  earth  is 
always  green." 

Does  it  not  seem  a  pity  that  this  old  poet  soul,  so  fit  to  tewA  &w< 
lessons,  should  live  all  tbTaugh  the  summer  days  in  one  roomi  ihsied  ^\ 
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otter  people,  seeing  only  the  mud  colours  of  London^  wMch  cer- 
y  are  not  God's  favoui'ito  coloors.  It  was  tbis  aiime  old  lady  who 
to  me,  on  receiving  our  tirst  invitation,  "  All  theyeuirs  I've  lived  in 
Ion  I  was  never  asked  to  go  into  the  count i-y  before  you  asked  me." 
Jut  the  want  of  pleasure  and  change  is  no  newly-disoovered  need  of 
poor.  School-treats  and  excursions  and  bean-feasts  have  been 
kised  and  earned  out  almost  siuc©  Bunday  schools  have  existed  and 
fe^tiODS  had  a  corimrnte  life.  Every  summer  sees  the  columns  of 
awspapers  use<l  to  iiak  for  money  to  give  900,  1,000,  2,000  children 
\  day  in  the  country/*  and  the  money  obtained  and  the  day  arriving, 
bildren  are  packed  into  vans  or  a  special  train  and  turned  into  the 
Is  or  fields  to  enjoy  themselves  (and  tease  the  frogs)  until  tea,  buns, 
hymns  bring  the  "  'appy  day'*  to  an  end.  Goo^i  days  tliese,  full  of 
^ul*e  and  health- giving*  exemse,  but  perhaps  mixed  with  too  large 
lement  of  excitement  to  teach  the  children  to  enjoy  the  country  for 
jvn  sake,  to  enable  them  to  learn  in  Dame  Nature's  lap  **  that  we 
feed  this  mind  of  oiira  in  a  wise  p&ssiveneas." 

Neither   have   the  clergy  overlooked  tliis  need  as  existmg  among 
'  grown  i>eople ;  and  most  of  those  w  orking  in  poor  neigWx>urlioods 
lise  an  annual  "  Treat,"  each  person  paying,  say,  1*.,  to  be  met  by 
5(£.  fit}m  the  Pastor's  fund.     These  treats  sometimes  assume  the 
nous  proportions  of  2,000  or  3,000  persons.     All  take  their  mid- 
Deal  to  be  eaten  when  and  how  they  like.     The  the  assembling  for 
nd  a  few  speeches  by  the  rocfcor  and  those  in  authority,  are  the  only 
|ytii  made  to  bring  the  people  together,  and  to  introduce  the  sense 
•t  and  guest.     And  with  the  memory  of  the  \».  paid,  this  sense  in 
difficult  either  to  arouse  or  maintain.     But  good  as  in  many  ways 
treats  are,  they  do  not  do  all  they  might.     They  do  not  introduce 
experiences,  an  acquaintance  with  other  lives,  the  interest  of  new 

ledge. 

Wi>  roceive  hat  what  yra  gire, 
III  lifo  idone  dooa  nature  lire, 

lleridge  puts  it ;  and  such  Fa*lly  empty  minds  want  the  interpreta- 
pf  the  friendly  eye  to  make  tliem  see  what  they  "  went  out  for  to 

fcnick  with  these  ideas,  we  determined  to  try  another  method  of 

rtaining  our  neighbonrs  ;  and  believiog  that  they  had  the  same  need 

idai  intercourse  as  the  rich,  and  taking  for  granted  that  the  kind  of 

■try  entertainment  most  prevalent  among  the  rich  was  the  one  most 

led  by  them,  we  ba^sed  our  parties  on  the  same  foundation,  remem- 

alwaya   that   the  minds  of  the  fmor  being  emptier,  they  needed 

active  entDrtaiument,  and  thut  the  party  to  which  we  invited  them 

wrhapB  the  one  day's  outing  in  the  whole  year,  the  one  glimpse 

they  had  (apart  from  divorce  suits)  into  the  lives  and  habits  of  the 

r  claiiBes. 

talking  over  our  plan  with  friends  who,  llmig  m  %\i&  6icCc»\aVj&  qH. 
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London,  had  the  Qeoesaary  garden,  it  was  not  long  before  we  feoeivid 
kindly  invitations  to  take  thirty,  forty,  fifty,  of  our  neighboors  to  sptnl  j 
the  afternoon  in  the  country.     The  day  and  hour  fixed,  it  was  left  xiA 
ns  to  decide  which  guests  should  be  invited,  and  to  pas  on  the  icntk 
tion.     Sometimes  our  hosts  ])articularly  wish  to  entertain  children  a 
well  as  grown  people;  and  if  so,  we  include  the  chilrlren  in  the mriik 
tion  ;  but  on  the  whole,  after  much  experience,  we  find  tbit  thoee  pwtn 
are  most  thoroughly  enjoyed  when  the  children  iire  omitted*    Tim  fi  1 
not  be  misundei-stootl  when  it  is  n^memhered  that  these  utoihets  ml 
frtthei-s  have  their  children,  j^erhapa  seven  of  them,  all  small  togeUiff, 
constantly  with  them  for  365  days  in  the  year,  both  day  and  oight;iy 
the  children  become  uoLsy  and  excited  in  the  country,  and  Ihntcni 
child's  noise,   though  it  may  be  music  in  the  ear  of  its  mother,  «.| 
hardly  l>e  anything  but  what  it  is,  ffUac/reeahle  soumU^  in  theeanof  i 
mother's  neighlx)ur.     Another  objection  to  the  presence  of  the 
is  the  extreme  dUTiciilty  of  entertaining  them  and  the  grown 
together.     To  other  parties  it  ia  not  the  rule  to  invite  children 
their  parents,  and  the  same  rule  holds  good  here. 

It  is  not  ditficult,  knowing  (as  my  husband's  dnty  here  leads  bi>' 
know)  many  people  who  would  be  glad  of  a  day's  outing,  to  passofti 
invitations ;  but  it  is  pleasanter,  if  it  can  be  so  arranged,  that  tbej 
should  beforehand  be  acquaintetl  with  each  other.  For  that 
ifl  better  to  invite  together  the  uiombers  of  a  mothers'  meeting  and 
husbandsj  the  habitues  of  a  club,  the  inhabitfuits  of  one  block  of  j 
ings,  the  denizens  of  a  particular  court,  the  Binging-class,  the  mc 
any  society  who  woi'ship,  work,  or  learn  together ;  in  short,  thoeo  vl 
unite  for  any  purpose*  There  are  other  advantages  in  this  plan 
the  obvious  one  of  the  guests  being  already  acquainted.  ThoM 
have  hitherto  seen  each  other's  chai'acter  only  fi'om  the  work  point 
view  now  get  tmother  stand-point,  and  the  day's  pleasure  togeliKr? , 
with  the  hearty  laugh,  and  the  many- voiced  songs,  does  more  than  miif 
a  pastoral  address  can  do,  to  teach  forgiveness  and  break  down  banifli 
raised  by  quarrel3-*-quarrels  which  as  often  owe  their  origin  to  d# 
neighbourhoods  than  bad  tempei^.  **  Now  she  ain't  such  a  bad  'nn  » 
one  would  think,  considering  the  way  she  behaved  to  my  Billy — is  ^ 
now  ? "  is  a  true  remark  illustrating  what  I  would  say. 

The  gue8ts  chosen^  the  invitations  go  out  in  the  usual  form  :  "  M«,  fi*" 
and-9o,"  mentionitig  our  hostess's  name,  **  hopes  to  have  the  pleftsii»flf 
seeing  Mr.  and  Mi-s.  So-and-k^o  on  Monday,  Hth,  to  spend  the  aftemooo 
in  the  country,"  and  then  follow  the  time  of  the  train  luid  the  name  of  thi 
station  whero  the  rendezvous  is  to  be  held.  Added  to  these  the  friendl 
of  other  classes  connected  in  any  way  with  the  expected  gm 
district  vifitor,  the  superintendent  of  the  mothers*  meeting, 
rent-collector,  are  also  invited ;  as  well  as  those  who  either 
entertaining  or  to  whom  we  wish  to  introduce  our  neighboi 
g^Berally  choose  a  trsdn  \)etvfe(eii  cn.^  mcA  t^<i  ^5  <^C3«^,  VVajaa  eoal 
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get  &  half-day'ii   work  and   tlio   woman   to   see   to  neoossary 
Behold  duties  and  give?  the  children  their  dinner  before  she  starts. 
On  reaching   the   country  station  we   ramble   through  the  lanes, 
grasses  and  flowera,  taking  if  possible  a  detour  before  arriving 
host's  house.     "  Why,  the  trees  smell,"  exclaimed  one  town-bred 
an  in  almost  awe-Btrnck  afitontshment,  standing  under  a  lilac-tree, 
n'fc  it  make  one  feel  gentle-like"?  "  was  another  remark  made  more  to 
If  than  to  me,  which  came  ivom.  a  rough  one-legged  hoard-man,  as 
Itood  overlooking  a  quiet^  far-stretching  scene  near  Wimbledon. 
Unless  one  lia;s  lived  in  close  streetfl  and  amid  noise  and  grinding 
Piy»  it  is  difficult  to  undei-stand  the  pleasures  of  these  walka.     The 
of  the  air,  the  quiet  which  can  be  felt,  the  very  fact  of  strolling 
road  without  looking  out  to  avoid  being  run  over,  is  a  relief,  and 
absence  of  the  ever-preaent  anxiety  of  the  care  of  the  childmn  is  a 
it  addition  to  the  irresponsible  enjoyment  of  the  ds}-* 
Our  destination  reached,  it  is  a  great  help  if  the  host  and  hostess 
I  come  out  to  meet  and  welcome  its,  as  is  customary  towards  guests  of 
classes.     By  this  simple  courtesy  the  tone  is  at  once  given,  and 
people  feel  themselves  not  brought  out  to  a  "  treat,"  but  iavited  and 
Domed  as  guasts.     I  have  seen  men  among  whom  we  were  told  when 
first  went  to   Whitechapel  it  was  not  "safe"  to  go  alone,  entii-ely 
Rged  by  the  bearing  of   their  hosts  to  them,  and  the  deterniina- 
on,  with  which  they  sot  out,  to    have   a   **lark/'   at   whatever  in- 
tayenience  to  others,  gradually  melt  away    under   the   influence  of 
ling  treated  as  gentlemen.     "  Why,  she  said  she  was  glad  to  see  me," 
id  one  rough  fellow,  taking  as  a  personal  compHment  to  himself  the 
▼eational  form  of  expression. 

The  duty  of  introducing  and  welcoming  over,  we  are  glfid  if  we  find 
on  a  shady  lawn  or  under  a  tent  ready  spread  and  waiting  for  us. 
excitement  of  getting  off,  the  midday  meal  taken  hurriedly  has 
bly  been  a  slight  one,  and  the  walk  and  unwonted  fresh  air  have 
good  appetites.  Sometimes  our  hostess  hss  made  arrangements 
all  the  party  should  take  their  food  together,  and  this  is  the  better 
it  can  ho  managed.  *'  Why,  the  gentry  k  sitting  down  with  us. 
do  call  that  comfortable  like,"  I  overheard  on  one  occasion  when 
is  arrangement  had  been  followed.  If  the  one  class  waits  on  the  other 
but  emphasises  the  painful  class  distinctions  ao  s.adly  prominent  in  the 
dinai-j*  affairs  of  life,  and  the  feeling  aroused  i\\  the  minds  of  the 
faple  as  they  see  the  richer  members  of  the  party  taken  by  the  hostess 
|«^e  house  to  have  *'  something  to  eat  "  is  not  always  amiakle ;  the 
bmethlng "  being  intoi']>reted  by  them  as  better,  anyhow  different 
»in  that  provided  for  them,  or  why  should  it  not  have  been  taken 
ther. 

e  repast  given   by  our  many  kindly   hosts   during   these  eight 
ers  of  partie.s  has  been  various.     Some  add  eggs  and  bacon  to  the 
cakes;  others  give  a  larg^e  joint,  which  is  ev^iimot^«TiYs^^t^ 
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cut  off  a  good  14lb.  airloin  of  beef  being  a  rare  Itixoiy  in  theocdiurj 
dietary  of  the  working  classes,  while  others  again  oiler  ns  tea,  liii^ 
ing  only  in  quantity  from  the  oi^inary  afternoon  meal  of  vhich  n 
partake  between  our  luncheon  imd  dinnen  Some  of  our  bosUgiTegi 
every  variety  of  cake,  such  as  Scotch  houf^ewives  deUght  in  ma^^  ft^ 
though  I  remember  one  lady  who,  white  most  kind  and  aoxionstoptc  ff 
pleasui'e,  told  me,  as  If  it  were  an  additional  advantagOi  that  she  y 
**  had  all  the  cakes  made  very  plain,  and  that  thej  were  all  baked  Ik 
day  befoi'e  yesterday." 

The  meal  over,  the  real  pleasure  of  the  day  begins,  and  this  am 
entirely  depend  on  the  capabilities  of  our  hostess  for  entertaining  iial 
the  possibilities  of  the  garden.     If  it  is  lai*ge,  there  is  nothing  tows- 
people  like  better  tlian  to  saunter  about,  to  wander  in  the  ahrabbciO) 
to  see  the  hot-  houses,   conservatories,   fernries,  especially  if  some  til 
will  be  the  guide  and  point  out  what  is  intereeiting,  this  spot  whert;  tli 
beet  view  ia  to   be  obtained,  that  curious  flower,   and  tell  the  uto] 
banging  on  this  qiieerly  8bai>ed  tree.     "  Aye,  aye,  ma'am,  it's  all  ray 
beautiful,  but  to  my  mind  you're  the  beautifuHest  flower  of  the  lo*,* 
the   spontaneous    compliment   elicited   from   a  weather-beaten 
monger  to  the  stately  old  lady  who  had  taken  pains  to  show 
garden,  and  though  the  remark  was  greeted  with  shouts  of 
from  the  surrounding  gi'oup,  the  **  Well,  he  ain't  far  wrong,  I'm 
showed  that  the  words  had  only  spoken  out  the  thoughts  of  many 

Sometimes  the  men  go  off  to  piny  cricket  or  bowls,  to  see  the  pn|9>l 
or  horsesi,  or  some  other  beasts  particularly  interesting  to  the  xaaecxXsi 
mind ;  or  perhaps  the  interminable  game  of  roundeiu  occxipics  all  ^ 
time.     Sometimes  swings,   see-saws,  or  a  row  on  the  jx>nd   are  pA 
amusements.     "  Oh  dear,  I  think  I've  only  just  learnt  to  enjoy  mjA 
gaa|>e<i  one  buxom  woman  of  fifty,  breathless  with  swinging  her  nei^ 
hour,  whose  face  told  that  her  life's  holidays  could  without  difficulty b 
counted,  while,  to  a  few,  the  fact  of  sitting  still  and  looking  oatani 
feeling  the  quiet,  is  pleasure  enough.     *'  I  seem  to  see  further  than  ^ 
I  saw  before,"  murmured  a  pale  young  mother,  sitting  on  the  Upf 
Terrace  at  Hampatead,  and  as  she  said  it  she  looked  as  if  the  sight  of  ti 
country  just  then,  when  her  eyes  were  reopened  by  her  new  motherhood 
might,  in  another  sense,  make  her  »ee  farther  than  she  had  ever  ^ 
before.     If  the  gaiden  is  small  and  its  resom-ces  soon  ended,  gsimes  m" 
be  resorted  to,  and   such  games  as   "  tersa,"  where  running  and  motifll 
are  eDJoyed  j  the  "  ring  and  the  string,"  when  eyes  and  ears  must  bo  m 
the  alei^: ;  or  "  blow  the  candle  bliadfold  ; "  all  cause  hearty  fun,  ^^l^^ 
ally  when  the  unconscious  blindfold,  having  walked  crooked,  energetiouH 
blows,  as  he  thinks,  at  the  candle,  which  is  still  burning  steadily  half  ^ 
yard  from  him.     On  some  of  these  occasions  the  hostess  has  had  M 
carriage  out,  and  by  taking  four  or  five  of  the  guests  at  a  time,  all 
been  able  to  have  a  short  drive,  and  to  see  ft'om  a  higher  elevation 
thing  more  of  the  country.    "  WtU,  I  don't  know  that  I  was  ever  in 
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fore/'  said  one  womaD,  wlio  could  hardly  be  said  to  have  been 
9  then,  as  she  dismounted  from  the  box.  "  Except  at  fimeitJfl,'* 
ited  her  neighbour.  Might  not  some  of  the  exti'aordluary  liking, 
i&  so  common  among  the  poor,  for  attending  funerals,  be  partly 
G&ke  of  the  iTire  event  of  a  drive  1  OccxiHionally  it  is  possible  to 
>  a  danoe,  with  the  help  of  a  fiddle  or  piano,  and  many  a  pale,  worn 
lo8t»  for  the  time  at  least,  it«  stamp  of  weariness,  bs  it  gi-ew  inter- 
in  the  ups  and  downs  of  •*  Sir  Rc^er  de  Coverley,"  "  Bless  me, 
er  thought  to  do  any  dancing,  except  the  dancing  of  babies,"  was 
usual  comment  from  my  partner  on  one  occasion  ;  and  many  times 

E  since  been  referred  to  to  confirm  the  fact  that  **  You  did  see  me 
g,  didn't  you,  ma'am  1 " 
sides  these  actii'e  pleasures,  we  must  not  forget  to  mention  music, 
ire  and  appi-ecmtiou  of  which  ia  so  deep  and  warm  in  these  un- 
pad minds  ;  music  which  more  than  anything  smootbea  away  class 
ill  ftjsi  other  inequalities.  I  have  seen  rough  low-class  men  and 
in  leave  thcnr  active  games  or  the  swing  for  which  they  hpxl  been 
bg,  and  cluster  ronnd  the  singer  or  musician  begging  for  another 
©t "  another  bit."  What  they  like  best  ia  a  song  with  a  chorus,  or 
Aive  songs  where  they  can  hear  tlie  words,  and  next  to  these  solemn 
\ on  an  haimonium  or  organ,  but  any  music  charms  them,  and  the 
16,  who  ia  either  musical  hei-self,  or  who  invites  her  musical  friends 
p  her,  finds  the  imk  of  entertaining  much  easier.  An  oftiepeated 
Ite  is  that  the  poor  like  comic  songs  about  themselves,  and  "  Betsy 
Dg  "  hjts  been  suggested  and  sung  at  our  paiiies  more  often  than  I 
tonember,  A  moment's  sympathetic  thought  will  show,  however, 
the  poor  want,  other  find  wider  interests,  and  it  can  hardly  be  the 
lest  method  of  amusing  them  to  wing  them  a  song  the  joke  of  which 
I  imitations  and  "  take-offs  "  of  theii'  mispronunciation.  It  is,  too, 
rw,  generally  thought  that  tlie  uneducated  cannot  appreciate  what 
limonly  understood  as  **  good  music,"  but  this  is  a  mistake.  Long 
ago,  I  remember  Mrs.  Nassau  Senior  coming  to  see  our  night- 
il  of  rough  girls,  held  in  a  raugh  court.  That  evening  some  street 
Fas  more  attractive  than  A  B  C,  and  our  scbolaiii  were  clustered 
id  the  heroine  of  the  fight.  I  can  still  see  the  picture  made  by 
Senior  tm  she  stood  and  sang  in  the  doorway  of  the  tichool-room, 
i  opened  direct  on  to  the  court,  and  among  such  surroundings  it 
%  deep-sighted  sympathy  which  led  her  to  choose  "Angela  ever 
t  and  fiir,"  For  long  afterwards  she  was  remembered  as  **  the 
l?ho  came  and  sang  alxjut  the  angels,  and  looked  like  an  angel 

\ia  well  if  the  hostess  can  bring  her  instrument  to  the  window,  so 
lie  people  can  hear  as  they  sit  on  the  lawn  outside  and  enjoy  the 
)erhapa  she  may  find  it  possible  to  ask  two  or  three  of  her  guesta 
sing,  with  strong,  sweet,  though  untrained  voices,  to  join  her  in 
or  glee,  wad  helping,  they  enjoy  the  pleasure  with  \*\ie \i«i\^\' «» 'ys^ 


H  or  glee,  a, 
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Occasionally  one  of  the  party  may  have  hrought  an  accordion  witli  which 
to  aid  the  impromptu  concert,  or  some  one  will  recall  the  piece  of  po«iT| 
committed  to  memory  long  yeans  ago,  and  then  we  can  have  a  redtitloft,  ( 
which  pleasea  none  the  less  because  itia  '*  Jack  Sti-aw's  one  bit/ 
boen  hcArd  a  few  times  before*     If  it  lie  wet  or  windy  the  he 
ask  her  guegta  into  the  drawing-room.     "  You  did  not  see  the 
room,  did  you,  mum  1 "  asked  one  uf  my  neighltours  after  a  par 
I  had  been  obliged  to  leave  early ;  "  it  was  lovely,  and  we  all  at  i 
quite  friendly  like,  and  listened  to  the  music,     I  di/l  like  thelooicf] 
that  room,"     Very  pregnant   of  influence  are  these  introductiooa  tflluj 
a   house  scrupulously   clean   and  tastily   furnislied — a   hoofie 
the  dwelling  of  every  humiiu  being  should  be  kept.     Do  we  a 
ourselves,  if  we  go  to  visit  a   friend  with  a  higher  standard  of 
morals  or  culture,  how  subtle  Ls  the  influence ;  how   from  sucli  viiij 
(albt?it    unconaciously,   or  at   least   hardly  with    deliberate  resolv«)  IJ 
dated   tlie  turning  towards   the  new  light,  the  intention  to  be  rj^ 
perfect  ] 

One  lady,  with  the  real  feeling  of  hostess-ship,  took  her  Vniit«!hi}i4] 
guests,  as  she  would  any  others,  into  a  bedroom  to  take  tlieir  oi; 
things  oflf.     Totiching,  if  amusing,  was  the  remark  of  a  girl  of: 
thereabouts,  who,  turoiog  to  her  mother,  said,  "  Look,  motljer, 
bed  with  a  room  all  to  itself."     "  Has  any  one  re:illy  slept  in  ttifi^ 
bed  ? "  was  asked  by  another  of  that  same  party.     While  to  otb 
riithnr  a  higher  class  who  have  been  servants  before  marriage  *b»f 
introduction  to  such  a  house  is  a  great  pleasure,  though  to  them  i 
such  a  revelation  as  it  is  to  those  who  have  passed  all  their  In  r^ 
factories  or  workshops.     It  is  a  welcome  reminder  of  their 
often  wuggests  little  iraiirovementa  in  the  arrangement  of 
It  is  a  means  also  of  dilfusing  a  love  of  beauty,  a  sense  of  h( 
an  artLstic  taste,  not  to  l>e  despised  among  those   who  feel  that 
least  attraction  of  all  right  living  which  leads  to  righteousness 
attainment  to  the  *'  Beauty  of  Holiness." 

In  \'ariou8  ways,  too  many  to  describe,  but  which  every  host 
devise,  tbo  horn's  between  half-pa.st  foui*  and  eight  can  be  ph 
filled,  until  the  drawing  in  of  the  long  summer  evening  brings  the 
to  a  close.  Tlie  announcement  of  supper  is  generally  greeted 
"  What,  go  home  already  ? "  or,  "  The  time  don't  go  so  fast  worl 
days,"  but  gardeQ  parties  must  necessaiily  end  with  daylight,  and 
folk  up  at  six,  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  is  a  late  enough  b-wl  hour.  Supp 
generally  a  small  meal — cake,  buns,  or  pastry,  with  lemonade,  fnii^ 
cold  coffee^simply  a  light  refi-eshment  taken  standing ;  but  some,  l*-*- 
ever,  of  the  friends  who  entertain  us  like  better  to  give  the  light  tf^* 
first,  when  the  guests  arrive,  and  the  more  substantial  one  later.  T 
first  plan,  though,  I  think,  is  better,  as  the  people  leave  their  ho*^ 
6arly,  and  many  of  them  miss  their  dinner  altogether,  amid 
aaty  preparation  ior  the  loiig  ^baonycie^ 
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' Good-nigh tj  sir,  and  €fod  bless  jou  for  this  day,"  was  the  farewell 
ofhisgiiasta  to  his  silver-haired  host,  words  which  sfcruck  him 
ly.  **  Bear  me,  dear  me  [  why  did  I  never  think  of  it  before  1 "  he 
ijned,  and  reallj  this  means  of  doing  good  seems  so  simple  and 
rident  that  it  is  to  be  wondered  at  that  those  working  among  the 
should  often  not  know  where  to  take  their  people  for  a  daj's  outing. 
Ion  Btiburljs  are  crowded  with  families  perhaps  not  one  of  whom 
not  give  a  gj^rden  party  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  and  yet  how 
^of  these  parties  are  to  guests  "  who  cannot  bid  again  "  !  The  expense 
ring  such  a  party  is  certainly  not  the  rea^sou  of  its  rarity.  An  enter- 
kt  such  3^  I  Lave  told  about,  even  when  meat  is  given,  does  not 
lore  tlmn  eighteenpence  or  two  sbilliogs  a  head.  The  ti'oubl©  cannot 
ledeteri-eut  motive,  fov  that  is  nothing  to  be  compared  to  the  trouble 
dinner-party,  nor  even  of  an  ordinary  **  at  home."  **  The  servants 
Id  not  like  it,"  is,  I  know,  sometimes  urged  as  a  rejison,  but  it  is 
ly  not  tlie  experience  of  those  who,  having  overcome  the  objections 
mr  servants,  iiave  tned  it,  and  found  that  they  entered  thoroughly 
the  ppint  of  a  party  at  which  they  bad  the  pleasant  duty  of  enter- 
ig  joined  to  their  usual  one,  that  of  serving.  On  more  than  one 
m  I  can  remember  the  hearty  welcome  given  by  the  servants  adding 
to  the  success  of  our  day.  Perhaps,  amid  the  many  difficulties  to 
ich  modern  civilisation  has  brought  us,  one  of  the  saddest  i*^  the 
pdual  iguorauce  of  the  live:^  and  minds  of  members  of  the  same  houae- 
t — an  ignorance  often  leading  to  division.  It  may  not,  I  think,  be 
'least  important  good  of  these  parties  that  they  afford  a  subject  re- 
ig  which  mastci*  and  servants  can  be  anyhow  for  one  day  of  one 
and  purpose.  Neither  doe^^  it  reqiiire  the  possession  of  a  mansion 
rk  before  such  an  itviUition  am  Ijo  sent;  in  fact,  some  of  our 
itest  parties  have  been  given  in  the  smallest  gardens,  where 
and  genial  welcome  made  up  for  want  of  space.  One  lady, 
I,  who  was  staying  for  the  summer  in  lodgings  in  the  country,  gave 
i^y  afternoons  and  plej^isant  memories  to  more  than  forty  people. 
®  asked  them  in  little  gi'oups  of  twelve  or  fourteen,  took  them  long 
^try  rambles,  or  obtained  permission  to  saunter  in  a  neighbour's 
■^Ti,  and  when  the  evenings  drew  in  (it  was  in  August)  they  went 
to  her  rooms,  where  n  good  tea-supper  and  a  few  songs  brought 
^iitertainment  to  a  close. 

'lie  guests  need  not  always  be  grown  people.     It  is  perhaps  even 

important  to  give  tbe  growing  girl,  or  the  boy  just  entering  into 

tood,  a  titste  for  simple  pleasures.     Very  delightful  is  the  interest 

'Enjoyment  of  these  young  things  in  the  country  life  and  wonders. 

evening  sewing-class,  consisting  of  big  girls  at  work  all  th©  day  in 

►ries  ;  the  Bible  class  of  young  men ;  the  discussion  club  ;  the  chil- 

**-Bervant8  (so  numerous  and  so  joyless  in  our  great  cities) ;  Httle 

**^ps  can  be  found  around  every  place  of  worship,  or  are  known  to 

Bty  Qike  living  among  or  busying  himself  for  the  good  ot  ^-a  -^srat,     KSl 
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are  open  to  invitations,  ajid  these  can  be  entertained  eren  more  cuflj  B*^ 
than  tiieir  elders,     "  Don't  you  remember  this  or  that  1  *'  my  jrwajj 
friends  often  aak  about  some  trivial  incident  long  since  vanislied 
my  memory,  and  when,  demurring,  I  ask  "  When  1 "  the  unfailiiig 
is,  "  Why,  that  day  when  you  took  us  into  the  oonntry.    You  ca»'r| 
foi^t,    It  waa  grand.' 

Stran^ly  ignorant  are  some  of  these  town-bred  folk  of  thiagsi 
neem  to  na  always  to  have  been  known  and  never  learned, 
every  flower  a  rose,  and  expreBs  wonder  at  the  commoneBl 
**  Law  ]   here's  straw  a-growing  ! "  I  once   heard  in  a  corn-field,  aidj 
emerging  into  a  fir-wood  soon  after,  we  all  joined  in  a  laugh 
remark,  "  Why,  here's  hundreds  of  Christmas  trees  all  together." 
thing,  provided  it  is  joined  to  active  movement,  withotit  which  J 
things  never  seem  quite  happy,  serves  to  amuse  and  pass  the 
competition  to  see  which  girl  shall  gather  the  best  nosegays ;  the 
to  the  boys  to  search  for  some  animal,  queer  plant,  or  odd  stomal 
helped  to  carry  us  over  many  miles  and  through  long  afternoons, 
haps  one  of  the  nicest  things  wtiich  any  young  lady  can  do,  even  il^j 
not  able  or  allowed  to  attempt  the  larger  undertaking  of  a 
take  some  ten  or  twelve  school-boys  and  giils  for  a  walk  on  their 
afternoon  holiday.     She  need  keep  them,  perhaps,  only  three 
houi*s,  when  milk  or  lemonade  and  hnns,  got  at  any  milk-shop, 
as  a  subHtitute  for  the  usual  tea. 

But»  besides  these  country   fiai-ties  which   town-dwellers  are 
unable  to  give,  there  is  still  left  to  u.s  Londoners  the  possibility  (noil 
say  duty)  of  inviting   the  poor  to  our  own  houses.     We  have  not 
asked  to  many  such  parties,  but  the  few  at  which  I  have  been 
have  been  very  pleasant.     At  one  our  hostess,  but  lately  retumeil 
the  East,  bad  arranged  (ahUaux^-vivants  introducing  Oriental 
in  her  di-awing-room,  and  the  guests  were  delighted  at  seeing  the 
of  the  one  foreign  nation  of  which  they  knew  anything — the  Bible 
been  the  Literatm^e  which  made  them  conversant  with  that — as 
life,  and  all  '*  real  men  and  solid  women."     Another  time  a  little 
waa  got  lip,  and  proud  was  the  mother  whose  baby  was  pressed  inl 
service  as  a  play-actor.     Other  friends  have  entertained  us  after 
to  the  Kensington  IMuseum  or  Zoological  Gardens,  whilst  some  cveE 
we  have  passed  much  as  other  people  do  who  meet  for  sodal  pleaauK' 
with  talk,  music,  strange  foreign  things,  portfolios,  and  puzzles,  tlio«?M 
we  played  games,  perhaps,  lather  more  than  is  usual  among  guests  viUij 
more  convei-sational  interests.     To  all  of  us  bave  these  parties  gi^| 
much  pleasure^ — pleasure  which  is,  in  truth,  helpful  and  refreshing  iJWfl 
the  sorrow  and  pain  m  liberally  mingled  in  the  lifers  cup  of  the  poor.! 
"  This  evening  I've  forgot  all  the  winter's  tixjublei^,"  followed  the  ''Good' 
night "  from  the  lipd   of  a  pittn- broken  woman ;   and  considering  ^"* 
**  winter^a  troubles"  included  the  death  of  a  child  and  the  semi-starvs^ti^'^ 
resulting  from  tlie  a\m.os\»  cotiS'iaiA  Q\kV-<a^-N«ai;V<i«^diiion  of  the  hnaUuiili 
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irty  seemed  a  strangely  inadequate  meaES  of  producing  even  tem- 
ly  BO  large  a  result* 

le  efforts  matle  to  attend  ia  one  of  the  signs  of  how  mucE  th^o  and 
mntry  parties  ure  enjoyed.  One  woman  I  remember  coming  with 
ruling,  pink,  ten-day g-old  baby,  and  both  men  and  women  constantly 
ip  from  a  sick-bed  to  return  to  it  again  as  soon  as  the  pleasure  is 
We  can't  afford  to  lose  it,  yer  see,  they  don't  com©  too  often,"  is 
)rt  of  answer  one  usually  receives  in  reply  to  remonstrance, 
it  this  paper  will  accomplish  its  object  if  **  they  do  come  oftener/* 
not  only  the  jjoor  of  our  big  London,  to  whomjwe  owe  special  duties, 
the  poor  of  all  great  cities  are  more  thought  of  in  the  light  of  guests. 
\e  duty  once  recognised,  the  method  becomes  plain.  Every  one, 
those  whoae  work  does  not  take  them  among  the  poor,  can  manage 
be  introduced  to  some  who  are  leading  pteasure-barren  lives.  To  em- 
lyers  of  labour  in  factories  or  trades  it  Ls  especially  easy»  The  intro- 
ction  made,  the  rest  follows  natui-ally,  and  though  pleasure  is  in  itself 
great  a  good  that  I  would  hold  the  thing  worth  doiug  if  this  alone 
ire  obtained,  yet  I  think  a  prophet's  eye  h  not  needed  to  see  the  other 
■fible  good  resulting  from  such  gatherings.  The  wider  interests,  the 
ids  of  ailture,  the  introduction  to  simple  pleasures,  the  suggestion  of 
9b1  beauty,  the  possession  of  happy  memories,  the  class  relationship, 
B  the  advantiiges  one  can  rapidly  count  off  bls  accruing  to  the  enter- 
bed,  but  not  more  important  are  they  than  the  lessons  which  the  rich^ 
Itting  face  to  fice  with  the  poor,  learn  as  their  entertainers.  In  them 
ny  see  patience  which  puts  their  restlessness  to  shame;  endurance 
KJnt  which  poems  have  yet  to  be  written ;  hope  which  is  deep  and 
ttbging  from  the  roots  of  their  being ;  charity  which  never  faileth,  in- 
liding,  as  it  often  does,  the  a/doption  of  the  orphan  child,  or  the  sharing 
the  room  with  a  lone  woman,  and  compared  to  which  the  biggest  sub- 
iption  is  as  nothing ;  kindliuess,  which  though  unthinking,  spareth 
fc  itself.  Each  class  has  its  virtues,  and,  as  yet,  they  are  unknown  to 
3i  other.  It  is  for  the  rich  to  take  the  first  step  towards  knowing  and 
Hg  known  ;  it  h  for  them  to  say  if  the  class  hatreds,  which  like  other 
Warfare  comes  from  misunderstanding,"  shall  exist  in  our  midst.  It 
Sar  them  to  make  the  way  of  friendship  through  the  wall  of  gold  now 
iding  the  rich  and  the  poor.  It  is  for  thorn  to  give  fellowship  which, 
Uthing  envy,  takes  the  sting  out  of  povei-ty.  And  all  this  can  Ije  done 
spending  some  thought,  a  little  money,  and  one  afternoon  in  being 
kt  Home  "  to  the  i>oor. 

Great  ends  these  to  follow  the  small  trouble  and  expense  of  a  garden 
rty.  It  will  not,  though,  be  the  first  time  in  history  that  good  has  been 
Id  by  means  which  seemed  contemptible,  and  it  will  not  seem  strange 
those  who  have  learned  that  it  is  a  life  and  not  a  law^friendships  and 

Siaations  which  have  taught  the  world  its  greatest  lessons. 
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>ME  time  dimug;  those  years  in  which  Byron  was  devouruig  his  i 
enni4t  ttt  the  feet  of  the  Countess  CJ  uiccioli,  he  met  with  the  Italian 
of  a  drama  by  a  young  and  little  known  German.  He  wad  it 
enthusiastic  aclmiration,  expre8^^ed  in  his  usual  incisiTe  maimer  and 
little  affectation  of  nice  criticism,  in  a  letter  to  Moore ;  and 
that  the  author  would  not  long  he  unknown,  **  His  name 
pronounce,  but  posterity  will  learn  to  pronounce  it."  Tlie  ^li 
Sappho,  and  the  author,  one  Franz  Grillparzer,  was,  in  fact,  t* 
found  in  that  gi-e^it  »eat  of  cacophonous  names,  Vienna.  Perhaps  fc 
KtiriingB  of  a  purely  |>ersonal  and  peculiai'  feeling  may  have  mingW  i 
the  admiration  with  which  the  poet  of  the  North  who  had  steeped  111 
genius  most  profoundly  in  the  slough  of  worldly  passion,  re- 
story  of  the  poetess,  most  akin  to  him  of  all  the  Greeks,  who,  th 
a  very  different  way,  had  attempted  the  same  perilous  transitioa' 
poetry  to  life.  If  Bho  had  the  agonies  of  rrjection,  he  had  the 
of  satiety ;  and  th©  leap  from  the  Leucadian  rock  suggestfi  in  a 
the  fatal  fevers  of  ilissolonghl  But  whether  or  not  such  feeling 
to  decide  hia  verdict,  posterity,  for  nearly  half  a  century 
Bcm-cely  be  said  to  have  confirmed  it.  No  doubt  it  found  hia  nam* 
diflScult.  Translations  of  JSitppfto  were  indeed  published  in  most  Earop*! 
countries^  and  in  the  United  States ;  and  the  mere  fact  that  an  Axistnn 
work  wai^,  within  ten  years  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  translated  in** 
Italian,  is  in  itself  a  considerahle  testimony  to  iti*  celebrity  at  the  tin* 
But  hia  subsequent  dramas  attracte<l  little  attention  in  non-Tt"iit<»» 
countries,  and  most  of  them  scarcely  passed  out  of  Austria.  IndftA 
the  note  of  provinciality  is  so  powerful  in  almost  all,  that  it  was  etfj* 
overlook  the  undoubted  existence  there  of  a  metal  bearing  no  locu 
image  and  supersciiptioa.  In  Austria  itself,  too,  the  poet  bf^n  tw  W 
forgotten  j  others,  such  as  Hahne,  the  author  of  OrUey is,  delight<^^ 
Viennese  by  a  versatility  which  Grillparzer  could  not  claim.  His  ^ 
piiblished  play,  an  attempt  to  force  the  I'egion  of  comedy  to  whidi  wt"^ 
had  denied  him  the  key,  awakened  only  the  laughter  of  derision ;  rqJ  ^ 
retired,  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  into  a  seclusion  which  was  undistfirt""^ 
Some  twenty  years  later  the  tide  began  to  turn.  In  1858,  Hejse  *«' 
one  of  the  first  to  speak  of  him  with  high  appreciation.  Since  then,  *"'* 
more  especially  since  hia  death  in  1872,  bis  plays  have  become  increafiiogi! 
popular  on  the  Viennese  stage,  and  it  was  slowly  rocogiiiaed  that,  in  ^* 
worda  of  his  friend  and  biographer  Kuh,  **  he  had  been  the  fi»fc  •* 
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tand  the  heart  of  the  Austrian  people."     Nor  is  this  mere  Vatifr- 

Germany,  too,  always  u  little  inclined  to  ask  what  good  thing 

me  from  V'ienna,  has  f^harcd  the  movement,  and  one  of  Grillpaj-zer's 

highly  romantic  dranaasj^  I/er  Trautti  ein  Lthai,  has  lately  had  a 

t  run  in  Berlin.     It  appears,  therefore,  worth  while  to  give  a 

account  of  Grillpiirzer,  together  with  a  description  in  some  detail 

Piis  mast  famous  and,  on  the  whole,  most  perfect  drama,  Sappho. 

lis  outward  life  is  not  eventful.     Born  in  the  Bauernmnrkt  of  the 

Town  of  Vienna,  January  15,  1791,   he  passed  through  the  usua! 

and  college  course  without  extraordinary  distinction,  though  now 

Ihen — and  it  is  highly  characterifitic — passing  all  his  competitors 

bound  when  accident  hroiight  him  some  task  suited  to  hia  pecidiar 

aes.     At  the  siege  of  Vienna,  he  joined  the  citizen  corps  of  defence  ; 

if  we  may  judge  from  the  naive  admissions  of  hia  Autobiography, 

^  not  much  more  of  the  warlike  temper  than  jioetg  in  genei-al. 

not  timid,  nor  was  I  hrave."     In  fuct^  he  holds  a  soit  of  mean 

between   the    Archilochus    and    Horaces  and    the   Sidneya   and 

,  between  the  poets  wlio  throw  their  shields  away  and  the  poets 

fall.     His  first  drama,  Die  AhnfraUy  written  a  little  later,  in  1811, 

not   performed    before    1817,   made   an   extraordinary   impression 

!>lighout  Germany.     This  was  partly — and  many  who  road  it«  dismal 

ies  will  suspect  that  it  was  entirely — due  to  its  concurrence  with  a 

►tilar  taste.     In  effect,  if  not  in  intention,  it  belonged  to  that  class  of 

Ifelled  fate- tragedies  {S<Jiicksal-2Va^i}Jkn),  in  which  Adolf  Mullner 

pied  the  way  with  hia  ominously  named  play  Die  SehulJj  and  Tiock, 

ilTier,  and  other  minor  romantien  had  followed.     The  fate-ti-agedy  is, 

Lie  name  suggests,  a  combination  of  a  highly  tragical  subject  with  a 

Uiak  motive.     It  is  a  romantic  perversion  of  a  classic  type,  by  which 

^aost  revolting  crime  afifiumes  an  air  of  divine  legality.     The  tales 

Klipus  and  Thyestps,  classic  as  they  may  be,  had  an  attraction  not 

Hto  understand  for  a  school  of  which  one  side  was  represented  by 

■•seraphic  immorality"  of  Schlegels  Lucinde;  and  which,  on  another 

B  tended  to  throw  the  burden  of  personal  individuality,  if  not  upon 

K  at  least   on    Rome.     Grillparzer,   however,  was  far  freui  sharing 

^  tendencicK ;  he  merely  adopte<l  for  a   moment  the  form  they  had 

pUred,  and  fiercely  rejected  the  accusation  of  fatalism  which  the  con- 

^porary  critica  brought  ngainj^t  him.     The  annoyance  of  this  contro- 

sy  led  him,  in  hia  second   drama,  Sappho^  to  abandon  the  thorny 

lon  of  romantico-classic  and  materialiipiritnaliat  abortions  for  the 

^Used  humanity  of  Goethe,    A  further  account  of  this  drama,  how- 

■*»    we   reserve.     In    1B20   he  travelled  in  Italy,  and  contrived  to 

Spoil  himself  with  the  Catholic  party  by  some  stanzas  which,  with 

mar  too  daring  an  enthusiasm,  exalted  the  ruins  of  old  Rome  at  the 

*tiso  of  the  new  Rome  risen  out  of  them.     The  fruit  of  this  jour 

*  the  trilogy  of  the  Gokhn  Fieec^^y  in  which  the  whole  comp»\sa 

k  Irom  the  landing  of  Phryxus  to  the  revenge  of  Meden,  is  m 
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with  no  small  effect     It  was,  however,  much  found  fault  with  by 
Tiennese  critics,  and  the  poet  has  in  fact  impressed  his  own  p 
«^>  thoroughly  upon  it,  that  thoso  who  w\]\  have  no  Medea  but  tbtt 
Euripides  or  ApoUonius,  are  at  once  offended.     Purtly  perhaps  ini 
eequenoe  of  this,  he  now  hroke  into  nn  entirely  new  domsio, 
torical  drama.     If  Goethe  had  boeu  his  master  in  Sappfm^  if  he 
above  all  to  his  own  genius  in  Medea^  Ottoknrs  Glory  anJ  End  «im«ij 
the  realism  and  vaiiety  of  Sbakspeare.     It  had  a  very  great  atK 
stage,  and  cool  critics  did  not  hesitate  to  compare  the  first  act< 
best  dramas  of  literature.     **  Shakspeare  would  have  thrown  up  his  cap  ( 
that  act !  "  said  the  imaginative  Panish  poet,  Hebbel.     Its  suecew 
however,  in  a  certain  degree  due  to  another  influence.     The  (Imaiil 
l>een  detained  two  years  by  the  censorship,  and  only  released  at 
on  the  express  command  of  the  Emperor.     In  those  days  the 
of  Austria  was  a  vigilant  guai*dian  of  royal  honour,  and  yet,  far 
enooumging  tributes  to  it,  appeared  to  consider  it  one  of  those  delic 
subjects  which  are  l^est  left  altogether  untouched-     To  abuse  the 
lineage  was  to  incur  a  personal   danger,  and  to  glorify  it  was  to 
one's  MS.  consigned  indefinitely  to   some  dusty  limbo  of  cone 
writings,  in  the  company  of  libellous  articles  and  treasonable 
letSi      Ah  Jef&ey  said   of   Landor,   it  was  a  crime  to  differ  from 
Government,  and  an  offence  to  agree  with  it.     No  do\ibt  it  wa« 
cult  for  such  a  Government  to  receive  compliments  "without 
the  sincerity  of  their  authors ;  and  it  is  nearly  as  easy  to  unc 
the  retention  for  two  years  of  a  play  which  so  signally  ennobjed 
founder  of  the  dynosty,  as  the  requirement  by  the  same  cenaoi 
the  murderer  of  old  Moor  should  be  his  nephew,  not  his  wskf 
addition  of  tiJiTiale  to  Wilhelm  Tellf  in  which  the  hero  receives  upon  I 
guillotine  the  due  of  a  tyrannicide. 

The  fortune  of  his  next  play  was  even  more  grotesque.     £in 
Diener  seines  Herm^  based  upon  a  Hungarian  historical  play,  coat 
a  striking  picture  of  the  fidelity  of  a  vassal,  Bancban,  to  his  lord ' 
emperor.      But  if  the  critics  accused  the  poet  of  servility  to  the 
perial  house,  the  emperor   himself   did  his    utmost  to  annihilfl<« 
play.     He  sent  a  pri\^ate  offer  to  Grill parzer  to  purchase  it,  under' 
pretext  that  he  admired  it  so  much  that  he  wished  to   be  its  sole 
fle«80r.     He  faikxl,  the  MS.   being  already  printed  ;  but  the  poet 
began  at  length  to  see    that  whoever  touched,  however  tendsrly, 
history  of  his  country,  would  burn  his  fingers.     He  returned  accor 
to  his  pictures  of  ideal  love,  and  to  ages  in  which  the  Hapsbarg  pert 
was  no  longer  traceable,     I>rs  Mceres  uiui  der  Liehe  WclUni^  1S31, 
a  transcript  of  the  tale  of  "  Hero  and  Leander."     Although  it  baa  v« 
great  beauty,  this  is  rather  lyric  than  dramatic ;  and  it  distinctly  ^* 
short  of  Sappho^  which  it  most  resembles,  in  intenftity  of  sIttiatioiL 
met  accordingly  with  little  enthusiasm.       The  failure   of  a  work  fo 
lowing  so  distinctly  the  direction  of  his  greatest  performance, 
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igiirthat  CIrillpai'zer's  flay  was  over  ;  hitt  one  more  tniiraph  was  to 
de  the  last  crusbing  blow.  In  1S34  waa  perfornieti  I)er  Tntum 
\lAheni  which  he  had  begun  ah-^^ady  after  the  completion  of  Sappho. 
title  at  once  connects  it  with  Oahleron's  Vhht  rs  aueno^  of  which  it 
ft  manner  the  converse.  If  Cahleron,  with  his  Catholic  other-woikl- 
insiatcfl  on  the  dreamlike  unsnhstantiallty  of  life,  Grill parxer, 
Catholicism  was  very  sujverlieial  indeed,  dwelt  on  the  life-like 
ice  of  dreams.  Both  dramas  turn  upon  the  taming  of  a  savage 
;  but  with  Sigismiind  this  is  effected  by  a  bit  of  real  exjH'rif^nco 
fully  aimolated  to  a  di*eara,  while  Ku8tau  is  (xtn verted  by  an  actnjj 
If  the  representation  of  which,  with  characteriMtieally  bizarre  and 
itic  forms,  fills  the  gi-eater  part  of  the  play.  It  Ls  said  that  at  the 
performance,  in  which  the  tiuneition  from  real  life  to  dream  waa 
>what  disgiiisctl,  the  audience  looked  coldly  on  the  studious  extrava- 
A&oe  of  this  fantastic  world,  imtil  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  act  some 
.gnificant  words  of  Kiistan  disclosed  the  intention,  and  changed  their 
me©  into  the  loudest  enthusiasm.  It  shoiild  ho  added  that  this, 
the  Ahnfrau^  wm  written  in  the  Spanish  manner  of  octosyHabio 
lies,  which  Grillparzer  wisely  abandoned  afterwards.  Four  years 
appeared  the  jioi-ilimnt  comedy^  JfWi'  <Um  tier  hljt,  which,  as  has 
said,  utterly  failed,  m  part  by  its  barrenness  of  the  comic  qualities 
kiuised;  and  the  audience  mingled  with  their  groans  taunting 
ices  that  the  deceiving  poet  would  discover  the  truth  of  his  own 
Je.  In  C43nseqiienco  of  this  Grillparzer  withdrew  still  more  completely 
tt|p  the  retirement  from  which  he  had  hitherto  only  at  intervals 
^■rged;  wilting  several  dmmas,  but  for  lon^  refusing  to  show  thera  to 
B  closest  friends.  The  most  remarkable  is  the  fragment  EMpt^  which 
•eeills  in  part,  by  the  subdued  refinement  of  its  colouring,  Lessing'a 
lflf/j«rt,  though  in  many  i-espects  the  two  men  stood  at  the  opposite  poles 
ftibumatic  art. 

■TThe  above  brief  narrative  of  Gri  1 1 j>ar2er*s  dramatic  career  can  cer- 
■Uily  have  contributed  little  to  jn.Htify,  or  even  to  make  intelli^^ilde, 
llo  description  of  him  as  a  national  i>oot.  His  relation  to  his  countcy- 
^^nis  in  fact  very  peculiar.  His  father,  an  advocate,  like  so  many  poets' 
others,  had  that  extreme  rigidity  of  moral  fibre  which  is  often  favouri^d 
f  a  limited  imagination.  He  would  not  admit  distinctions  Ivetween 
"*<ie]y  different  degrees  of  guilt.  The  debtor  was  to  Inm  a  thief.  He 
'*Ms  wholly  ijossessed  by  a  few  strong  affections,  and  unable  to  enter 
^^1  or  to  make  allowances  for,  the  acts  of  those  who  did  not  share  them. 
^icli  a  man  was  little  fitted  for  society,  anil  did  indeed  anxiously  avoid 
Cliildren  especially,  even  his  own,  were  beyond  his  range  of  appi*c- 
•^tion,  and  he  treated  them  with  alternations  of  blundering  kindness 
•^d  almost  comic  severity.  Still,  the  very  simplicity  of  the  man  bad  in 
something  childlike,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  now  and  then  some 
rifling  incident  or  expression,  totiohing  a  common  clionl  in  father  and 
^iild,  brought  a  golden  moment  of  mutual  uaderstauOlVu^.    TVs^vt  N^-ik^, 
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too,  hiflden  away  beneatli  the  grave  and  eilent  exterior,  an  oi^ 
delight  in  wonderful  romancps,  which  breaks  out  at  rare  mi 
casts  a  genial  glow  for  an  instant  over  the  hard  featiires.    *'  I  could  giiij 
him  no  greater  pleasure  than  by  bringing  him  some  taleof  IniiV 
spirits,  which  the  grave  man,  standing  by  the  Swedish  stove 
of  beer,  would  read  far  into  the  night."  But  this  delight  in  tbflwc 
WAS  hut  one  phase  of  his  passion  for  naitire, — natui'e  in  nJl  ber  i 
and  on  whatever  scale.     The  majesty  of  nature  he  eoaght  amoiil  ^^ 
hills,  and  her  humbler  beautioK  ho  cultivated  in  his  garden.   He 
take  his  children  long  walks  into  the  beautiful  country  around 
and  on  the^e  occasions  his  habitual  reserve  would  melt  awftj 
inspiration  of  that  semi- personal  life  of  flower  and   tree  which^ ! 
mute  and  barren  like  the  inanimate  world,  nor  critical  and  eidii 
like  man,  induences  so  kindly  thovse  whose  human  environmeiit  dottl 
i^adily  res|iond  to  their    needs.     What  ia  inarticulate  paasion  in 
parent   often    becomes  poetry  in  the  child;   and  the  elder  Grill 
clearly  had  the  sensibility  which  was  a  condition  of  the  brilliant 
of  the   younger.     The  lyric  utterance   itself  was  related  rather  to ! 
mother's  gifts.     She   was  a  simple,  homely  soul,  with  as  littk 
learning  as  usually  belonged  to  the  German  women  of  three 
ago,  and  though  not  sharing  his  dread  of  society,  she  wasne&rlfi 
deficient  in  eocial  talent.     Both  indeed  were  absolutely  without  h 
and  her  moat  intimate  acquaintances,  it  is  said,  never  saw  her 
She  reflected,  too,  her  husband's  rigidity  of  moral  principle  inthil 
nine  spheres  of  religious  decorum  and  domestic  ordex.     Not  that 
was  more  to  her  than  a  mode  of  fear,  or  that  the  first  law  of  heiteDl 
in  itself  any  powerful   insjiiration  for  her :  she  simply  attended 
regularly — whither  neither  her  husband  nor   her  children  ever 
pauied  her — and  took  endless  trouble  in  keeping  order  among  hen 
without  being  at  much  pains  to  observe  it  herself    But  this  so  fa 
oixlinary  character  was  lighted   up  by  an  absorbing  passion  for 
just  as  her  husband^  who  was  Kmited  but  not  ordinary,  was  aic 
presaion  by  a  similar  psission  for  nature  :  she  had  the  artistic  qi 
which  often,  as  Mr.  Lewes  says  of  Goethe's  mother,  in  women  and 
takes  the  place  of  understanding  :  it  gave  her  insight  and  appi 
as  his  gift  gave  him  in  some  degree  utterance  and  unreserve  :  "  5b»l 
a  sense  for  everj-thing/'  says  her  son,  **  and  could  penetrate  whew 
did  not  understand."     Sometimes   this    musical  pasaiou   led  her 
trouble.     One  summer  the  family  were  living  in  a  village  near  Vi 
and  it  chanced  that  a  room  in  the  same  house  and  on  the  same  I 
was  occupied  by  Beethoven.     There,  when  the  oomjxiser  was 
away  on  the  piano,  Fran  Grillparzer  would  softly  open  their  door, 
even  steal  out  upon  the  common  landing.    But  it  is  sometimes  dani 
to  worship  too  audaciously  near  the  shrine;  and  on  one  of  theae' 
sions  the  demi-god  suddenly  burst  out  of  his  sanctuary,  and  findii)|  •' 
Jisteuer,  strode  wi-atYilvift^  o\i^  «i^  ^^aaVoviacy.    Qi\i\W^^^  the  piano  fH 
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d  not  all  tlie  apologies  and  promiaes  of  Frau  Grillp/irzer  could 
it  to  be  reopened. 

ung  Grillparzer  bore  strong  marks  of  l>oth  hia  parents :  the 
ktions,  breaking  out  in  a  single  direction  into  brilliant  power; 
pparent  commotmasB  of  gi*ain  relieved  by  a  single  thread  of 
n ;  the  same  mixture,  now  odd,  now  touching,  of  dignity  and 
prose  and  poetiy ;  the  same  alternations  of  humility  and  pride, 
e  and  sarcastic  humour.  Ho  attiirned  a  far  wider  culture 
mrents,  but  his  unfolded  mind  still  only  displayed  more 
illy  the  contrast  dificomible  in  thedr  simpler  natures  ;  the 
i  were  carried  deei>er  and  developed  into  new  combiuations, 
rnded.  The  poet  held  an  office  uuder  the  govei-nment ;  and 
«ion  in  official   routine,  though  highly  uncongenial   to   him, 

aymbolisea  the  prosaic  life  and  neutral  mental  attitude,  wo 
)st  add  the  cold  and  repelling  mannej-s,  of  the  man  who  yet 

impetnous  hours  of  I^Tic  inspii-ation,  such  sleepless  nights 
g  days  of  joyous  facile  creation.  The  same  flisoords  are 
in  hia  face,  in  which  only  the  fine  blue  eyes  express  poetic 
I  fir©,  while  the  refined  mouth  is  a  strange  union  of  sweet 
If  disenchanted,  and  hitter  experience  half  achieved,  and 
bont  the  cheeks  and  brow  are  those  of  moroseness  quite  as 
f  thought.  A  man  whose  i^Kerv^e  mado  him  isolated,  and 
Ltion  left  him  to  blnnder  as  he  might  into  self-knowledge  and 
perienee ;  not  patient  in  his  erroi^  and  troubles,  but  sensitive 
ous,  and  recording  with  himentationy  his  bad  dinners  and  his 
;  stow  to  admit  close  friend.ship  even  when  ardently  offered 
lent  brother  poet,  though  abounding  with  encouragements  for 
airanta — if  not  too  pi-omising ;  a  bitter  and  not  very  profound 
r  ready  to  snarl  out  a  scathing  verse  at  the  extra viigant 
Tiock  and  F.  Scldegel,  the  exponent  of  theoi-etical  ^Esthetic, 

above  all  the  "  smatterer  in  criticism,"  Gervinus, — 


,     .    who  bakoi  his  historical  mimts 
For  a  poetic  plus  : 
0  minm ! 


I  relations  with  all  his  eminent  contemporaries  were  through- 
lasual  and  fi-agmentaiy.  Not  moTO  than  once  or  twice  did  he 
letter  with  any  of  hia  fellow-poets,  Tho  one  or  two  occaaions 
B  emerged  from  this  sechiaion — hia  journeys  to  Italy,  to  Paris, 
iJl,  to  Germany  in  1825 — did  not  permanently  diminiah  it. 
fed  a  few  words  at  Paris  with  Rossini,  listened  to  hu  hoin-'s 
dk  from  Heine,  and  became  an  intimate  acquaintance  of 
t  with  all  alike  h©  ceased  connection  after  Iwiving  Paris, 
n.  Germany,  where  he  was  received  with  equal  cordiivlity  by 
ta  of  literature.  Ho  met  Tieck  at  Dresden,  and  may  be 
^Qooujiiiog  with  some  malice  how  be  read  t\iCi  (Edl^jyuA  oX 
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Colonus  to  a  very  drowsy  audience  ;  he  saw  Franz  Horn,  and  m*y  W 
I^rdone<l  a  fling  at  one  of  the  suporfluous  race  of  Shakspeare  oonnnat* 
tore.     But  there  were  othera  more  akin  to  him.     The  romantic  Fwnio^j 
tlioii  in  the  height  of  his  feme,  Chamifiso,  Deviient,  and  Vi 
wliose  more  famous  wife  Eahel  talked  to  him  bo  overpoweringly, 
**  at  the  end/'  says  he,  **  I  know  not  whether  I  left  the  bouse  mtseli^i 
whether  they   put   me  out ; "  H^el,  who  welcomed   the  compowj 
the  trilogy  of  the  Gidden  FUeoe,  poseibly  because  ita  form  sii^ 
chiiracterifitic  scheme  of  Hegelian  development ;  afterwards  at  Weu 
Hummel — **  the  last  ttnverfdhchta  scholar  of  Mozart's  **— and  Gaff, I 
original  actor  of  WalUnsinny  whom  Schiller  is  said  to  hare 
embnujed  upon  the  stAfje  after  the  first  {performance,  exclaiming,  "54 
for  the  first  time  I  understand  my  own  WatUmlein!" — finally, 
who  at  fii-st  repelled  him  by  his  stiffness  among  hLs  guests,  but  cbi 
him  in  the  freedom  of  private  intercourse,  receiving  Kfir^  **  half 
king,  half  like  a  father  " — all  these  he  saw,  and  saw  once  foralL 
quaintance  with  Frederick  Schlegel  was  confined  to  a  single  call, 
pressure  of  urgent  need,  at  Home.     Musician  as  he  was,  he  nei 
Ilia  fellow-towni^mftn   Schubert,  and  even  the  impulsive  kinc 
Beethoven  led  to  a  relationship  of  which  the  symbol  and  the  monn 
is  an  opera  libretto  poorly  composed  by  the  one  and  never  scored  If  j 
other.     One  characteriatic  Btory,  however,  ia  told  of  them.     Whilfi* 
pai-zer  was  still  poor  and  little  known,  Beethoven,  who  was  then  liT 
a  little  out  of  town,  heaid  of  it  and  pressed  the  ix>et  to  viat  h 
autobiography  telln  us,  in  amusiiig  detail,  how,  as  they  dined 
Beethoven  took  every  ojiportimity  of  slily  heaping  his  plate  with 
and  putting  fresh  bottles  beside  him.     As  he  was  about  to  return  dl 
vehicle  he  had  hii'ed,  Beethoven  suddenly  bethought  him  of  soiDfil 
neas  in  Vienna,  and  proposed  to  accompany  him  ;  but  his  purport ' 
phiin  when,  at  the  end  of  the  drive^  hastily  alighting,  he  handetl 
driver  a  note  and  receiveil  (Irillparzer's  remonstranoeg  with  ti 
eyes  and  a  suppressed  chuckle  of  delight. 

Yet  solitary  as  Grillparzcr  essentially  was — and  he 
expresses  not  merely  the  self-avssertion  of  a  solitary  man,  but 
hrutalife  of  an  Ishmael — he  had  likewise  that  even  comical 
to  the  opinions  of  others  which  it  so  often  conceals.  He  is 
anxious  when  he  hiis  committed  any  Blight  social  indecorum  ;  and 
naively  how,  when  dining  at  Goethe's  table,  in  the  ardour  of  coni 
tion,  ho  unthinkingly  crumbled  his  bread  about  the  cloth,  and 
reduced  to  shame  by  seeing  (Joetho  silently  sweep  the  unsightly 
ments  "  with  his  finger  "  into  a  hciip.  If  the  finger  had  proceeded 
write  "  J/<?nc,  mene  "  before  his  face,  the  guest  would  hardly  have 
more  abashed.  So,  when  on  his  arrival  the  aged  poet  reoeivBB 
with  words  of  unexpected  kindness,  GriUpanor,  his  sensitive 
goized  by  the  overpowering  impression  of  Goethe*8  personality,  of 
that  he  was  and  bad  \3een,\iTiKciiV  mW  Veart,    Yew  vnU.  tail  to 
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but  he  himself  ia  only  conscioiia  that  he  has  committed  an 
iOitlinaiy  breach  of  manners,  "  which  Goethe  considerately  did  his 
to  conceal."  "  That  was  my  first  Weimar  stupidity,"  is  hia  sum- 
comment  on  the  incident* 
\nt  the  uns^'mpathetic  morosenesa  which  is  now  and  then  broken  by 
of  this  kind,  had  a  deeper  root  than  mere  aelfishnesa  or  dulnesa. 
jarzer  was  deeply  dissatisfied  with  his  country  and  with  hia  time, 
lit  keenly  the  divisions  which  made  national  life  impossible,  and 
i  at  the  efforts  of  those  who  thoiight  to  have  a  national  art  without 
You  call  out  for  a  true  German  poetrj',"  he  cries,  with  tluit  bitter 
t  which  is  so  natural  to  the  asserfcors  of  unpop\ilar  troths,  *'  but 
me  the  Clerman  character.  You  weep  and  rejoice  and  bluster  and 
id  threaten,  for  •  freedom  at  any  cost,'  and  raise  historic,  or  rather 
ric  criea  for  the  Bled  era  inn  of  the  past  :  Strauss  makes  fools  of  you 
\}m  myths,  Hegel  with  his  new  God,  and  Schelling  with  his  at- 
to  prop  lip  the  old  one.  Or  is  your  boast  depth  of  feeling  i  Well, 
ty  rate  your  attacks  on  flentimentiility  (Empfimieiel)  have  cost  many 
to  sentiment  (Empjinflutiff)^  nnd  instead  of  feeling,  you  talk  fngidly 
Igged  rhymes,  with  commonplace  thoughts.  Or  ar&  you  a  people  of 
era  1  Mere  chatterers  of  whatever  you  have  heard  from  worthless 
such  as  Gervinua  and  ilenzel,  who  stand  and  guard  you  like 
Dels  in  their  naiTOw  sentry  boxes.  .  .  .  Your  taste  is  coniiuuHlly 
gmg  :  what  to-day  you  like,  to-morrow  disappeai-s  ;  deep  j  udguieut 
laced  by  mere  weak  appro  vol  :  you  live  from  day  today.  .  .  .  You 
but  books,  no  monuments.  Where,  then,  is  the  German  character  ?  '* 
a  more  special  sense  he  wtia  out  of  accord  with  hia  Viennese  fellow- 
Th©  gay  easy  life,  the  absorption  in  the  present,  the  facile 
donment  to  every  sensuous  impulse,  which  are  happily  Jut  o(T  in  the 
Wiener-kin  J  f  as  well  as  the  cumbinatiou  of  Fi*ench  vei-satility  and 
fervour,  which,  though  equally  characteiistic,  it  misses,  tlie- 
ed  him.  He  was  far  from  being  insensible  to  the  charms  of  thin 
>erament,  far  from  bein*^  devoid  of  it,  in  certain  moods,  himself, 
he  felt  the  emptiness  of  continual  pleasui^e-seeking.  **  Enihfhrfn 
Uat  ejithchren  /  "  had  more  meaning  for  him  than  for  most  of 
fellow-citizens.  Here  is  a  stanza  from  a  short  lyric  of  his  l>ejuiiig 
▼ery  title  : — 

One  truth  is  tAupht  alike  by  greyest  age 

And  by  tJie  sua  which  firat  this  morniag  shono  j 
That  wojit  is  man's  ett^roal  heritage, 
Anl  Qought  ia  thine  hut  what  thou  hast  foregone. 

poet  with  this  motto  was  indeed  Kkely  to  staike  somewhat 
ly  a  people  who  had  just  Ijeen  carried  away  by  the  dramas  of 
and  Kotzebue,  in  which  deified  sentimentahty  panted  out  without 
ce  or  rivalry  its  life  of  sobs,  mptures,  vows,  and  embraces.  This 
explanation  of  the  strange  alternations  of  his  dramatic  fortunes. 
Burely  no  poet  who  was  recognised  even  in  his  own  generation  aa 
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Laving  distmctlj  struck  a  national  note,  ever  tasted  of  glory  and  Ji^noe, 
honour  and  neglect,  in  such  extremes  as  did  the  poet  who,  not  maoyyeii} 
after  his  Ahnfran  had  taken  Germany  by  Stonn,  and  his  Sapfho 
translated  into  nearly  all  Euro|)ean  languages,  mw  his  iZiero  o/t^ 
damned  with  faint  praise  and  his  Weh*  dern  der  lUfft  with  ahouti 
derision.  He  was»  in  fact,  one  of  thofio  men  who,  while  poaaeaaag  i 
a  powerful  sympathy  for  one  element  of  the  national  character,  mi  i 
the  faculty  of  supplying  it  to  intoxication  with  the  intellecttjil 
demands,  noverthelasa  are  rcfjelled  by  another  clement  in  it  aspoi 
as  they  are  attracted  by  the  former,  and  are  apt  to  mingle  a 
bitterness  with  their  enthusiasm,  and  an  air  of  restraint  or  of  i 
with  their  iuspiration.  They  are  half  loyal  sons^  half  carptn^' 
Grillparzer's  natural  reserve,  moi'eover,  by  withdrawing  him  froffl 
assimilating  inBuence  of  society,  contributed  to  put  him  at 
catching  its  tone ;  and  his  no  less  marked  tenacity  of  purpose  led] 
defy  it  rather  than  yield,  when  his  pet  theories  of  art  were  d' 
Both  hia  siiicce^GS  and  bi^  failures  owed  i^methlng  to  pure 
to  the  chance  which  fascimited  him  with  a  happy  theme^  or  snlTered] 
to  pass  just  out  of  sight  of  some  siren  subject  which  would 
inevitably  made  him  lidiculous*  He  had  the  quick  impressibility  c 
south,  and  at  the  same  time  that  hard  resistant  grit  of  cl 
is  more  properly  northern.  His  natui^  in  part  recalls  the  w( 
Italian  portrait,  whose  delicate  skinj  now  pale,  now  flushed,  is 
parent  to  every  shade  of  feeling;  in  part  it  suggests  some  Flemiihi 
angular,  impassive,  or  perhaps  reflecting  a  settled  melancholy  duetttj 
annoyances  of  a  fickle  world.  But  in  Grillparzer  these  two 
not  mingle  and  conflict ;  they  engaged  him  separately  and 
were  like  rivalj^  who  have  compounded  their  claims  by  an 
enjoy  them  alternately.  He  was  himself  quite  conscious  of 
me,"  he  says,  "  there  live  two  completely  separate  beings  :  a 
moKt  far- reaching,  nay,  overwhelming  imagination,  and  a 
mensc/i  of  the  utmost  coldness  and  harshness."  As  in  other  poe^< 
iiave  to  pass  over  a  great  gulf  from  their  ordinary  to  their 
consciousness,  the  latter  took  to  Grillparzer  almost  the  form  of  » 
or  a  trance ;  the  mood  came  upon  him  like  the  angel  descending ' 
the  waters,  and  when  under  its  full  influence  he  wrote  with 
pen,  forgetful  of  meals  and  sleep,  and  sometimes  drawing  an 
stimulus  from  the  morbid  imagination  of  fever.  His  mind  wwi 
those  which  such  exaltation  appears  wholly  to  ti*ansform  :  lil^^ 
water  dashed  upon  a  dusty  mosaic,  it  brought  out  the  latent  im^w' 
genius  in  their  orginal  richness  and  distinction  j  it  gave  him 
and  insight,  and  subtle  intelligence  and  warm  imagination,  wa 
oblivion.  In  other  respects  Grillparzer  bears  a  con&idembly 
resemblance  to  Goethe  than  to  Schiller;  but  this  spasmodic 
reminds  us  iiither  of  Schiller  drawing  stimulus  in  the  small 
hm  coffoe  and  biii  dxa.wGi:  oi  tqiUj^u  ^^^l^,  tkan  of  his  greater  riM  ^ 


was  30  finely  piteked  that,  without  any  sueU  tlabomtc 
n,  it  mei'ely  needed  to  be  touched  to  give  out  gi-ocious 
t  18  not  hard,  then,  to  understand  how  Gi'ilJparzer  the  poet 
ve  differed  from  Grillparzer  the  man,  almost  as  the  fantastic, 
d  romantic  spirit  of  dreams  differs  from  the  sober  splint  of 
ow  tho  one  should  have  followed  out  with  the  most  searching 
f  exjiression  all  the  windings  and  recesses,  all  the  lurking- 
sudden  reappearances  of  the  passion  of  love,  which  the  other, 
lot  ignore,  at  least  celebrates  with  a  somewhat  distant  and  self* 
worship  ;  or  again,  how  a  certain  romantic  extravagance  of 
and  indulgence  for  sentiment  should  be  infuaed  in  the  work  of 
while  the  sound  every-day  wit  of  the  Verstandeamensch  is  never 
launching  sarcasms  at  the  other  vagaries  of  the  romuntic 
Jis^sted  mth  the  eccentric  Crerman  artisti*  at  Kome  who  ro 
he  dress  of  Niirembergers  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  fiudt; 
fi  cathedrals  of  England  intolerable  by  their  so^gesiions  of 
Alter fftiirtuld.  It  is  highly  characteristic  that  the  jjoet 
3t  dramftvH  were  Warned  for  nothing  so  much  aa  for  their 
romantic  reliiibilitation  of  classical  themes,  was,  as  has  l)cen 
>f  rapiKirt  with  all  the  chiefs  of  romanticism  :  scoffed  at  "  Tieck 
omance  hodge-podge,"  Ktood  contemptuously  aloof  from  the 
Catholicism  of  Frederick  JSchlegel,  and  lived  throughout 
tirely  unknown  to  |>oets  like  Riickert^  Uhland,  and  Fouqu^. 
indeswesen  was,  however,  such  rather  by  temperament  than 
.  He  had  the  limitations  of  understanding  with  little  of  its 
ies ;  his  narrow  field  of  viision  wa^i  not  exceptiontdly  clear,  his 
id  flight  of  speculation  was  not  remarkably  steady.  His  mind 
into  the  critical  attitude,  but  had  little  critical  penetration ; 
;  coldness,  the  cjiptiousnosB,  the  aloofness  which  give  temper 
»llectual  blade,  hut  he  wanted  the  edge  witliout  which  the 
pered  steel  will  not  cut.  Hence,,  this  side  of  hia  nature  merely 
him  in  a  measure  from  his  fellow-citizena,  without  winning 
jtiim  the  homage  which  even  an  alien  irceives  if  only  he  b© 
igh.  He  was  repelled  by  theii*  flightiness  of  chai*acter,  their 
ack  of  stamina  mingled  with  their  southern  impressibility  ;  hut 
able  to  display  in  his  own  person  the  grand  w^hole  ibiir-square 
which  would  have  won  instinctive  homage  fi-om  the  Hghtest- 
the  Wuner-khi/Ier»  But  if  this  groundwork  of  Versiajid  was 
f  mutual  i-epulsion,  bis  imaginatioiij  wht^nover  it  broke  free 
romewhat  mechanical  inteMigence  which  ordinarily  i^strained 
r  ended  the  rupture  ;  and  evoking  with  easy  mastery  the 
rhich  were  more  easily  kindled  in  hia  countrymeu  than  in 
dy  because  they  lay  nearer  the  surface,  extorted  even  from 
lips  the  applause  of  the  heart,  and  the  admission  that  no  one 
1  had  understood  the  genius  of  the  Austrian  people.  As  ho 
elf,  in  touching  vei^es: 
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Well  mich  Grselligkeit  niit  Vielen  nicht  rcremt. 
Halt  mr\n  niich  hio  und  da  i'iit  oincn  Mcnschenfdnd. 
Kucli  fliiubt  cur  inoin  VcnUuid,  meio  Ilerz  iBt  euch  gel^Iicbes: 
Uud  ich  oolfcruo  micb  um  fiinler  cuch  zu  Heben. 

It  would  be  strange  if  these  bizarre  contrasta  in  bU  character  did 
not  reflect  themselves  in  his  dramatic  theories.  For  GriUpaner 
tbeoirieB,  and  his  antipathy  to  Gervinus  and  the  rest  was  not  al 
TP-hat  it  Kometimes  appeared  to  be,  the  resentment  of  the  artist  wbowcwli 
by  inspiration  against  the  critic  who  applies  principles ;  in  sotnedegrrtit 
was  also  the  jealousy  of  a  rival  Uioorist,  and  the  bitterness  of  one 
rivalry  is  not  acknowledged.  His  theory  is  a  rather  hetetiogeneo«i 
collection  of  dogmas,  expressed  in  the  barah  ungraceful  style  usual  ivsdk 
him,  whicli,  however,  fall  pretty  easily  at  the  touch  of  the  critic*.^  knife 
into  two  systems.  One  set  are  obviously  prompted  by  an  iadu^iii 
akin  to  that  which  unified  and  regulated  and  concentrated  the  dnustof 
France,  to  that  criticism  which  dictated  arbitrary  rules  by  its  veiy  im- 
patience of  the  arbitrary,  and  sometimea  destroy e<l  vralncmUancf-  W  toff 
narrow  a  pursuit  of  it.  The  other  group  suggests  Teutonic  pai^oUge;  ii 
clearly  derives  from  that  type  of  imagination,  so  prominent  i 
German  romantic  school,  which  grasps  Kke  a  revektion  every 
the  wonderful,  and  revels  in  whatever  to  the  sober  intelligence  is  u 
Orillparzer  was  very  far  from  shaiing  the  contempt  of  most  ol!^ 
countrymen  for  the  famous  unities,  and  was  for  ever  preaci 
sanctity  of  those  limits  to  the  capacities  of  the  various  arts, 
euthuhiasm^  in  its  search  for  fresh  expression,  continually  seeks  to  ttiai- 
cend.  Music  striving  to  be  plastic,  sculpture  daubing  itself  with  oolffUi 
prose  constrained  into  the  rhythms  and  tricked  out  with  the 
of  poetry,  these  were  abominations  to  the  Ver^taryh^rnenack  Grillpmrff 
as  to  the  V^rstniuiesme^isck  Lessing.  In  one  of  hia  satirical  poems,  ftfl 
example,  //i"<?  iSchwt'st'^7%  he  represents  Prose^  a  damsel  whose  province 
is  the  solid  groimd  which  she  sows  with  useful  seeds,  as  seized  with 
ambition  to  emulate  the  aiiy  flight  of  poetry ;  she  claps  upon  her  o' 
broad  shoiddei's  the  delicate  wings  which  her  sister  has  tempownl] 
thiown  aside*  but  her  hcttvy  limbs  refuse  to  carry  her  when  slie  8 
off  from  the  precipice's  e<lge.  This  poem  is  altogether  in  the  spirit  oftba 
critic  who  naiTowly  defines  and  jealously  guards  the  sanctity  of  bi* 
deiinitions,  who  sete  up  the  image  of  the  god  Terminus  in  a  high  pW 
and  sacrifices  on  his  altar  the  enthusiasts  who  defy  him.  It  ia  th? 
assault  of  the  classical  spirit  of  limitation  upon  the  romantic  >^^*i 
of  imfettered  individuality^  the  rea^sertion  of  law  against  d  i 
impulse.  But  in  another  region,  as  I  have  said,  GrillparEer  attflflica 
himself  to  an  apimrently  quite  alien  artistic  ideal,  to  the  pursuit  d 
that  region  of  the  strange  nnd  wonderful,  namely,  of  which  the  Wf 
essence  is  the  abnegation  of  ordinary  laws  and  limits.  To  make  tlie 
wonderful  one's  canon  in  art  is  at  lea?;t  in  appearance  to  ally  on€«elf  ^tli 
what  is  unlimited  and  transcands  LimitB ;  it  easily  passes  into  a  ddljgbt 
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tmreal  merely  as  such ;  it  ia  akin  to  the  child's  delight  in  n. 
ntafflnagoria  of  brilliant  but  unmeaning  coloura.  Yet  GrillparKer 
B,  *'  For  my  own  part,  if  I  were  denied  the  U80  of  the  wonderful  and 
endary  in  poetry,  it  would  have  for  me  no  pleasure  and  no  eliarm." 
However,  Tvhen  we  penetrate  a  little  further,  we  perceive  that  the 
ma  which  the  wonderful  haj?  for  Grill parzer  is  not  its  unreality,  but, 
llic  contrary,  its  possession  of  an  abidiog  reality.  He  approaches  it, 
r  Uke  the  fantastic  poet,  for  a  moment  of  light  and  gi-accful  dalliance, 
t  with  something  of  the  mystic*8  solemn  homage.  Not  that  rsligious 
ling  is  any  way  concerned  :  he  was  all  his  life  not  so  much  an  enemy 
iBligion  as  the  inhabitant  of  an  entirely  different  world.  Neithei' 
nor  yet  philosophy,  for  which  he  Imd  the  contempt  of  a  true 
Gorman,  had  any  share  in  determining  this  purely  poetic  attitude, 
these,"  says  he,  **  annihilate  life  an  such  ;  the  one  turning  to  a  life 
*,  the  other  doing  its  be-st  to  dissolve  the  life  that  now  is  in  its 
m  and  triviality.  The  wondei*fiil,  on  the  other  hand^  deinves 
the  Fact  itself,  the  essential ^  enduiing,  and  eternal ;  and  Hinco  w© 
avail  ourselves  in  poetry  of  an  abstract  conception  like  foresight 
it  reference  to  the  futtire),  w©  must  pass  over  by  means  of  the 
^derfal,  which  in  poetry  is  real,  into  the  heavenly  region  of  the 
»lub!e  and  eteraaL" 
fact,  a  certain  i-ealism  lies  at  the  very  bottom  of  Grillparzer'a 
nature,  and  allies  itself  with  all  hia  moods.  At  the  same  lime 
lion  involves  much  concession,  and  the  rival  faculties,  whose 
antagonism  has  just  been  sketched,  force  upon  their  common  ally 
ige  inconsistency  of  costume  and  accoutrement.  Under  the 
ice  of  the  imaginative  mood  the  whole  conception  of  reality 
ids  until  the  familiar  features  of  ordiiiai'v  regular  law-abiding  life 
fear  to  be  merely  an  illusive  Burfaco,  which  partially  conceals  the 
ijy  essential  region  of  the  wonderful.  But  when  the  imagination  is 
t  active  and  thiB  fundamental  realism  falls  into  the  bands,  so  to 
^k,  of  the  merely  literal  and  hard  intelligence,  it  appears  in  a  new 
Ion,  in  a  new  dress,  and  pixiduces  that  impulse  to  a  rigid  conformity 
ftrt  to  nature  which  is  characteristic  of  the  imagmative.  Hence 
iUparzer's  defence  of  the  unities,  and  his  constant  demand  for  the 
tinuitj  of  the  dramatic  action,  are  not,  after  all,  anomalous.  They 
alt  from  that  limitation  of  the  imaginary  scene  by  the  conditions 
vitable  to  the  actual  one,  which  would,  if  carried  a  little  further, 
tally  require  that  the  actor  should  l>e  what  ho  repi^aents,  and  that 
y  an  inflexible  republican  should  be  admissible  for  Brutus*  only  a 
ty  devotee  of  old-fashioned  sack  for  FalstafT.  But  in  Grillparzer's 
B  this  demand  for  continuity  received,  it  is  important  to  note, 
ther  gapport  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  his  impetuous  but  coy  and 
al  imagination,  which  any  break  in  the  sti*eam  of  repreeented  events 
I  apt  to  disconcert  or  put  to  flight.  As  a  composer  he  only  enjoyed 
full  tide  of  inspii-ation  when  he  could  thus  accompaw"^,  ?*:feTi»V»^ 
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■Qene,  every  step  in  the  continuoua  progre^  of  the  ongmal  i 
Wft8  not,  perhaps,  lumatui^al  that  he  ahould  devate  a  method  by  vldd 
he  succeeded  into  a  canon  of  art.  But  this  certainly  involred  tKe  fiUic| 
of  identifying  a  condition  of  success  with  suocees  itself,  as  if  one 
prescribe  as  an  isesthetic  rule  for  a  painter  that  he  mix  his  ookn] 
And  there  is  the  additional  fallacy  that  it  is  a  quite  peculiar  and 
condition  of  success  which  he  not  merely  confuses  with  sncoen  i 
represents  as  an  absolute  and  umTeraal  condition  of  it.  He 
makes  well-mixed  colours  the  essence  of  a  good  picture,  but 
dcclai-es  that  the  use  of  some  pet  nostrum  of  his  own  is  eq 
criterion  of  [^orfcct  art. 

It  may  be  easily  judged  in  what  t}T>e  of  drama  GhillparKT 
most  at  eaae.     Kot  in  the  historical  drama,  with  its  wide  cau^ 
crowd  of  separate  figures,  its  oomprehen^iTe  array  of  political 
interruptions  and  I^jcu/ub  are  inevitable  here ;  the  author  who  urn 
to  represent  every  inch  of  progress  of  the  |>olitical  car  would  ad 
very  little  way  before  the  most  patiejit  of  the  audience  cried  oat, 
duck  in  Chaucer's  Parliament  of  Fowls,  at  the  inexhaustible  oro 
the  goose*     Ko  doubt  he  occi\sioually  chose  such  themes.     Ottokar 
Ein  Treuer  Diener  were  both  attempta  to  dramatise  the  natiODal 
of  AuatiTiL,     Yet  the  success  of  both  was  partly  due  to  this 
and  the  iiide|>ondent  merit  which  the  former  at  least  possesses,  is 
to  certain  scenes  in  which  the  action  is  developed  without  check  or 
where   the   action  is   broken   the   inspinition   Hags.     It  is  ckv 
(.Trillparzer   w^aa   i-ather   made   for  the   drama  of  private  life, 
whatever  the  complications  of  intrigue  which  the  ingenuity  of 
and  Spain  has  intiTiduced  into  it,  admits  quite  as  readily  a  plot 
utmost  simplicity  and  compression.     And  Grillparzer's  plots  •» 
uniformly    of  exti'cme   simplicity, — a   simplicity   which    a] 
noble,  now  bald  and  meagre,  according  to  the  somewhat  arbi 
of  his  inspij-ation.     Ko  doubt  om*  excellences  are  often  the  in^ 
of  a  fault.     We  have  the  qualities  of  our  defects  aa  wdl  as  tto 
of  our  qualities ;  aud  the  simplicity  of  Grillparzer,  even  whert 
finest  and  most  statuesque,  is  not  unconnected  with  a  certain  pc 
in   the   power   of  inventing   situations.     The   strength   of  his  ^****^ 
nation  lay  in  quite  another  region — ^in   the  discovery  of 
telling  detail;  and  of  a  rich  and  poetic  expression  for  all  the  phaaes 
thought   aasumes   under   the   promptmgs   of    powerful    feeling, 
feeliiig   is,   no   doubt,   in  Grillparzer's  most  characteristic  woriv- 
passion   of  love ;  Sapp}^>  and  Des  Meeres  und  d^r  Liebe 
Greek  idylls  infused  with  Grerman  sentiment ;  Die  Ahnfrau  and 
ein  Leben  show  the  samo  dominating  colour,  but  throw  about  it 
less  purely  human  and  natural  light  of  Teutonic  mystidsm  or 
fantasticality.     The  Golden  Fleece  in  some  degree  resemHea  both 
human    interest   of  the   action   is   predominant,  but   its 
signiticance  is  coniinuu^^  T^c&lkd  \  while  the  hand  of  a  pQOt> 
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b  Germaij  in  heart,  am!  romantic  in  geniuB,  however  unrotunntic 
OWB  itself  in  the  prominence  of  all  the  elements  of  pathos  in 
le  of  Medea,  and  the  subordination  of  those  of  ten-or.    The  latter 

of  course  be  eliminated  without  deatrojing  the  atory  ;  bub  they 

in  the  background.     Medea  does,  no  doubt,  kill  her  chUdreji 

iss  the  death  of  Creusa  ;  yet  it  is  felt  that  the  real  tragedy  doea 
a  their  destruction,  bnt  in  the  sufferings  of  Medea,  These 
ieeda  are  rather  incidental  effects  of  the  ti'agic  climax  than 
ax  itaelf.  They  are  like  the  tearing  of  fle^b  and  hair  under  the 
extreme  grief,  where  the  torn  flesh  boiTows  moat  of  its 
ce  from  the  broken  heart. 

hing  thei'e  is  of  a  Ouido-like  excess  of  feeling  in  Grillparzer, 
irt,  like  Ouido's,  l^ears  the  cbtiracter  of  incipient  decadence, 
distinctly  belongs  to  tho  claas  of  types  in  which  emotion 

the  point  of  overpowering  form — the  woeful  face  of  the  Mag- 
«6  agonised  contortions  of  the  Laocoon,  the  effeminate  fluency 
•ves  of  fljtmboyant  tracery.  This  might  be  said  of  much  also 
miuitio  poetry ;  but  it  is  to  Grill parzer's  credit  that  his  sen  ti- 
er approached  that  slough  of  impurity  into  which  romanticism 
if  headlong,  and  which  thi-eatens  more  or  less  every  sentimental 
t.  He  had  as  little  in  common  with  tho  Schlegel  who  wTx>t© 
IS  with  him  who,  penitent  and  converted,  would  cross  the  street 
i  to  kiss  a  priest's  hand ;  and  as  little  in  common  with  either 
:be  **  young  CJermany"  school  of  degenerate  Hegelians,  who 
Heine  and  Borne,  and  carried  materialism  and  sensuality  asfiU' 

uprigbtnesij  and  idefilism  had  been  carried  by  their  mastei'. 
>r  thought  tlmt  poetry  had  little  concern  with  these  Bloughs. 

of  its  aiojs  and  dignity  was  high  and  woHhy  of  it.  Indeed, 
v^,  one  might  object  that  be  sepai-ated  it  too  completely  from 
t  ^nd  gave  it  a  sphere  too  inacceiisibly  secluded  from  profane 

sf  emed  to  regard  it  as  a  sort  of  godlike  being,  fragile  in  con- 
tht*  brute  forces  of  common  life,  and  descending  only  to  perish 

loiK-ly  mountains  into  the  busy  world  of  men.  Such  is  tiie 
b  he  has  worked  out,  with  some  help  from  the  kindred  inspira- 
aetbe's  Tanso,  in  the  fine  drama  of  Sapjiho,  with  a  brief  de- 
af which  we  will  conclude. 

pening  scene,  as  usuid  with  Grillparzer,  strikes  boldly  the 
i  the  whole.  It  is  the  day  of  Sappho's  triumphant  return 
mpia,  and  nil  Levbos  is  astir  with  exijectation.  At  length 
louta  arc  beard.  They  grow  louder  and  louder,  and  the 
iters  surrounded  by  a  rejoicing  multitude,  in  wliich  stands 
ith  her  wreath  and  golden  lyre.  By  her  side  and  abashed 
agmiJcent  presence,  ia  Phaon,  the  youth  wlio  had  travelled 
ia  to  catch  one  glimpse  of  the  wonderful  poetess,  and  who 

by  his  veiy  modesty  drawn  u|K)n  himself,  unsought,  the 
Ding  gift  of  her  love.  Naturally  enough  he  is  dazaded  b^  aa. 
idrmmi  of,  and  eaaii j  mistakes  for  love  laia  owu  ^faueX^^  ^^- 
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ship  of  ber  genius.     He  is  even  now  rather  the  timid  disciple  tlum  tiiC 
coutidciit  lover  i  be  seems  to  sit  at  her  feet  rather  than  to  stand  nt  W 
jside.     8appho,  on  Uie  other  liund,  though  her  large  nature  seems  fclto- 
getber  to  envelop  and  oveipower  his,  is  full  of  a  new  inspiration : 
has  abandoned  tlie  loneliness  of  art,  thrown  away  her  lyre,  and 
the  calmer  lot  of  ordinai'y  mankind;  ehe  ha«  descended  "from  tk 
cloud-climbing  peaks  of  poetry  to  the  beaming  flower-dales  of  life,"  ud 
Phaon  8  hand  has  led  her.     By  his  side  ahe  wiU   live  a  simple,  qow* 
shepherd's  life,  and  tiu'n  Lesbos  with  its  consaming  passion  into 
Arcadia  of  gentle  and  jieaceful  sentiment.     But  these  buoyant  hopes 
Boon  to  be  dashed.     The  poetess  who  had  no  rival  on  her  mountain 
finds  that  a  mere  child  can  twine  the  flowers  of  the  valley  in  her 
more  lie w itch iiigly  than  she.     Melitta,  the  maiden  of  fifteen  yeara  whom 
Sappho  bad  brougbt  up  fi-om  the  cradle  and  treats  more  as  a  moUwC; 
than  a  mistress — this  charming  mixture  of  infantine  naivete  and  baddiagi 
knowledge,  whose  love  is  the  child's  instinctive  i-eaching  out  to  the  han^ 
ing  fruity  and  whose  rebellion,  like  a  first  truancy,  is  begnn  in  t^ 
rapture  of  a  new  experience^  continued  in  shame  and  fear,  and  ended  h 
tears  and  for;^veness — Melitta,   as  ahe  hands  the  wine-cup  trembli 
catcbfts  Phiioii's  eye,  and  he  is  qmckly  taught  the  true  nature  of  hi 
feeling  for  Sappho.     Ho  finds  her  alone  gathering  rosea,  and  she 
him   artlessly  the  story  of  bcr  captivity.     His   passion   rapidly 
strenjjtb  ;  and  the  image  of  Sappho  is  ali'eady  utterly  effaced  when 
herself  enters.     Bhe  hastily  dismisses  Melitta,   but   is   too  delicate 
upbraid  Phaon  directly.     Not  that  he  betrays  any  shame.     He  is  lostil 
the  vision  that  has  just  passed  away,  and  answers   mechanically 
forced  questions.     She  is   deeply  hurt,  and  turns  to  withdraw  into  tkfl 
^jrotto  overlookinf?  the  s^ea  where  she  was  wont  to  write ;  "  not  that 
hope  to-day  to  fiiul  the  Infuse,  but  quiet  at  least  is  certain,  and  I  need  it' 
Till'  tliird  act  discloses  Phrion  sleeping  on  the  turf  bank.     Sappho  oomo 
out  of  ber  gi-ottOj  haunted  by  "  that  hateful  image  "  she  had  ae^  vaA 
iucapaldf^  of  other  tlioughts.     That  Aphrodite  whom  she  so  splendidlj 
wootjd  has  indeed  come,  and  with  scorching  fire.     Yet  calmei*  thought* 
succeed.     She  recalls  the  inconstant  nature  of  masculine  love,  and  rfr 
provcii  herself  for  having  so  hastily  measured  it  by  the  standard  of  the 
absorbing  passion  of  woman.     Then,  suddenly  perceiving  his  aleeping 
form,  .she  takes  pity  on  him,  and  repent*  of  hex  suspicion.     He  smiles 
in  bis  sIcM^p,  bis  lips  quiver  with  a  name  ;  and  she  eagerly  interprets  m 
her  own  favour  these  unc^nscioiLS  si^^ns.     She  kisses  his  forehead,  and 
he  wakes,  and  the  name  springs  from  his  lips,  but  it  is  that  of  MelitUL 
She  st.arts  back  with  a  cry;  but  Phaon  addresses  her  with  the  easy  hoit 
homie   of  a  man  who  is  perfectly  happy  and  willing  to  congmtnlate 
others  on  his  own  good  fortune  ; — 

Thou.  Siippho?    Gweting  to  thee !     Well  I  know 
Thnt  8Qmet.hiiig  fnir  abocxi  by  me,  since  mj  dream 
Wiw!  also  of  »o  fair  a  countenance. 
Thou  uTl  to  fttti  \    ■^\v^V  ^QvikC^aX  XJcvQxk'*.    \  wsi  ^>j  • 


i\]  the  mtellectiial  exaltation  of  love  utters  itaelf  in  eloquent 
from  his  lips ;  but  SaiJpho  only  echoes  bitterly  to  bci-self, 
ditta  !  "  She  at  length  waves  this  Helf-absorbed  lover  to  depart^  ami 
ft  to  realiiie  her  situation.  She  no  longer  attempts  to  disguLse  it. 
jho  is  despised  for  the  sake  of  her  own  slave-girL  She  now  begliui 
Igret  the  glories  she  had  ao  eagerly  abanJone*!,  and  to  long  for  the 
peakB  of  poetry,  since  the  flowers  in  the  valley  had  proved  bitter 
She  has  voluntarily  renounced  a  divine  heritage,  and  stands 
excluded  from  her  native  region.  Bitterly  she  feels  that  the 
she  had  attempted  was  made  vain  by  her  very  greatness  j  the 
lI  spirit  and  the  mortal  will  not  be  linked  together,  the  coarser 
'  either  be  altogetlier  overpowered  by  the  more  ethereal  flame  of  its 
lort,  or  break  away  in  repulsion,  and  use  its  rude  ^^trength  to  humi- 
I  and  afHict  it. 

Him  whom  Ibe gods  have  chosen  for  their  own 

Mny  not  be  joiiied  to  doDizen«.of  earth  ; 

Tb«  lot  of  mortnlfl  uad  of  sons  of  hsAren 

3n  one  t'tip  iji  not  miiiglfMl.     Of  twa  world* 

Ob«  mast  tbun  chooM,  and  when  thon  once  bn<(t  chosen 

There's  no  retreat. 

for  Melitta,  "this  wonderful  beauty,  that  boasts  of  such  a 
over   Sappho."     She  enters  crownetl  with    rtjse^?,  and  stands 
ting  at  the  threshold.     Sappho  utters  an  involuntaiy  exclamation 
beauty,  but  presently,  controlling  her  agitation,  draws  the  child 
and  reminds  her  of  the  infant  whom  she  had  rescued  from  the 
»teB  and  brought  up  in  her  home.     Having  thus  esfeiblishetl    her 

Faway  and  i-educed  the  victorious  rival  to  the  attitude  of  the  sub- 
t  slave-girl,  she  bids  her  put  off  her  wedding  rjximent  and  her 
Melifcta  silently  removes  the  wreath,  but  when  it  comes  to  the 
m  her  breast,  she  hesitates.  "  \V1iy  sparest  thou  that  rose  1  Away 
i  it  J "  Melitta  iiteps  back»  and  folds  her  arms  over  it.  Sappho 
Bly  repeats  her  command,  and  wrought  into  unconti-ollable  passion 
[elitta's  refu-sal,  draws  her  dagger.  At  this  moment  Phuon  enters, 
the  eight  scatters  at  once  every  remnant  of  hia  idyllic  devotion  to 
►ho.  He  loudly  awks  the  reason  of  the  dagger,  and  when  he  has 
it  warmly  defends  Melitta. 


f 


She  refuiud  the  rose? 
15y  all  the  goda,  'twas  rightly  done,  and  no  one 
Shall  rob  hiT  of  the  flower.    I  gare  it  her. 
To  be  a  eipn  that  not  id  every  breast 
The  pang  for  woei  unmerited  is  dead  ; 
To  be  a  drop  of  honey  in  the  cup 
Forced  to  h«r  lip«  bj  stningeri'  iDBolence  j 
To  Im  a  pledge  of  mj  own  deep  belief 
That  woman's  glory  is  a  quiet  spirit, 
And  the  gt\j  flo^jrer* wreath  of  inoocenco 
Worlh  mure  ||j«n  ail  the  laurel  crowns  of  time. 
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A  reproachful  cry  breaks  from  Sapplio : 

O  hear  not  the  tnett  tone. 
It  does  but  lure  theor  flattering,  to  her  steel  I 
I,  too,  bare  heard  it.     Long  or  ere  I  saw  her 

iyhe  cost  fri^m  far  her  l,vric  net  about  me, 
And  in  that  mfl  entanglenjeot  enohaiuod 
By  golden  tlirdsids  »be  drew  mo  to  herself. 
And  erer  close  and  cla.ser,  if  I  strove. 
The  gmcioQft  magic  circles  hemmed  me  In. 

»  •  •  *  • 

Thj  look  first  gave  me  to  myielf  a^iQ  ; 
Trembling  I  eaw  luyBrlf  is  Circe's  house. 
Ami  fplt  my  neck  already  bowed  and  bent  I 
Hut  ftt'tll  I  was  not  loosed  i  herself  it  Dee<led» 
Herflfllft  her  own  enchsBtment  to  dissolve  I 

After  tliiia,  words  are  impossible ;  the  relation  of  Sappho  and  ?hm 
can  onlj  he  further  developed  hj  action ;  and  accordingly,  the 
wliich  80  far  has  been  stirred  by  the  undulations  of  a  merely  meni 
iHct,  l)6gin8  to  I'^verberate  with  the  shock  of  violent  deeds.    Sa] 
commissions  the  old  slave  Khamnea  to  take  Mehtta  secretly  by  night  bft 
Chios.     He  ia,  however,  discovered  in  the  act  by  Phuon,  who,  furioosii 
what  he  supposes  to  be  an  attempt  to  make  awa}-  with  her,  re&ol 
carry  her  off  himself,  and  leave  without  delay  the  terrible  poetess 
jealouHy  promises  to  destityy   Mm  as  soon  as  he  is  disenchanted 
love.     Melitta  weejis,  but  does  not  resist,  and  they  put  off 
from  the  shore.     But  Rliamnes  hastens  to  rouae  the  inhabitaQti, 
M'hom  Sappho  wields  a  sort  of  sovereignty,  "  not  because  she  oo: 
but  because  we  sei've  her,"  and  they  pursue  the  fugitives,  who  ape 
brought  back.     Phaon  at  first  takes  the  indignant  tone  of  a  &ee 
whom  illegal  violence  has  been  offered ;  and  as  for  his  having 
away  the  slave  of  Sappho,  he  bids  her  name  any  ransom  she  pleases 
he  will  pay  it,  rather  than  consent  to  leave  Melitta  in  hands  which 
threatened  her  life.     He  bitterly  repi-oadies  Sappho  for  being  so  li 
the  nohle  natujt'e  the   appeitred,  and  using  the  gift  of  poetry  not  « i 
perfunie-hreathing  flower,  but  as  a  poisonous  hemlock  for  the  destructioa 
of  her  enemies.     And  this  thought  reciills  the  image  of  the  Sappho  whom 
he  hail  bc<lieved  in,  and  his  heart  aollensas  he  di'aws  the  noble  features  b 
which  his  enthusLa.stic  imagination  had  conceived  her.     Sappho,  who  W 
not  yet  spoken  to  Fhnon,  and  listened  with  averted  face,  utters  a  sudda 
cry  of  agitation.     Phaon  eagerly  seizes  the  sign,  commits  his  passfonate 
words  to  the  winds,  and  calls  her  to  show  herself  once  more  the  goddess 
whom  for  a  little  while  he  had  dreamed  to  be  human.     Yet  be  now 
understands  better  at   once  the  audacity  and  the  instability  of  such  a 
passion  conceived  in  a  heart  of  very  ordinaiy  human  clay. 

I  lovtd  thee  as  a  man  may  love  the  godn, 

As  a  man  loveathu  beautiful  and  g^od. 

With  higher  beings,  Suppho,  hold  disootinw  ; 

Scathlew  eai\  lio  ona  from  Olympic  feasts 
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however,  is  in  no  way  exhausted  by  his  passion,  and  is  able  to 
litly  over  to  a  more  equal  attachment ;  but  Sappho  abandoned 
itterly  to  hers,  and  even  her  native  region  of  divine  song  exists  no 
r  her.  The  mortal  who  strove  to  embrace  the  goddess  has  escaped 
J ;  it  is  tb©  goddess  who  is  shattered  and  tortured.  She  has 
hastily  from  the  repentant  Phaon,  and  Eucharis,  hei-  faithful 
lUowB  fearfully  fi-om  afar,  and  sees  her  lady  giizing  motionless 
Q  foaming  sea> 

»Only  at  times  she  si  Ita  and  grasps  at  flowers, 
At  jewels,  gold,  whateFer  die  can  reach, 
And  throws  them  down  into  the  buoyant  flood, 
And  foUowoth  with  longing  ejes  their  fall. 

ly  the  sea-breeze  atira  the  lyre  hung  upon  the  wall,  and  produces  a 
■  of  music. 

She  draws  a  deep  breath,  and  looks  up,  and  tt^rt^ 

I  As  at  the  moviog  of  a  higher  power  ; 

r  HfiP  eyea  are  fiie<l  fast  npon  the  lyre, 

i  And  endden  tho  dead  features  grow  alive 

f  And  a  atrange  smile  is  pLtying  about  tho  lipa  ; 

f  They  op^n,  and  utter  worda  of  dreudful  tiound 

i  That  come  from  Sappho's  lips,  but  aro  not  hers. 

I  "DdsL  call  me,  old  acquaiulauco  ?  Dost  remind  me  ? 

i  O,  I  go  wilh  thee,  friend  upon  the  wall  I 

Of  time  gone  thou  remind'st  me :  have  my  thanks  I  " 
down  the  lyre,  aud  puts  on  her  victor's  crown  and  pui'ple  robe, 
immortal  longings  in  her,  and  like  Cleopati-a  will  die  surrounded 
he  symliola  of  her  glory.  She  comes  forth  again  to  the  altar 
smg  the  sea,  where  she  had  left  Pbaon  and  Melitta,  and  stands 
hem  in  the  grave  calm  of  one  who  is  already  in  another  world 
eirs.  "  If  thou  hast  ever,  Sappho,  with  gentle  eye  beheld  me," 
'fm  prostrate  Pbaon.     She  interrupts  him  :^- 

tThou  speiikfist  of  things  past. 
I  tonght  for  thfio,  and  I  huvf  ftmnd  myself! 
Thou  didst  not  feul  my  pEisaion,  therefore  go ! 
My  hope  must  treail  upon  a  finuer  ground. 
Phti,  jind  dost  thou  hate  me  then  'f 
Sap.  Love  !  llate  ! 

I«  there  no  third  stato  aisc  ?  I  did  esteem  thee, 
I  do  e&teem  thee  utill  and  ever  Bhall, 
Kven  as  the  pleasant  comrade  of  a  voyage 
Whom  for  a  little  spaeo  the  whim  of  chance 
Brought  to  our  side,  until,  the  journey  over, 
"We  part,  and  each  one  goes  his  several  way; — 
Yet  often  from  the  strango  aud  distant  land 
Thinking  of  the  beloved  voyager— 

{Her  voicf  fails,) 
Pha,  O  Sappho! 

Sap.  Silence !  let  ua  part  in  peace  I 

Forgive  it,  je  who  have  seen  Sappho  weak. 
To  Sappho's  weakneM  I  will  recoucile  you. 
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She  tlien  bids  them  all  withdraw,  and  asoenda  the  altar  *'  ia  LUte 
counsel  in  solitude  \^'ith  my  own."  She  calmly  thanks  the  gods  forgiTin^ 
her  glory  and  immortal  fame.  They  have  also  fiufiered  her  to  taste  the 
garlanded  cup  of  life,  but  not  to  di-ink  it,  and  she  resigns  it  obediestlr. 
Finally  she  aaks  for  strength  to  die  nobly,  that  their  priestess  might  fiot 
be  the  aport  of  the  seeming- wise.  *'  Ye  broke  the  flower,  also  break  li» 
stem/'  Then  she  embraces  Fhaon  and  Melitta,  whUe  the  awe^tnidi 
folk  aroiind  seem  to  see  her  transligtired  already  by  the  gloiy  of  tbe 
immortals. 

For  mortals  lore,  and  rererence  for  tbo  gods ! 

£njoy  what  blooms  for  yon,  and  think  of  me  f 

The  flnaJ  debt  of  life  thus  do  I  pay. 

I3le8s  them,  yo  godn,  and  take  me  to  yourteirof ! 

Witli  that  she  leaps  from  the  rock,  antl  for  a  moment  there  is  an  upmr 
of  horrified  cries.  But  presently  the  deep  meaning  and  fitness  of  hs 
death  is  felt,  and  the  drama  is  restored  to  a  pei*fect  repose,  in  which  it 
concludes. 

Sappho  is  certainly  a  far  more  brilliant  production  than  Dis  Ahn/rm^ , 
its  predecessor,  and  to  all  appearance  absolutely  unlike  it,     Thcr  liavj^ 
nevertheless  an  analogy,     Grillpiirzer  did  not  relinquish  even  here  ibl 
element  of  the  marvelloua  which  fsiscinated  him  in  poetry;    he  onlf] 
sought  it  in  a  new  region.     The  gloomy  castles  and  forests  of  feudAlifflij 
are  n*plaeed  by  the  radiant  L^lea  of  Greece,  the  intoxication  of  Olympiffl] 
triumphsj  the  fervour  of  Lesbian  love.     So  far  there  is  merely  a  cliaogB 
of  scenery.     But  tlio  souroe  of  wonder  which  was  liefore  found  in  thf) 
myaterioua,  and  enhanced  by  a  certain  reserve  in  the  artist's  toacb,  il 
now  found  in  the  ideal  grandeur,  which  the  feai*!ei?s  plasticity  of  iti] 
sculpture  only  makes  more  eflective,of  the  figure  of  Siippho.     In  a  vor^,] 
romanticiftm  has  yielded  to  Hellenism,  and  Culderon  for  a  moment  lj<«i 
superseded  by  Goethe.     It  has  already  been  hinted  tlrnt  the  affinity  of) 
the  play  to  Goethe's  Tfmso  is  something  more  than  accidental.    Wbea 
Grillpar2er  walked  with  the  aged  poet  in  his  giU-den  at  Weimar,  Gvietbe 
spoke  of  tSappho  with  pi^aLsc,  and  the  former  adds,  in  his  quaint  auto- 
biogi-nphy,  modestly :  **  It  was  praise  of  liimself,  for  I  modelled  it  on 
liim/'     Clearly,  however,   the  '*  modelling  "  is  that  of  an  original  poet 
The  treatment  is  quite  diffei-ent — as  different  as  is  Muaset's  treatment  of 
a  similar  theme  in  Lett  XmU.     Goethe  represents  thepo€t*s  essay  inlort 
shipwrecked  on  the  exclusiveness  of  courtly  j^entiment.     Musset  exhiliitB 
him  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  a  vulgai*  piussion  and  humiliated  by  ti* 
caprice  of  a  worldly  coquette.     Grillparzer  depicts  him  like  a  god  stoop- 
ing to  kiss  the  brow  of  a  mortal  whose  dazzled  homage  for  a  moment 
concealed  his  inner  incapacity  for  so  groat  an  aflfectiom    Tasso,  di.-graced^ 
still  lives;  Musset's  poet  draws  inspiration  from  his  grief ;  SappLoca^ta 
into  the  sea  a  spirit  no  longer  capable  of  life  even  when  the  consnmiirf 
passion  is  extinct.     SuiTender^ — victory— death.     Certainly  of  the  thnf 
the  conflict  Lj  moat  intcwse  iiv  S&i^\;ho.     The  tender  and  sligbtlylMu'* 
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kUan,  ths  romantic  voluptuary  of  Musset,  enter  it  scarcely  conscious 
lat  they  do.  To  the  latter,  absorption  in  passion  inyolves  no  renon- 
itioii  of  poetry,  merely  oblivion  of  it ;  nor  was  Musset  in  general  the 
■n  to  renounce  anything.  Tasso  does  not  recognise  the  opposition  ot 
<e  two  worlds  at  the  outset ;  it  is  only  brought  home  to  him  by  the 
ttp  pressure  of  experience.  But  Sappho  begins  with  a  clear  conscious- 
m  that  she  is  entering  a  new  world ;  she  deliberately  and  joyously 
iQWB  down  her  lyre,  descends  to  the  flower- vales  of  life,  and  cries  out 
!th  the  keen  accent  of  the  convert  at  the  inadequacy  of  all  she  had 
^erto  believed  in  : — 

0  not  for^nothin^  hath  the  Moses*  choir 
Chosen  the  barren  laurel  for  its  crown : 
A  fruitless  scentless  burden  to  the  brain, 
Whose  labour  it  doth  idly  recompense. 
0  it  is  bitter  to  be  first  of  men  ! 
And  starving  Art  must  ever  beg  of  Life 
An  alms  ont  of  her  superfluitj. 

8ach  is  the  play  which  Byron  prophesied  would  immortalise  its 
ilior.  I  have  alr^dy  pointed  out  the  analogy,  which  may  have  helped 
win  his  sympathy,  between  the  lot  of  the  ancient  singer  and  his  own ; 
I  although  few  men  could  be  more  unlike  him  than  Grillparzer,  the 
ry  of  Sappho  is  not  without  its  significance  for  the  latter  also.  He 
I  not  shatter  himself  on  a  vain  love,  nor  yield  to  the  lethargic  spell  of 
i  only  too  successful ;  but  he  knew  what  he  meant  when  he  wrote  of  the 
Ten  laurel,  though  he  never  discovered  a  more  fruitful  tree  to  replace  it. 
)  knew,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  meaning  of  "  starving  art,"  but  he  had 
#  the  skill  which  nature,  or  even  art  itself,  may  bestow,  for  begging 
us  of  life.  A  poet  he  was  and  remained,  in  a  society  which,  in  part 
m,  soon  wearied  of  wooing  him  where  he  would  not  follow,  and  which 
ty  after  his  death  was  moved  by  a  powerful  impulse  to  follow  him. 
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DieneD  lerne  bei  Zeiton  das  Wetb  imch  ihrer  Bestimmimg : 
Denn  durcb  Dieaeu  allein  gebingt  ale  endlich  sum  Herrscbea, 
Zu  der  r«rdioateQ  Gewftlt,  die  doch  ilir  im  HatiM  gebam, 

(raitk 

It  wu  the  last  day  of  April,  at  half-past  ten  in  the  evening.    Bed-ti 
bad  oome ;  and   mj   father  embraced  me  njore   t4?nderly  than 
Baying,  '*  God  bless  yoa,  my  child ,"  and  then  left  me  alone,    I 
alone,   alone  for  the  last  time  in   my  father's  house,  in  my  own 
friendly  I'oom,  which  I  had  to  leav^e  next  morning  early  for  the  firttl 
in  my  Hfe. 

I  was  sixteen  years  of  age  ;  and,  according  to  a  common  nwtonii 
German  families,  I  had  now  to  go  for  twelve  months  to  what  is 
a  Cooker)^  St-hool,  in  order  to  learn  there  everytliingthat  iaeipsot^fn 
a  German  housewife.  This  custom  is  not  universal  in  Oemwmjji 
prevails  in  many  districts,  aspecially  in  the  north-western 
gii*l  may  be  a  countess,  or  a  baroness ;  a  clergyman's  or  a  generaVa  i 
or  else  the  child  of  a  butcher  or  ahoemaker.  It  does  not  aignii 
where  she  has  been  boni,  or  what  her  rank  is.  The  manners  of  her 
require  that,  whoever  she  is^  she  should  know  how  to  cook,  wash, 
clean  the  i-ooms,  mend  the  linen,  and  plant  the  garden.  Of  coufw  IJ 
not  mean  to  stiy  that  all  girls,  even  in  those  pu'ts  of  Germany 
custom  is  most  general,  are^/orou/  to  undergo  this  timning.  Vc 
aa  may  be  imagiced,  shirk  it;  and  some  parents  do  not  feel  the  DC 
of  imposing  this  useful  education  on  their  daughters.  Yet  the 
of  the  majority  makes  them  alive  to  its  advantages.  For  it  mi 
niembered  that,  whether  a  woman's  future  life  obliges  her  to 
things  herself  or  not,  and  even  if  her  jxisition  in  the  world  allocs  W1 
keep  as  many  servants  as  she  chooses,  these  very  servants,  being 
seryants,  expect  her  to  know  how  to  do  all  the  work  which  she  rej^ 
of  them.  There  is  only  one  diflerence  Itetween  a  baroness  and  ih^^ 
of  a  tradesman.  The  latter  learuK  the  several  duties  I  Lave  ment 
in  her  father's  house  and  from  her  mother ;  while  the  former  \(^^^^ 
home  to  learn  the  same  details  of  domestic  service  in  a  strange  lioos^ 

My   luggnge    was  preparc^d,  and   e%-ery thing  was  finished, 
nothing  to  do  but  to  lie  down  once  more  in  my  white-curtained  h^*  ^* 
my  head  full  of  all  sorts  of  pietui-es  of  my  immediate  futrn^.    TbflV 
not  very  nice  pictures  that  bothered  my  poor  brain  that  evening. ,  E* 
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more  or  less  conceited,  and  I  am  not  at  all  ashamed  to  confess  that 
I  kept  awake  far  beyond  midnight  by  the  idea  that  my  bands,  which 
Dow  had  never  touched  anything  nasty,  wonld  from  the  next  day 
^to  peel  potatoes,  and  kill  ducki*  and  pifjeons,  and  that  my  com- 
in  would  he  spoiled  by  the  heat  of  the  kitohen-lii'e* 
joming  came,  and  with  it  the  farewell  from  my  father,  brothers, 
ty  and  all  dear  friends.  They  all  accompanied  me  to  the  station ; 
or  kiss,  another  shaking  of  the  band,  and  the  train  started,  carry- 
|e  towards  unknown  people  and  imknown  work. 

lie  same  afternoon  I  arrived  at  the  station  of  S ^,  in  the  Thurin- 

jterest.  The  train  had  scarcely  stopped,  when  a  very  venerable- loo  king 
Id  clerg}*man,  w^ith  long  white  curly  hair  and  land  blue  eyes,  opened 

^r  of  my  can^age,  asking  if  Fraiileiu  H was  in  thei«.     I  said 

ind,  shaking  himds  with  me^  he  t-old  me  that  be  was  the  clergyman 
f-  from  Bellstadt,  my  fost*ir-fathei*  for  the  coming  year,*  He  told 
l^follow  him  to  his  carriage,  which  was  waiting  outside  the  stiition. 
^gh  I  was  not  otherwise  than  pleased  with  the  old  pastor's  appear- 

my  heart  beat  Cist  that  moment;  and  while  Mr.  K went  toen- 

1  about  my  luggage,  I  felt  such  a  wish  to  cry  that,  in  order  to  restrain 
lars,  and  regardless  of  the  strange  coiichmnn  who  was  standing  by,  I 
fid  up  to  the  horses  and  embraced  them  tenderly,  whispering  into 
•ympathetic  ears  that  I  was  very  very  unhappy !  I  think  the  coach- 
fond  as  he  was  of  his  horses,  liked  my  caressing  them. 
te  came  up  to  me,  tapped  my  shoulder  familiarly,  and  asked  me  in  Ida 
iy  Thuringian  dialect,  not  to  be  iinhapp),  '•  Ob,"  he  said,  "  my  dear 
|ein,  about  fort}'  young  girls  have  I  fetched  at  this  station  in  the-se 
feai-s ;  every  one  was  imhripj  *y  then,  or  at  least  pretended  to  be  so ; 
4i  !  how  much  moi^e  unhappy  they  were  when  they  had  to  leave  this 
in  ]  And,  Friiulein,"  he  continued,  ''  believe  in  my  prophecy  i- — t/ou 
^  look  as  if  you  were  going  to  he  the  first  to  leave  this  place  with- 
jegret!" 

I  blessed  that  simple  sincere  man  with  all  my  heart ;  and  it  may  he 
here  that  to  the  very  last  day  of  my  stay  at  Bellstadt  he  and  1 
good  and  faithful  friends.  After  half  an  houi"  we  started.  The 
was  splendid  ;  anil  we  enjoyed  a  delicious  diive  through  the  fas- 
valleys  of  the  I'bniingiaa  Forest,  till  at  last  our  carnage,  after 
passed  a  small  but  pretty  village,  stopped  before  the  fi'ont  door  of 
iboried  huuBe,  overgrawn  with  vines  and  ivy,  which  lay  nestled  be- 
old  and  shadowy  linden-trees.  A  rather  small  but  neatly-kept 
with  a  beautiful  green  grtiss-plot.  roses  and  other  flowera  in  beds, 
to  be  seen  at  the  right  side  of  the  house  ;  while  another  bigger  one, 
Of  fruit-ti*ee8,  potatoes,  and  all  the  vegetables  i^eriuired  in  the  kitchen, 
ieldnd  the  house.     From  this  second  garden  I  heard  the  joyful  voices 

tt^l'utfr  IB  tbo  name  given  to  the  head  of  the  bouse  wbera  the  Gennan 
Bent  to  Icam  hec  houseboM  duties,  and  iadic^UiB  th&t  for  the  time  he  hu  be- 
guftzdian. 
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of  girl*  at  pUy,  while  a  lady,  the  mistress  of  the  house,  idndlj 
me,  wns  standing  in  the  doorway.     According  to  our  education,  and 
courtesy  we  use  towards  elderly  ladies,  I  went  and  kissed  her  haad ; 
she  in  return  kissed  my  forehead,  wiahing  me  a  most  hearty 
Then  she  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  asked  mj  Christian  name,  telUog 
at  the  same  tim**,  that  all  girls  in  her  house  were  called  by  their 
nameSi     After  this,  we  went  to  my  room,  where  I  and  two  other 
hatl  to  dwell.     Eveiything  was  nice  and  comfortable,  but  without  laxtar. 
She — "  Aunt  Mary,"  as  we  all  hi\d  to  call  her — told  m©  that  I  \md 
compjinions,    and    that  she  hoped  1    would  nuike  friends   with 
Then  she  helped  me  to  unpack  my  luggage^  making  a  close 
be  sure  I  kid  everything  I  wanted.   And  yee,  it  was  all  at  hand, 
were  two  winter  and  two  summer  dresses,  made  with  short  alee 
dark  and  useful  stuff;  besides  twelve  large  dark-blue  aprons  or 
fores  for  hard  and  dirty  kitchen-work,  twelve  white  ones  for  house 
and  twelve  nice  and  neat  one^  for  serving  at  dinner.     After  lu 
praised  my  useful  things,  Aunt  Mary  smiled  at  my  pretty  dreutf 
hats,  which  we  were  allowed  to  wear  on  Sundays,  for  picnics,  and 
occasions.      "You   little  vanity,"  «he  said,  kissiiig  me,   "come  no», 
will  show  you  tlie  house  and  introtluoe  you  to  your  companions." 

After  dinner,  where  two  of  the  "  Pensionairinnen,"  as  we  were 
had  served^  Mr.  K.  read  out  of  the  Bible,  gave  us  his  blessing, 
went  to  bed,  for  the  next  moroing  had  to  see  us  uji  early  I  At  £ 
Mary  came  to  call  us  ;  we  took  our  bath,  and  then  one  girl  helj>edtfl 
the  other's  haii*.      This — probably  because  of  our  German  natioualitTf 
but  assui-edly  not  (as  the  author  of  German  Uorne  Life  kindly  preteoA) 
in  consequence  of  our  never  having  had  our  heads  washed  as  childi*-* 
was  veiy  long  and  strong ;  and  therefore  would  have  taken  too  dj 
time  to  comb  it  out  om-selves. 

i^i-om  half-past  five  in  the  morning  our  day  waa  divided  in  tlw 
iug  manner.  The  newly-arrived  and  still  stupid  girls  began  ¥fitli«f 
work,  two  and  two  always  working  together.  Two  had  to  dtan  ■* 
I'ooms  and  lamps,  and  to  mend  the  linen;  two  worked  in  the  gardeiit* 
Imd  to  feed  the  animals  ;  but  excapt  during  the  first  month,  they*"^ 
only  expectetl  to  attend  to  the  poultry.  Two  had  to  arrange  the  ^'^^' 
tea  and  cM^fiee  table,  and  to  wash  the  dishes  we  used  at  meak  *^ 
again  were  busy  in  the  kitchen.  All  of  us  had  to  go  every  afterno^^'* 
milk  the  cowei,  and  on  a  wash  or  ironing-day  to  take  part  alfiolB^ 
labour.     According  to  this  plan  we  changed  our  work  every  week- 

I  began  my  studies.     Aunt  Maj-y  was  the  head  of  ail,  the  mini*' 
of  the  interior  and  foreign  offidrs,   as   we   used   to   say  ;    wlnl*  "^ 
under-minititera  supported  her  in  both  department^?.     These  foar  ^ 
those  girls  who  had  been  in  her  house  for  six  months ;  and  each  <* 
ncwly-aiTived  girls  waa  given  to  the  special  guardianship  of  ooe 
It  would  be  too  detailed  if  I  were  to  describe  every  day  of  my 
I  began  the  firat  "week\ij  c\<io.mu^  i\ia  \^><iuiis  and  the  lamps. 


I  a  very  unplengaTit  duty.  We  wei-e  not  allowed  to  complain 
k ;  and  I  am  glad  and  proud  to  say  we  never  did,  for  we  knew 
be !  **  The  first  week  is  not  the  worst,  for  tlie  work  is  easy, 
text  begins  to  be  Ijarder;  for  onr  backs,  quite  unaccustomed  to  bend 
kji  digging  earth,  planting  flowers,  and  weeding  bordei-s,  achetl  badly 
1^  evening.  The  tliird  week  again  is  a  .sort  of  repose.  With  a  neat 
bttifih  apix)n  pinned  upon  one's  frock,  one  serves  at  the  meals  and 
Pi  the  dishes,  accompanying  that  monotonous  work  by  cheerful 
It  But  then,  last  but  not  least,  that  fourth  week — oh  I  I  shiver, 
(thinking  of  it !  I  see  myself  again,  stindrng  in  the  feitchen,  peeling 
Uotatoes,  preparing  the  vegetables,  and  ah  I  killing  the  poultry ; 
^  my  six -months-experienced  companion  looks  at  mo^  pitifidly  smil- 
li  my  tears  that  I  can't  re*itrain,  when  Aunt  Mary  for  tlio  first  time 

les  me  how- to  kill  poultry!     What  I  finflei-ed  that  moment  no 

possibly  could  describe.  It  was  my  first  kitchen-day.  I  had  just, 
tnfully  looking  at  my  bauds,  finished  my  potatoes,  when  Aunt  Mary 
>  in  with  six  pigeons,  telling  me  that  I  had  to  kOl  them.  My  heart 
•impetuously ;  I  went  u]>  to  her ;  she  took  one  pigeon  ;  touched  its 

!  and turned  it  round.  *'  You  see  that  it  is  simpl©,"  she  said  then  ; 

it  now," 

|be  gave  me  a  white  pigeon  with  dear  dark  eyes.  I  held  it  in  my 
band;  I  looked  at  it;  and  oh  I  everything  seemed  to  turn  round 
{ me ;  I  felt  as  if  I  could  not  move  one  limb.  I  was  silently  looking 
ke  pigeon  in  my  hand,  wishing  myself  far,  far  away  in  the  land  where 

Spper  grows ;  but  suddenly,  Aunt  Mary  shook  my  arm,  saying : 
I,  Eliml>eth,  are  we  going  to  stand  here  all  day,  dreaming  heaven 

tB  about  what  ? " "  One,  two,  thi-ee/'  she  counted  with  a  voice  that 

iittcd  no  disobedience,  and  one^  two,  three,  and  my  right  hand  was 
Ing  the  poor  pigeon's  hernl  that  I  myself  in  my  bitter  duty  had 
led  off.  Tears  were  streaming  out  of  my  eyes ;  my  companion  had 
HI  the  four  other  pigeons.  While  I  was  sj^ending  the  dismallest  day 
^  life,  the  eyes  of  my  dead  pigeon  followed  mo  everywhere.  Even 
might  Wft9  restless ;  all  the  pigeons  of  the  world  pursued  me  in  my 
ma,  calling  out  for  revenge  on  me  for  their  dead  sister. 
Ihe  following  weeks  brought  hard  work.  To  remain  in  the  hot 
ken  day  after  day,  was  not  easy.  To  wash  the  greasy  crockery  was  no 
*  And  then  when  we  had  to  stand  and  wash  from  morning  tonight 
to  sheets,  table-napkins,  and  all  the  body- linen,  then  afterwards  to 
<  mangle  it,  and  all  that,  I  assure  you  that  was  not  just  a  pleasure 
p)iled  young  ladies.  It  is  the  custom  in  Germany  to  wash  table- 
I  and  sheets  as  seldom  as  possible.  Indeed,  it  is  even  a  sign  of  wealth 
I  one  washes  these  things  but  four  times  a  yeai*,  Ijecauso  it  shows 
lota  of  them  are  possessed  by  the  family.  Whether  the  custom  is  a 
ione  or  not,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  work  it  causee. 
|ji  soon  as  this  great  wash  began,  we  gavo  up  all  but  the  most  im- 

Cud  kitchen  work ;  and  you  might  b&v^  ti^^iii  >3a  ^«Gidii\^ 
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aU  eight  of  UR  roiind  a  huge  tub,  rubbing  with  soap  in  hotf*t«rtl» 
sheets  and  napkins.     Certainly  it  was  severe  lubour,  and  myhuwlitiW 
ffut  the  first  evening,     Bnt  while  standing  and  washing,  evenifiliiw* 
tired  to  death  by  work  eo  unaccustomed,   we  tried  to  sveeto  it  W 
cheerful  jwrt-RongB.     When  the  wasliing  was  finished,  CatI,  thft  aui- 
man,  had  to  put  the  hoi*ses  to  the  waggon.     All  the  thiugsjwftfidi 
in  large  white  baskets,  were  put  on  it,  we  all  got  in  after,  and  off  it  i 
down  to  the  little  river.     There  the  things  were  unloaded,  and  fliAj 
ufi,  kneeling  on  a  board,  rinsed  out  the  linen  in  the  clear  flowiag 
I  dare  say  that  this  part  of  the  wash  was  the  most  amusing  one;  wbHJW 
it  was  the  kneeling  at  the  river,  or  the  happy  thought  tbat  all  ^  v:  ll. 
soon  at  an  end,  I  am  sure  I  don't  know.     But  we  were  certain]}  m  Imi. 
spirits,  and  Carl,  who  silently  watched  us,  often  had  to  getout.<£j 
way  of  the  shoots  of  water  that  we  extravagant  girls  sent  at  him  I 

So  the  weeks  went  on,  each  bringing  its  appointed  task,  and  yet  MW 
anything  seemed  to  be  too  hard.     Having  once  got  accustomed  to  i 
work,  we  did  it  with  good  temper  and  love.     This  was  the  noGOit,! ' 
think,  why  the  spirit  of  the  housie  was  merry  and  cheerful.     Aunt  MiiJ 

was  our  best  friend ;  and  in  Mr.  K we  admired  the  real  tj-pe  of  i 

country  clergyman.     I  said  that  I  never  found  my  work  too  hard;  btf, 
still  there  was  one  which  I  always  did  with  showers  of  tears, 
you  can  guess,  was — killing  poultry  :  ducks,  geese,  pigeons.    I 
kiUed  about  three  dozen,  but  I  am  sure  that  their  BufTerings  vn 
half  as  bad  as  mine  1 

After  six  months'  hard  work  I  had  learned  enough  to  get  a  new  giil| 
under  my  cai-e,  and  there  was  no  roast  meat,  no  vegetable,  no  puddi»f 
or  cake  I  could  not  cook*  Now  the  pleasure  came;  for  in  teaching  o^hm\ 
I  saw  for  the  first  time  how  much  I  knew. 

Perhfips,  dear  reader,  you  have  had  enough  of  our  German  Cootej] 
School,  and  I  see  many  a  young  lady  comfortably  leaning  hack  in 
arm-chair  saying,  "Nothing  in  the  world  would  induce  nw  to  leadwcfcl 
a  dull,  hard  life  !  Thank  Uod  that  I  am  not  a  German  girl  i "  Fiii 
sticks  !  Noah's  ark  !  My  proud  young  lady,  it  is  not  quite  eo  dull  f*  M 
seems,  ami  I  am  sure  that  alter  having  read  what  follows  of  my  stojyJ 
you  wOl  understand  my  saying  thut  the  ye;ir  in  the  Cookery  School  wHi 
one  of  the  happiest  I  ever  spent. 

I  said  that  the  place  I  lived  in  wn.«!  a  village.  It  was  a  dear 
place,  and  I  shoitld  like  to  tell  yon  a  little  moi"e  about  it*  It  was 
ated,  as  I  said  liefore,  in  the  Tliuringian  Forest,  and  was  full  of  all 
charm  a  place  posaesses  that  is  far  away  from  railroads.  Thevillagfl 
Bui'rounded  by  splendid  old  fir  wowls,  and  pleasantly  animated  by  a  snuill» 
swiftly  running,  sun-bnght  river.  The  population  was  made  up  of 
middle-sizeti  folk,  neither  eBpecially  good  nor  yet  bad  looking,  hut  dressed 
in  a  very  pretty  bright  coatiune.  The  men  wore  Light-blue  trousert  md 
a  wide  blue  blouse ;  the  women  short  red  petticoats,  coloured  apron, » 
black  velvet  bodice,  and ^ kite  short  sleeves.   Their  hair^  plaited  in  tbotit 
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e&s^  was  coiled  about  the  head,  with  a  red  or  blue  handkerchief 

over  it 

The    village  contained  about  twenty-four   houses,  all    (except  the 

'<3.  and  parson  3)  with  ix  straw -thatched  roof,  and  on  nearly  every 

roof  a  stork  was  nested.     Those  dear  storks  ;  what  a  pleas\ire  they 

'to  every  German  heart !     It  seems  as  if  they  bolong«d  to  the  family, 

no  ^^reater  joy  Is  ever  seen  on  &nj  face,  be  it  young  or  old,  than  on  the 

'^K^a  the  stork,  after  a  long  absence,  comes  home  to  his  old  nest, 

of  all  looking  into  it,  and  then,  convinced  that  everything  is  in 

*,  begimung  to  clatter  with  his  bill,  giving  greetini;  to  all  his  friends 

aar^  standing  about  beneath,  waving  their  pockethandkerchiefia  in 

»xae.     We  have  a  sort  of  divine  adoration  for  our  storks  j  a  atork'a 

on  a  roof  is  called  the  gieatest  sign  of  luck.     No  one  ever  thinks  of 

a  etork,  and  if  this  happens,  the  crime  is  punished  with  fitjm  Beven 

^^  years  of  imprisonment, 

Kever  in  my  life  hut  once  have  I  heard  of  a  stork  being  wilfully 

led.     It  happened  in  this  village,  and  often,  indeed,  have  I  heard  the 

It  talked  abc»ut.     The  story  is  so  sad  and  strange  that  I  should  liko 

tell  it  here.     It  took  place  as  follows.     A  young  man,  out  of  mere 

Krish  wantonness,  shot  the  hen-stork  some  days  before  thoy  began  their 

and  troublesome  journey  to  Africa.     Winter  was  gone ;  the  stork's 

was  again  without  anow,  and  the  warm^  sun  and  mild  spring  air 

people  look  forward  to  the  arrival  of  the  storks.     At  last  they 

All  the  nesta,  except  the  one  which  through  human  cruelty  had 

its  mistress,  were  soon  full  of  oggn  which  the  hen  bii'ds  were  busy 

ling.     One  day,  a  stork  which  was  flying  alone  towards  the  village, 

le  to  the  nest  upon  the  parsonage  roof.     The  female  stork,  unmindful 

approaching  danger,  was  sitting  silently  in  her  nest  alone,  when  the 

bird  swooped  passionately  down,  and  l;egan  a  furious  fight  with 

She  defended  her  nest,  her  eggs,  herself,  as  bravely  as  she  could, 

it  at  last  her  strength  failed,  and  the  strangex  stork  succeeded  in  hack- 

the  eggs  to  pieces  and  throwing  them  out  of  the  nest.     Then,  but 

till  then,  he  seemed  satisfied  with  what  he  had  done,  and  with  a 

^Vage  rattling  in  his  throat,  he  flew  away.     The  villagers,  meanwhile, 

watching  this  horrible  scene  ivithout  being  able  to  help  the  injured 

5r  bird.     This  storj'^  shows  curiouKly  that  the  feelings  and  passions 

of  men  and  animals  are  very  much  alike.     The  poor  stork,  pining 

his  mate  who  had  been  murdered,  sees  another  in  her  full  maternal 

kppiness.     Mad  jealousy  comes  over  him,  and  being  hiraKclf  unhappy, 

wants  to  make  others  uuhappy  too.     The  wretched  bird,  it  may  be 

Ided,  was  never  seen  again  after  the  tragedy.     Most  probably  he  put  a 

ly  end  to  his  own  miserable  life. 

We  had  not  much  society  in  our  village.  There  was  only  the  Squire's 
"Sillily,  consisting  of  a  father,  mother,  three  grownup  sons  and  four 
ytumg  men  who  were  being  taught  farming.  The  Sundays  were  our 
"^^ual  daya  for  meeting.     Sometimes  w©  were  all  invited  to  tHei  Sc^^% 
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house,  or  else  they  used  to  call  on  ub.  The  greatest  pleasure  for  m  prii 
was  of  course  to  go  there,  for  then  we  had  no  work  to  do,  and  ooddcfr 
joy  our  holiday.  And  oh,  how  well  we  knew  how  to  do  that !  IW 
old  people  left  us  to  ourselves,  giving  us  full  leave  to  do  whatever  n 
liked.  The  dining-room  was  at  our  disposal ;  and,  by  the  by,  tkisDoii 
old  room  is  worth  while  making  acquaintance  with.  It  was  in  thedi 
part  of  the  house,  built  about  two  hundred  years  ago.  ThewsDial 
ceiling  were  panelled  with  wood,  admirably  carved.  An  jM-tuiami 
chandelier  that  with  the  brightness  of  its  lights  had  served  at  manjbi(f|f 
and  sad  family  occurrences,  hung  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  while  tb 
walls  were  decorated  with  magnificent  horns  of  stags  and  deer,  shotk^g 
ago  by  ancestors  of  the  house.  To  this  room  we  went ;  a  cnpbosid  e» 
taining  an  old  hand-organ  was  opened;  and  while  one  played  thiidl 
used  and  obedient  instrument,  the  rest  of  us  danced  valses  and  gikfiL 
Sometimes  we  had  games  or  acted  plays ;  and  when  tired  of  all  then^d 
was  pleasant  to  sit  or  walk  about  arm-in-arm,  under  the  moon-Iighiiri 
oak-tree  that  from  generation  to  generation  had  secretly  hearkoiedti 
the  ever-old  and  ever-new  whispering  of  young  and  hopeful  love. 

I  see,  dear  friends,  you  don't  trust  your  eyes  any  longer,  reading  afaoi 
love,  real  poetical  love  in  a  Cooking  School,  where  you  expected  tfal 
sentimentality  and  higher  feelings  would  diy  up  in  the  hot  atmoqi 
of  the  kitchen.  Yet  if  you  will  promise  not  to  tell  about  it,  I  majfli' 
fess  to  you  that  my  best  friend  and  companion  in  the  school,  while  ii 
was  there,  engaged  herself  secretly  to  the  Squire's  eldest  son,  and  ilieii 
now  a  happy  wife.  It  must  be  admitted  that  not  every  love-stoiy  whiA 
began  there,  ended  so  happily.  I  know  of  one  young  man,  who  i 
under  the  oak-tree  asked  a  certain  young  lady  to  become  his  wife,  hutii 
refused,  pretending  that  long  before  she  came  there  her  heart  hftd  Imi 
given  away  irrevocably. 

Again  the  last  day  of  April  arrived ;  my  year  was  at  an  end.  I W 
to  leave  my  dear  school.  Aunt  Mary,  my  companions.  I  did  not  dareti 
think  of  it. 

But  the  day  appeared,  and  again  the  carriage  was  waiting  it  tb 
door ;  and,  embracing  them  all  with  tears  of  gratitude  and  love  in  of 
eyes,  I  drove  away,  easily  reading  in  my  driver's  good-natared  saaSi^ 
face,  "  I  told  you  that  i/ou  would  not  be  the  first  to  leave  the  pi** 
without  I'egret ! " 

EH. 
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N  reaching  the  moors  a 
council  was  hdd  to  decido 
upon  the  beat  site  for 
lutich.  Mabel  proposed  a 
hill  at  a  little  distanoe, 
and  was  of  course  b^ 
conded  by  George  and 
supported  by  Lawley,  on 
the  ground  that  it  would 
givo  Misa  Mastera  a  line 
view  all  round.  Miss 
Masters,  however,  being 
inclined  for  lunch  and 
disinclined  to  walk  a  foot 
further  than  she  could 
help,  thout^ht  it  would  Ije 
he  gentlemen  to  carry  the  hampera,  and  that  the  \aew  of  tli© 
>bably  more  pictui^eaqu©  than  the  view  from  it.  Accordingly 
i  their  tent  whei-e  they  were  and  proceeded  to  unpack  the 
rhich  Lawley,  after  his  manner,  had  crammed  with  enough 
ir  forty  people. 

a  think  there  will  be  enoagh  I "  he  asked  George  doubtfully, 
d  him  out  a  fourth  fowl. 

will  hardly  be  one  apiece,  but  we  may  eke  it  out  with  the 
ngue.  Good  heavens  I  What  an  array  of  bottles  I " 
do  look  rather  a  lot,"  said  Lawley,  himself  somewhat 
but  except  the  beer  all  are  single  Ijottlcs,  I  didn't  know 
MisA  Masters  drank.  There's  just  one  bottle  of  each/*  h© 
irvey  of  the  corks,  "  of  port,  sherry,  champagne,  claret,  hock, 
it  sauce,  and  custard." 

k  custard,  Mr.  Lawley,  thank  you,"  said  Maljcl  {who,  by 

Ld  become  a  teetotaller  with  Barney).     "  As  for  Aunt,  she 

touches  anything  but  port,  sherry,  champagne,  claret,  and 


ar!" 
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**  I  didn't  know  you  cjii-ed  for  brandj  or  mint  sauce,  Aunt" 
"  The   brandy  was  for  Squire  and  another  of  the  duldren," 
Lawley  ajwlogetically. 

*'  I  am  quite  aorry,  Mr.  Lawley,  you  took  th©  trouble  to  proviiiei 
many  kinds  of  wine  for  me,     I  luirdly  ever  take  any  wine  but 
said  Miss  Mastei-a,  less  to  acknowledge  !Mr.  Lawley's  special 
tlon  for  her  than  to  diBabuse  him  of  the  impressdon  of  her 
babitK  she  felt  MabcVs  wild  words  must  have  giyen.     She  sat 
camp-stool  surveying  througli  her  eyeglass,  ci'idcally  at  firsts  hi 
complacently,  the  various  di&hes  Mabel  and  Greoi^  were  armngiqi 
Lawley  handed  them  out  of  the  hamper.     Her  view  of  the  lunch 
fiatisfactory  that  she  was   positively  charmed   with   the  scenm*  **] 
wouldn't  have  missed  this  for  anything.     I  really  must  take  that  hit* 
**  Which,  Aunt  1     The  wing  ?  "  for  George  was  busy  upon  a  fowl 
Mabel,  from  intereourse  with  the  wooden  Miss  Roxby,  bad  got 
that  way  of*'  uttering  her  jests  with  a  sad  brow/*  which,  ad  wd 
from  both  Cicero  and  Shakspeare,  makes  even  a  thin  joke  effective. 
**  Jly   dear,"  i-eplied  her  aunt  with  some  scorn  in  her  voice 
Mabel's  prosaic  absorption  in  the  luncheon^  **  I  was  speaking  of 
ing  that  Ixiantiful  bit  of  hillside.     Wliere  ai-e  your  eyes,  Mabel  f   Tfl 
never   bo   a  painter  if  you  think  only  of  lunch  with  sach  a 

before  you." 

'*  Hivvc  you  eyes  ? 
Cotild  yon  on  this  fiiir  mountaio  l<*Dve  to  feed 
And  batten  on  this  moor?  ** 

quoted  Geoi^e,  pointing  to  the  hill  and  the  moor,  and  looking  mte! 
face  with  a  mixed  expression  of  amusement  and  admiration* 

"It  wsii  Miss  Mabel  Masters  who  wished  to  feed  on  the  ikionfitiil 
I  thought,"  said  Lawley,   '*  while  Mia^i  Masters  was  '  the  gent 
wedded  to  tbo  Moor/     You  pi^efeiTed  to  lunch  here,  didn't  yoi 
Masters  ?  " 

From  this  liewildering  pedantry  Miss  Masters  could  at  leo^j 
confirmation  of  her  suspicion  of  Lawley's  designs  upon  Mabel.    It' 
plain  that,  while  'Mr.  Kneeshaw  sided  wiih.  herself,  Mr,  Lawley 
with  ^fatjclj  as  she  might  have  expected. 

*'  Yes  J  I  don't  think  I  could  get  a  better  point  of  view  to 
from,  I  hope  you  will  help  me  after  limch  with  your  advioc, 
Lawley,"  said  that  wily  chaperon,  mindful  of  the  danger  of  alloi 
Mr.  Lawloy  from  her  mde  for  a  moment.  No  doubt  it  would  have 
better  still  to  have  tied  IMabel  to  her  apron-strings;  but  that  vc 
pei-son,  not  having  the  least  idea,  of  the  danger  to  be  guarded 
was  little  likely  to  be  as  amenable  as  Mr.  Lawley  to  discipline. 

Lunch,  then,  being  over,  to  which  Miss  Masters  did  the  most 
justice,  the  distraction    of  the  scenery  notwithstanding,  the  ni 
Mr.  Lawley,  who  meditated  having  a  pipe  in  retirement,  was 
to  her  side,  shown   her  drawings,  aaked  his  opinion  of  eiH:h,  ud 
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o  the  fctAtidpoint  for  the  one  in  hand,  and  as  to  every  point  in 
progress,  Lawley  loved  tobacco,  and  did  not  love  the  society  of  silly 
Iftdiea ;  and  only  a  jjerfect  host  and  gentleman  could  have  stood  as  he 
Mi  the  severe  and  continuous  strain  upon  hifl  loanners  for  two 
ptal  honrs.  Meantime  Mahel  was  amusing  the  children  with  such 
d  games  as  the  invalids  could  manage,  until  they  were  tired  (its  they 
Ik  were)  of  movement,  and  set  to  to  make  daisy  chaina.     Daisies  were 

thod  only  on  the  akii'ta  of  tho  moor,  and  on  the  hill  at  itjs  edge,  and 
Mabel,  Mary  Ann,  and  George  gathered  them  for  the  others. 
By  was  somewhat  comforted  to  see  Kneeshaw  reiluced  to  a  fiillier 
^«ry  than  Ms  own,  little  tiiitiking  that  tbe  daisies  were  flowei-s  of 
adise  to  George.  When  the  three  had  reached  the  hill  and  wandered 
nd  its  base  to  the  other  side,  George  suggested  that  Mary  Ann  had 
ber  carry  back  in  her  apron  what  they  had  gatheitid. 
"  They'll  have  nothing  to  go  on  with  liy  thig,"  he  said  considerately. 
ou  can  corae  hack  when  you  want  more,  Maiy  Ann,  and  we  shall 
TB  another  lot  for  you." 
Maiy  Ann,  however,  preferred  to  make  a  daisy  chain  of  her  own 

of  the  BUf^erabundance  of  daisies  already  gathered^  and  did  not  return 

more.  George  was  madly  in  love.  He  forgot  everything  and 
try  one  but  Mabel.  The  mei-e  touch  of  her  hand  in  one  of  the 
Idiali  games  doubled  the  beating  of  his  heart,  and  sent  his  blood  in  so 
d  a  whirl  to  his  bram  as  to  dizzy  it  He  walked  after  her  aa  in  a 
•m,  gathering  the  daisies  she  trod  on  and  treasuring  one  she  dropped. 
kmare  et  sapere  vix  Deo  conceditnr."  He  was  only  a  little  madder 
m  most  with  that  delicious  delirium  we  all  have,  or  ought  to  have, 
lured  and  enjoyed  ]  and  only  those  who  have  lost  their  niemoiy  or 
re  little  in  their  lives  worth  remembering  can  be  so  pitiable  as  to  pity 
n,  or  so  despicable  aa  to  den^pise  him. 

*'  Let  iii^  sit  down  a  moment,  the  view  is,  lovely  from  here,"  said 
01^,  pointing  to  a  little  hollow  in  the  hill  from  which  they  could  soe 
thing,  but  would  there  be  unseen  themselves, 

Mabel  obeyed  him  with  her  heart  fluttering  like  a  newly  caught  bird. 
a  knew  now  what  Geoi^e  felt  for  her  aa  well  aa  if  he  had  expresvsed  it 
woP(]g — better  than  words  could  exi>ress  it.  How  ?  We  citnnot  tell, 
lat  we  call  instinct  is  made  up  of  a  thousand  accumulated  experiences 
I  impressions  and  associations,  so  atomic  as  to  baffle  analysis.  And 
hVB  instinct  is  quicker  and  truer  than  a  man's,  becauso  she  is  more 
«Brvant ;  but  she  can  no  more  account  for  her  uncning  instinct  than 

Erkfiman  for  his  unerring  aim,  which  comes  not  only  of  a  keen  eye, 
f  numberless  minute  observations  and  inferences  tliat  Imve  been 
unconficiously.      We  cannot  tell   the  grounds,  then,  of  Mal*r.q 
kinctive  inference  of  George's  feeling  for  her,  nor  shall  we  say  how 
ch  ahe  was  helped  by  analogy  to  such  an  infei^nce  by  the  response 
found  to  that  feeling  in  her  own  heart     We  are  not  going  to  pry 
o  that  sacred  chamber  which  she  now  blushed  to  look  into  hftifestVC*, 
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in  a  beftrt  like  JIabera  the  purest  lovo  vhen  fir-f  .l^^fArtr.!  '•  iwml^U; 
like  a  guilty  thing  eurpriaed." 

George  seated  himself  beside  her,  but  a  little  backwaitl,  that  hfi 
gacQ  inoffensively  on  her  face.     There  was  an  awkward  Gi]eDC6,ii[ir^ 
George  was  wrapped  in  his  worship,  Mabel  oould  think  of  notiiingtoflfJ 
tbit  would  not  aound  forced  or  foolish.     She  reviewed  ftud  rejected  (Wj 
topic  after  another  till  the  tension  became  intolerable, 

"  I  mustn't  forget  my  painting  leaaon,  or  Aunt  will  think  loe  id»i| 
hopeless  than  ever." 

"  Don't  go  I  "  cried  George,  as  she  essayed  to  rise,  seizing  her  M 
Bud  looking  and  speaking  as  if  life  and  death  were  in  the  balaaoe. 

Shall  we  print  in  cold  blood  hia  headlong^  inoohercnt, 

appeal  1 

Be  vise  :  not  eaiily  fiirgivan 
Are  those  who,  setting  wide  the  door»  that  b*; 
The  secpt't  bridal  chambers  of  the  b*»art. 
Let  in  the  day. 

**  X  couldn't  help  it,"  said  George  desperately,  with  a  snddea  dit^l 
bathos.     He  had  put  it  to  the  touch  and  thought  he  bad  loetiti 
because  Mabel  sat  silent  with  averted  face.    Yet  she  had  not  witbdnnl 
her  hand,  though  George  once,  at  the  height  of  his  vehement 
had  so  pi-cased  it  that  her  mother's  ring  bit  into  the  next  finger, 
intense  longing  is  sometimes  the  father  not  of  behef,  but  of  doul 
Goorgo  thought  he  had  thrown  and  lost,     "  You  are  angry  with: 
in  a  voice  of  despair.     Mabel  turned  her  ferocioua  gaae  upon  him, 
even  George  was  satisfied  with  all  it  expressed* 

"  Don't  j  please,  don't !  "  she  said,  in  answer  to  what  next  pr 
from  his  lips,  uttered  close  to  her  ear,  but  not  addi«saed  to  that  or^M 
for  the  reaction  from  despair  carried  George  over  considerably  to  til 
other  side.     In  fact,  Mal>el  had  to  disengage  her  hand  to  defend  Ijer  &a| 

*'  It  is  bleediDg  !  "  he  cried. 

**  It's  a  bad  omen,"  Mabel  replied  lightly.     "I  hav©  given  you 
hand»  and  see  how  you  have  crushed  it  I  " 

George  cried  out  upon  his  brutality,  and  bent  over  the  little  woond 
hand  lying  lost  in  liis  own  great  palm  as  a  mother  over  her  sick  cliilJi 
and   kissed  and  soothed  it  and  was  altogether  lovelorn  and  sillf. 
would  be  hard  to  find  two  persons  with  a  keener  sense  of  the  ritiiciil<'*| 
than  these  two  ridiculous  creatures,  yet  neither  was  in  the  least  tiijsjwiw] 
to  laugh  at  Uie  other  I     We  old  folk  of  course  can  laugh  at  and— ffl' 
them,  longing  in  vain  to  exchange  oiu-  t'jTucal  sense  for  their  happy' 
sanity.     For  the  laugh  is  not  on  our  side  after  alL     Our  wisdom  mf 
eo  ripe 

Poesent  ut  juveaes  viaere  ferridt, 
Muko  non  bIuo  ris«, 

Dtlapsam  in  ciuor*^  fiiflem. 

So  these  two  prstttled  ailly  thin^  with  a  sublime  meaning— bul 
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>m  profoiiDd  depths.     Shall  we  print  their  prattle  1    As  well 
the  drops  of  which  the  rainbow  waa  composed  after  they  had 
mi  heaven — ^their  glorj  was  not  theii-  own,  but  of  the  eun  whicli 
•ed  them.     Let  ua  leave  them  to  themselves  for  the  single, 
hour  that  seems  to  glide  from  them  in  a  moment^ 

Like  the  inowf&ll  m  th«  rirer, 

A  momoDt  'white,  then  melu  for  eTer. 

Heasdi  Mr.  Kndedmw  ;  **  George  atarted  aside  like  a  broken  bow. 

I  been  sitting  very  close  to  Mabel,  probably  to  take  advantage  of 
adow  of  her  sunshade,  for  his  head  was  under  it.  They  were 
;  in  a  cup-like  hollow  of  the  hill,  only  visible  to  any  one  who  stood, 
ey  Ann  stood  now,  directly  in  front. 

TouVe  come  for  more  daisies,  Mai-y  Ann,"  said  George  in  the  con- 
ray  a  man  speaks  when  first  roused  from  a  vivid  dream. 
Ilease^  air,  we  are  agoing  home," 

lome  I  **  cried  George,  looking  at  Ma  watch.  "  By  Jove  I  it's  ^ve 
:!" 

wy  Ann,  like  most  poor  people's  children — especially  if  they  are 
e  children — was  a  very  precocious  young  person,  and  drew  her 
irewd  conclusions  from  George's  attitude  and  Mabel's  scarlet  face, 
conclusions  and  their  grounds  she  afterwards  imparted  to  Mrs. 
lucken,  much  to  that  matron's  relief,  for  she  had  great  search- 
»f  heart  about  this  picnic  in  general,  and  the  invitation  of  Miss 
i  Masters  to  it  in  particular.  **  The  master,"  she  waa  often  heird 
P  «  ^as  that  soft  that  any  one  who  had  the  mind  might  whip  him 
•eaay  as  a  handkercher  off  a  hedge  " — an  unllatU^ring  comparison 
ited  by  her  losses  of  linen  left  to  blejich  ntar  the  highway. 
IL  this  occasion,  however,  Mr.  Lawley  waa  kept  quite  clear  of 
fttion — unless  Miss  Masters  is  to  be  considered  in  that  incredible 
,  That  sagacious  and  cautious  chaperon  never  let  him  stray  farther 
ter  side  than  to  the  childi-en,  and  was  so  absorbed  by  her  suspicions 
b  that  it  never  occurred  to  her  to  think  anything  of  Mabel's  stroll 
CSeorge.  She  saw  the  two  go  off  together  with  Mary  Ann  in  their 
Itny,  and,  not  having  noticed  the  child's  return  in  the  interval,  she 

II  no  wise  disquieted  on  seeing  the  three  return,  still  together^  after 
ftu  hour  s  absence.  Lawley,  though  his  thoughts  were  little  given 
iming  on  such  subjects,  could  not  help  putting  the  right  construc- 
>&  this  othei'wise  unaccountable  desertion  of  him  and  his  invalids 
>bel  and  Geoi^.     When  it  cime  near  the  time  to  return,  there- 

llie  thought  it  more  considerate  to  send  Mary  Ann  in  searrh  of  them 
I  to  surprise  tht^m  himself;  and  he  felt  rather  proud  of  his  discretion 
I  he  saw  the  expressions  on  the  faces  of  the  three  as  they  hurried 
r-Mabel  lookiog  still  conscious,  George  confused,  and  Mary  Ann 
itingly  knowing. 
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*'  My  dear  Aunt ;  bow  quickly  you  have  done  it !    It's  so  like,  tool 

**  Like  what,  dear?  Tliat's  a  sketch  of  Der^entirAter.  I  didnV, 
know  you  had  been  to  the  Lakes." 

**  We  shall  just  have  time  for  a  pipe,  Knee^iiair/* 

**  I  hope  Miss  Mtistei-s  doesn't  object  to  the  smell  of  tobaceo," 
George,  speaking  to  the  aunt  but  looking  at  the  niece. 

**  Wbich  king,  Bezonian  1 "  gi*unted  Lawley. 

"  1  doti't  in  the  least  object  to  the  ecent  of  tobaceo  in  the  open 
said  Mi£»8  Masters  graciously,  admiring^  with  her  head  drawn  btcki 
on  one  side,  the   last  consummate   touch  she  had  given  her 
George,  having  looked  in  vain  for  ^label  to  interchange  one  last  glAMI ' 
with  him  (for  that  young  woman,  conscious  of  Mr.  Lawle/fl 
scrutiny,  would  not  lift  her  eyes  from  her  aunt's  aketch),  waa  hftiiled ' 
a  dejected  prisoner  in  Law  ley's  custody. 

As  they  walked  away  together  George  rou/^  himself  from  i»ii( 
licioua  roveriea  by  a  prodigious  efibrt.     "  Well,  what  have  yott 
doing  1 "  he  asked  coolly. 

•*  Yon    may  well   ask.     I*ve  been  admiring  the  works  of  the 
Mattel's,"  growl 0*1  Lawley,  giving  vent  through  this  ungallant  pk 
to  hia  long-gathering  iriitation.     *'  You've  been  going  in  for  tlic  inc 
I  Bhoald  say.*' 

George  waa  aOent  for  a  moment,  wondering  whether  M.ii«  i  *i 
object  to  his  confiding  their  secret  to  Lawley,     Hiiving  Jetetinija*Hl^ 
point  in  his  own  mind,  he  said,  when  they  had  seated  themseli 
Lawley  had  taken  out  and  filled  hi^  pipe,  "Lawley,  she  haa 
me!" 

"  Phew  !  "  whktled  Lawley,  who,  being  just  in  the  act  of  li^ 
his  pipe,  dropped  the  fusee  in  amazement,  **  Got  to  that !  Wliy^ 
long  has  it  been  going  on  ? " 

**  Oh^  some  time,"  aaid  George  dreamily. 

"What  I  before  to-day  r' 

•*  Before  to-day  I  " 

*' Then  you  meant  to  propose  when  you  refused  St.  George's?" 
Lawley,  rather  bewildered. 

Geoi-ge  thus  forced  biick  to  face  his  night-long  struggle  and  Uifl 
resolution  of  a  few  hour.s  fiince,  which  seemed  now  so  dim  and  Ui  a' 
was  confounded  at  this  presentation  of  his  folly  and  feebleness. 

"  No,  I  didn't,"  he  said  desperately ;  "  I  meant  tbis  momiDg  topj 
up  both  her  and  the  living." 

*•  But  what  about  her?  If  she  accepted  you  to-day  she  most 
caied  for  you  Ijefore  this  morniug." 

Here  was  a  considemtion  for  a  misogynist  to  urge  I  But  La^W 
had  lieen  eittraordinarily  struck  with  Mabel. 

"  I  didn't  know  she  cared  for  me,  and  I  didn't  know  I  cared  80  toAtUy 
for  her.  I  was  can-ied  off  my  feet,  Lawley.**  And  then  he  i»ved  tnaU' 
cally  about  Mabel  like  o.  \307 ,  aa\ia  ^^a. 
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ley  listened  to  his  wild  rhapsody  with  more  sympatby  tlian  be 
led.  **  By  the  way/*  he  Raid,  when  George  paused  for  bi^i?ath,  "  we 
't  forget  to  post  this  letter  of  yours,"  taking  the  refusal  of  St. 
**»  from  bis  pocket. 
Irfiwley,  it's  cruel  of  you  1  God  I  what  must  I  do  T  " 
1*11  tell  you  what  you  must  not  do.  You  mustn't  drag  a  gii'I  like 
into  hopeless  poverty,  or  a  hopeless  engagement  either.  If  you 
give  up  the  Church  and  struggle  for  a  living  God  knows  how,  you 
^▼e  her  up.    It  won't  do  to  fling  yoiirself  out  of  the  boat  and  drag 

drown  with  you." 
I  can*t  give  her  up,"  groaned  George. 

You  oould  give  her  up  this  morning,  and  may  be  in  the  same  mind 
rrow  momiug,"  said  Lfiwlt^y,  in  a  tone  of  irritation  that  seemed  to 
ge  uncalled-far  and  unaccountable.  The  fact  was  not  merely  that 
ley,  being  hiniKelf  *'a  still  strong  man,"  was  imimtieut  of  feeble 
Ution,  but  that  he  felt  indignfint  that  the  happiness  of  a  girl  like 
Masters  RhouU!  l>e  at  the  mercy  of  such  vacillation.  Perhaps,  at 
©ttom  of  his  iieai-tj  this  cynic  and  misog)^Jist  grudged  Gectrge  the 

t  conquest  he  seemed  to  make  and  hold  so  !ieedles8ly. 
We  hml  better  get  back,  hadn't  we  ?  "  said  GeorgCj  with  sudden 
(toess,  repenting  bitterly  of  having  confided  his  sacred  scci-et  to  such 
egious  hands. 

Look  here,  old  fellow/' s^xid  Lawley,  with  a  fmnk  friendliness  which 
treaistible,  and  putting  hia  hand  on  George's  knee.  "It's  no  use 
angiy  with  me  for  looking  at  this  thing  from  the  gii^'s  side.  8he*a 
ice  other  girls.  >She'll  not  accept  a  man  as  she'd  accept  a  pm'tner 
^^BIb,  and  change  partners  as  lightly ;  "  speaking  with  a  bitt<^iTiess 
HVmi  the  irritation  of  an  old  wound  that  still  throbbed  at  times, 
you  do  come  bjctobs  a  girl  like  that,  it's  not  lair  to  make  it  a 
ip  whether  you  .propose  to  her  or  not.  It  wcw  a  toss-up  you  know," 
ng  at  George. 

wley  praise  any  girl  eo  I     And  that  girl   Mabel !     He  was  the 
of  confidants ! 

1  tell  you,  Lawley,  I  didn't  know  how  I  worahipped  her.  It  .seems 
lie  year  since  this  morning.  And  as  for  her  csiring  for  ino,  I  couldn't 
^lieved  it.  I  cun  hardly  l>elieve  it  yet ; "  looking  back  to  where 
jood,  OS  if  for  reassurance  tluit  it  wasn't  a  dream.  *•  But  give  her 
w  I  Can't  you  understand  that  a  man  might  give  up  a  lottery 
of  one  in  ten  thousand  who  wouldn't  give  up  the  prize  for  the 
t" 
ell,  then,  if  you  are  going  to  stick  to  her  you  must  stick  to  the 
and  to  this  living,  too,"  twiid  Lawley,  coolly  lighting  a  match 
ding  George's  letter  over  it  till  it  was  consuuiet], 
rge  watched  the  auto-da-fe  in  silence,  but  with  a  troubled  fac«. 
U  thank  me  for  this  before  you're  a  year  older,"  co 
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morbid  view  of  your  position  in  the  Church  now — I  don't  i 
could  help  taking  it  You  got  let  in  for  one  of  the  won 
England— one  of  the  worst  curacies  in  England,  I  ahould  m 
Lawley  deliberately.  "  Dr.  Clancy  may  have  been  a  ▼ery  g 
converting  the  heathen  to  Christianity — I  don't  know  aboi 
a  better  man  for  converting  Christians  to  heathenism  you  < 
find  in  England.  It's  not  easy  for  any  thinking  man  to  list 
or  out  of  the  pulpit  for  a  year  without  his  faith  heing  shake 
he  made  you  as  uncomfortable  as  he  could;  put  you  ini 
galling  harness,  and  took  care  that  it  should  gall ;  and  wh( 
disheartened  and  disgusted  and  in  the  worst  frame  of  mind 
a  faic  judgment  of  anything,  you  had  tins  burlesque  of  religio 
you  at  eveiy  turn  as  the  thing  you  had  sworn  to  hold  and  te 
parson  you  met  was  appointed  by  Clancy,  and  echoed  hii 
clei^yman's  obligations,  till  you  came  to 

Think  the  rustic  cackle  of  your  booig 
The  murmur  of  the  world. 

It  will  be  a  different  thing  altogether  when  you  have  a  cht 
own,  and  are  no  longer  worried,  bullied,  and  muzzled.  Tc 
say  out  what  yon  believe  and  what  you  don't  believe,  and  o 
things  you  doubt  alone.  You'll  get  a  safety-valve  to  blow  o 
ease  the  boiler,  and  you'll  come  back  to  a  healthy  state  of  m 
find  then  that  you  believe  more  than  you  thought,  and  that  o 
less  than  you  thought,  and  that  you  have  at  least  as  good  a 
Church  as  a  Methodist  like  Clancy  or  a  Eomanist  like  Qant 
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te^  of  course,  George  took  up  the  wondrous  tale,  and  as  tliey 
A  back  went  wild  witb  pi*aise  of  Mabel,  till  Law  ley  bad  to  quote, 

Bon  GauUieiv^ 

1^  **  'Tia  the  mast  infernal  bore 

^■L  Of  &1]  the  hoTfiH  I  know, 

^^H  To  have  a  friend  who's  tgst  his  heart 

^H  A  short  time  ngo." 

^aeir  retnrii  they  found  the  horses  to,  Miss  Mastera  seated  lq  the 
^nette,  and  Mabel  lifting  in  tlio  last  of  the  children.  George  was 
h  time,  under  the  pretext  of  helping  her  in,  to  press  her  hand,  and 
ivey  through  that  dumb  alphabet  of  love  all  the  unutterable  things 
t  in  the  long  interval  since  he  had  last  seen  her.  During  the  drive 
MAbel  was  ahy  and  embarrassed ;  George,  eiiice  be  could  not  bring 
If  to  spcftk  to  her  as  a  mere  acquaintance,  was  ailent  but  happy  in 
^ere  touch  of  her  dress;  while  Lawley  amazed  them  l»oth  by  an 
iirdiQary  flow  of  talk  and  spirits.  Mabol's  shyueHS  and  embanass- 
Bot  only  gave  him  couraorRj  but  HUgge^tcd  that  the  greatest  kindness 
ftld  do  her  would  be  to  take  all  the  talk  to  himself.  Now  T^iwley^ 
lie  was  in  the  vein  and  chose  to  exert  himself,  was  a  moat  brilliant 
V  He  Iwid  a  keen  and  caustic  wit,  dry  humour,  and  a  memory, 
lb  old  curiosity  shop,  stored  with  all  manner  of  outof-the-way  and 
leting  things.  Mabel  heard  him  with  tive  most  Mattering  interest 
dmiration,  while  George  was  more  than  one©  drawn  out  of  his  de- 
■  reveries  to  listen.  All  three  were  so  absorbed,  that  the  .sudden 
Ig'iip  of  the  carriage  at  The  Grange  was  their  fii-st  warning  of  the 
of  the  jom-ney. 

Hero  we  are  !  *'  said  Lawley,  T*ith  something  like  a  sigL  Mabel 
id  suddenly  towaixis  George  to  look  her  farewell.  George,  however, 
lo  ideti  of  being  put  oflf  with  a  look,  however  loving, 
"Would  you  kindly  allow  me  to  write  a  note  in  your  house,  to  post 
f  way  home]  "*  asked  he  of  Miss  Maatei-s,  whom  the  sudden  pulbup 
raked  out  of  an  uneasy  sleep. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Kneeyhaw,     PerhapH  Mr.  Lawley,  too,  would  come 
d  have  a  cup  of  tea]  "  with,  however,  a  doubtful  look  at  the  chil- 
Mr.  Lawley  politely  declined,  on  the  plea  of  having  to  see  his 
pes  home  ',  and  so  the  party  broke  up. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

GtJlUDlANS. 

whiBpei*ed  to  Mabel  as  he  handed  her  out|  *'  I  muirt.  t^v^  you  fop 
toent;"  and  JIabel,  ajHiaking  upon  this  hint,  Faid  to  her  aunt  aa 
entered  the  bouse — 

Mr.  Kueesbaw  might  wiltc  his  note  in  tie  nursery,  Aunt,  while 
I  getting  ready." 
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"  Tbe  nursery  "  was  the  study  of  the  gyneciiim  :  first  %  nuiMnry,  tbia 
a  schoolroom,  now  Mabel's  sanctum,  it  had  kept  its  original  name. 

"  Very  well,  my  dear ;  you  can  show  Mr.  Kneeshaw  into  iV  «iA 
this  incomparable  chaperon. 

"  Ifi  this  the  numery  1  WTiat  a  pretty  room  ! "  It  was  not  ft  pwtty 
room  in  itself,  but  books,  pictures,  flowers.,  nicknacks,  arranged  n«itb(r 
primly  nor  confusedly,  but  with  a  "sweet  disordei',  a  wUd  civility' 
redeemed  its  natural  plainness, 

**Ye9,  this  is  the  nursery.  You're  looking  for  the  broken  \ap\ 
There  have  b«en  plenty  of  them,  but  they're  bidden  away  "  said  MiW, 
with  an  undercurrent  of  de^  and  sad  meaning  in  her  voice  and  in  her 
©yw.  **  It  has  always  been  my  own  room  ever  since  I  can  remember, 
3ti/  vt^ri/  oinrif  yon  know." 

"  My  very  own ! "  echoed  Oeorg©,  with  anotb^  meaning  ex 
through  his  eyes,  and  through   his  handa  holding  both  of  hers, 
throu!»h  his  lips  presswl  ptwsionately  to  hers. 

**  Is  this  what  you  wanted  me  for  ? "  making  her  escape  to  a 
whoi-c,  witli  ber  back  turned  to  him  to  hide  her  burning  blushes, 
opened  a  desk  for  him  to  write  at»     G«oi*ge  followed,  and  put  his 
round  her,  and  tcild  her  for  the  first  time  of  the  offer  of  the  living, 
showed  her  Mr.  Pickles'  letter. 

**  What  does  he  mean  by  saying,  *  I  have  only  just  learned  tie 
gation  I  am  under  to  you  for  saving  ray  son's  life '  1 " 
"  He  thought  1  was  knocked  down  by  accident." 
"  Weren't  you  1 " 

Then  Creorge  had  to  explain  how   the  tiling  had  been,  and 
learned  for  the  first  time  her  hero's  heroism,  not  merely  in  riflking 
life  to  save  that  of  the  worthless  Clarence  Pickles,  but  in  leaving 
gentleman's   account   of  the  affjiir  uncontradicted.      Indeed,  this 
temptuoiis  mngnanimity  of  silence  etriuk  3I;ibel  aa  more  noble  than 
rescue  itself,  which  it  was  a  mere  matter  of  course  that  her  heit)  Bhoi 
attempt, 

''  Bayard  I  "  she  said  jestingly^  but  showing  her  earnest  admiiattQA 
thi'ough  her  shining  ey®. 

**  Vio\  Barney  dismissed,"  laughed  George.    **  But  shftll  we  accept  it^ 
dearest  1 "  asking  the  question  for  the  opportunity  it  gave  of  this  delightM 
identification  of  their  interests.     It  also  gave  him  an  opening  to 
their  marriage  aa  contingent  on  hia  induction  into  the  living ;  but 
put  this  Martling  subject  aside  to  speak  on  another  that  was  up 
in  her  mind.     To  her  secrecy  seemed  deceit,  and  8he  could  not  fed 
in  her  engagement  until  her  father  knew  and  approved  of  it,     And  J< 
she  had  a  miserable  misgiving  that  her  father  would  disapprove 
and  that  it  would  be  another  of  the  broken  toys  of  her  life  to  be 
away.      George,  when  ahe  expi-eased  her  scruplejs  to  him,  fell  in 
with  her  wish,  as  he  himself,  from  a  feeling  he  would  not  face,  was 
to  rivet  irrevocably  their  eii^aigiameut. 
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Accordingly  it  was  arranged  that  he  should  have  the  fatefial  inter- 

iw  with  Colonel  Masters  that  evening,  if  possible.     Then  the  pair 

kpeed,  aft^r  this  lucid  interval,  into  delirium,  from  which  they  were 

by  Mias  Masters  callmg  for  ^lahel. 
**  There  !   Tea  is  ready  !  "  cried  MaWl,  in  dismay ;  •'  and  you  haren't 
itten  your  note,  and  I  haven't  taken  my  things  off.     What  will  Annt 
1" 

Shell  think  the  tea  cold " — which  was   precifiely   what  slie  did 

She  was  aimply  disgusted  at  being  kept  waiting.     Even  when 

went  well  with  her,  and  she  Avas  in  the  best  temper  possible,  she 

k't  much  thought  to  spai-e  to  any  on©  else ;  but  upon  the  least  discom- 

ahe  shrunk  into  her  ehell  altogether. 

**  What  a  time  you've  taken  to  get  rea<ly,  Mabel/'  she  said  peevishly. 

'And  Mr.  Kneeshaw  hasn't  written  hia  note  yet,  I  suppose.     Fm  sure 

^d  not  wiah  us  to  wait  tea  for  him.      Shall  I  send  him  a  cup  into  the 

1" 

ThLs  happy  thought  was  welcomed  by  Mabel,  who  did  not  care  to 
her  annt  into  confidence  a,s  to  the  reason  or  result  of  George's  in- 
iew  with  ber  father.   George  could  go  to  him  direct  from  the  nursery, 
ire  she  would  await  his  return  and  report. 
•'  Jane  could  take  it  in  to  him,"  urged  I^liss  Mastera. 
*'I  think  1  shall  take  it  myself,"  said  Mabel,  looking  aa  unconseioiia 
ahe  could,  with  such  little  suctess  that  even  a  m\in  would  have  taken 
the  uitmition  at  a  g!ance.     Miss  Masters'  only  thought,  however,  was 
it  was  undignified  in  Mabel  to  attend  upon  Mr.  Kneeshaw. 
•  My  dear,  I  tliink  it  would  look  better  if  Jjine  took  it  in." 
But  Mabel,  witbout  argiiing  th*3  point,  procecjded  to  prepare  a  tray, 
id  as  the  matter  was  of  slight  importance  to  Miss  Miisters  compared 
lib  her  having  her  own  tea  at  onue  and  in  comfort,  Mal>el  was  allowed 
take  it  to  George  witbout  further  remonKtRince. 
"  I  was  just  C50ming,"  said  George. 

"  I  thought  it  Ijetter  you  should  go  from  here  to  see  my  father,"  said 
tbel,  with  a  tremor  in  her  voice.     She  felt  that  the  happiness  of  ber 
wovdd  be  decided  in  a  few  minutes, 
'*  He'll  give  his  consent,  dejireat,"  said  George,  speaking  asaulx^dlv, 
tt  looking  up  interrogatively  into  her  wistful  eyes. 
I  don't  know,"  ahe  answered  titsmulously, 
**  But  if  not  I  "  he  asked,  clasping  both  her  hands  in  his,  and  appeal- 
Ig  to  her  aa  for  life. 

"  If  not,"  ahe  faltererl,  with  a  chOdlike  expression  of  piteous  help- 
mess  in  her  face-=**If  not,  you  must  help  me  to  do  my  duty, 
.rge." 

**  My  darling,  I  can't  give  you  up,"  he  cried,  lising  and  straining  her 
his  breast. 

She  lay  passive  in  his  arms  a  moment,  thinking  it  might  be  a, 
►well  embrace;  and  then^  disengaging  betBe\f  w\t\i  ct  scui^ ^^ ^DJixiid^ 
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**  Tb©  nursery  "  wan  the  study  of  the  gynecium :  first  a  nursery,  iiuai 
a  schoolroom,  now  Mabers  sanctum,  it  had  kept  its  original  name. 

"  Very  well,  my  dear ;  you  can  ahow  Mr.  Kneeshaw  into  it," 
this  incomparable  chaperon. 

**  Is  this  the  nui-seiy  1     What  a  pretty  room  ! "     It  was  not  a 
it)om  in  itself,  but  books,  picturefi^  flowers,  nicknacka,  arranged  neit 
primly  nor  confusetlly,  but  with  a  **  sweet  diBorder,  a  wild  civiK^, 
redeemed  its  natunil  plainness. 

**Yes,  this  is  the  nursery.  You're  looking  for  the  broken  tojil 
There  have  been  plenty  of  them,  but  they*re  hidden  away,"  said  Mabd^^ 
with  au  underourrent  of  deep  and  sad  meaning  in  her  voice  and  in  hst 
eyes.  "  It  has  always  been  my  own  room  ever  since  I  can  remember. 
J/y  vert/  own,  you  know." 

•*  My  Teiy  own  1 "  echoed  George,  with  another  meaning  expwjM^ 
through  his  eyes,  and  through   his  hands  holding  both  of 
throu'Lth  his  lijis  pressed  psissionately  to  hers, 

*' la  this  what  you  wanted  me  fori"  making  her  escape  to  a 
where,  with  her  back  turned  to  him  to  hide  her  burning  blnsheR, 
opened  a  desk  for  liim  to  write  at,     George  followed,  and  put  his 
round  her,  nnd  told  her  for  the  first  time  of  the  offer  of  the  living,  and 
showed  her  Mr.  Pickles'  letter, 

*•  What  does  ho  niE?an  by  sayings  *  I  have  only  Just  learned  theoUir 
gat  ion  I  am  under  to  you  for  saviug  my  son's  life  '1 " 
"  He  thought  I  was  knocked  down  by  accident." 
"Weren't  you  1" 

Then  George  had  to  explain  how  the  thing  had  been,  and 
learned  for  the  first  time  her  hero's  heroism,  not  merely  in  risking 
life  to  save  that  of  the  worthless  Clarence  Pickles^  but  in  lea%'ing  that 
gentleman's  acctjunt  of  the  affair  uncontradicted.  Indeed,  this  can* 
temptuous  magnanimity  of  silence  struck  3Iabel  iia  more  noble  thim  the 
rescue  itself,  which  it  was  a  mere  matter  of  course  that  her  hero  Bhooki 
attempt 

'*  Bayard  ! "  she  said  jestLngly,  but  showing  her  earnest  admiratioD 
through  her  shining  eyes. 

**  Vicr  Barney  dismissed,"  laughed  George.  '*  But  shall  we  accept  it, 
deai-est  ? "  asking  the  <|uostion  for  the  oppoilunity  it  gave  of  this  delightful 
identification  of  their  interests.  It  also  gave  him  an  opening  to  speak  of 
their  marriage  as  contingent  on  his  induction  into  the  living ;  but  Mabel 
put  this  Rt:irtling  subject  aside  to  speak  on  another  that  was  uppermost 
in  her  nund.  To  her  secrecy  seemed  deceit,  and  *she  could  not  feel  happy 
in  her  engagement  until  her  father  knew  and  approved  of  it.  And  yet 
she  had  a  miserable  misgiviiig  that  her  father  would  disapprove  of  it, 
and  that  it  would  be  another  of  the  broken  toys  of  her  life  to  be  hidden 
away.  George,  when  she  expi'essed  her  scruples  to  him,  fell  in  at  oaoe 
with  her  wish,  as  he  himself,  from  a  feeling  he  would  not  face,  wa^ 
to  rivet  irrevocably  their  engagement. 
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Accordingly  it  was  arranged  tliat  lie  shoiiM  kave  tlie  fateful  inter- 

iw  with  Colonel  Masters  that  evening,  if  possible.     Then   the  pair 

after  this  lucid  interval,  into  deliriiim,  fmm  which  they  were 

by  Miss  Maafcei-s  calling  for  ^label. 

**  There  I   Tea  is  ready  !  "  cried  Mabel ,  in  dismay ;  "  and  you  haven^fc 

Itten  your  note,  and  I  haven't  taken  my  thinga  off.     Wliat  will  Aunt 

1" 

"She'll  think  the  tea  oold" — which  was   precisely  what  ahe  did 

ik.     She  was  simply  disgusted  at  l>eing  kept  waiting.     Even  when 

went  well  with  her,  and  she  was  in  the  bejst  temper  possible,  she 

I't  much  thought  to  spare  to  any  one  else  ]  but  upon  the  least  disoom* 

ahe  shrank  into  her  shell  altogether. 

**  What  a  time  you've  taken  to  get  ready,  Mabel,"  she  said  jieevishly. 

id  Mr.  Kneeshaw  hasn't  written  his  note  yet,  I  suppose.     I'm  sure 

rd  not  wish  iia  to  wait  ie&  for  him.      Shall  I  send  him  a  cap  into  the 

This  happy  thought  was  welcomed  by  Mabel,  who  did  not  care  to 
her  aunt  into  confidence  as  to  the  ixmson  or  result  of  George's  in- 
iew  with  her  father.    George  could  go  to  him  direct  from  the  nursery, 
lere  she  would  await  his  return  and  report. 
**  Jane  could  take  it  in  to  him,"  urged  Miss  Masters. 
♦'  I  think  I  shall  take  it  myself,"  said  Mabel,  looking  as  unconscious 
ahe  could,  with  such  little  suc«e93  that  even  a  man  would  have  taken 
the  situation  at  a  glance.     Miss  Mastei-s'  only  thought,  however,  was 
it  was  undignified  in  Mabel  to  attend  upon  Mr.  Kneeshaw, 
*  My  dear,  I  think  it  would  look  l>ett<>r  if  Jane  took  it  in." 
But  Mabel,  without  arguing  the  point,  proce<xled  to  prepare  a  tray, 
id  as  the  matter  was  of  slight  importance  to  MLsa  Ma-sters  compared 
ith  her  having  her  own  tea  at  once  and  in  comfort,  ^Ia!^l  was  allowed 
take  it  to  George  without  further  remonstrance. 
*'  I  was  just  coming,"  said  George. 

**  I  thought  it  better  you  should  go  from  here  to  see  my  father,"  said 
[ttbel,  with  a  tremor  in  her  voice.     She  felt  that  the  happiness  of  her 
would  be  decided  in  a  few  minutes. 

"  He'll  give  bin  consent,  dejirest,"  said  George,  speaking  assuitxlly, 
it  looking  up  inteiTogutively  int<j  her  wistful  eyes. 
•'  I  don't  know/*  Eih©  answei'ed  tremulously. 

"  But  if  not?  '*  he  asked,  clasping  both  her  hands  in  his,  and  appeal- 
ig  to  her  as  for  life. 

"  If  not,"  she  faltered,  with  a  childlike  expression  of  piteous  help- 
in  her  face— "If   not,  you  must  help  me  to   do    my  duty, 
George." 

"  My  darling,  I  can't  give  you  up,'*  he  cried,  rising  and  straining  her 
to  his  breast. 

She  lay  passive  in  his  arms  a  moment,  thinking  it  might    he  a 
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through  tears,  said,  "  It  mayn't  be  good-bye  after  all,  jou  knov;"  and 
then,  after  a  pause,  **  I  shall  ask  him  to  see  you  now,"  she  said,  sad  wts 
gone. 

"  Father,  Mr.  Kneeshaw  wishes  to  see  you."  Colonel  Hasten  vii 
sitting  solitary  over  his  wine. 

"  Mr.  Kneeshaw  ?     Wlio's  he  1 " 

"  One  of  the  curates  of  the  parish  church." 

"  What  does  he  want  1    At  this  hour,  too." 

"  Shall  I  ask  him  to  call  to-morrow  morning  t  " 

"  What  does  he  want  1 "  he  asked  again  petulantly ;  and  then,  after 
a  pause,  which  Mabel  didn't  fill,  "  No ;  I'd  better  get  it  done  with  ai 
once,  whatever  it  is.     Tell  Jane  to  show  him  in." 

"  Here,  Father  1  " 

"  Yes,  hei-e.     It's  a  subscription,  I  suppose." 

This  was  not  encouraging.  Mabel  returned  to  George  pale  and 
dejected,  but  trying  to  look  cheerful.  "  Come,"  she  said,  with  rather  a 
wan  smile.  "  You'll  be  patient  and  forbearing,"  she  tamed  to  say  en- 
treatingly,  before  they  entered  the  dining-room  together.  €^rge  nodded 
with  a  smile,  though  his  heart  rather  failed  him.  This  lion  that  guarded 
his  Una  must  be  rather  a  savage  beast.  Yet  Mabel's  warning  waa  un- 
called for.  Colonel  Miu;tcrs  was  brutal  only  at  home,  but  exquisitely  poUte 
to  strangers.  He  prided  himself  on  being  a  gentleman,  and  he  knew  tint 
gentlemanliness  obliged  him  to  be  courteous  to  every  one  but  thoee  of  lui 
own  household,  and  to  be  specially  gentle  with  women,  children,  and 
clergymen.  No  doubt  he  lost  his  self-command  when  he  lost  his  temper, 
but  under  ordinary  circumstances  he  was  punctiliously  and  even  painfully 
polite. 

"  Mr.  Kneeshaw,  Father." 
How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Kneeshaw  1  Pray  take  a  seat.  Mabel,  tell 
Jane  to  bring  another  glass."  Colonel  Masters  was  favourably  impressed 
with  George's  appeai-ance.  In  the  first  place,  he  didn't  look  a  clergy- 
man, for,  like  his  friend  Lawley,  he  was  ritualistic  enough  to  exprea 
his  disbelief  in  sacerdotalism  through  his  dress,  which  was  Httle  dia- 
tinguishable  from  that  of  a  layman ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  he  was  a 
perfect  gentleman  in  appearance  and  bearing. 

After  a  glass  had  been  brought  for  George,  and  nervously  filled  and 
sipped,  and  after  a  few  common-place  remarks  on  common-place  matters, 
there  fell  an  awkward  silence,  which  grew  more  difficult  to  break  the 
longer  it  lasted.  "  Colonel  Masters,"  George  at  last  blurted  out,  "  you 
will  be  surprised  at  my  calling  upon  you,  at  such  an  hour,  but  the  fact 
is  I — I — proposed  to-day  to  Miss  Masters,  and  she  has  accepted  me,  sub- 
ject to  your  approval."  George  had  arranged  and  repeated  aloud  to 
himself  in  the  nursery  a  gradual  and  most  diplomatic  approach  to  this 
delicate  subject,  and  this  headlong  plunge  was  the  result  I  Colonel 
Masters  set  down  untasted  the  glass  he  had  half  raised  to  his  lips. 
"  With  Miss  Masters  I "  he  exclaimed.     He  had  for  a  moment  an  idea  that 
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meant  liis  sister.    But,  uo;   this  was  not  possible.     He  must 
MabeL 
•*  Mr.  Kneeahaw,  do  you  know  her  age  t " 

It  was  now  George's  turn  to  tbink  the  aunt  was  in  qnefetion.     He 
not  help  being  more  amused  than  enraged  at  this  revolting  misun* 
iding,  and  tJtclaimed   in  turOj  with  an  irreaiatible  smile,  "  Her 
J     Yottr  daughter* it  age  1 " 

**  Yes,"  replied  the  Colonel,  to  George'a  amazement,  not  diBconcerted 
^the  least ;    "  my  daughter's  age.     You  must  have  known,  Mr.  Knee- 
kw,  that  ahe  wa.s  little  more  than  a  child ;  yet  you  put  this  thing  ixito 
headl" 

Was  it  poBsiUe,  thought  the  bewildered  George,  that  Mabel,  with  A 

id  and  body  bo  aoperbly  develoi>ed,  was  only  fourteen  or  fifteen  year* 

^gp  I     He  bad  lieard  of  the  prec<x*ioug  mental  and  bodily  develop- 

it  of  Indian-born   ch.ildi*en ;  could  Mabel  be  a  singular  instance  of 

sing'ular  precocity  ? 

I  hope  you'll  excuse  the  question,  Colonel  Maaters ;  but  how  old  U 
daughter  1 " 
Colonel  Itfa&tera  waa  puzzled  in  hia  turn.     How  old  was  Mulicl? 
intricate  calculation,  made  upon  a  comparison  of  the  dates  of  his 
to  India,  of  his  first  furlough,  etc.,  he  found,  to  his  utter  amaze- 
it,  that  Mal>el  must  be  nineteen,  and  might  be  twenty-one.     I'pon 
confounding  discovery,  his  first  thought  was,  as  usual,  of  himself,  and 
what  to  him  was  the  sorest  of  subjects — /lU  age,  which  seemed  to 
on  by  a  kind  of  geometric  progression — each  year  so  much  shorter 
the  last — crescit  eumlo.     His  next  thought  waa  how  to  extricate 
from  the  rather  absurd  jiosition  he  had  taken  tip  without  com- 
ig  his  digtdty. 
**You  must  allow  iis  elders  to  have  different  ideas  fmm  yours  of 
ith,  Mr.  Kneeahaw,"  he  said,  evading,  of  course,  a  direct  answer  to 
irge's  question.     **  I  daresay  we  are  behind  the  age,  but  we  think  our 
|[hters  should   not  marry  earlier  than  their  mothers  before  them.*' 
ibel's  poor  mother,  by  the  way,  had  been  married  at  eighteen.)   **  But, 
m   putting   that    point    aside^   l^Ir.    Kneeshaw,"   continued   Colonel 
?rs,  with  an  air  of  much   magnanimity,  **you  are  yourself  very 
only  just  entered  the  Church,  I  should  gay,"  looking  interroga- 
ly  at  George,  who  nodded  acquiescence.    "  Now  the  Church  is  a  very 
mrable  ppofeaaion — a  most  honourable  profession — but  a  very  preca- 
IS  profession.     Promotion  in  the  Church,  I  need  not  tell  you,  always 
mds  on  some  one  beside  a  man's  self,  and  on  something  beside  his 
its.    Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  the  Church  the  best  men  are  always 
last  promoted,  and  the  sillieBt,  like  froth,  get  to  the  top  at  once.  Not 
imising  look-out  for  jyow,  Mr.  Kneeshaw,"  with  a  complimentary  bow. 
I  have  strong  confirmation  of  your  view  of  Church  preferment  in 
"mj  pocket,'*  laughed  Ueorge,  with  new  hope ;  "  it's  a  letter  from  Mr. 
^g^dcksi  offering  me  the  living  of  St.  G^ot^e'a." 
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"Indeed  !    A  good  Hvbg,  Mr  Kneeshaw  1 " 

**  He  says  it  will  probably  be  seven  hundred  pounds  a  year/ 

Colonel  Mantere  would  have  given  way  at  once  if  he  hadn't  madt] 
such  a  foolish  fuss  about  Maberg  youth.  He  knew  as  little  of 
daughter's  character  as  he  knew  of  her  age.  and  he  had  no  doubt  ftt 
that  she  would  marry  Air.  Kneeshaw^  whether  he  gave  hia  coi 
not.  Besides,  she  was  as  likely  a«  not  to  fancy  some  parson  or 
and  Mr.  Kneeshnw  was  much  above  the  average  parson  of  Cok 
Masters*  acquaintance  in  bearing,  appearance,  and  prospects.  He  didnl 
Beem  like  a  man  either  who  would  dim  him  for  money  if  be  needed  it, 
while  he  wna  unlikely  to  need  it  with  a  good  living  to  atari  with.  Hui 
was  a  gt^at  (X)int  with  the  Colonel  But^  on  the  other  hand^  who  vn 
to  read  for  him  1  That  was  the  nuun  thing  to  be  thought  of,  after  aE. 
He  bad  got  used  to  Maliel,  and  was  not  likely  to  find  one  who  would 
suit  him  so  well,  Beeidea,  he  would  have  now  to  pay  for  such  help.  li 
was  disgusting  how  selfish  people  were.  After  all  the  expense 
trouble  he  had  been  at  to  bring  this  girl  up,  just  when  she  was  bc^'s 
to  Ije  of  some  little  use  to  him,  she  was  ready  to  leave  him  for  the  firet  i 
tluit  asks  her.  Htill,  as  she  was  sure  to  leave  him  some  time  for  mi 
one,  it  was  as  well  slie  didn't  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  lidventurer,  wi 
would  have  been  always  trying  to  extort  money  from  him.  On 
gixjunda  the  Colonel  would  have  given  his  ungracious  approval  oCj 
engagement,  if  he  had  not  committed  himself  against  it  on  the 
plea  of  Mabers  extreme  yonth.  At  this  point  of  his  meditationSt 
|iaa&ed  in  a  moment  through  hia  brain^  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty 
geste^l  itself,  by  which  he  would  be  rid  at  once,  and  once  for  al^i 
the  business* 

*'■  I  think  this  is  mther  a  woman's  matter,  Mr.  Kneeshaw,"  he 
in  a  tone  of  some  contempt.     **My  Bister  will  be  fitter  to  deal  with 
than  I,     If  you  will  permit  me,  I  shall  refer  you  to  her." 

"  If  I  can  get  her  approval,  I  may  hope  for  yours  t "  asked 
relieved,  nnd   indeed  overjoyed,  but  contemptuous  of  Colonel  MastertT 
contempt. 

"  C5ertainly/*  said  the  Colonel,  ^lecisively,  dismissing  tho  subject  at 
having  not  much  in  it  to  begin  with,  and  being  now  thoroiighly  thi 
out.     He  passed  at  once  to  topics  of  some  importance,  in  which, 
ever,  George  showed  Init  a  languid  interest.     He  rose,  as  soon  as 
could,  without  ungraciousnea'*,  and.  ranking  an  apology  for  intruding 
such  an  unseasonable  hour,  hurried  away  to  report  to  Mabel. 

Meantime  Mabel,  after  goinnj  through  the  form  of  taking  tea 
her  aunt,  had  i-etunied  to  tbe  niirsery,  whei-e  she  paced  up  and  downi 
a  suspense  that  would  have  shocked  Sliss  Roxby,  Indeed,  that  corrcrt 
persfm  would  have  disapproved  of  the  fiicility,  not  less  than  of  the 
intensity,  of  Mabel's  affections,  and  in  this,  perhaps,  some  of  our  readcii 
may  agree  with  her.  We  muRt  ngaln  i-emind  them  that  Mahel^  since 
her  mother'a  death,  had  been  famishing  for  love^  aa  her  father  simply 
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lier,  anfl  Miss  Murdock  was  as  stern  as  steel .  It  was  their 
Ldifierence  whit-li  made  George's  conquest  of  her  soemingly  so  easy. 
ITben  he,  seeming  **  scarce  otliei'  than  her  own  ideal  knight,"  fell  down 
Bud.  lyorahippod  her,  the  gratitude  phe  felt  at  first  sIi}Fped  easily  and 
ton  into  a  warmer  feeling.  And  this  feeUng  had  hiin  so  long  fiiUow 
lat  it  yielded  now  all  the  richer  harvest.  Thus  George  got  more  than 
.reversion,  which  was  the  most  the  Duke  looked  for  from  Olivia  : — 


She  that  Imth  a  lienrt  of  that  fine  frame 
To  ]>uy  this  debt  of  love  but  to  a  fathtT, 
How  will  eho  lovo,  Trhen  the  rich  golden  shaft 
JIath  killed  the  flock  of  uU  ufTectio&e  el«e 
That  liru  in  her  ! 


Bailie  affection  which  had  heen  chilh  d  liy  her  father  and  aunt  now 
Wke  into  blossom  all  the  moi'e  luxuriant  from  tho  long  winter  that 
lad  kept  it  back.  Her  heart  was  like  a  tree  that  slrugglea  up  in  thi^ 
^oom  of  a  dense  foreat,  which  cannot  put  foHh  a  single  shoot  tiil  it  gains 
Ite  8im  at  last ;  but  then  its  whole  pent-up  life  hursta  out  together,  and 
,t  is  crowned  like  a  jjalm,  all  its  glory  at  the  top. 

•*  Well  1 "  she  asked,  6S  she  met  Ueorge  at  tlie  niti^sery  door.  George 
it  first  reass^ured  her  only  l>y  his  look,  for  he  was  eiiger  lo  set  at  rest 
m  anxiety  of  his  own.  Putting  hig  hand  under  her  chin  and  lifting  up 
lier  face  towards  him,  as  if  she  were  a  cliild,  ho  asked  in  turn,  *'  Itow  old 
^youl" 

'•  How  old  1     Oh,  I'm  ever  so  old.     I  shall  l>o  twenty  in  October," 
^9  said,  mth  the  regretful  air  of  a  septuagenarian. 
'      **  Twenty  1     Thank  God  ?  "  said  George,  affecting  to  laugh  off  as  a 
joke  a  relief  that  was  real.     *'  I  thought  you  wgix^  an  infant  phenorae- 
tunu     Your  father  seems  to  think  you  abcjiit  twelve.^ 

**  He  said  I  was  too  young  1 " 

"  He  Baid  you  were  little  more  than  a  child  ;  but  in  the  eml  he 
me  to  your  aunt," 

Mabel  know  her  father's  utt^r  contempt  for  her  nunt,  to  whom  he 

dd  certainly  not  refer  anything  he  thought  of  the  leowt  importance, 
ind  she  was  provoked  into  saying,  with  a  bitterness  unusual  in  her, 
Mfie  refers  all  littlo  housekeeping  matters  to  aunt." 
^J George  hastened  to  heal  the  hurt, 

H  "  I'm  not  sor^  that  he  didn*t  think  it  was  your  aunt's  hand  I  w«r 
Hbd^  for.  He  seemetl  rather  hazy  about  it,  and  thoiight  it  safest  to 
befer  me  to  her/'  he  said,  laughing. 

This  iiTesistible  joke  cleared  the  cloud  off  Mahel's  face, 

**  Aunt  will  make  the  same  mistake,  if  you  don't  mind.  I  don't 
Ihink  I  shall  trust  you  in  a  tSte-ii-titfi  with  her." 

^**  Let  us  go  together,  then,  and  ask  her  blessing  on  our  knees.   Is  alie 
1  in  the  dniwing-room  1  " 
"■     *'  Yes  ;  she  e^cpects  you  there  when  you  have  finished  your  letter.     I 

CQce  you  this  time," 
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"You'll  not  come?" 

"  Come  1  No.  I  should  be  de  trop,  Beeides,  I  haYe  heard  jottr  Tprcpoml 
speech  already  at  the  rehearsal  this  afternoon."  Georg&'s  answer  was 
not  in  words,  and  Miss  Masters  had  to  wait  some  time  longer  in  the 
drawing-room  before  he  appeared. 

**  It  must  have  been  a  foreign  letter,  Mr.  Kneeshaw.  When  my 
brother  was  in  India  it  took  me  hours  to  send  him  all  the  news." 

"No,  indeed,  Miss  Masters,  it  was  a  letter  to  Wefton — to  Mr. 
Pickles,  accepting  a  living  he  was  good  enough  to  offer  me."  Geoi^ge  was 
determined  to  begin  at  the  right  end  this  time. 

"  I  hope  it'8  a  good  living,  Mr.  Kneeshaw." 

"  It  will  be  about  seven  hundred  poimds  a  year  and  a  house.  It  is 
the  new  church  of  St.  George's." 

Miss  Masters'  opinion  of  George  went  up  at  a  bound.  "  I'm  sure  I 
congratulate  you  heartily,  Mr.  Kneeshaw.     It's  very  quick  promotion." 

"  And  yet  I'm  not  satisfied,  Miss  Masters.  I  came  to  ask  you  for 
something  more." 

"  Me  !  "  If  George  had  given  the  old  lady  time  to  get  her  thonghti 
together,  she  would  certainly  have  made  the  mistake  Mabel  predicted. 

"  Yes,"  he  hurried  on  to  say ;  "  I  came  to  ask  you  for  the  hand  of  your 
niece." 

"  Mabel  I     Why  I  thought— but  you'd  better  see  her  father." 

"  I  have  seen  him,  Miss  Masters,  and  he  referred  me  for  an  annv 
to  you." 

Miss  Masters  was  very  much  flattered  by  this  proof  of  her  brotheii^s 
confidence,  and  pleased  at  the  conse(]uence  it  gave  her ;  but  her  fint 
thought,  like  her  brother's,  was,  of  course,  of  her  own  convenience  and 
comfoi*t.     If  Mabel  married,  her  chaperon's  occupation  would  be  gooe. 

"  You  are  both  very  young,"  she  said,  in  the  hope  of  at  least  post- 
poning the  wedding.  This  was  too  bad.  She  also,  like  her  brotkr, 
seemed  to  expect  that  George's 

Vegetable  loTe  should  grow 
Paster  than  empires,  and  more  alow ; 
While  she  should,  if  she  please,  refuse 
Till  the  conversion  of  the  Jews. 

"Mabel  is  twenty,  and  I  twenty-five.  Besides,"  George  adroitlf 
added,  "  she  would  always  have  you  to  advise  her.  Miss  Masters." 

Miss  Masters,  thinking  with  her  brother  that  the  marriage  would 
come  off  "with  or  without  her  consent,  decided  that  it  would  be  wisest  to 
make  to  herself  new  friends  and  a  new  home.  But  she  must  first  make 
the  most  of  her  now  importance. 

"  You've  taken  me  so  much  by  surprise,  Mr.  Kneeshaw,  that  I  hardly 
know  what  to  say.  You  must  give  me  a  little  time  to  think  the  matter 
over,  and  talk  it  over  with  my  brother,  before  I  can  give  you  an  answer. 
A  woman's  happiness  is  a  very  serious  thing,"  she  added  sententiously 
and  solemnly,  as  if  matrimony  and  misery  went  together  invariably. 
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You  don't  think  1  eLall  make  lier  Luppy  1 "  asked  Goorge,  rather 
aback  by  this  diamal  way  of  looking  at  the  thing. 
••  I  think  she  will  be  aa  happy  with  you  as  with  any  one,  Mr.  Kiioe- 
r — quite  ;  but  a  woman  is  mucli  happier  unmarried,"  nodding  very 

^edly. 

B*'But  you  should  consider  our  sex,"  urged  George,  much  i-elieved; 

P  man  iaso  much  happier  marrit;d.  Isn't  it  a  little  selUsh  of  you  to  looV 

inlj  mt  your  own  side  of  thu  question  ? " 

**  Perhaps  I  teas  a  little  Kelfiah,"  confessed  Miss  Masters  musingly, 

m  if  reaUling  all  the  heaiM^  ehe  hail  broken, 

m  **  You've  done  miachief  enough  already.  Miss  Maatera.     You  owe  our 

|k  some  reparation.     Make  it  to  me  by  giving  me  Mal>el."     It  was  an 

facious  venture,  but  perfectly  succeBsful. 
**  Well,  we  shall  see,"  ahesaid,  with  a  smile  that  made  George  happy. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
Mr.  Hob£rt  Sagar« 


k£ABEL  felt  very  nervoua  aa  fihe  entered  her  father'^  study  next  morning 
to  read  for  biui,  and  was  not  put  more  at  her  ease  by  his  paying  her  the 
nnusuul  attention  of  looking  at  her  when  she  greeted  him.  Probably  the 
last  time  he  had  looked  at  her  with  the  least  attention  was  when  in  her 
^ildhood  he  wished  to  verify  in  her  weeping  face  the  expressions  of  suf- 
fering illustmted  by  photographs  of  crying  babies  in  Darwin's  Exprea- 
wion  g/ the  Emotio7is  in  Man  ii7ul  Aniniah,  Certtiinly  she  had  grown 
nnce  then,  and  grown  into  a  truly  lovely  and  graceful  woman ;  but  her 
IblliGr's  only  thought  iia  he  looked  at  her  was,  '*  How  old  I  iun  getting  1  " 
Mabel  was  to  him  simply  si  fif^re  on  the  dial  of  life  which  indicated  how 
fkr  the  lengthening  hIuuIow  had  ccept  insensibly.  Ho  was  quite  angry 
with  her  for  indicating  it  so  unmistakably,  and  showefl  his  ill-humour 
BO  sharply  that  Mal>el  tvaa  wietc:ljed  all  through  the  reading.  She  of 
ootirse  interpreted  his  ill -tern  per  to  mean  disapproval  of  her  engagement. 
Would  ho  take  the  matter  back  into  his  own  hands  and  break  it  off? 
Her  suspense  during  that  hour  and  a  h^df  was  terriblo  and  intolerable ; 
and  when  upon  her  rising  to  withdraw  at  its  close  her  father  arrested 
her  retroiit  with  a  shaq)  ''  Don't  go  yet,"  she  was  glad  to  sit  down  again, 
AS  her  heart  seemed  suildenly  to  stop  for  a  moment. 

'*  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  give  mo  an  additional  hour  in  the  day 
wbile  you  are  here,"  ho  growled,  speaking  as  if  ahe  was  on  a  short  viidt, 

t"  Yes,  Father,"  was  all  she  trusted  herself  to  gay. 
"  Two  hours  at  each  sitting,  if  it's  not  too  much  to  ask  you." 
**  I  wiah  I  could  he  of  more  use  to  you,  Father.     If  you  will  also  let 

mo  come  for  another  hour  in  the  evening  to  write  for  you,  I  oould " 

*  Yott  left  off,  1  think,  at  the  *  hyiiothetical  imperative.* " 


1         "WU 


Mabel f  tbus  ungmcioualy  cut  short,  resumed  her  reading.  **'A^ 
cordingly  the  hypothetical  imperative  onJy  says  that  the  ncticm  ii  good 
i'oT  Home  purpo&e  pasHble  or  actual.  In  the  first  case  it  is  a  ProUenttlir 
cal,  in  the  second  an  Afisertoria!,  practical  principle.  The  catejroTioil 
imperative,  which  declares  an  action  to  be  objectively  necessan-  in  it*lf, 
witLoiit  reference  to  any  purpose,  i.e.,  without  any  other  end,  is  ^•alidn 
an  Apodictive  principle/"  etc.,  etc* 

At  the  close  of  another  half-hour  Mabel  escaped  with  a  finttonaf 
rt,  expecting  at  each  step  towards  the  door  to  be  recalled  for  sentenoc. 
father,  however,  made  no  further  allusion  to  her  engagement.  He 
ted  it  bitterly,  and  would  gladly  have  broken  it  off  if  hb  veto 
nld  have  done  it ',  but  he  knew  so  little  of  his  daughter  as  to  imiigiM 
that  his  interference  would  only  precipitate  the  match.  JIabel,  on  tkf 
other  liand,  knew  her  father  so  little  aa  to  imagine  that  consideration  for 
her  had  something  to  do  with  hia  standing  neutml  in  a  matter  of  vhidi 
he  evidently  disapproTed.  His  evident  disapproval,  however,  was  a  ikep 
trouble  to  her,  and  served  the  proverbial  purpose  of  alloying  her  other- 
wise perfect  happiness, 

"  >'ulla  est  sincem  voluptiui 
Sollicitiqao  aliquid  luitiji  jnUrTenil/* 

for  her  aunt's  most  mournful  condolences,  which  Mabel  had  next  to 
encounter,  they  failed  of  their  effect,  as  their  subject  was  clergymen  ifld 
matrimony  in  general,  and  not  the  special  man  and  match  on  whidi 
Mabers  heart  was  set.  The  old  lady  always  took  her  breakfast  in  bei 
Only  ^labol  was  allowed  to  take  it  to  her,  and  not  even  Mabel  was  jw- 
mitted  to  see  her  in  difihabille.  The  breakfast  was  set  out  on  a  little 
tsible  outflide  the  be«l-curtains,  which  were  kept  close  drawn  while  Mabel 
was  in  the  room.  Bho  |>cr8uaded  not  merely  ^fftljel,  but  herself,  that  it 
was  extreme  modetity,  not  vanity,  that  would  allow  no  eye  toseeber 
till  she  had  given  over  an  hour  to  her  toilet.  "WTien  Mabel  had  answertd 
her  aunt's  bi-eakfast  IjcH  this  morning,  and  had  ent«^red  bearing  tbt 
tnxy,  Miss  Mastei-s  greeted  her  in  a  mumbling,  muflBed,  and  lamentahk 
voice  from  within  the  veil  **  Is  that  you,  dear  1  How  are  you  thi« 
morning  1 " 

"  Much  l>etter,  thank  you,"  answered  Mabel,  laughing.  "  I  hope  you 
had  a  good  night,  Aunt  1 " 

"  That  waati't  to  be  expected,  chiM.     I  had  a  very  poor  night" 

This  meant  with  Misa  Mastei^  a  jxarenthesis  of  half  an  hour's  wake- 
fulness interrupting  an  otherwise  sound  sleep  of  nine  hours. 

•'  A  veiy  poor  night.  I  was  thinking  of  my  old  schoolfellow,  Mary 
McAUster.  She,  too,  married  a  clergyman.  He  was  a  widower  with 
seven  children.  Thpy  UKcd  to  sit  in  the  gallery,  and  stick  pins  in  the 
servant,  I  remember,  and  he  would  shake  his  head  at  them  from  the 
reatling-desk.  For  he  was  only  a  curate,  you  know,  ami  Mary  tPOuU 
marry  him.  And  then  she  was  always  writing  letters  to  get  them  into 
one  school  or  another.     I  bad  to  give  up  answering  them  at  last,  poor 
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;  and  it's  only  the  other  day  I  saw  his  tleatli  in  the  paper — '  Gf*orge 

kore>  aged  76,  tor  23  yeai-s  vicai*  of  Long  Langatafle.*     She  wUl  be  a 

^'in&n'a  widow  now.     I  have  always  I'emaj.'ked,"  she  continned  with 

dolefiiluess,  "  that  clergymen  have  more  widows  tlian  other 

dons.     Wherever  I  go  I  am  asked  to  support  a  society  tor  the 

of  the  widows  of  the  clergy  of  that  diocese.     I  doD*t  know  how  it 

m  sure." 

**  Perhaps  it's  because  they  have  more  wives,  Aunt,    You  know  Mn 

lore  waa  manied  twice,'* 

Perhaps  so,  dear,"  said  her  aunt  placidly,  completely  taken  in  by 

confusion  of  the  Mormon  with  tho  Wliistonian  heresy,     '*  But  there 

s,  poor  thing,  a  clerg3?Tnaii'8  widow,  now  ! " 

But  she  may  have  died  first/'  suggested  Mabel  hopefully, 

My  dear,  she  was  only  five  years  older  than  me." 

Then  she's  likely  to  marry  again^  Aunt,  and  may  not  be  a  clergy 

i'b  widow  after  all." 

^*^  If  they  married  again,  chil  J,  how  could  theitJ  be  so  many  of  them  1 " 

her  aunt  triumphantly,     **  I'm  sui"e  I  never  take  up  a  paj^er  but  I 

I,  *  The  widow  of  a  clergyman  is  willing  to  take  in  two  or  three  chil- 

to  b  ^  educated  with  her  own,'  or,  *  The  widow  of  a  clergyman  would 

leeply  thankful  for  twelve  postage  stamps  to  get  her  orphan  child  into 

lergy  Sons'  SehooL'     It's  but  a  poor  prospect,  Mabel,  my  de:ir,  and  1 

(i  say  I  think  you  would  have  done  l^etter  to  have  refused  Jlr.  Kiiee- 
» 

He  didn't  ask  me  to  be  his  widow,  Aunt." 

"Well,  my  dear,  young  people  always  know  best,"  said  the  old  lady, 
lewhat  huffed.  •'  I  only  hope  you'll  not  regitjt  it.  If /had  accepted 
first  person  that  asked  me  I  might  have  been  a  clergyman's  widow 
5lf  to-day." 
The  gentleman  here  deacriiied  by  poetic  licence  as  **  the  first  |>erson 
asked  me "  waa  not  a  clergyman,  but  an  usher  in  a  school,  who 
one  day  to  be  ordained,  and  had  not  proposed  for  Miss  Mai^ters, 
had  shown  her  what  she  considered  marked  attentions,  which  she 
ight  must  have  culminated  in  a  proposal  if  she  had  not  erred  on  the 
of  coyness. 
Did  you  love  him,  Aunt  ? "  asked  Mabel,  now  serious  and  interested, 
'**I  never  permitted  myself  to  lov^e  any  man.  I  had  too  much  self- 
it,"  replied  the  old  lady  with  much  dignity.  **  I  can  truly  say  that 
I  have  never  given  any  man  the  slightest  encouragement,  and  I  never 
Bhall— never." 

In  the  ardour  of  her  heroic  resolution,  Miss  Masters,  forgetting  that 
her  hair,  teeth,  and  complexion  were  on  the  toilet  table,  pushed  the 
curtain  aside,  and  presented  to  Maljel  *'  a  sight  to  dream  of,  not  to  telL" 
Miibel,  notwithstanding  her  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  felt  only  sh 

tsad  at  the  pitiable  spectacle,  and  turned  hastily  away  to  bur 
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of  making  her  regret  her  flippant  answers,  and  resolve  to  be  more  genlk 
and  considerate  with  her  aunt  in  the  future. 

''  Here  I  am  chattering  away  and  your  break&at  getting  cold,"  die 
said,  with  her  back  turned  to  her  aunt,  who,  being  extremely  Bhart- 
sighted,  flattered  herself,  as  she  shot  back  under  shelter,  that  Mabel  bad 
not  seen  her. 

*^  Bring  the  table  a  little  nearer,  my  dear.  Thank  you,  that  will  do. 
It's  I  that  have  been  chattering ;  but  it's  all  for  your  good,  child." 

Mabel,  on  leaving  her  aunt's  room,  went  straight  to  her  own— ind 
to  her  glass,  for  lie  would  be  here  in  forty  minutes  more.    Was  Ion 
making  her  vain  %    She  looked  long  in  the  glass  with  an  ej^ression  thai 
was  at  first  pleased,  then  critical,  then  dissatisfied.     She  was  not  half  ai 
pretty  as  she  longed  to  be,  as  she  ought  to  have  been  for  him.    She 
smoothed  her  hair,  tried  one  ribbon  after  another,  till  at  last,  in  an  oat- 
burst  of  disgust  with  herself  and  her  silliness,  she  bundled  them  one  and 
all  away,  shut  the  drawer,  and  ran  down  to  the  drawing-room.    Hen 
she  walked  restlessly  about  the  room,  sat  down  and  read  a  few  linos,  goi 
up,  opened  the  piano,  played  a  few  bars,  then  turned  round  upon  the 
piano-stool  to  look  again  at  the  timepiece  on  the  mantelshelf  and  (o 
compare  it  with  her  watch.     He  would  be  here  in  twenty  minutes  nov. 
He  18  here  !  for  a  loud  ring  of  the  bell  brought  the  colour  in  a  flood  to 
her  face.     In  another  minute  the  demure  Jane  entered  bearing  a  card. 
Mabel  looked  at  the  card,  and  for  a  moment  her  disappointment  so  filled 
her  mind  that  the  name  thereon  was  unrecognised.     Next  moment  it 
brought  with  it  a  rush  of  sad  and  sweet  associations.    It  was  her  motWs 
dear  old  friend  who  used  to  write  to  her  from  India  month  after  montli 
long  lottei*s  about  her  hus})and  (who  never  wrote  himself)  and  other 
Indian  interests ;  who  came  to  see  them  long  ago  when  they  were  at 
Scarborough,  and  brought  sumptuous  presents,  and  made  the  week  he 
stayed  tlie  happiest  in  all  Mabel's  remembrance.     It  was,  indeed,  no 
other  than  our  chivalrous  and  facetious  old  friend.  Bob  Sagar,  to  whoee 
considerate  intervention  Mabel  owed  her  being  sent  home  in  her  infancy 
with  her  mother  to  1x3  brought  up  in  England.     He  was  himself  no*" 
home  for  good,  and  had  not  been  many  months  in  England  before  he 
bethouglit  him  to  look  up  the  daughter  of  his  old  friend.     He  had  reached 
Wefton  the  night  before,  had  stayed  at  the  "  Queen's,"  and  had  come  onto 
call  next  morning  at  tins  Indian  and  unearthly  hour.     And  now,  follow- 
ing close  upon  his  ciird,  he  filled  the  doorway,  "a  good  portly  man,  i'  faith, 
and  a  corpulent,  of  a  cheerful  look,  a  pleasing  eye,  and  most  noble  car- 
riage."    He  was  advancing  into  the  room  with  his  usual  free  foot,  when 
the  sight  of  Mabel  coming  to  meet  him  (topped  him  dead  short. 

**  It's— it's  not  Miss  Masters?" 

"  No,  it's  Mabel,"  said  that  young  lady,  blushing  and  laughing  at 
the  expression  of  amazed  admiration  in  Mr.  Sagar's  face.  "  Have  you 
forgotten  Queen  Mab?"  (the  name  he  christened  her  in  those  old  Scar- 
borough days,  when  a\ie  eaLCtcaasA  ^  ^^^fe\»  *.\A  ^W^Viit^  tyranny  over 
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^r.  Sagar  took  the  littlo  hand  offered   him,  held  it  lq  his  licsita- 
fly  for  a  moment,  and  then  bent  and  kissed  it  with  a  real  homage, 

he  laughed  off  as  a  burlesque  trihuto  to  Her  Majesty. 
**The  queen  baa  l^econie  an  empress/'  he  said,  expressing  in  looks  the 
»rise  at  her  developed  beauty,  which  his  words  only  suggested,  **and 

old  Indian  I've  come  to  court  to  kiss  hands." 

This  speech  w*as  moat  cretli table  to  bis  presence  of  mind,  in  wliich,  to 

justice,  Mr.  ytig^ar  wsis  seldom  deficient,  as  he  was  not  in  the  least 

for  such  a  development.     It  seemed  but  yesterdfly  that  this 

ly  and  stately  girl  had  sat  on  his  knee  with  her  head  prensod  against 

Bhoulder,  and  both  arms  claBped  almiit  imi  neck,  while  he  told  her 

ible  gtorioe  (not  strictly  true)  of  bin  adventures  with  tigers   and 

•*  I  am  BO  gbid  to  Bee  you,"  said  Mabel  simply,  too  much  moved  and 
to  keep  up  this  badinage.     •*  I  thought  I  should  never  see  you 

Mr.  Sftgar,  who  looked  little  like  a  saint,  was  nevertheless  canoniaed 
Mabel's  mind  as  her  dead  mother's  ideal  of  goodness  and  kindness, 
before  Mabel  had  seen  him  she  had  beard  so  much  of  him  as  to 
re  formed  an  extraordinary,  aiid  even  t^xtnvvagaut,  childiBb  idea  of  his 
L6SS ;  and  he  still  remembered  the  look  of  awe  with  which  the  little 
regarded  him  at  their  first  interview.  He  soon,  indeed,  scpiandered 
reverence  by  showing  himself,  in  their  games,  much  more  of  a  child 
his  old-fashioned  playmate ;  but  he  won,  in  its  stead,  an  enduring 
;tion.  He  bad,  however,  bo  little  idea  of  the  impi-ession  he  had  made 
»n  the  solitary  clultl  that  he  doubted  her  having  the  slightest  I'ecol- 
ion  of  him,  and  waa  touched  and  surprised  by  the  warmth  of  his 

»me. 

"  I  never  thought  yon  would  have  cared  to  see  me  again.     I  began 
to  you  three  or  four  times,  but  always  tore  them  up,  thinking 
hod  forgotten  me." 
*»  I  think  I  know  your  letters  by  heai-t,  Mr.  Sagar." 
'*  My  letters  ? " 

'*  Mother,  when  she  was  dying,  gave  them  to  me  with  two  or  three 
ler  things  she  thought  much  of.  She  said  I  might  like  to  read  them 
rhe«  I  grew  older,"  Here  Mabel  stopped,  as  her  voice  was  growing 
ly;  but  Mr.  8jigar  did  not  .speak.  Ho  was  looking  away  from 
fchel,  out  through  the  window,  with  a  far-off  expression  in  bis  dimmed 
»y  eyes.  "There  was  a  half-fiaiahed  letter  to  you,  dated  the  day 
fore,"  Maliel  continued,  after  a  pause  ;  **  but — ^but^ — it  w  ivs  all  about 
J,  and  I  didn't  like  to  part  with  it.     I'm  sm-e  you'll  forgive  me,  Mr. 


Mr.  Sagar  was  still  silent,  resolutdy  mastering  an  emotion  of  which 
need  not  have  been  ashamed.    At  last  he  said  rather  huskily,  tui*ning 
"to  Mabel,  "  She  bequeathed  you  to  me  in  it  ? " 

**  She  asked  you  to  be  to  me  what  you  were  to  her.    I  have  the  letter 
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here,"  she  fiiiid,  taking  out  a  morocco  case,  in  which  she  carried  aJmr, 
aliout  with  her  this  last  letter  and  two  or  three  other  ffiilicB  of  ki 
njother,  '*  It's  yoiirs,  IVIr.  Sjigar ;  but  I  hope  yon  \n\\  let  me  keep  iC 
He  didn't  answer  at  onoe,  but  took^  with  a  hand  that  trembled 
little,  the  folded  sheet  of  foreign  paper,  opened  it  teirereutly,  t&d 
the  faded,  blotted,  treninlous,  and  uncertain  writing  : — 

"  Dear  Fbiex0, — When  I  wrote  last  I  was  in  great  trouble.  Mfl 
little  Mabel  was  very  ill  in  scarlfttina ;  but  it  has  pleased  God  to  gii 
her  back  to  my  prayers.  Btill  I  have  only  sad  news.  I  am  ray  ill 
myself^I  think,  dying;  indeed,  tho  doctor  just  now  ahnoet  mlim 
much.  What  shall  I  do!  What  is  to  become  of  my  little  cirll  I 
oaght  to  thank  you  with  my  last  breath  for  all  you  have  been  to  u; 
but  I  cannot  Uiink  of  anything  but  my  child.  I  cannot  think  of  (lodttj 
I  ought*  Oh,  it  b  cruel !  I  don't  know  what  I  say !  Dear,  true  frie 
you  will  be  to  her  what  you  have  been  to  me— what  you  hare  beeo 
me.  She  m  not  like  other  children ;  she  will  die  without  love.  Yd 
will  let  her  love  you.  You  wEl  write  to  her  every  months  and  cornel 
see  her  when  you  are  in  England.  She  loves  you  next  to  lae  in 
world.  She  has  no  one  else  to  love^  and  oh,  she  will  die  without  fiOB«| 
one  to  love  I  Her  father  in  so  taken  up  My  darling,  you  unutat 
cry,  and  you  must  be  very  still  and  patient.  Your  father  wQl  ootntl 
love  you  in  time,  and  there  is  always  God,  always  God  " 

Here  the  letter  broke  off,  the  writer,  wnnderLng  through  wiYtkr-faS 
addrea-Hinf?  her  child  in  the  Ifi^t  sentence,  Tht*  nurse  put  awny  tlkt?  iiwlf-j 
fim'Hhed  letter  into  the  desk^  and  here  ^laliel  foTind  it  a  month  afwr 
mother  was  buried.  It  was  holy  to  her  as  h«?r  mother's  last  wonk;  fn 
though  she  lived  over  another  day,  she  never  recovered  oonsciot 
Mjilx^l,  child  as  she  was,  felt  tliat  she  ought  to  have  foi-warded  theh 
to  Ml'.  Bngar ;  and,  indred,  did  enclose  it  in  a  note  to  him,  but  tvjk 
out  again  at  tho  last  moment,  and  re-wrote  her  note,  flaying  in  it  that 
mother  had  left  a  half-fiDislied  letter  to  him,  of  which  she  encloeei 
copy. 

51  r.  Sagar  had  turned  away  to  the  window,  with  his  tvack  to  Mab4" 
to  rea^i  tho  letter,  and  still  stood  turned  away  from  her  for  a  minute  ifto 
he  had  read  it,  and  even  when  ho  at  last  broke  silence. 

"  It  was  my  letter,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  that  shook  a  little.  "Yon 
should  have  sent  it  to  me.     I  should  have  let  you  had  it  back." 

"  I  wrote  to  tell  you  about  it,  enclosing  a  copy  of  it ;  but  father  thrtv 
the  letter  in  tho  fire.     Ho  said  you  bad  forgotten  my  existenoa." 

Mr.  Sagar,  listening  still  to  the  dead  voice,  hardly  seemad  to  hew 
Mftbel'^  apolog}'.  He  slowly  re-read  the  letter,  blurred  now  with  tb 
tears  of  a  third  Borrow  ;  then  folded  it  reverently,  as  a  man  covers  with 
the  facecloth  the  feiifciu^es  of  his  dead,  and  handed  it  back  to  Mabel. 

**  She  did  leave  you  to  me,  Mabel,  and  you  robbed  me  of  the  legacy,* 
he  said  with  a  sad  smile.     "  It  might  have  been  so  different,     X  elipuJd 
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bftd  some  one  to  care  for,  and  to  care  for  mc,  poi'lmps,  all  tbeee 

You  can  do  without  me  now." 

•*  I  have  never  dono  wittiout  you,  Mr.  Sagar.     Next  to  my  mother 

have  been  most  in  my  mind.     I  remember  tliatmctly  every  day  of 

b  week  in  Scarborough,  and  eveiy  game  we  played,  and  every  story 

told :  and  I   think  I  could  say  by  heart  all  your  letters  to  my 

r." 

'.  Sagar  could  not  help  thinking  how  lonely  and  like  his  own  mwai 

been  the  lifo  of  which  these  thin  shadows  were  the  dearest  com- 

^*It  might  have  been  so  diflerent,"  he  said  again,  answering 

his  thoughts  thnn  her  words.     "  But  it's  too  late  now.     Somebody 

me  soon  who  will  be  eveiything  to  yoii^ Come  alre»Ady/'  ho 

red,  aa  tlie  floor  openetl  ^md  George  entered,  and  ^label,  all  blushes 
btness,  advanced  to  meet  him.    There  could  be  no  mistaJic  about 
d  Mr.  Sagar  felt  unreasonably  bitter  when  he  rose  to  go  within  a 
t  interval  after  his  introduction  to  Mi".  Kneeshaw. 
Are  you  going,  Mr,  Sagjir  1  '* 
Ye«;  I  have  to  catch  the  11.30  for  town." 
Not  away  altogether  1 "  exclaimed  ^Mabel  in  a  tone  of  unmistakablo 

I  only  came  to  satisfy  myself  that  you  were  well  and  Irnppy,  and  I 
iiite  satisfied." 

I  shall  not  lio  happy  if But  you  are  not  realh/  going?"  with 

a  pained  expres.sion  in  her  voice,  and  in  her  face,  as  Mr.  Sagar  was 

man  in  the  world  to  withstand. 
Of  course  1  shall  stay  if  your  majesty  commantlB  me,"  he  said, 
and  bo  whig,   thoroughly  ashamed  of  bis  cldldlsh   outburst  of 
*•  I  have  not  forgotten  my  old  allegiance." 
But  you   didn't  really  mean  to  go  1 "  iiersisted   l^Iabch  naturally 
perplexed  by  tho  seeniing  sudden  change  in  her  olrl  friend. 
Ob,  I  should  have  come  again  after  another  ten  years,"  he  i-eplied, 
hat  embarrassed  for  an  answer.     •*  Eip  van  Winkle,  you  know, 
a  lonely  rdle,  and  just  suits  me." 

he  words  were  twvid  in  jest;  but  there  was  something  in  tho  time 
touched  and  ti*oubled  Mabel.    "  It  doesn't  suit  your  frien«b,  though," 
id  sadly  ;  **  it  is  enough  to  have  tned  them  so  once," 
I  don't  deserve  to  have  any,"  he  said  heartily  and  sincerely,  more 
more  disgusted  with  himself.     **  I  may  come  again  to-morrow  I " 
You  must  come  again  this  evening,  and  see  aunt  and— and  my 
I  have  so  much  still  to  my  to  you.     No ;  I  shall  go  do^\Ti  with 
Mr.  Kneeshaw  will  excuse  me  for  a  moment." 
As  they  went  down  the  stairs  together  Mr.  Sagar  thought  he  might 
Ettore  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  suspicion  which  made  him  so  moroso 
•  the  moment.    **  It  was  a  levee^  then,  this  morning,  Queen  Mab  ?    He 
axe  to  court,  eh  1 "  pointing  upwards  to  tho  room  in  which  they  had 
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poBsibility  of  pretendiog  to  mistake  Mr.  Sagar's  expresBiTe  panioDume 
and  pun.  Facetious  flippancy  was  Mr.  Sagar's  chief  sodal  fault  snd 
forU ;  but  Mabel  was  little  likely  to  resent  it  from  him,  even  wbai 
applied  to  so  sacred  a  subject. 

"  We  are  engaged,  Mr.  Sagar/'  blushing  exceedingly. 

"Long?" 

"  Since  yesterday." 

There  was  an  awkward  silence  of  a  moment  as  they  stood  togetiis 
at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  during  which  Mr.  Sagar  looked  wistfiillj 
into  Mabel's  scarlet  face,  while  she  was  desperately  intent  upon  smootlu 
ing  with  her  foot  a  rebellious  lock  upon  the  mat. 

'*  Well,  Grod  bless  you,  dear !  I  hope  he  deserres  you,"  he  said  it 
last,  as  he  stooped,  kissed  her  on  the  forehead,  and  departed. 

Mr.  Sagar,  as  he  walked  away  to  his  hotel,  took  himself  severoly  to 
task  for  his  senseless  petulance.  What  would  he  have  had  t  When  he 
left  the  ''  Queen's  "  in  the  morning  he  really  did  mean  to  return  to  tova 
by  the  11.30 ;  for  he  thought  Mabel  would  have  wholly  foigotten  him. 
So  far  from  forgetting  him,  she  had  made  his  mere  memory  a  fiiend 
during  all  those  long  and  lonely  years  in  which  he  had  oompletdf 
neglected  her.  And  now,  when  light  had  come  into  her  life  fron 
another  quarter,  he  was — jealous ! 

The  woihI  brought  with  it  ideas  and  dreams  at  which  Mr.  Sagir, 
albeit  not  given  to  blushing,  blushed.  She  was  engaged  only  yest^daj. 
Suppose  he  had  come,  as  he  was  within  an  ace  of  coming,  two  mootk 
earlier  :  would  he  have  had  a  chance  1  Pshaw  !  the  loveliest  girl  he  bad 
ever  seen  thi^ow  herself  away  on  a  man  twenty-two  years  her  senior,  who 
might  be  her  father ! 

Mr.  Sagar  might  well  blush — a  middle-aged  bachelor  smitten  at  fini 
sight  of  a  girl  in  her  teens  !  But,  apart  from  Mabel's  beauty,  there  is 
to  bo  said  in  excuse,  first,  that  Mr.  Sagar  grew  to  middle-age  in  India, 
whore  gii'ls,  if  they  do  not  marry  immediately,  do  not  improve  in  mannff, 
mind,  or  person ;  and,  secondly,  that  Mabel  again  and  again  recalled  her 
mother  to  him,  and  her  mother  was  his  ideal  of  all  that  was  moit 
winning  and  worsliipful  in  woman. 

"You  will  be  to  her  what  you  have  been  to  me,"  he  muttered, 
quoting  from  her  last  letter.  *'  Always  the  *  Peri  at  the  gate.'  It's 
but  a  poor  part ;  and  poorly  I've  played  it,  too,"  with  a  sudden  relapse 
into  remoi*se.  As  he  walked  up  the  steps  of  the  "  Queen's  "  he  felt 
torrilily  "  out  of  it  all,"  and  realised  ruefully  the  truth  of  the  hacknejed 
comparison  of  the  world  to  an  inn  : — 

Tho  -world's  an  inn,  and  there,  unknown, 

I  solitary  sit  mo  down  ; 

Many  I  hear,  and  some  I  see — 

I,  nought  to  them ;  they,  nought  to  me. 
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in*law,  Miss  TubT*8.  It  waR  now  over  ten  years  since  ^ligs  Tobba  caitM 
on  a  visit  of  tlu'e^i  weeks  to  her  sister^  Mrs.  Milk ;  "  and  when  goa 
hence  t "     Well,  life  is  nncer-tain  ;  Mr.  Milb  may  survive  her. 

Misa  Tubbs,  even  before  her  sister's  death,  bore  sncb  *"  solely  sorweign 

sway  and  maaterdom  "  in  Mr.  Mills*  house  as  that  her  two  pngs  ftnd  \m 

black  and  tan  teiTior  were  much  better  attended  to  than  her  little  nephcvs 

and  nieces.     So  also  were  their  successors,  a  monkey  and  a  macaw— a 

perfect  devil  of  a  bird  which ,  in  its  gentler  mooda,  imitated  a  s^mbl- 

whiatle  so  admii'ably  a«  sometimes  to  mislead  the  Midhind  signahmai 

quarter  of  a  mile  oK    A  month  aller  her  eister's  death,  however,  thoe 

two  pets  were  packed  off,  like  their  predecessors,  at  a  moment's  notio. 

and  her  nephews  and  nieces  reigned  in  their  stead.     She  petted  tfa<«m  in 

the  same  niaudlin  and  immoderate  way  in  w^hich  she  had  petted  thar 

predecessors,  bo  that  they  soon  came  to  fill  the  vacant  places 

becoming  nearly  as  mischievous  as  the  monkey  and  nearly  as  noisy 

macaw.    Still  Mb*s  Tulvhs  Re^metl  sometimes  to  miss  her  pet  pugsakv 

she  hiid  now  much  at  hei*  table  the  Re\^  Samuel  Sherlock,  vicitr  of  St» 

and  the  Bev.  Hickson  Gant,  senior  curate  of  the  parish  church. 

two  gentlemen  were  recommended  to  her  by  something  more  than 

inti-insic  meiits — by  spiritual  kinship,  in  fact,  as  being  children  of 

same  mother,  the  Catholic  Church.    For  Miss  Tubbs,  on  her  return 

one  of  her  annual  visits  to  London,  brought  home  a  gorgeous  and 

plete  set  of  vestments^  &c.,  with  her.     She  had  been  to  an  auction 

the  intention  of  buying  old  china,  and  had  bid  for  as  a  bargain, 

had  knocked  down  to  her,  some  altar-cloths — the  work  of  the  d 

spinster  whoso  goods  were  being  sold,  put  up  by  the  order  of  her 

legions  nephew  and  heir.    When  Miss  Tnbbs  bid  for  them  she  wmbih 

the  impression  that  they  were  designed  for  secular  use,  but  whai 

paid  for  them  their  saci-ed  purpose  was  explained  to  her  by  the  ai 

She  wa^  nntui^ally  a  ^ood  de&l  disgusted  at  fii'st;  but,  to  make  the 

of  a  bad  bargain,  she  bought  from  a  sisterhood  the  compleraenULiy 

ments  and  came  back  to  Weflon  an  advanced  ritualist.    The  next 

to  be  done  was  to  build  a  church  for  her  vestments,  and  it  is  not  it 

improbable  that  she  would  have  bullied  the  meek  Mr.   ?\rills  into  4^* 

extravagance  if  it  had  not  hapjjened  that  Mepsi-s.  Gledhill  and  ^[atehlo** 

about  this  time  set  the  project  on  foot  of  building  and  endowing      ^ 

George's.    Miss  Tubba  took  it  up  with  exti-aordinary  enthusiasm,  gofc-  "? 

a  bazaar  which  brought  in  nearly  two  thousand  pounds,  forced  Mr.  3^^ 

to  become  a  liberal  subscriber,  and  so  at  last  he  got  thrust  upon  him     *^ 

greatness  of  the  tnisteeship.    Much  credit  was  due  to  her,  but  she  cM^**^ 

all.     She  spoke  always  of  the  new  church  as  h^rs^  as  if  she  was  the 

dinputed  founder  and  patron ;  for  she  had  not  the  least  doubt  thit 

trustees  would  accrejib  the  nominee  of  ker  nominee,  Mr.  Mills — ^that  i»» 

course,  her  choice  as  communicated  to  them  through  her  brother-iii-Ii*'^ 

Having,  then,  provided  vestments  and  a  church,  the  next  thing  *** 

the  choio©  of  a.  pneal.    li  i^  ou  l&t.  Hickson.  Oant.    She  <»ttkl  ^ 


e  better,  for  Mr.  Gant's  ritualism  was  as  soundly  based  as  her 

lie  loved  it  for  the  importance  it  gtive  him  ]  for  Mr.  Gant's  im* 

ic©,  like  everything  else  he  called  his,  was  borrowed.     He  was  the 

b  echo  and  shadow  of  a  man.     The  political  opinion  ho  heard  from 

lend  he  would  retail  as  hm  own  to  the  next  he  met,  and  would 

even  produce  to  you  to-day,  aa  his   own   manufactui-e^  the 

mt  paradox  you  had  yourself  suggeated  to  him  yesterday.     Bitting 

ite  to  him  at  Miss  Ttibbs*  table  we  have  even  heard  him  entertain 

friend  on  hiii  left  with  the  remarks  he  hatl  jtist  overheard  from 

jentleman  who  eat  next  but  one  to  him  on   his  i-ight.     Like  every 

who  lives  on  liorrowed  metinH^  too,  he  was  wild  and  reckless  in  the 

iditure  of  hia  loans.     He  would  rattle  off  volubly  sometimes  the 

idiotic  and  sometimes  the  most  tremendous  opinions  without  having 

test  idea  of  their  character,  and  that  with  such  boldness  as  to  im- 

opon  other  people   besides  young  ladies ;  for  ho  differed  from  a 

niTftl  echo  in  this,  that  he  was  always  much  louder  than  the  original 

iM|  reaeanbling,  in  fact,  i-ather  the  reproduction  of  the  voice  in  the 

kispering  gallery  of  St.  Paul's.     This  was  not  the  least  of  his  reeom- 

mdations  to  Miss  Tubba,  who  waA  given  to  impatience  of  any  other 

than  her  own  or  it^  echo.     His  fondness  for  children  was  another 

recommendations  to  her*     JVtr,  Gant  detested  children,  but  among 

tions — he  was  a  mere  bundle  of  affectation s^ — he  professed  an  in- 

ted  fondnesa  for  children,  and  Miss  Tubba  took  him  at  his  word.  Her 

WB  and  nieces,  as  we  have  said,  took  the  place  of  her  dogs  in  the 

She  so  potted  them  herself  and  insisted  on  others  so  petting  them 

they  became  the  most  maddening  little  ruffians  imaginable.  Never,  not 

in  an  examination  hall,  did  Mr.  Gant  undergo  more  misery  than  in 

iirsery  of"  The  Elms,"  till  at  last  he  could  stand  it  no  longer.  One  day, 

P  lunch,  when  the  vestments,  etc.,  had  been  examined  and  admii^ed  for 

Hundredth  time,  and  Mr.  Gant  wiia  trying  to  think  of  some  excnse  to 

^iiawhioh  waa  not  transparent  and  had  not  been  used  before,  Mias  Tabbs 

i  «rcbly,  **  Now  for  your  romp,  Vicar  " — in  private  she  always  called 

t  **  Vicar  "  by  prolepsis — "  your  mind  has  been  in  thenmrsery  for  the  last 

■Hinntes" — it  had  indeed ;  '*  come  along,  I  like  to  see  you  in  their  midst,'* 

^that  was  the  worst  of  it ;  so  she  did.     If  she  had  only  cast  him  into 

c^rena,  left  him  there,  and  departed,  he  might  have  made  a  little  de- 

•^  or  a  speedy  escape ;  but  she  sat  like  Nero,  with  thumbs  turned 

^,  while  he  was  tortured  and  torn  to  pieces. 

*'I  couldn't  think  of  going  without  seeing  the  little  ones,*' gasped  Mr, 
tkt,  with  a  sickly  smile. 

The  little  ones  were  four  in  number ;  Mark,  aged  twelve ;  Margaret 
Mia,  better  known  as  "Maggot,"  aged  nine;  Wagstaff  Tubbs,  or 
^\ibby,"  aged  six ;  and  Dicky,  or  "  Weenums,"  aged  five. 

That's  Maggot ! "  cried  Miss  Tubbs,  quickening  her  steps  as  hideoua 
"Wla  of  rage  tormented  the  air.     *'  Poor  child^  she's  in  some  trouble  !  " 
It  seems  that  while  J^mily,  the  wretched  nursemja^d,  N?aa  «i»^»^  <^Va, 
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U'Ot*n  out  in  an  arm-ch&ir,  Mark,  a  lad  of  most  precocioos  and  dkbolii 
ingenuity,  who  will  one  day  invent  a  gallows,  if  he's  spared,  took  off  Ixr 
n\p,  let  down  her  hair,  and,  under  pretence  of  plaiting  it  caressinglT,  tied 
it  drmly  to  the  chair-hack.  He  then  sent  Maggot  to  fling  the  cap  into 
the  fire  suddenly  in  front  of  Emily,  who,  starting  tip  insluictiv^J,  vn 
nearly  scalped.  It  was  a  capital  joke  until  Emily,  having  at Ust  tuh 
knotted  her  hair,  boxed  Maggot's  ears.     Hence  the  howls. 

"  Hush  i  Maggot  1  What's  the  matter  I"  a$ked  Miss  Tnbbs  on  eaterisg* 

**  She's  b — b — boxed  my  ears  I  "  sobbed  Maggot,  pointing  to  B«ilj» 
with  such  fire  in  her  eyes  as  might  have  scorched  up  the  lew  tma  d 
fury  she  had  shed. 

"  Please,  ma'am " 

"Oh,  Auntie,"  interrupted  Mark»  "such  a  lark!     I  tied  M( 
hair  to  the  chair-back  and  Maggot  shied  her  cap  into  the  fire,  and  M 
jumps  up  like  jack-in-the-box  and  nearly  chucks  her  head  off.    DiAi' 
you,  MeelyT     Nasty,  ill*tempered  thing!     You'd  like  to  box  my 
wouldn't  you?     Bah  1 "  with  a  horrible  grLmace,  his  tongue  out,  ami 
thumb  to  his  noeo. 

M'lHs  Tubbs  interchanged  glimciw  of  admii'ation  of  Clark's  cl 
"with  Mr.  <_Jant,  whose  |>erverted  sympathies  were,  however,  really 
profoundly  with  his  wretched  fellow- martyr,  Meely. 

**  Emily,  you  had  better  find  another  place,"  SAid  Miss  Tubbs, 
stem  calmness — "  not  as  a  nurse.  You  are  no  more  fit  to  be  a  nurae 
that  baby,"  pointing  to  Weenums.     "  Lolling  in  an  arm-chair  with 
hair  down  and  your  cap  off  J     The  poor  child  might  have  been 
before  you  could  have  got  free  to  save  her.    Come  here.  Maggot ;  uuai— 
did  they  1 — poor  Little  popsums  I  "  patting  Maggot's  head  precisely 
would  pat  a  pug's.     "  fciee ;  I  have  bi\>iight  Gantums  for  a  romp. 

At  this  thei«  were  such  howls  of  savage  joy  as  when  a  rat,  fish 
of  A  bag,  is  held  up  by  the  neck  before  being  dropped  among  the 
**  HuiTah  I  Let's  pi  ay  at  horses  I  "  shouted  Mark.  **  Horses  !  **  screamed  J' 
Maggot,  Tubby,  and  Weenmns  with  wonderful  unanimity,  "  HoneSi' 
or,  as  it  should,  perhaps,  more  properly  be  entitled,  **  Horse,"  since  tli« 
was  but  one  animal  of  the  kind  in  the  piece,  was  a  most  popular  di«iBS 
in  two  acts,  in  wliich  Mr.  Gant  sustained  the  principal  part.  The  te* 
act  pi'esented  the  grooming  of  the  horse,  the  second  the  driving.  Tb» 
grooming  tonaiatod  in  scrubbing  Mr.  Gant*s  head  and  face  with  a  nail- 
brush, representing  a  ciu-rjTonib,  wielded  by  Mark  with  much  easip 
and  many  hisses,  while  Mr.  Gant,  of  course,  was  on  his  hands  and  kn«6" 
The  currycomb  was  not  applied  to  the  horse's  back  and  aides,  in  part  l*- 
cause  they  were  not  sensitive,  and  in  part  because  the  fcrittnal  was  b*- 
stridtlen  by  Maggot,  Tubby,  and  Weenums  together;  who,  being  exciiM 
by  Mark  from  all  share  in  the  grooming,  consoled  themselves  by  jumping  np 
and  down  on  the  beast's  hack.  The  horse,  having  been  thoroughly  groomed 
down,  was  dragged  by  the  forelock  (fiery  red)  to  a  rocking-chair  to  be 
harDQLJsed *   During  \i\^  ^togceaa  Itotia.  ^^  ^XjejSOv^  \Ki  ^<&  coachhouse  Tubby 
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izkI  Weenums  kept  their  seats  on  his  back,  but  Maggot  got  off  to  walk 
by  his  side  and  stamp  with  her  foot  oa  his  hand  whenever  it  touched  the 
loor.  It  waa  a  sight  to  make  an  old  man  young  to  see  the  joy  of  that 
Bbild  each  time  she  ficrunched  it.  Her  laugh  was  like  sunsliine  set  to 
DEiuflic.  Mr.  Gant,  however,  not  having  "  the  child's  heart  within  the 
's/*  though  not  quit©  unmoved,  was  unmoved  to  kughter.  The  horse 
liftTiiig  been  most  elaborately  harnessed  (for  Mark  waa  particular  to 
pedantry  in  imitating  every  detail  he  could  remember— bo  sure  he  i-e- 
Uembered  the  bit),  the  second  act  opened  with  the  driving  of  the  carriage. 
Tabby  and  Ween  urns,  oliserving  the  unities,  stuck  still  to  the  beast's  back 
as  poBtillioea  whose  duty  it  wag  not  to  spare  the  spur.  Nor  did  they. 
Mark  and  Maggot  drove,  Mark  having  the  command  of  the  reins  and 
Maggot  of  the  whip.  Maggot,  however,  using  the  whip  with  such  zest 
luid  leal  as  not  to  spare  even  the  postillions— whose  howls  were  sweet  t^o 
Mr.  Gant — waa  promptly  disarmed  by  Miss  Tubbs  and  retired  in  a  Rulk 
to  the  window.  Finding  no  one  but  herself  a  pin  the  worse  for  this 
movte  she  became  more  and  more  splenetic,  till  eiuddenly»  and  as  one  pos- 
womedj  she  dixrted  back  to  the  scene,  caught  the  unhappy  horse  by  the 
Ibrelock  of  fire,  and  gave  it  so  vicious  a  tug,  that  Mr.  Gant,  considering 
no  living  in  England  worth  this,  suddenly  started  up.  The  carriage, 
being  a  rocking-chair,  waa  knocked  backwards  uiM>n  Mark ;  Tubby  and 

eieenums,  "  like  tumbled  fruit  in  grass,"  rolled  over  and  over  on  the 
DT,  and  Maggot,  aa  amazed  as  Balaam,  ran  to  her  aunt.  Maik.  who 
^th&l  was  a  manly  little  ruffian,  thought  the  tiling  a  joke,  was  up  ih  a 
moment,  and,  being  reminded  of  the  breakdown  of  a  cab  he  had  witnes«e<l 
la  Wefton,  shouted  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  "  Sit  on  his  head  1  Sit  on  his 
head  !  "  So  screaming,  ho  sprang  like  a  tiger  upon  ^Mr.  Gant  from  be- 
land,  clasped  him  round  the  throat,  and  tried  to  pull  him  do'ftTi ;  in  a 
•eoond  Maggot  reinforced  him,  and  bet^veen  them  Mr.  Gant^  taken  by 
ivrprifle,  was  borne  backwards  to  the  ground.  Ilere  Mark  sat  on  his 
Baoe  in  a  most  business-like  manner  and  gave  cool  and  clear  orders  to  his 
lialpe.  '*  Cut  the  traces  I  Keep  clear  of  his  hind  legs  there  !  Woa  I 
POuldyout"  This  last  admonition  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Gant,  who 
^raa  as  restive  as  ho  M-aa  able  to  bo  imder  the  weight  of  fowr  very  fine 
^tldren  sitting  on  his  face  and  chest,  Having  succe^led  at  last  in  oozing 
hoai  under  them,  he  gave  ilark  such  a  sounding  box  in  the  ear  as  con- 
nx>oed  even  this  vivacious  youth  tliat  the  game  waa  over.  Mark,  red  as 
Ire,  looked  up  amazed  for  a  moment  and  then  flew  at  Mr.  Gant  and  gave 
pjin  a  furious  kick  on  the  shin. 

••  Mark,  come  here  I "  cried  Miss  Tubbs,  in  a  cold,  clear-cut,  corn- 
ding  tone.     She  felt  shocked  at  Mr.  Gant's  childish  loss  of  tem|:»er, 
she  must  conceal  this  feeling  from  the  cliildren  lest  they  should  lase 
t  for  their  priest — "  Gantuma,"  to  wit.     She  must  even  afilect  to 
the  poor  children  in  fault. 
**  Mark,  did  you  hear  me  speak  1  "     Perhaps  Mark  covxlda't  ^«ax  Vjaa 
apeak  because  of  the  noise   of  his   own  ^^i&Wvn^.    1£ox  Vei  wi 
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•ooompamed  with  a  few  careleBS  notes  his  defiant  little  swagger  to  tha 
nixrseiy  door.  Having  reached  and  opened  it  without  obetmction,  be 
Bhouted,  **  Come  along,  Maggot  1 "  when  not  only  he  and  Maggoty  Irnl 
Tubby  and  Wcenums,  shot  out  of  sight  like  a  shoal  of  minnows. 

*♦  Mark  I  Come  back  thift  instant  I "  The  only  reply  was  **  Gandenai 
Gantumal  Ganderum  Gan turns!  Gimdermn  Grantumsl"  repeated  him- 
dreda  of  times  with  maddening  persistence,  firet  by  a  single  shrill  Toioe,aod 
then  by  a  atill  shriller  chorus.  Miss  Tubbs  strode  out  of  thennneiya&d 
along  the  corridor  to  the  stair-head,  the  voices  ceasing  suddenly  when  sbi 
wa«  halfway,  and  being  succeeded  by  the  sound  of  a  scramble  and  scazQper 
dowBitaii*B.  She  then  returned  to  the  nursery,  where  Mr,  Gant,  haTiBf 
recovered  his  temper  and  lost  his  courage,  was  awaiting  her  in  fame 
trepidation,  "  It  needs  some  fgrbearanoe  to  play  with  children,  Mr. 
Gant"  (N.B.— Not  "  Vicar,"  but  **  Mr.  Gant"— a  change  of  title  m 
significant  as  Ciesar's  "  Quirites.")  She  could  not  forgive  his  fefod^  in 
moment.     *'  Mark,  you  know,  is  only  a  child." 

**  Only  a  child."  To  Mr.  Gant  it  sounded  as  though  she  nld  * 
a  mad  dog."  Was  there  a  more  devilish  being  in  existence  than  a  diMf 
'*  He  is  high-spirited  and  hasty,  but  very  forgi\'ing,"  continued  Mia 
Tubbs,  "  and  I  have  no  doul >t  that  when  next  you  come  he  will  hsnj 
forgotten  it  and  be  the  same  as  ever  with  you,  I  want  you  to  get 
well  with  him,  for  I  mean  him  to  be  one  of  your  choir,  Yicar."  (Cotf 
had  returned  to  "  Milites.")  "  One  of  his  choir ! "  Merciful  Heaven  !tb* 
little  demon  to  haunt  him  Sunday  and  weekday  at  rehearsal  and  servicel 
At  this  moment  tiiB  future  chorister,  conducting  his  own  little  choir, 
was  heard  serenading  them  under  the  window  :  •*  Ganderum  Gantnmst 
Ganderum  Oantums !  Ganderum  Gantums  !  Ganderum  Gantuma!* 
ttd  infinitum 'j  until  "Ml&s  Tubbs  herself  seemed  to  think  it  a  little 
monot'Onous, 

*•  Tiresome  child  f  The  best  way  is  not  to  notice  him.  I  alwsw 
End  that  he  comes  right  if  he's  let  alone.  And  if  I  were  you,  Vicar,  1 
Khouldn't  say  a  word  to  him  about  being  sorry,  or  thiit,  when  next  yon 
come,  aa  ton  to  one  he  will  have  foi'gotten  the  blow  by  then.  Dt^^ 
dear  I  that  sing-song  is  very  tiying.  Let  us  go  into  the  library,  and  we 
shan't  hear  it,  and  they'll  never  find  us  out.'* 

"Thank  you,  I  must  go.  Miss  Tubbs.  Would  you  kindly  allow  me 
to  set  myself  to  rights  a  little  in  Mr.  Mills'  dressing-room  ?  " 

Mr.  Gant  looked  as  if  he  had  been  in  a  street  fight.  His  fiery  prf 
hair,  which  he  kept  acciiriitely  pai-ted  in  the  middle,  and  smooth  as  gla» 
at  the  sides,  was  shooting  out  tongues  of  flame,  as  in  a  penteoostal 
picture*  His  cassock  waistcoat,  liaving  lost  some  of  its  mysterious 
fastenings,  had  slipped  away  from  the  dog-collar,  and  exposed  an  expanse 
of  dingy -looking  flannel  shirt,  while  his  coat  was  torn  at  the  collar  and 
dusty  down  the  back. 

"  Certainly,  Vicar,  Why,  you've  torn  your  coat  I  If  you  will  take 
it  oS  X  shall  get  Binns  to  put  a  stitch  in  itJ' 
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••Oh,  no,  thank  you-     I  am  going  afcraigiit  Lome." 
"While  Mr.  Gant  was  refitting  in  the  dressing" room  be  racket!  hia 
to  think  of  some  excuse  for  sisking  Miss  Tubbs  to  accompajiy  him 
►wn  the  drive  to  the  gate.     He  felt  certain  he  would   otherwi&e  be 

kylaid  and  mobbed  by  those Here  he  clenched  teeth  and  handa. 

could  have  prayed  for  those  children. 

**  You  might  come  as  far  oa  St.  George^s  with  me,  Miss  Tubbs." 
'  St.  George's  !     Why,  we  went  over  it  together  onJy  last  Monday, 
anything  oocuiTed  since  1 " 

'  Well,  no ;  but  I  thought,  perhaps — there  were  the  Prayer- Book 
rkerSj  you  know." 

'*  I  told  the  man  plainly  as  words  could  speak  that  he  must  make 

clergy  stalls  higher  to  hold  such  Prayer  Books  oa  would  fit  mj 

'kei-s.     Ho  cant  have  misunderstood  me.     Perhaps  you  had  better 

to-day,  Yicar,  and  mention  it  again.     These  men  are  so  stupid," 

So  there  was  nothing  for  it  bat  that  the  wretched  man  must  go 

►unding  on  bis  ppriloiis  way  alone.     Mark,  Maggot,  «k  Co.,  however, 

by  this  time  forgotten  his  existence.     While  they  were  singing  their 

i-Bong  of  "  Gander um  Gantums  I  '*  with  undiminished  energy,  old 

►rrocks  the  gardener,  of  whom  IVIiss  Tnbbs  hei'self  almost  stood  in  awe, 

>k  Mark  smartly  in  the  rear  with  the  flat  of  hii^  spade  for  trampling 

the  bed  that  was  under  tbo  nursery   window ;   **  and  one/'   as 

Ljson  sings,  of  the  whilom  joyous  linnet — 

And  one  is  sad  ;  his  noto  is  chaoged. 

it  not  for  long.     Mark  rallies  his  forces  at  the  far  side  of  a  manure 

ip  near  the  back  gate  of  the  garden,  and  suggests  a  raid  upon  the 

>t-house  to  carry  off  two  fiower-jjots  each  for  cocksbots.     In  the  pot- 

)Ufle,  however,  his  attention  is  diverted  by  two  pots  of  paint,  red  and 

rliite,  for  the  woodwork  of  the  frames,  when  it  occurs  to  the  ©vor 

ious  Mark  that   it  would   be  a  sweeter  revenge  to  paint  old 

i'  white  camellias  red  and  the  red  white.    For  ShoiTOcks  carried 

prizes  for  hii^  camellias.     Accordingly  Maggot  is  entrusted  with  the 

rhite  paint  for  the  red  camellias,  while  Mark  set  to  work  with  the  red 

it  upon  the  wliite.    This  having  been  done  pt-etty  pei-fectly,  and  much 

tt  remaining  over  which  it  seemed  a  shame  to  waste,  Mark  suggested 

itar  diBguising  themselves  as  lied  Indians,  to  frighten  crabby  old  Meely, 

paint  and  feathers  only  were  required.  A  cock,  after  a  smart  chase, 

run  into  the  hen-house,  and  had  his  tail  plucked  out  by  Mark  while 

)t  waa  pain  tin*;  Tubby  and  Weenuma.     Ween  urns  didn't  like  it 

first,  it  was  too  like  washing.     But  a  sight  of  Tubby 'a  face  when 

lished  convinced  him  that  the  resemblance  was  only  supcrflciiib  and  he 

ibmitted  with  an  excellent  grace.     Then  Maggot  psiinted  Mark,  and 

Mark  Maggot,  and  flower-j>ots  of  suitable  sizes  for  helmets  having  been 

picked  out  and  adorned  with  feathers  stuck  in  the  bottom,  were  fitted  on 

each  of  theii^  heads  by  Mark,  and  the  tribe  set  forth  in.  Indian  lile  upon 
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the  war*patb.  Outside  the  garden  gate  they  came  all  but  fiicetoto 
iipoo  Sliorrocks  wheeling  a  barrow.  Mark  and  Maggot,  moulting  their 
feathered  helmets,  fled,  leading  their  rearguard  in  the  enemy's  hinds. 
Mark,  when  near  the  house,  tripped  and  came  down,  and  looked  btek 
as  he  rose  to  see  if  the  enemy  was  hard  upon  him  ;  but,  finding  him  (ar 
off  with  Tubby  and  Weenums  in  either  hand,  making  slowly  for 
house,  he  shot  away  in  the  opposite  direction.  Maggot  sped  pu^t 
fallen  brother  without  once  looking  back,  and  dashed  headlong  into  the 
house,  into  the  hall,  and  almost  into  the  arms  of  her  aunt.  ''  Gradooi 
Heayens  I  "  exclaimed  Miss  Tubbs,  so  horrified  to  see  her  darling  in  a 
panic,  and  covered,  as  it  seemed,  with  blood,  that  she  had  hat 
strength  to  half  caiTy  and  half  drag  the  child  to  the  nearest  sofa,  wl 
happened  to  be  in  the  di*awing-room.  Maggot  in  thia  way  was  enabled 
to  print  an  Indian  proof  impression  of  her  face  and  frock  upon  be 
aunt's  sumptuous  silk  dress,  and  a  fainter  but  still  fair  copy  upon 
sofa, 

Thifi,  in  brief,  explains  Mr,  Gant*8  escape.  When  he  got  down  tl 
drive,  and  out  on  the  road,  and  breathed  freely,  he  resolved  never 
while  he  lived,  to  atfect  a  love  of  children.  If  then  and  there  he 
abjured  all  his  other  affectations  of  liking  things  he  had  no  taste  for,i 
leadijig  books  he  had  never  opened,  and  understanding  subjects  whi< 
were  Greek  to  him,  there  would,  it  is  true,  have  been  but  little  of 
lefl,  but  the  balance  would  not  have  been  unendcirable. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 
Geoboe's  Confession. 

We  have  discreetly  left  our  lovers  to  themselves  for  the  last  chapter, 
would  have  been  in  the  worst  taste  to  have  intruded  upon  them,  and, 
besides,  would  have  been  a  blunder  no  less  than  a  crime.  Love,  like 
lotoe^eating,  is  delicious^  but  stupefying,  and  lovers'  talk  to  outsiders  is 

Like  a  talo  of  Itttlo  ineaiiiiig»  thoagh  the  vords  are  strong. 

Nor  should  we  now  return  to  George  and  Mabel  if  their  happbi 
were  cloudless ;  for  cloudless  happiness,  like  a  cloudless  sky,  is  not  pic- 
turesque. But  it  was  not  cloudless.  Far  from  it.  Mabel,  quick  to 
read  the  slightest  shade  of  expression  even  in  a  little  child's  faee,  wxw 
that  all  was  not  right  with  George  before  they  had  been  a  week  engaged. 
The  cloud  which  crossed  his  face  at  times  threw  its  shadow  upon  hen^ 
and  made  her  miserable  for  the  moment  and  tormented  her  afterwards. 
He  was  not  perfectly  happy  in  their  engagement.  That  was  plain. 
But  why  1  Mabel  could  think  of  only  one  reason — that  he  had  mistaken 
fancy  for  affection ^  and  had  found  oat  his  mistake.  And  yet — and  jet, 
who  ever  loved  if  ho  did  not  ?     She  recalled  again  and  again  every  word 
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lad  look  And  tone  and  gesture  by  which  he  seemed  *'  to  catch  up  the 

irbole  of  love  and  utter  it "  more  and  more  passionately  and  impetu- 
ously at  every  fresh  meeting.     Still,  in  the  very  midst  of  such  a  tranb- 
t»ortj  thifl  dark  mood  geemed  to  sei^e  him,  involuntary  as  a  shudder,  and 
carry  him  away  for  the  moment,  an  I  estrange  hia  very  thoughts  from 
l^r.     Whence  was  it  1     Surely,  if  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  her,  he 
^Bttld  have  confided  it  to  her.     lie  seemed  to  open  out  all  his  whole 
UMzt  to  her,  except  this  Bluebeard  chamber.     Her  fate  miiat  be  hid 
Aw«y  in  it — her  life  itself.     Mabel  waa  no  willy  lovesick  sentimentalist, 
but  she  felt  she  had  staked  nil  on  George's  love.  If  she  loat,  she  mightn't 
but  it  would  be  better  for  her  if  she  did  die.     The  mere  shadow  of 
a  cloud  and  eclipse  **  had  power  to  shake  her  &s  it  passed."     Night 
zdght  she  paced  up  and  down  her  room,  recalling  and  rej>eating  his 
passionate  words,  as  a  charm  gainst  the  memory  of  his  moody  and 
ble  looks.     But  the  charm  would  fail,  and   these  looka  would 
nnt  and  terrify  her,  working  upon  her  exceeding  self-distrust  and  low- 
Uness.     For  what  was  there  in  her  to  hold  such  a  heart  as  George's  ] 
You  see,  her  father's  supreme  contempt  for  her,  making  its  mark  iipon 
character  in  her  most  im]>re3aionable  years,  was  not  easily  eraaible. 
moments  of  depresision  hhe  thought  of  herself  as  her  father  thought  of 
and  those  momenta,  when  George's  moody  looks  recurred  to  her, 
moments  of  miserable  depresidon. 
At  the  same  hour  and  in  the  same  mood  George  also  would  ho 
up  and  down  his  narrow  room.     "What  can  we  say  for  him  1    We 
say  nothing  for  him.     That  he  was  a  weak  man — pitifully  weak, 
perhaps — our  readers  will  long  since  have  decided.     Well,  he  waa  weak. 
He  is  not  an  ideal  hero  by  any  means.     He  was  not  stronger  than  nine 
hxmdred  and  ninety-nine  out  of  every  thousand,  but  he  was  at  least  as 
Btrong.     It  is  not  easy,  out  of  a  novels  to  be  brave  against  the  world, 
especially  if  the  world  includes  a  gii-I  like  Mabel;  and  though  (Jeorge 
ttp  to  this  was  a  slave,  if  you  like,  as 

All  arts  filiivcs  who  dare  not  choosa 
H  El  trod,  filander,  nod  abuse. 
Bather  thao  in  silctioo  shrink 
From  the  trath  thej  needs  ratist  tLiak  ; 

- — yet  he  was  a  slave  in  very  good  company,  and  in  a  very  hti'ge  company, 
which  may  even  include  the  reader  who  condemns  him.  But  even  tho 
deader  who  condemns  him  would  ])ity  him  if  he  saw  hia  naked  heart,  as  he 
paced  up  and  down  his  room.  His  life  a  lie,  and  such  a  lie  I  A  lie  at 
the  fount  of  truth,  poisoning  every  word  and  every  act  and  eveiy  rela- 
tioDBhip,  The  dress  ho  wore  a  cheat — his  position  a  sacrilege — his 
Ivread,  holy  bi-ead,  profaned  and  stolen.  A  false  priest !  God  in 
heaven !  no  more  loathsome  creature  crawls  the  earth.  He  must 
strangle  this  foul  serpent  before  it  coils  another  fold  about  him,  binding 
his  helpless  hands  to  his  sides.  At  least  he  must  confide  in  Mabel, 
and  not  make  her  also  his  dupe.     How  he  abhoxTed  himself  foe  tUs^ 
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wicked  wealcdiMi  whioh  smde  him  cateh  at  t3us  umooent  life  as  b 
waa  being  swept  away,  and  drag  it  also  into  the  rortei.  It  might  b 
sapposed  that  George  could  think  of  nothing  but  Blabel  in  the  Terj  fiiK 
week  of  their  engagement.  Nor  could  he.  It  was  the  thongbt  of  MM 
made  hifi  cowardice  and  dishonesty  more  insupportable  than  erer.  Her 
love,  like  an  honour  conferred  by  a  prince,  made  the  man  who  won  it 
long  to  prove  himself  worthy  of  it.  "Worthy  of  it !  Was  he  warthy  of 
it?  He  was  a  living  lie  to  her,  as  to  all.  Thus  it  was  that  Gwtjs 
never  felt  the  falsehood  of  his  position  more  intennely  than  on  the  rnj 
morning  after  his  engagement.  It  was  no  inconstancy  that  made  lor 
mind  recur  again  that  morning  to  the  miseiy  that  tormented  i£  tin 
morning  before,  or  it  was  an  inconstancy  like  Lovelace's  ; — 

Ytt  this  iDconstoncy  is  such 

Ai  yott  too  Bhall  adore ; 
I  could  not  love  the«,  dear,  so  amch, 

Lored  I  not  Ifoooor  more. 


It  was  love  itself  woke  his  conscience,  which  had  been  lulled 
for  a  few  hours.  It  was  true  there  were  baser  agencies  at 
waken  it.  Mr.  Gant,  in  his  zeal  for  the  Church,  lost  not  a  moment 
rousing  Wefton  to  a  sense  of  the  danger  which  threatened  it  by 
iippoiiitment  of  sucli  a  man  as  Kneeshaw  to  such  a  living  as  St.  Geoi^'i 
George  heard  fitDm  friend  and  foe  the  venomous  reports  he  was  at  tk 
pains  to  spread  alwut  him  ;  and,  though  he  could  conscientiotisly  oonttadid 
many  of  them,  there  were  some  whose  truth  he  had  to  admit,  and  he  saw 
then  in  his  friends*  shotiked  faces,  as  in  a  glass,  the  reflection  of  his  own 
re-awakened  conscience.  *'  A  poor  creature,"  you  cry,  **  who  has  to  look 
for  Ills  conscience  into  every  face  he  meets !  "  No  ;  his  conscience  wai  no 
echo,  but  a  voice  which,  louder  or  lower,  said  still  the  same  thing.  Bat 
he  had  listened  also  to  other  voices — the  voices  of  two  men  who  wew 
older,  wiser,  better  than  himself — one,  Archer  Lawley's  ;  the  other, 
of  a  London  light  of  the  Broad  Church  party;  and  both  had  said,  ** 
thought  difierently  two  years  since ;  you  will  think  diflerently  two  years 
hence.  Wait.*'  But  who  had  advised  him  to  fling  himself,  in  the 
interval,  into  the  way  of  such  a  girl  as  Mabel,  to  seek  and  gain  her  love, 
and  blacken  her  life  mth  the  dui  k  shadow  of  his  own  ?  It  was  cnmiziai 
and  abominable  selCshneBs.  He  palliated  it  to  himself  with  no  ^rf»^^ 
There  were  excuses  for  it,  and  Mabel  herself  the  most  overpowering  of 
alt ;  but  he  admitted  none.  No  one  could  condemn  him  more  abfiolateJy 
and  pitilessly  than  he  condemned  liimself,  and  no  one  would  have  im- 
posed upon  him  a  more  terrible  penalty  than  his  own  remorse.  Thi 
reader  will  have  seen  that  he  was  one  of  those  men  who,  like  childi 
abandon  themselves  in  joy  or  sorrow  to  the  mood  of  the  moment  ; 
the  agony  of  his  hour  of  i-emorse  was  as  utter  as  the  rapture  of  the 
of  his  acceptance. 

Thus  it  was  thai  at  Umes,  a^  he  looked  into  Mabdrs  face,  he  felt  ai 
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le  Tempter  might  have  felt,  if  he  could  hare  known  remorse,  as  he 
>ked  into  the  peaceful  loveliDess  of  the  Eden  ho  was  about  to  desolate. 
id  Mabel  would  catch  this  espression  clouding  his  face,  and  would 
lure  it,  as  we  treasure  bitter  memories,  and  put  her  own  modest  and 
ierable  construction  upon  it,  and  keep  her  own  aad  vigil,  aa  George 
>pt  hhf  half  the  night  through. 
*' What  is  it,  George  r' 

She  had  been  arranging  some  flowera  in  a  vase  on  the  mantelpiece, 

id  had  drawn  herself  back  with  her  head  on  one  side  to  admiie  the 

feet,  and,  finding  that  a  camelHa  would  not  harmonise  with  its  sur- 

mndings,  had  taken  it  out  and  turned  suddenly  to  fix  it  in  George^d 

it,  when  she  met  hia  miserable  look. 

**  What  is  it,  George  1  ** 

There  was  not  much  in  the  worda»  but  a  world  of  meaning  faltered 
lijer  voice  and  looked  through  her  yearning  eyea.     There  was  no  mia- 
iderstanding  or  affecting  to  misunderstand  her,  and  indeed  George  had 
le  his  mind  up  that  morning  to  confess  all,  and  abide  by  Mabefa 
tecision.     He  had  no  fear  of  his  confession  afiecting  her  fate. 

Leave  thou  thj  sister  when  sh«  praye, 

Her  early  hearen,  Her  happy  views  ; 

Nor  than  with  shudow'tl  hint  confuse 
A  life  that  leads  melodious  day?, 

ras  advice  which  did  not  seem  to  apply  in  Mabel's  case,     George  had 

of  the  strange  training  through  which  her  father  had  put  her,  and 

sn  how  she  had  grown  up  as  a  tOy  in  a  rank  soil,  drawing  only  sweet- 

and  purity  out  of  comiption  itself. 

He  took  both  hei'  himds  in  his,  drew  her  towards  him,  kissed  her 

ith  u  fervour  which  was  itself  a  i-ei^Burancc  of  unwavering  love,  and, 

kting  her  by  hiB  side  on  the  Eofa,  told  her  all, 

Mabel  was  infinitely  relieved.     Ko  doubt  she  ought  to  have  been 

ihocked,  or  even  horrilied ;  but  such  in  tho  selfishness  of  human  nature 

kt  her  first  leeling  was  a  sense  of  relief  that  George  was  loyal  to  his 

►ve.     Kor  again  was  hia  diiiloyalty  to  hLs  Church,  when  she  turned  to 

of  it,  as  terrible  to  her  as  it  would  have  been  to  most  of  her  ser. 

Lving  the  strangest  and  strongest  faith  in  her  father,  she  had  come  to 

religious  doubt  waa  the  special  temptation  of  very  clever  men,  who 

rere  liigh  above  other  temptations.     Having  no  eaiihly  battles  to  fight, 

ley  had  to  fight  in  tho  air.     George,  therefore,  in  right  of  his  unworld- 

iiness  and  cleverness,  was  naturally  exposed  to  this  temptation,  and  by 

\e  same  right  would  overcome  it  at  last.     It  was  only  a  question  of 

le.     For  these  reasons  Mabel  was  not  as  shocked  as  she  ought  to  have 

>n  by  his  confession — was  rather  relieved  hy  it,  aa  we  have  said,  and 

»ked  her  relief,  and  almost  expressed  it. 

*'  I  thought — I  was  afniid  " and  then  sho  pausetJ,  ashauied  of  her 

'eelfiah  relief  and  of  her  doubt  of  George. 
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'•  It*8  your  turn  to  confess  now,"  he  said,  turning  lier  face  upwards  to 
i  with  hia  hand.     He  felt  a  great  weight  taken  off  him  by  his  cou- 
feaaioD,  and  by  her  calm  reception  of  it. 

•*  What  ifl  it  ? " 

Then,  with  her  head  leaning  against  hia  shoulder,  she  made  the  cxm- 
J^flsion — incredible  to  him — that  she  LmagLDed  his  moo<liness  meant 
repentance  of  his  engagement.  After  he  had  exacted  a  hundred  penAl- 
s  for  this  treasonous  suspicion  of  treason,  and  had  come  to  lumself 
^ftgain>  he  said,  while  an  expression  as  of  acute  physical  pain  crossed  hi 
lIbcCi  "  But  it  is  our  engagement  which  maddens  me,  my  darling.  It 
ITBM  not  enough  to  steal  the  yery  bread  I  eat,  but  I  most  steal  also  your 
hand  and  happinem." 

"  Steal  1 " 

**  Wasn't  it  to  steal  it,  to  gain  it  under  false  pretences  f  ** 

"  Well,  I  am  undei*  no  delusion  about  you  now,*'  she  saidj  amiling. 
'*  and  I  give  it  to  you  all  over  again,"  putting  her  hand  soothingly  npoQ 
his. 

**  But  your  father  wouldn't  have  given  it ;  your  aunt  wouldn't  have 
given  it  to  a  man  of  no  profession  and  no  prospects.  For  I  nuut  give  tin 
Church  up,  Mabel/'  looking  anxiously  into  her  face. 

**  Of  course  you  must — for  a  time,"  she  said  in  a  clears  decided  tone* 

**  For  ever,  darling." 

"  No ;  for  a  time,     It  will  all  come  back,"  speaking  with  an 
faltering  assurance,  as  of  a  settled  certainty. 

**  But  even  if  it  did,  St.  Cfeorge*tii  will  never  come  back,  nor  any  o 
promotion.  I  should  be  a  marked  man,  and  a  curate  all  my  days.  I 
must  give  you  up,  Mabel.  I  must  give  you  up  with  all  the  rest,"  risingr 
turning  from  her,  and  hiding  his  face  on  hiii  folded  arms,  which  rested  oa 
the  mantelpiece.  Mabel  rose  also,  and,  putting  her  hand  upon 
shoulder,  said  playfully,  •*  I  see  how  it  is.  I  was  right  all  along.  Y 
give  up  St.  George's  to  escape  your  engagement.  But  it's  no  use.  I' 
shall  hold  you  to  it.  I  shall  never  give  you  up."  George  tume»l 
clasped  her  in  his  arms,  and  strained  her  to  his  breast,  murmuring  inct*- 
herent  words  of  endearment,  between  his  kisses.  Mabel,  having  with 
dilficulty  disengaged  herself,  thought  it  safer  to  change  the  subject. 

"  But  why  didn't  you  decline  St.  George's  at  first  1 "  she  asked,  rather 
perplexed. 

**  I  ha  I  written  to  decline  it,  but  Lnwley  thought  it  a  passing  mood, 
and  that  I  should  come  right  in  time ;  and  I  tried  hard  myself  to  think 
BO,  for  to  give  it  up  was  to  give  you  up.  It  waa  the  day  of  the  picnic," 
taid  George  expr@»gively,  as  if  the  intoxication  of  that  day  might  excuse 
anything.  ■ 

**  But,"  asked  Mabel,  completely  bewildered,  **  did  Mr.  Lawley  think 
it  right  that  you  should  say  in  church  and  say  to  dying  people  what  you 
didn't  believe  1  " 


^ 


*'  He  thought  I  should  come  in  time  to  believe  it." 
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was  silent.     She  had  a  feeling  lifctl©  short  of  reverence  for  Mr. 
rom  all  she  had  heard  of  his  goodness,  and  she  had  the  deepest 
istrust  of  her  own  judgment ;  but  this  seemed  to  her  a  matter  of  plain 
it  and  wrong  J  truth  and  falsehood,  on  which  thera  could  he  no  two 
ions.     Ueorge  marked  her  sigmficant  silence. 

Lftwlcy  didn't  know  how  deep  it  had  gone  ;  and,  besides,  it  wasn't 
perauatled    mo.     It  was  my   ow^n   selfishness    and    weakness    and 
irdice,  Mabel" 
But  you're  going  to  resign  1 " 

Yea ;  too  late,"  said  George  bitterly.  **  Do  you  think  this  thing 
it  a  week  old,  Mabel?  It  haa  been  growing  ever  so  long— long 
fore  I  knew  you ;  and  yet  I  must  pursue  you,  and  win  you,  and  bind 
VOa  to  me,  and  drag  you  down  with  the  wreck.  I  have  been  a  selfish 
brute  all  along/'  he  groaned. 

I  "  I  don't  SCO  how  you  could  have  helped  loving  me/'  said  Mabel, 
thinking  it  better  to  treat  lightly  what  he  svemed  to  take  most  to  heart ; 
f*  and  if  I  fell  in  love  with  you,  it  wasn't  your  fault.  Besides,  perhaps 
iny  love,  after  all,  may  not  be  the  misfortune  you  think  it."  But, seeing 
jbo  answering  smile  m  his  haggard  face,  she  adiled,  with  a  sudden  change 

t>  solemnity,  all  her  soul  in  her  eyets,  *'  George,  your  love  came  to  me 
lien  I  needed  it  most,  and,  perhaps  " — speaking  hesitatingly,  with  a 
lid  diffidence—"  my  love  may  be  some  help  to  you  in  your  great 
ible." 

The  girl's  ideal  of  life  was  to  live  for  another,  and  in  her  heart  wns 
ihing  like  the  suggestion  of  Mordecai  to  Esther,  "  Who  knoweth 
ler  thou  art  come  to  the  kingdom  for  such  a  time  as  this  ? "  She 
moTe  happy  than  ever  in  her  engagement,  for  she  had  a  hope,  a  faith, 
assurance  that  she  could  help  George  in  a  way  of  which  we  shall  not 
||)eak  here.  George,  as  he  looked  into  a  face  that  was  as  tho  face  of  a 
(ttardian  angel,  felt  more  deeply  stricken  than  ever  with  love  and  with 


^< 


*  Your  love  ?     What  right  have  I  to  your  love  1 
of  it.     I  have  been  an  impostor  even  to  you- " 


I  have  robbed 


George,  do  you  think  I  fell  in  love  with  your  whit©  tie  1 "  with  a 
mspidon  of  scorn  in  her  voice.  She  resented  this  recurrence  to  such  a 
iMdid  consideration  as  the  loss  of  position  and  prospects. 
^f  ^  A  white  tie  means  a  good  deal,  Mabel,  put  on  or  put  off;  and 
Ineans  more  still  if  left  on  when  it  ought  to  have  been  torn  off.  It*s  the 
poward's  white  flag.  And  you  did  give  your  love  to  it,  so  far  as  you 
gave  it  to  what  it  stood  for  at  the  very  lowest^ — oommon  truth  and 

^f  **  And  now  tliat  I  find  you  so  false  and  dishonest  as  to  give  up  every - 
tbing  for  what  you  think  the  truth,  I  may  take  it  back,  may  1 1     It  is 
you,  George,  that  have  given  your  love  under  a  mistake,  if  this  "^ 
idea  of  me." 

**  No,  Mabel,"  he  said  sadly,  *'  it  ia  because  I  knew 


I 
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you  were  that  I  c^miot  forgive  myselE.  I  Icnevir  that  in  giving  mt  jow 
love,  you  were  giving  me  your  life,  and  yet  I  took  it,  with  this  niin 
plain  before  me.  It  was  dastardly  selfishness,  my  darling,  and  yon 
the  only  one  in  the  world  who  would  uot  say  ao." 

*•  It's  as  well,  then,  that  I'm  the  only  one  in  the  world  it  coafiena,^ 
aa  a  thought  of  her  father's  indifference  and  her  aunt*s  doleful  ideal  of  a 
olei^gyiDan'a  wife  crossed  her  mind.  *^Do  you  think  I  should  bare 
thanked  you  for  being  so  heroic  as  to  give  me  up  1  You  can*t  for- 
give yourself  for  having  proposed  for  me,  but,  perhaps,  /  ahoddn't 
have  forgiven  yon  if  you  hadn't.  Which  would  you  rather  luiTe, 
sir  1 "  $he  said,  reverting  again  to  cheerfulness  as  likely  to  be  the  most 
effectual  exorcism  of  George^s  remorsa — as  indeed  it  proved.  There 
ensuoii  a  **foud*'  companson  of  dates  as  to  the  dawn  of  love  in  mh 
of  their  hearts,  in  which  Mabel,  by  most  certainly,  but  unconsdoaaijr, 
fintedatiii^  her  atttveb merit,  convinced  George  that,  if  he  had  givai 
her  up  when  he  first  resolved  to  do  so,  both  woidd  have  been 
broken. 

By  the  time  they  had  come  to  this  consoling  conclusion  Miis 
ters  was  nearly  due  in  the  drawing-room,  and  they  therefore  adjoi 
to   the    **  nui¥;ery "    to   write    the   necessary   letters   of  resignation 
Dr.  Clancy  and   Mr.  Pickles,  and  to  decide  upon  their  plans  for 
fiitui-e. 

In  most  girls  there  is  something  of  the  spiHt  burlesqued  in  L] 
Languish  which  is  attracted  towards  romantic  sacrifices.  Man  is 
God  made  him  ;  but  woman  is  as  man  has  made  her,  and  centuries 
our  exacting  selfishnevss  have  implanted  in  her  self-efiacement  as  an 
stinct.  Mabel  had,  besides,  the  advantage  of  an  excellent  edncatioa  of 
this  kind  from  her  father,  George's  resignation,  therefore  (its  cause  sad 
his  distress  apart),  was  almost  welcome  to  her.  It  not  only  drew  them 
closer  together,  but  gave  her  an  opiwrtuuity  of  self-devotion.  She  Mt 
quite  happy  in  this  thought  as  she  leaned  lovingly  over  him  while  bfl 
wrote  his  letters — curt  to  his  rector,  and  courteous  to  his  patron — mid 
suggested  the  softening  of  a  phrase  or  the  lengthening  of  a  sentence  with 
a  delightful  sense  of  identity  of  interests.  George^  you  may  be  sure, 
would  have  gladly  spent  the  day  re-writing  liis  letter's  with  her  hand  m 
his  shoulder  and  her  head  almost  touching  his.  When  they  were  at  kit 
written  and  aildressed,  there  remained  the  more  important  qnestioxi  d 
his  future.  What  was  bo  to  do  1  It  was  a  dismiU  outlook.  Mabel 
suggested  tuition,  as  it  could  be  carried  on  with  one  foot,  as  it  ware, 
still  in  the  Church,  to  which  he  might  thence  moet  eaaily  return  widi 
the  return  of  his  faith.  But  George,  not  sharing  her  assurance  as  to 
the  return  of  his  faith,  and  having,  besides,  the  deepest  distaste  and  even 
disgust  for  pedagogy,  convinced  himself  and  her  that  heresy  would  be  * 
bar  to  a  decent  appointment  of  this  kind,  even  if  he  had  any  university 
distinction  to  recommend  him  for  it,  which  he  had  not.  There  was  tbe 
Bai-j  but  that  meant  a  slow  death  by  starvation  to  a  man  of  small  pri* 
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kie  means  ;  and  there  was  the  medical  profession,  but  here,  too,  more 
Loney  than  he  could  command  was  eaaential.  For  any  other  calling 
could  think  of  lie  was  dii»qualified  either  l>y  age,  or  training,  or 
>verty,  or  incompetenco.     There  remaineil  only  emigration,  to  which 

ibel  was  as  sti'ongly  opi>os©d  as  George  was  inclined »  It  was  not 
lerely  that  it  would  separate  him  from  her,  but  it  would  Kepai-att*  him 
»m  the  Church,  she  thought,  more  hopelessly  than  any  of  the  other 
Itematives. 

"  Well,  what  else  can  I  do,  deai-eat  I "  he  asked  despondently.     Cer- 

ily  it  was  a  hopeless  outlook. 

**  I  think  1  should  ask  Mr.  Lawley'a  advice,  Ck^irge." 

George  had  never  seen  Lawley  since  the  day  of  the  picnic.  He  waa 
itt«rly  ashamed — as  well  ho  might  be — of  his  wicked  vacillation.  That 
loming  of  the  picnic  he  had  written  to  decline  St.  George's ;  in  the  even- 
he  had  allowed  Lawley  to  bum  the  letter ;  now  he  had  jiLst  re- written 
Between  then  and  now  he  had  done  the  very  tiling  Lawley  had 

iouna>d  ao  justly  and  bitterly — ^caught  Mabel  with  his  disowning  hands 
id  dragged  her  down  with  him.     Thus  the  mere  mention  of  Lawlpy's 

le  awoke  the  self-reproach  Mabel  had  lulled  to  sleep. 

"  You're  only  a  child,"  he  groaned  abruptly.  "  You  don't  know  what 
m*re  doing,  or  what's  befoi«  you.  But  I  know,  and  yet — I  can  never 
irgive  myaelf," 

Here  was  her  work  to  do  all  over  again. 

"  (Jeorge,  promise  me  never  again  to  speak  of  our  engagement  in  thw 
ly." 

"But ** 

*'  Promise  me," 

«You  don't— =-'* 

*'  Promise  me*" 

Of  coiii-se  George  had  to  promise ;  with  the  i-esenration,  admitted  with 
luch  reluctance,  that  he  might  at  least  talk  of  it  to  others  in  this  way. 

speaking  of  others  he  was  thinking  of  Lawley,  who  would  talk  of  it 
\d  force  him  to  tiilk  of  it  in  no  other  way. 

At  this  point  Miss  Masters'  voice,  calling  for  Mabel,  put  an  end  to 
leir  deliberations.    George,  having  taken  a  Hngering  leave,  as  if  he  were 

the  eve  of  embarking  for  AuKtrnliaj  went  straight  to  the  Post  Office 
ith  tJie  momentous  letters.  It  was  curious  to  feel,  as  be  held  them 
itween  hia  finger  and  thumb  for  a  moment  before  dropping  them  into 
le  box,  that  he  was  about  to  let  go  with  them  for  ever  his  past  life,  his 

ition  and  prospects.     In  another  moment  they  wei*e  gone  out  of  his 
mds,  and,  having  tlius  burned  his  boats  and  bridges,  he  set  out  for 
Penton  to  consult  Archer  Lawley, 
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CHAPTER  XVni. 
Fenton  Folk. 

We  possess  one  of  the  only  three  copies  which  were  sold  of  a  "  Lectnre  oq 
Local  Names  "  given  by  Dr.  Clancy,  and  printed  at  the  reqaest  of  an  enr 
thusiafitic  audience.  To  it  we  are  glad  to  confess  our  obligation  fior  the 
derivation  of  the  word  "  Fenton."  The  village  was  so  called  because  it 
was  perched  on  a  hill.  The  learned  lecturer  adduced  the  analogous  deri- 
vations by  antiphrasis  not  only  of  **  lucus  anon lucendo,"  but  of  " ludus a 
non  ludendo,"  of  "  bellum  a  nulla  re  bell&,"  and  of  "  ccelum  a  celando — quia 
apertum  est."  "  There  were  other  theories  anent  the  name,"  he  said, 
**  far  fetched  and  fantastic  theories,  which  it  would  be  a  mere  waste  of 
wordd  to  consider  in  the  face  of  these  two  indisputable  facts  that  the 
place  was  called  Fen-ton,  or  town,  and  that  it  was  seated  on  a  biE" 
Anyhow,  Fenton  was  seated  on  a  hill,  high  above  the  hum  and  smoke  of 

Wefton  :— 

In  regions  mild,  of  calm  and  serene  air. 
Above  the  smoke  and  stir  of  that  dim  spot. 

It  commanded  a  view  of  one  of  the  loveliest  of  all  the  lovely  vallep  in 
the  West  Riding,  the  vista  ending  in — Wefton.     It  is  said  that  Mr. 
Buskin,  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  Wefton,  was  brought  by  his  host  to 
admire  the  view  from  Fenton  Crag.     He  looked  at  it  long  and  earnestly 
till  the  involuntary  tears  came  into  his  eyes,  and  he  exclaimed,  in  a  vdoe 
that  falti'red  with  emotion,  "  Out,  damned  spot !  out,  I  say  1 "    This 
view  of  murky  Wefton  notwithstanding,  Fenton  is  so  exquisitely  situated 
that   we  might  have  expected  it  to  be  the  favourite  and  £ashionable 
suburb  of  that  good  town  ;  yet,  by  some  curious  irony  of  fate,  it  is  in- 
habited mostly  by  colliers,  who  work  deep  down  in  the  bowels  of  the 
valley  beneath,  and  seldom  see  the  sun,  to  say  nothing  of  the  view  itshin« 
on.     On  this  account,  and  on  account  also  of  the  wretchedness  of  its  en- 
dowment ( 1 40/.  per  annum),  Fenton  was  considered  so  undesirable  a  Uving 
that  Archer  Lawley  was  presented  to  it.     Only  lay  patronage,  and  rather 
reckless  lay  patronage,  would  have  given  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Lawley  the 
charge  even  of  these  few  sheep  in  the  wilderness.     Certainly  neither  Dr. 
Clancy  nor  his  lordship  of  Ribchester  would  have  trusted  him  with  a 
flock  of  goats.     The  man,  by  the  accounts  of  his  clerical  brethren,  who 
ought  to  know  best,  was  hardly  even  a  Churchman,  not  to  say  a  Christian. 
They  said  that  he  once  took  a  service  without  a  surplice  (the  vestry  key 
being  lost),  that  he  read  the  burial  office  over  unbaptized  adults  and  in- 
fants, that  he  had  attended  the  funeral  of  a  Unitarian  minister,  that  he 
never  read  the  Athanasian  Creed,  that  he  spoke  of  Apostolical  Succes- 
sion as  an  Irish  pedigi-ee,  of  the  two  Houses  of  Convocation  as  Pyramus 
and  Thisbe  played  by  Bottom  and  Co.,  and  of  Lord  Penzance,  of  the 
Court  of  Arches,  as  Matthew  Hopkins,  the  witch-finder.     In  a  word,  he 
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light  of  all  tbose  things  wliich  all  parties  in  tlie  Church,  aa  repre- 
in  Wefton,  agreed  to  regard  a.a  of  the  most  awful  and  vital  import- 
That  such  a  uian  should  have  been  appointed  to  a  living  hy  pro- 
members  of  the  Church  of  Eogland  was  a  lamentable  abuse  of 
itronage  which  shocked  Dr«  Clancy  to  the  soul.  It  is  true  that  the 
ttrons  asked  Dr.  Clancy  to  appoint  to  the  post  and  tbat  the  viciir  could 
induce  no  one  to  take  it,  not  even  bis  junior  curate  (an  ex  national 
B^oolmaster,  who  was  then  within  a  month  of  hia  ordination  aa  priest) ; 
■till)  surely  in  all  England  a  fitter  man  than  Mr.  Lriiwley  might  havo 
found  t  Probably  the  patrons  had  not  the  means  or  will  to  search 
igland,  and  so  they  laid  hands  suddenly  on  Mr.  Lawley  who  was 
to  accept  the  living  as  an  ^cape  from  an  intolerable  cui-acy.  It  ia 
only  fair  to  say  at  the  same  time  that  the  people  of  Mr.  Law  ley's  parish 
did  not  at  all  take  the  clerical  \4ew  of  the  appointment.  They  were  ijer- 
ly  satisfied  with  their  pastor.  The  fact  is,  they  were  one  and  all 
Bacon  calls  *'  common  people ; "  and  aa  he  says,  •*  the  common  people 
?retand  not  many  excellent  virtues.  The  lowest  virtues  draw  praise 
iromthem;  the  middle  virtues  work  in  them  ivstonishment  or  admira- 
tion ;  hut  of  the  highest  vii'tues  they  have  no  sense  or  perceiving  at  all." 
le  Fenton  folk  being,  as  we  say,  "  common  i>eople,"  had  no  sense  or 
jiving  of  the  highest  ecclesiastical  virtues  of  views  and  vestments, 
would  hcLrdly  have  appreciated  even  Dr.  Clancy  liimself,  who  was  all 
like  a  sketch-lxMjk.  They  would  probably^  in  their  swinLsh  inap- 
TOeciation  of  what  is  ecclesiastically  precious,  have  likened  him  to  one  of 
Biir  own  engines  if  all  its  steam  was  allowed  to  escape  through  the 
^Bistle  and  none  turned  on  to  the  wheels,  Hut  Archer  Lawley's  virtues, 
^5eb  HH  they  were,  came  within  their  narrow  horizon,  and  "  drew  praise 
worn  them,"  and  even  love.  They  were  a  very  warm-hearted  people — 
^fcr arm-hearted  as  any  in  the  West  Riding,  and  that  is  saying  a  great 
Wbl — and  all  their  warmth  of  heart  was  drawn  outhy  a  man  who  seemed 
bo  consider  helplessness  of  any  kind  as  ha\^Bg  a  claim  like  a  claim  of 
kindred  upon  him.  lie  had  the  deepest  pity  for  the  poor,  and  sympathy 
Nriih  their  dreary  lives  and  weary  struggles ;  and  when  to  poverty  was 
kdded  sickness  or  old  age,  or  orphanage,  there  was  no  sacrifice  of  his  own 
bomibrt  he  would  not  make  for  its  relief.  %Vben  one  of  Na|KDleon*8 
luite  at  St.  Helena  would  havo  bundled  off  the  footpath  out  of  his  way 
lui  old  woman  bent  double  beneath  the  bunien  of  age  and  of  a  few  sticks 

fbe  had  gathered  for  tii-ewood,  the  ex -emperor  rebuked  him  and  gave 
laoe  to  her  with  the  words,  "Eespect  the  burden."  Kow  Lawley, 
lUDong  his  other  eccontiic  notions^  held  that  these  words  expressed  the 
Ipirit  of  Christianity  almost  better  than  the  Athanasian  Creed*  For  him- 
Belf^  he  always  respected  burdens  of  all  kinds — of  poverty,  of  sickness,  of 
jUrouble,  of  the  weakness  of  childhood,  or  of  old  age.  And  in  hia  kindly 
|3aalingB  with  those  thusbiirdened  he  would  always  confer  a  favour  as  if  he 
receiving  it.  It  was  not  to  be  wondei^ed  at,  therefore^  that  the  Fenton 
tUL^  with  all  their  love  for  him — and  they  really  did  love  him — could 
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not  but  admit  among  themaelv^  that  be  was  **  aoft,"  ue.  not  q^iile" 
in  his  yed."  He  couldn't  pass  a  dirty  little  squalling  brat  knocM 
the  gutter  by  his  pla^-mate  without  lifting  him  out  and  oonaoling  him 
with  a  penny ;  nor  an  old  woman  gleaning  crumbs  of  coal  dit>pped  ttm 
the  waggons  on  the  roads  without  helping  to  carry  her  heavy  kil 
load.  When  old  Betty  Battle,  who  lived  all  alone  in  a  lair  she  cslkd  t 
room,  was  knocked  down  and  run  over,  he  had  her  brought  to  hk  hooB 
and  nursed  and  doctored  ;  and  he  sat  up  the  night  through  with  Dick 
o'  Bob's,  a  collier,  whom  no  one  else  dare  go  near,  as  he  was  supposed  to 
liave  been  seized  with  Asiatic  cholera,  of  which  there  had  been  some 
cases  in  Wofbon.  In  truth.  Archer  Lawley,  though  by  all  clerical  m- 
oounts  a  most  disereditable  clergyman,  was  a  very  kindly  man^aodi 
very  able  man  besides.  It  ia  tme,  the  Fenton  folk  "  reckoned  nowt  m 
him  as  a  praicher."  He  was  not  fit  to  hold  a  candle  to  the  El 
Ephraim  Howlett,  a  neighbouring  clergyman,  one  of  Dr.  Clancy's 
pointmente,  whose  sermons  were  terrible  as 

A  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  toaud  and  ftwy. 
Signifying  nothing. 

And,  in  tnUh,  I^awley  was  not  a  brilliant  preacher  by  any  means,  Hi 
was  homely,  wholesome,  and  matter-of-fact,  and  seemed  to  tell  them 
nothing  they  did  not  know  already.  Now  the  secret  of  popular  prBadi- 
ing  among  the  pocir  is,  if  possible,  to  preach  always  funeral 
But,  if  this  Ls  not  posaililo  always,  then  to  explain  to  them  all  m] 
in  ouch  sermon.  **  Cupidine  humani  ingenii  hbentius  obsctira  credi 
saith  Tacitus ;  and  Caesar  might  have  had  in  his  prophetic  eye  the 
lar  preachers  of  our  day  when  he  wrote,  *Communi  fit  vitio  natimi^ 
ut  inviaiB,  latitantibus  atque  inoognitis  rebus  magis  ooniidamufi,  veb^ 
mentiusque  exteiTeamur." 

When,  however,  we  say  that  the  would-be  popular  preacher  to  ik 
poor  should  (failing  a  funereal  subject)  explain  all  mysteries,  we  do  DoC 
advise  his  explaining  them  so  clearly  and  conclusively  that  there  can  be 
no  doubt  or  difficulty  left  in  the  meanest  mind.  This  would  be  to  err 
on  the  other  side,  for  the  poor  like  mysteries  to  be  mysteriously  at- 
plained.  To  make  things  too  plain  to  them  is  to  insult  their  understao^ 
ing.  *•  Sir  Joshua/'  says  Boswell,  "  once  observed  to  Johnson  that  be  had 
talked  al>ove  the  capacity  of  some  people  with  whom  they  had  been  in 
company  together.  *  No  matter,  sir,'  said  Johnson,  *  they  consider 
as  a  compliment  to  be  talked  to  as  if  they  were  wiser  than  they  are, 
true  m  this,  sir,  that  Baxter  made  it  a  rule  in  every  sermon  that 
preached  to  say  something  that  was  above  the  capacity  of  his  audience. 
And  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  explain  all  mysteries  too  clearly,  not 
thisi  reason  only,  but  al^o  because  mystery  in  medicine  is  all  but  im 
pen&able.  In  the  eyes  of  the  poor  a  sermon  is  like  a  prescription- 
more  energetic  and  m'^atetioMa  \\.  \a  \Xia  \asyc^  Y^tfttvt  must  be  the  medi* 
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it  prescribes.     Now  Lawley  was  not  enigmatic  and  mysterious,  but 
ible,  and  therefoit)  contemptible  as  a  preacher.     Besides,  ho  was  a 
Cricketer,  and  it  was  absurd  to  suppose  tbat  a  man  who  could  handle 
fhaX  as  hw  did  could  also  handle  a  text  in  a  masterly  manner*     The 
iton  folk,  however,  tliouglit  well  of  the  man,  if  not  of  his  sermons,  and, 
kg  hLm  altogethei',  would  not  have  exclianged  him  even  for  the  Rev. 
>hraim  Howlett. 
On   his  part,  Mr»  Lawley  aim)  thou|jht  much  of  the  Fentomana 
it  nut  hath  sourest  rind.*'  They  were  rough  and  sharp  of  speech 
manner,  but  at  heart  most  kindly  and  generous,  and  Lawley,  at  first 
^d,   was   at   last   delighted   with  them.      He  went   in  and  out 
them,  welcome  as  sunshine,  and  was  at  home  in  every  house  in 
place — except  his  own.     For  now  we  come  to  the  skeleton  in  the 
)boai'd — the  MacGucken. 

Lawley 's  house   had   not  been  built  for  a  jmrBonage,   but  was  a 

ibling  old   farmhouse — -a  random  collection   of  after-thoughtB    put 

jther  piecemeal  and  higgledy-piggledy,  generation  after  generation, 

fantastic  and  incoherent  as  a  dream.     Of  the  score  or  so  of  rooms  in 

Lawley  and  his  servant  occupied  but  four,  and  the  rest  were  wasted  ; 

itil  in  an  evil  hoiu'  it  occurred  to  our  eccentric  friend,  five  yeare  before 

opening  of  our  story,  to  convert  it  into  a  convalescent  hospital  for 

or  thi*ee  childi'cn  wlio  had  been  ill  with  other  than  infectious  dis- 

It  was  a  siily  whim,  no  doubt ;  but  he  certainly  paid  more 

:ly  for  it  than   he    deserved,  since  it   led  to   bia    engagement   of 

MacGuckon.     The  MacGucken  had  been  a  nurse  in  the  children's 

of  the  Wefton  Infirmary,  and  a  very  excellent  nurse  she  was — 

firm,  kindly,  patient,  and  indefatigable,  but  intensely  and  intoler- 

ily  Yorkshii-e.     Such  a  Pharii^ee  never  breathed  in  or  out  of  Judaea. 

le  woman   coidd    hardly  make   a  bed   without   bragging   of  it,  and 

ig  of  it  at  such  length  and  with  such  triumphant  references  to 

the  bad  bedmakers  in  the  world,  that  a  man  like  Lawley  would 

He  on   straw  for   the  rest  of  hLs  life  than  have  to  pay  daily 

price  for  bis  bed.     Not  a  day  passed  without  a  scene  of  this  kind 

irring  at  least  once.     The  MacGucken  would  come  to  the  study  door 

knock — she  always  knocked  most  scrupulously.     Lawley  would  give 

despairing  look  at  the  article  he  was  deep  in  composing,  and  say 

)kly,  •*  Come  in." 

Mr.  Lawley,   sir,   could   you   spare   mo   a   moment,   sir,   if  yot* 
lease?" 

Lawley  would  rise  with  a  gloomy  i-esiguation  and  follow  her  through 
le  long  and  winding  passage  to  the  far-off  kitchen.  Striding  into  the 
iddle  of  the  kitchen  with  the  mien  of  Lady  Macbeth,  she  would  turn, 
her  miiister  with  an  expression  that  plainly  said,  "  Now,  be  pre- 
["  and,  pointing  to  tbo  fii-eplace,  crj*,  "Just  look  at  that,  sir  j  look 
that,  sir,  if  you  please." 
LawJey  lookd  vaguely  and  vainly  at  the  fender,  \ii»  tosffi^i^B,  Viaft 
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ovea,  tlie  boiler,  the  fire,  the  hissing  kettle  tipon  it,  the  blinking  cHj 
beside  it,  the  burnished  ashpon  beneath  it.    What  waa  it  1   Was  it  i 
thin^  dreadful  or  admirable  1    He  tries  to  throw  into  his  fkoe  aAdI 
an  expression  that  would  do  for  either  r  **  Ah  I  *' 

"  What  do  you  think  of  that,  sir  1 " 

What  wa*  he  to  think  Y    He  hits  happily  upon  a  skeleton 
that  would  fit  anything  :  •*  I  don't  know  what  to  say,  Norse." 

"  Now,  HIT,  you  see  for  yourself !    That's  the  way  Sarah  Jane  6m 
ner  work.    I  do  l>elleve  she'd  sib  in  the  chair  twirling  her  thumbs  witii 
that " — pointing  to  the  still  mysterious  abomination — **  staring  her  ii 
the  face  all  day,  and  never  stir  hand  or  foot  to  fettle  it,     ItcapsoB 
how  ever  »he  gets  her  time  OD.     It  does  indeed.     She  hasn't  a  half  diVs 
work  to  do  any  day  in  the  week,  let  alone  Sunday,  and  half  of  tlat 
wouldn't  be  done  if  it  wasn't  for  me.     I  can't  help  myself^     I  most 
amang  it.     I  can  no  more  see  a  job  the  like  of  that  w^ttng  to  be  doi 
and  not  do  it,  than  I  can  hear  a  bairn  cry  and  not  go  to  it.     When  I 
in  the  Infii*mai-y  thorn  other  nui-ses  wonkl  let  the  handles  of  the 
get  fio  as  you  wouldn't  know  whether  they  were  brass  or  brick,  and  inmf ' 
and  many*s  the  time  I  couldn't  sleep  with  them  on  my  mind,  and  Vn 
got  up  and  gone  round  and  scoured  them^  I  have,  till  you  could  see  tbe 
whole  ward  in  one  of  them.  Wheriver  there  was  a  job  that  was  nobody't 
job,  it  was  always  Nurse  MacGucken  a  job.     And  t'  Doctor  would  mf^ 
t*  haase  Doctor — Sykes  they  called  him — he'd  say,  *  What  brings  yai 
down  here,  Nurse  ?  This  Ls  not  your  place/    And  I'd  say,  *  Yes,  Doctor,' 
I'd  say,  *  wherover  there's  wark  to  do  that  nobody  else  will  do  is  alw»y» 
Nurse  MacGucken'a  place,'   I'd  &ny.     And   he'd  say,  *  Nurse,  niver  i 
better  worker  waa  lx>rn  into  this  world.*  " 

By  the  way,  to  appreciate  the  MacGucken'a  modesly  properly,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  in  her  system  of  ethics  Lard  work  was  tb* 
simple  sum  and  substance  of  all  virtue  :  ** '  Niver  a  better  worker  -m 
born  into  this  world/  he'd  say.  And  I'd  say,  'It's  my  one  fault;  1 
know  it  h.  I  can't  help  it,  Doctor.  1  can't  see  wark  going  to  waste, M 
a  body  may  say * " 

At  this  point  the  wretched  Sarah  Jane,  the  Helot  who  was  the  fial 
to  this  Spartan,  would  be  heard  coming  along  the  passage,  and  the 
MacGucken  would  pause,  and  Law  ley  would  slink  away  reapited.  But 
only  re.'^pited.  Ilalf-an-honr  later,  when  he  had  happily  forgotten  her 
existence,  and  was  deep  in  his  work  again,  that  thrice-confounded  knock 
would  Ije  hwird. 

"  Come  in  I " 

"  I^ow,  sir  !  " 

"Yes?" 

"  Youll  see  a  difference  now,  sir,  I  promise  you." 

There  w&s  nothing  for  it  ^bat  the  wi-etchod  man  must  leave  hk 
work  and  follow  her  again  to  the  kitchen. 

**  Now,  sir  1     Does  it  look  the  same  thing  1  ** 
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Well,  it  did.  Except  that  the  cat  had  gone  he  couldn't  see  the 
low  of  ft  shade  of  difierenco  in  anything.  It  wouldn't  do  to  say, 
I  o ;  the  cat's  gone,  I  see  ;  "  bo  he  said  safely,  **  It's  better  now." 
"Better  J  It's  ten  Bbillings  better.  It's  just  as  when  it  corned 
mgh  the  shop — so  it  is.  l^Vhen  I  was  at  the  Wefton  Inlirmary," 
dec 

lAwley  was  lucky  if  h»  ha<I  to  submit  to  these  maddening  interrup- 
only  twice  a  day.  And  yet  he  put  up  with  them.  The  fact  is,  he 
a  most  abject  cowai\l  where  a  woman,  and  especially  a  woman* 
it,  was  concerned.  The  MacGiicken  had  him,  and  felt  she  had 
I,  wholly  at  her  mercy.  So  Lawley  ate  his  leek,  Jind  eke  he  awore,  bo 
gpeak,  at  her  from  the  pulpit.  Fnim  this  coward's  castle  he  preached 
ion  after  sermon  against  Phari.saism  as  a  special  West  Riding  charac- 
itic— as  indeed  it  was— but  with  a  sj>ocial  aim  at  his  enemy.  Even 
cowardly  revenge,  however,  he  had  to  forego  aft^r  the  doKvery  of  a 
ic  blow  at  her  from  the  text  of  the  Phanseo  and  publican  pai*able. 
was  no  sooner  seated  in  his  arm-chair  on  his  return  from  church  than 
attacketl  him  licfoiti  she  had  taken  her  things  oft'. 
"The  sermon  (5ime  home  to  me  this  morning,  nir." 
Lawley  shiveretl  in  Uia  shoesf^  and  repeated  nl«ji'cily  of  his  temerity, 
.h  !  "  he  gasped  nervously. 

YcB,  sir.  Before  I  went  to  tho  Infirmary  I  was  in  service  with  a 
Iblican.  Eh  t  but  he  was  a  shw-ker,  ye  mind ;  alius  a-swearing  and 
lling  names,  and  a-treating  folk  nf>  if  they  were  tho  very  dirt  under 
feet;  just  for  all  the  world  like  him  you  was  pmiching  aljout.  And 
>ld  him  one  day  just  what  you  said^  sir,  that  he  wasn't  one  bit  better 
m  other  folk,  nor  as  good  ;  and  he  gave  me  notice  then  and  thei-e  to 
ive,  and  I  last  my  place  through  telling  tho  truth  plain  out.  But 
ith  I've  alius  told  and  alius  will— villus."  When  excited  she  slipped 
jk  into  Yorkshire. 

Lawley  tried  to  explain  that  she  mistook  the  Pharisee  for  the  pul>- 
I,  and  mistook  the  publican  for  a  beer-seller,  whereas  bo  was  a  farmer 
the  taxes. 

**  No,  nor  Slicer  wasn't,  in  a  way  of  speakings  a  bcer-seller  altogether, 

•,  but  a  bit  of  a  farmer,  a»  you  say»  sir ;  and  kep'  thi-eo  cows  and  & 

ly  ;  and  I  liad  all  tho  milk  to  look  after,  ami  the  butter  to  make,  and 

ly's  the  time  the  miK«?ua  jyiid  to  me — she  was  iioan  a  kid  sort  of  a 

lan,  wam't  the  missus,  «nd  she  and  me  had  niver  a  wrang  word  all 

time  I  was  with  her^*  Mary  Ann,'  she  saya^  for  she  alius  called  mo 

Ann — *  ]Mary  Ann,'  Bhe  Kiiys,  *  thero's  thim  that  can  make  butter, 

id   there's  thim   that   can   make  cartwheel-gi-eaae.     But  of  all    the 

itter-makei-s  IVe  iver  had,  and  I've  had  a  many  (for  you  know  what  a 

tongue  Slicer  has,  and  he  sends  'em  packing  faster  than  I  cai^  get 

I,  he  does) — but  of  all  the  butter-mjikers  I've  iver  had,  there's  none,' 

ie  says,  '  coidd  come  up  to  you,  Mary  Ann,  for  yallowness  and  cheesi- 

and  m  for  honesty,  I  never  mark  a  till  sixpence  now ; '  thim  was 
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her  very  words,  and  she  lived  near  Bradford,  post  the  *  Cock  and 
up  the  Otley  Road" 

Lftwley  gave  up  preaching  personal  sermons.     Kor  was  this 
price  ho  had   to   pay  for  the   incomparable  MacGucken. 
.tobust  health  he  was  regarded  by  her  as  in  an  esiremely  crimed 
dition ;  and  as  she  had  so  long  to  do  not  only  with  invalids,  bat 
infantile  invalids,  she  would  treat  him  as  a  sick  child.     Holding  berf  to 
be  indigestible  and  pastty  deadly,  she  restricted  him  to  matton — mo^j 
mince  or  chops — and  to  Bago  and  nrrowroot  puddings.     These  last  ibi 
Helot,  who  enjoyed  the  reversion  of  them,  pronounced  *'  the  nothingot 
things  she  had  ever  taBted  ; "  but  Law  ley  took  them  meekly,  an  part  of 
the  dispensation.     Indeed,  if  this  was  all,  he  would  not  have  mizdid 
much,  for  as  r^arda  food  he  waa  as  imbecile  as  the  dotard  RimUai,  whs 
tasted  not  what  he  ate  or  what  he  drank.     But  this  v^ms  not  all.     Sb« 
was  also  always  on  the  look-out  for  an  excuse  to  dose  him.     If  he  ooagh«4 
or  even  blew  his  nose,  she  would  administer  to  him  either  an  earthy 
decoction  she  called  herb  tea,  or  a  gruesome  gruel  in  which  he  detected 
at  least  two  of  the  three  ingredients  of  gunpowder — nitre  and  sulphur 
This  ho  would  find  in  his  bedixjom  on  one  side  of  a  roaring  fire,  and  il 
the  other,  on  a  chair,  a  red  petticoat  and  a  strip  of  flannel  which  lookd< 
as  if  in  its  youth  it  had  been  a  garter.     The  garter  he  knew  was  m«ttsi 
to  be  bound  about  hi;s  throat,  but  what  purpose  the  red  petticoat  wk 
meant  to  serve  he  did  not  know.     Nothing  would  have   induced  obt 
misog}'niHt  to  touch  either  of  these  articles  with  the  tips  of  his  £ngQn, 
yet  the  noisy  resentment  of  the  MacGucken  must  on  no  aocomit  be  pro- 
voked by  their  appearing  next  morning  to   have    been  unused.     So 
lAwley  would  take  them  up  with  the  tongs,  and  lay  them  one  upon  the 
other  in  a  corner,  and  smuggle  up  hiii  dog  and  induce  hinx  to  lie  all  night 
upon  them  to  give  them  the  comfortable  look  of  having  been  slept  in. 
But  as  even  tho  dog  coiddn^t  be  induced  to  drink  the  gruel,  it  had  to  U 
spooned  into  tho  fire. 

There  was  not  much  to  complain  of  in  this  grandmotherlinessf 
Well,  no;  but  there  was  the  next  morning.  Lawley  would  hardly  hAv? 
got  into  his  study  before  she'd  bustle  in — breakfast  being  put  l^ack  half 
an  hour  for  the  pui-pose — and  take  out  of  him  the  value  of  her  consider- 
ateness  ten  times  told  in  bmg  and  obligation. 

"  Well,  sir  1 " 

"  Eh  ?  "  Lawley  loathed  the  odious  self-complacency  of  her  manner 
on  these  occasions. 

*'  You  found  all  ready,  sir,  last  night  I  I  thought  I'd  Borprise  yoiL 
If  I  had  mentioned  it  you'd  have  said,  *  No,  Nurae,  thank  you»  there's 
nothing  the  matter.*  But  it  isn't  like  that  I'd  be  in  the  Wefton  Infir- 
mary fifteen  years  and  not  know  a  churchyard  cough  when  I  hear  it, 
a-tearing  and  a-wheezin*  back  and  forai-ds  like  a  saw.  1  couldn't  sJeep 
for  hearkening  for  it.     I  couldn't  indeed." 

This,  like  many  of  the  incomparable  MacGuoken*s  statements.  muM 
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iken  with  a  grain  nnrl  a  half  of  salt ;  for,  aa  she  slept  Adth  the  chil- 
Inm  tit  the  other  end  of  the  i*ambUng  old  houso,  only  a  telephone  conld 
Hive  conveyed  a  cough  to  her. 

**  But  1  tiiink  1  have  fjiven  it  a  check,  fm*  you  l<K>k  a  deal  better  this 
Homing,  sir,  a  long  soet  better ;  and  well  you  may,  for  I  niver  knew 
bat  gruel  to  fjul.  It's  what  I  alhia  takes  myself,  for  I'd  niver  givo  you 
nythmjir,  sir,  I  wouldn't  take  myself,"  This  last  botist  waa  always  on 
lie  Incomparable's  lips,  and  was  one  of  the  few  of  her  brags  that  were 
ftt0  without  qualification.  For,  indeed,  it  is  only  justice  to  her  to  say 
iMit  she  always  did  treat  Lawley  quit-e  like  one  of  the  family.  "  Yes, 
1*8  what  I  nJlufl  takes  myself  when  I'm  that  done  with  work  that  I 
mn't  bide  to  stand,  and  I  shiver  m  that  I  shake  the  chair  I  sit  in,  and 
>reak  ovit  all  ower  in  a  cold  sweat/'  &c.,  Arc. 

fcSometimea,  after  half-an-hour  of  this,  Lawley  would  be  wrought  up 
.  pitch  of  such  exas[>f  ration  that,  if  ho  hiid  had  a  spark  of  courage,  be 
dd  have  given  the  woman  notice  then  and  there.  But  he  waa  a  poor 
Creature  where  women  were  concerned,  and  he  would  at  last  leave  the 
ittidy  in  the  enemy's  possession,  and  go  into  the  garden  and  walk  vio- 
lently up  and  down  and  work  it  off  a  bit.  Here  George,  coming  to 
consult  him,  found  him  walking  like  Weston,  as  for  a  wager,  up  ^md 
a  side- walk. 
**  Kneefihaw  !  "  he  cried  excitedly,  after  they  had  greeted  each  other, 
must  give  it  up," 
"Whatr' 

**  The  living.     The  Church." 
«*  I  thought  so." 
"  It's  become  insupportable." 
*'  Just  what  I  came  to  say  to  you." 
*'  You  !  what's  she  to  you  ?  " 
"  Who  ? " 

<*The  MacGucken." 
**  Oh  ! " 
It's  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  her." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
Friends  in  Councii,. 

LWLET  was  not  jesting  by  any  means.  He  r&iWy  meditated  burning  the 
boufie,  80  to  apeak,  to  get  rid  of  the  vermin.  Being  in  the  habit  of  putting 
press  work  off  to  the  last  moment  and  working  then  at  a  pressure  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  [xiuods  to  the  s<[uare  inch,  he  would  somefcimefi  get  into  a 
itate  of  such  nervous  irritability  as  made  a  noisy  inteiTuption  of  any  kind 
Lntolerable.  On  the  day  of  George's  visit  he  had  been  in  this  way  racing 
the  poflt,  when  in  came  the  MacOucken  for  the  fourth  time  that  day,  and  her 
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blatant  brag  had  tbe  soothing  effect  upon  bim  of  the  sirat  and  lereedi  of 
a  peacock.  When  be  coald  stand  it  no  longer  he  simply  locked  the  M8.01 
his  desk  and  shot  out  of  tbe  room  like  a  shell.  The  MacCkickeQ  cdDckuiBd 
be  was  ill  (the  true  reason  was  not  even  conceivable  by  her),  and  bosUed 
off  to  prepare  bim  some  herb  tea ;  while  Lawley,  bh  we  have  seen,  vv 
found  by  George  letting  off  steam  in  the  garden. 

It  was  impossible  for  George,  notwithstanding  his  friend's  glom  601 
and  his  own  trouble,  not  to  laugh  at  Lawley's  sole  hope  of  escaps  from 
his  Tsetse  fly. 

"  Couldn't  you  try  giving  up  the  hospital,  first  %  ** 

**  It  wouldn't  do.  She'd  not  leave.  She'd  only  give  all  her  time  to 
me,"  with  a  rueful  grin  at  this  appalling  consummation. 

*'  Then  I  tell  you  what.  I'd  go  away  and  give  her  notice  by  kttv, 
and  not  come  back  till  she  had  cleared  out." 

**  1  did,"  said  Lawley,  in  a  tone  of  profound  despondent,  "  hot  it 
was  no  good.  She  wrote  back  to  say  that  she  knew  things  were  not 
made  as  comfortable  for  me  as  they  ought  to  have  been,  but  that  I  was  to 
Kend  away  Sarah  Jane,  and  take  in  her  stead  the  MacGucken's  sister  (wk 
might  be  persuaded  to  come  to  me  for  a  few  pounds  more  wage  than  wu 
wasted  on  Sarah  Jane),  and  then  I  should  be  perfectly  happy,  and  might 
see  myself  in  the  bars  of  the  grate." 

Lawley  had  perforce  to  join  in  tbe  laugh  with  which  George  greeted 
this  characteristic  letter. 

*^  And  Sarah  Jane,"  continued  Lawley,  "  is  the  best  servant  I  em 
bad.     I  hardly  ever  see  bor,  and  she  never  opens  her  lips  to  me  when  I 

do.     But  that    woman "     Lawley's    face  filled   in    this  ferodooi 

aposiopesis.  "  In  the  summer  I  can  write  in  the  class-room  of  tiie 
school  in  the  evenings,  but  for  the  rest  of  the  year  a  night-schoors  held 
in  it,  and  I  have  nowhere  to  go.  I'm  not  safe  in  my  bedroom.  If  I 
stay  half-an-hour  in  it  she  comes  up  and  knocks  and  asks  if  I  have  bees 
taken  ill,  and  then  she's  sure  to  concoct  some  devil's  broth  for  me  to 
drink  at  night.  No ;  I  don't  see  anything  for  it  but  to  resign.  I  doD\ 
indeed." 

"  I  think  I'd  try  giving  her  notice  again,  first,"  besitatively  snggestod 
hLs  feeble  fellow-bachelor. 

"  It's  easy  to  talk.  Besides,  she'd  not  take  it,  and  she'd  be  mow 
attentive  than  ever  after  it,  as  she  was  after  the  last." 

"  You  might  marry,"  hazarded  George,  after  a  pause,  in  a  still  mow 
doubtful  manner. 

"  Marry !  What !  cast  out  a  devil  through  Beelzebub  1  It's  tbe 
cure  of  the  Medecin  Malgr6  Lui  for  Geronte's  being  deafened  now  awl 
then  by  Lucinde,  to  deafen  him  altogether." 

These  pleasantries  against  the  sex  of  his  arch-enemy  had  the  soothing 
effect  on  Lawley's  irritation  that  Mr.  Shandy's  caustic  witticisms  had 
upon  his  ill-humour.  And  they  not  only  dissipated  the  remains  of  his 
ill-temper,  but  turned  his  thoughts  to  George's  afiair  of  the  heart 
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Ih^a 


ought  to  ask  jour  pardon,  Knoeshaw,  as  a  Benedick :  how  is 
Pair  getttog  on  ?  " 
rtien  George  told  all  with  much  humiliation  of  heart. 

*  Did  you  say  you  had  posted  the  lettcira  to  Clancy  and  Picklea  1 " 
'  Yea  ;  I  [josted  them  on  my  way  here/' 

[aw ley   was  silent.      He   couldn't   say   anything  pleasant.      This 

Uation  in  his  eyes  was,  contemptible^  and  cru^l  too,  for  tus  thoughts 

sred  about  Miibel  as  a  miraele  of  womanhood. 

3eorge  was  at  no  loss  to  inteipret  hia  silence. 

'You  can't  think  worse  of  me  than  I  do  of  myself,  Lawley." 

'  What  are  you  going  to  dol  "  asked  Lawley  abruptly.     He  couldn't 

groly  eay  anything  in  mitigation  of  Ueorge's  self-condemnation. 

'  I  don't  know,     I  waa  thinking  of  emigrating." 

*  Emigrating  I     Aa  what  1 " 

*  I  thought  of  buying  land  in  Canada  to  farm," 

*  You  don't  know  much  about  farming,  I  suppose  1 " 

*  No.     I  know  nothing  of  any  thing,"  said  CJeorge  despondently. 

*  Did  you  ever  try  wanting  ?  ** 

•1  have  contrihuted  papers  to  an  entomological  journal,  if  you  call 
writing,  Ilry  and  t<r«hmcal  descriptions  of  what  1  have  noticed, 
aechanical  as  reiiorting,  juid  they  have  lieen  accepted  rather  a«  a 
ur  done  to  me.  But  the  few  attempts  I've  made  at  literature  proper 
s  been  failures.  Ko;  my  writing  wouldn't  pay  for  the  paper  it's 
ten  on," 

'*  WeD,  it*8  not  a  thing  to  marry  on  at  best — *  a  great  staff  but  a 
y  crutch,'  as  Scott  calls  it.  There's  that  first  cousin  to  parsoning, 
igogy." 

George  shook  his  head.  **  I've  neither  luclination  nor  qualification 
it.  There's  nothing  for  it  but  farming  in  Australia  or  Canada, 
'ley." 

"I  don't  think  youVe  much  inclination  or  qualification  for  that 
ar,"  growled  the  relentleffl  liawlcy.  **  And  what  of  Ikliss  Masters! 
he  to  seek  her  fortune  with  you,  or  wait  for  you  till  you  have 
iditr' 

*  Look  here,  Lawley,"  cried  George,  stopping  suddenly  on  the  path 
turning  to  stand  fsica  to  face  with  his  fiiend.     "I  know  what  I 

i  to  you,  and  what  I  have  been — silly,  senseless,  selfish,  brutal — no 
Js  are  too  Btrong  for  it.     Yet,  I  tell  you  that,  though  I  lovo  that 
like  my  life,  I   would   be  glad — ^/rt</,   I  tell  you,  if  she  could 
Bt  me." 

rhere  was  no  disbelieving  and  no  resisting  the  int-ense  eameatnesa 
eorge's  haggard  face.  Lawley  was  moved  by  the  miseiy  in  it,  and 
hia  hand  soothingly  on  his  shoulder. 

*  It's  too  late^  now,  Kneeshaw,"  hesnid  sadly,  in  a  tone  that  belied  the 
ling  reproach  of  the  words.  The  two  friends  walked  up  and  down 
Lhcr  in  sad  silence  for  a  few  moments. 
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"  Miiy  I  a«k#  Kneeshaw,  how  much   money  yon  have  to 
upon  ? " 

"  About  one  thousand  two  hundred  pounds." 

*'  You   will  not  think  it  a  liberty   if  I  offer  you  a  loim  of » 
hundreds  I  have  no  use  for  l "  asked  Lawley,  hurriedly  and  6liameCie64|^1 
"  You  see,"  he  hastened  to  add,  "  I  shall  be  a  rich  man  in  a  yenr  or  tii^l 
as  I'm  my  uncle's  heir ;  and,  besides,  the  money  is  really  and  truly  liii|| 
idle."     They  had  known  each  other  only  for  a  few  months,  V' 
time  eAch  had  shown  the  other  his  whole  heart,  and  a  life's  a^- 
would  not  hare  brought  them  nearer  together. 

*•  Thank  you,   Lawley/*  said  George,  taking  and  praBsiog 
moment  hLs  friend's  hand ;  '*  but  I  believe  I  should  be  better 
manage  a  small  farm  than  a  big  one  to  begin  with.     T  promise  yoai 
if  I  find  I  neocl  it  I  shall  ask  you  for  it." 

Lawley,  however,  was  not  eatiKBed.     He  pressed  tlie  matter 
Buch  eagerness  and  yet  with  such  delicacy — putting  it,  aa  he  alwuys] 
any  kindness^  as  a  favour  he  was  not  ofiering,  but  asking — that 
at  last  consented  to  accept  such  a  loan  aa  would  raise  his  little  capitill 
two  thousand  pound?!. 

Lfiwley,  being  allowed  bis  way,  felt  towards  Oeoi^  as  we 
fool  towai-dg  th(?  man  wo  l>cfriend.  For  beneiits  stir  an  even 
feeling  in  the  heai-t  of  the  l>c*nc»f alitor  than  in  that  of  the 
Lawley,  therefore,  iilr*\idy  moved  by  CJeorge's  miserable 
conquered  by  his  acceptance  of  the  loon,  and  began  to  make 
anoes  which  we  hope  our  readers,  too,  will  make,  for  his 
Even  the  image  of  Mabel,  which,  a  minute  ago,  lingered  in  his 
an  aggravation  of  George's  I'ecklessneas,  appeaiied  now  to  him 
palliation.  Who  could  know  such  a  girl  without  loving  her,  or  Iot? 
withont  forgetting  all  else  in  bin  lovef  This  was  not  bad  for  a  ml*! 
gyniRt,  who  hnd  good  reiuson  for  his  misogyny,  too.  Still  he  wasp*  1 
plexed,  as  well  he  might  be,  with  the  suddenness  of  George *s  change rf 
mtxKl  and  mind.  Within  a  week  ho  had  written  letters  to  decline,*' 
accept,  to  resign  Bt.  George's,  and  ha*l  resolved  not  to  try  to  link  Iw 
precai'ious  fortunes  to  Mabel's,  had  linked  them,  and  had  repented 
It  wa.s  not  enough  to  say  that  within  that  week  George  had  reali 
full  forc^  at  once  of  a  feeling  and  of  a  conviction,  each  of  wl 
grown  insensibly  to  an  extraordinary  strengtii ;  or  to  fjay  that 
feeling  and  this  conviction  had  a  teroble  struggle  for  the 
mijid.  There  remained  besides  to  be  explained,  what  to  Lawley 
in€^xpli cable,  the  iil)solute  and  decisive  victory  which  the  feelixig 
yesterday  and  the  victory,  equally  aheoluta  and  decisive,  which  the 
viction  won  to-dny.  It  seemed  to  Lawloy  to  indicate  not 
a  mind  like  a  wind -shaken  reed.  Yet,  in  truth,  the  feeling  it 
have  said  already,  helped  George*s  conscience  to  conquer. 

For  Lovo  himself  took  port  Agaiost  himaelf. 
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MabeVs  love,  which  Lawl^y  thought  had  lulled  Georgc*9  conBcience 

P'  Y  woke  it  to  a  keener  sens©  of  the  falsehood  of  his  povsition, 
at  once  and  once  for  all  his  wavering  resolution.     Such  a 
thought,  would  make  a  Ijlng  slave  brare  and  honest ;  and 
le  felt 
The  nohler  through  her  love, 
0  three  times  less  un worth j  J 

have  taken  the  opportunity  of  Mr.  Lawless  absence  to  explain 
fferent  standpoint b  from  which  the  two  friends   looked   at   the 
For  Ijawley,  who  was  an  inveterate  smoker,  had  gone  in  to 
out  pipes.     On  his  retiira  he  saitl,  while  filling  hirt  pipe — ► 
\  thought  you  had  made  your  mind  up  to  give  the  Church  another 

under  more  favoumble  circumstancea." 
Jo  I  had,  and  so,  perhapB,  I  might  have  'given  it  another  chance,* 
put  it  plejLsantly,  if  she  had  refused  me," 
'£  she  had  refused  you  !  " 
Fes;  Law  ley,  the  love  of  a  girl  like  that  makes  a  man  honest  in 

himself," 

iWley  was  silent  for  a  moment,  pondering  upon  thia  effect  of  love. 
have  discovered  the  true  Ithuriel'g  spear,  Cupid's  arrow  : — 

No  faliehood  can  endure 
Touch  of  eelestittl  temper. 

think,  if  you  told  her  all,  she  would  herself  have  advis)ed  you  as  I 


did  teU  her  all." 
^esl" 

le  said  I  must,  of  course,  quit  the  Church." 

*id  she  ? "   exclaimed  Lawley  in  a  tone  of  amazement.     Thia  girl 
no  means  to  be  confounded  with  the  rest  of  her  sex,     **  And 
I't  shocked?" 

Shocked  ?     No.     She  seemed  to  look  at  it  as  n  trouble  more  than 
sin.     I  think  she  had  her  father  in  her  mind  ;  and,  besides,  ehe  wag 
I  ASBured  I  should  come  back  in  time." 
Aie  vDos  of  my  mind,  then  % " 

P^ell,  no ;  not  exactly,"  said  George,  smiling.  "  When  I  told  her 
advioe  she  couldn't  believe  it  was  yours.  You  must  know  she  has 
amense  veneration  for  you,  and  I  put  tho  thing  so  clumsily  to  her 
she  thought  you  advised  me  to  go  on  saying  what  I  didn't  belie vo 
I  came  to  believe  it." 

bis  didn't  seem  an  altogether  perverted  version  of  his  advice  even 
kwley  himself  But  it  certainly  set  it  in  rather  a  prepostomus  light. 
ihing,  however,  which  moat  struck  LawJey  and  lingered  aftei^wai^ii 
I  memory  was  the  news  that  "  she  had  an  immense  veneration  for 
*  He  was  too  proud  to  be  vain.  He  thought  little  of  most 
P'b  pTmse,  And  least  of  all  of  the  good  opmion  ol  iVe  *ex\\svx!^. 
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Mabel's  good  opinion  was  a  different  thing,  and  a  veacj  pleasant  thing  to 
him.  When  a  good  thing  does  come  out  of  Galilee,  we  prize  it  in  yn- 
portion  to  its  rarity,  and  Mabel  seemed  to  Lawley  such  an  excq)ti(mtD 
her  sex  that  he  was  surprised  into  an  extraordinary  and  perhaps  extran- 
gant  opinion  of  her.  He  pulled  silently  at  his  pipe  for  a  few  momorti 
chewing  the  while  the  cud  of  sweet  and  bitter  &ncies. 

'*  She  has  no  great  veneration  for  my  honesty/'  he  said  at  last 

"  She  thought  at  first  that  your  views  were  as  extreme  as  mioe;  but 
I  set  her  right  as  to  this,  and  you  still  keep  your  pedestal.  Still,  ib 
certainly  does  seem  to  have  extraordinary  ideas  of  clerical  bonestf  or 
dishonesty,"  continued  George  with  some  bittemes&  ''She  dm\ 
seem  to  think,  for  instance,  that  a  clergyman's  standard  of  right  vA 
wrong,  truth  and  falsehood,  ought  to  be  so  very  much  lower  than  i 
layman's." 

"  My  withers  are  unwrung,"  said  Lawley  placidly. 

"  You  I  How  could  you  think  I  meant  you  1  I  was  thinking rf 
the  Weffcon  chapter-meeting.  You  should  have  heard  Ainslied 
Clancy  proving  opposite  things  from  the  same  book." 

**  The  book  is  Uko  the  dam  there,"  said  Lawley,  pointing  down  to  Hi 
reservoir  of  a  factory ;  "  it  reflects  heaven,  but  every  man  that  loob 
into  it  sees  only  his  own  reflection.  And  as  for  the  Wefton  chaptw- 
meeting,  it  is  like  the  gathering  on  that  common.  There  are  a  flock  tf 
geese,  some  sheep,  two  donkeys,  and  a  pig,  all  grazing  on  the  same  gras, 
and  each  assimilating  what  suits  itself.  The  same  pasture  clothes  ik 
geese  with  feathers,  the  sheep  with  wool,  the  donkeys  with  hair,  and  tk 
pig  with  bristles.  A  clergyman's  conscience,  Kneeshaw,  is  like  te 
digestion  :  it  has  a  wonderfully  assimilative  power." 

Lawley  had  certainly  no  reason  to  love  his  cloth,  and  his  words  wen 
bitter ;  but  weren't  they  stones  thrown  from  a  glass  house  1  Tbis 
thought  couldn't  but  cross  George's  mind  and,  perhaps,  Lawley's  o^ 
also.  And  yet,  that  the  MacGucken  should  be  his  sole  reason  for  resig- 
nation, if  he  resigned  ! 

*'  i  Wre  out  of  Egypt,  anyhow,"  continued  Lawley.  "  When  dotoi 
think  of  sailing  ? " 

'*  The  sooner  the  better,"  with  a  sigh  from  the  very  bottom  of  bia 
heiirt  given  to  Mabel. 

"  I  shall  see  you  off,  if  you'll  allow  mo,  old  fellow,"  said  Lawley 
warmly,  striving  in  this  way  to  express  his  sympathy. 

George  understood  his  friend  well  enough  to  know  that  tliis  offer 
meant  more  from  him  than  his  other  offer  of  money,  of  which  Lawlej 
was  extraordinarily  careless. 

"  Will  you  ?  I  don't  know  anything  I  should  like  better,  nnloffi- 
unless — Lawley,  if  you  would  pi-omise  to  write  to  me  now  and  ther 
and  tell  me  anything  you  know  or  hear  about  her,  I  should  leave 
England  with  a  lighter  heart." 

*'  Of  course  I  shall  write  to  you.     But  she'll  write  herself  I " 
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don't  know.     If  Ler  father  forbida  her^  she  won^i" 
(ut  I  shall  never  see  her,  or  even  hear  of  her  after  you  go.*' 
'on  might  call,"  urged  George  persuaiiively. 

cfin't  get  on  with  them/*  pleaded  Lawley,  alluding  to  the  intract- 
ity  of  the  sex  in  genei'aL 

"  You  got  on  very  well  together  the  other  day.     You  might  have 
icwn  each  other  for  ycai*s," 

.Slie'a  not  like  the  rostj  certiuiily.     But  I  should  only  hoitj  her." 
"Bore  her!     Shall  I  tell  you  what  she  said  about  you  yesterday! 
a  talk  with  you  was  like  looking  through  illttstrations  of  the  best 
kthoTK  by  the  best  artist^.'     She  has  an  oxtraordinary  opinion  of  you," 
**  I  should  BOOR  disenchant  her.     Well ;  if  «he  is  forbidden  to  write, 
promise  you  to  call  and  report." 

The  two  fi-iendri   were  silent  for  a  miiiute  or  two,  k»st  in  anxious 
rht :  George  torturing  himself  with  the  fear  of  al!  direct  intercourse 
*ween  Mabel  and  him  W^ing  stoppe^l,  and  Lawley  troubled  about  the 
ible  consequences  to  himself  of  intimacy  with  Miss  Mabel  Ma.sters. 
Isegan  to  feel  a  keen  personal  interest  in  Kneeshaw's  being  permitted 
csommunicate  him t elf  with  her. 
*'  Doesn't  her  father  know  of  your  engagement  t " 

Her  father  !     Ho  lives  in  Laputa,     When  I  aaked  his  consent  at 
he  wasn't  "juite  sure  whether  she  was  twelve  or  twenty,  and  then 
couldn't  see  what  he  had  to  do  with  so  small  a  matter." 
•*  HeV  not  likely  to  interfere,  then,  one  way  or  the  other," 
**  No ;  not  unle.ss  hia  sister  suggest**  it  to  bim.     But  he  has  made  all 
authority  over  to  her,  and  you   know  what  phe  ia.     I  can't  imagine 
a  girl  like  Mabel  cjin  come  of  such  a  stmin," 
"  It'fl  wonderful,  no  doubt,  bow 

The  masic  of  the  mooa 
Sleeps  in  the  ptuiQ  tggh  of  the  uigbusgale. 

don't  know  her  father  ;  but  certainly  there's  not  much  of  her  aunt  in 

ler.     That  woman  regards  the  world  as  a  looking-glaSvS  in  which  to  see 

ttering  reflections  of  herself.     By  the  way,  Kneeshaw,"  he  asked,  as  a 

rrible  misgiving  chilled  bis  blood,  "  am  I  likely  to  see  much  of  her 

rhenlcalir' 

**  Not  if  you  call  in  the  morning.     She^a  never  down  before  twelve," 

"That's  very  early  to  call,  isn't  it?" 

"Then  she  hiis,  besides,  a  beauty  sleep  every  afternoon  from  two  to 

,  of  which  I  often  take  advantage.  I  did  to-day." 
**  I  had  more  than  an  hour  of  her  to  myself  on  the  day  of  the  picnic, 
d  she  put  me  to  the  nick  the  whole  time  to  extort  compliment*, 
's  a  kind  of  porcelain  MacGucken,  by  Jove  I  "  he  cried,  warming  up 
the  remembrance  of  thivt  bad  hour ;  *'  and  ten  minutes  of  her  goes  a 
ng  way.  Not  that  I VI  mind  it  if  it  did  you  any  good,  you  know,"  ho 
ded  with  his  usual  generosity,  "  but  there's  no  use  facing  it  for  nothing." 
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George,  however,  reassored  him  that  he  might  venture  wtthoufci 
hardi&eiss  any  day  between  two  and  half -past  three,  as  she  took  at  hd\ 
half-an-hour  to  make  hereelf  preaentable  after  her  beaatj  deep. 

StiJl  Lawley  waa  not  quite  happj  in  his  engagement  aa  inteicyocoiL  j 
"If  you  would  condesoend  to  flatter  her,  I  doD*t  think ahe*d  iatstej 
between  you,'*  he  said. 

**  1  don*t  know.     She  wouldn't  have  consented  to  our 
I  hadn't  been  vicar-designate  of  8t  George's,  and  now  I'm  notai 
even.     No  ;  I'm  afraid  she'll  influence  her  brother  to  forbid  her  wi 
Besides^  even  if  slie  was  allowed  to  write,  there  are  some  thiji|i  ikj 
wouldn't  tell  me — if  she  was  persecuted,  for  instance,  or  made 
on  my  account.     Lawley,  you  couldn't  do  me  a  greater  kindness 
keep  up  your  nequaintauce  with  her  in  any  caae,  and  let  me  Imowl 
things  go  on  thei-e." 

•*  I  don't  sec  what  good  it  would  do  you  to  know  she  was 
miserable  if  you  couldn*t  help  her." 

**  At  Ietij;t  it  would  do  me  good  to  know  she  was  nai  made 
as  I  should  be  always  fancying  ^be  was,  no  matter  how  cheerfully  i 
wrote ;  and  this  you  might  be  able  to  tell  me.'* 

"  You'll   think   I'm   making   a  great  fuss   about  a  small 
Kneeshaw;  but  the  truth  is  I  feel  I'm  not  the  man  for  so 
mission.     If  you  can't  get  better,  of  course  I  shall  undertake  it,  and  i 
the  best  I  can." 

George  thought  Lawley's  self-distrust  sprang  from  the  very 
of  ita  true  source.     Ho  imagined  that  his  misogynist  friend  feared 
cmbanussmeut  of  Mabel's  society,  while  what  he  really  feared  wns 
fascination.     "In  the  matter  of  love,"  says  a  Spanish  proverb,**; 
begin   when   you   will,   and   leave   off  when   you   can  j "   and  1sm\ 
felt  that  he  might  have  only  the  beginning  of  this  buainess  in  his 
power. 

"  I  know  no  one  else  tliat  couLl  do  it  for  me,  and  there's  no  one  *lii 
she  would  like  so  much  to  see,"  ui^ged  George.  "  I  think  you'd  get  to 
like  her  when  you  knew  her." 

Just  what  Lawley  thought. 

"  I'm  not  quite  such  a  Goth  bs  you  think,  Kneeshaw.  I  don't  object 
to  the  commission  on  that  ground  at  all.  I  simply  think  I'm  cot  thi 
man  for  it.  But  there's  no  help  if  you  can  get  no  one  else.  How  ofU» 
would  you  wish  me  to  call t"  I 

**  If  I  said  as  often  as  you  write,  I'm  afraid  your  letters  would  iP 
few  and  far  between.     I  think  you'd  better  not  burden  yourself  with 
any  fixed  arrangement." 

"  Weil,  perhaps  it's  better  for  both  to  leave  it  open,  ajid  then  youTl 
not  be  disappointed,  and  I  shall  be  easier  about  it,  I  hate  work  I  A<iff 
to  do  in  a  certain  time,  and  I've  enough  of  that  kind  on  hand  already," 
his  thoughts  reverting  to  the  odious  interruptions  of  the  MacOucken, 
whose  im£^e|  in  turn,  suggested  tea.     *'  It's  about  time  we  had  somt 
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nor 


never 


or 


icagh.     I  say,  Kneeshaw,  wouM  you  mind  going  in  and  ordering 
ihe'll  not  fasten  on  you." 

\\it  she  did.     Taking  for  her  text  the  herb  tea  ah©  had  just  brewed, 

lescribed  to  George  at  great  length,  and  in  minute  detail,  all  the 

by  which  she  managed  to  keep  her  master  alive — not  omitting  the 

the  reil  petticoat,  which  last,   it  seems,  was  meant  to   be 

round  the  head  as  a  cure  for  a  cold.   (Lawley  in  his  most  savage 

suspected  itii  being  meant  for  more  than  a  sentimental 

.)     Nor  did  she  confine  her  care  to  physical  meana  of  recruiting 

had  recourse  also  to  mental  Ktimulants.    She  never  left  him  too 

ito  himself,  as  he'd  mope  and  that  j  but  she  would  break  off  often 

four  timeis  in  the  day  in  the  very  midst  of  her  cleaning  to  come 

talk  to  him,  and  rouse  him  up  a  bit  like.     Yet  for  all,  at  timee, 

o  that  low   that  even   after  her  talking  to  him  for  hnlf-an-hour 

ler  he  wouldn't  look  a  bit  the  cheerfutler !     The  fiict  was  {this  in 

lysterious  whisper  of  the  keeper  of  a  dangerous  lunatic)  in  his  state 

dth  he  wasn't  fit  to  be  left  to  himself,  and  leitve  him  to  himself  she 

not,  even  if  Tuesday's  work  should  .stai-e  her  in   the  face  on 

lesday  morning  ;  not  that  it  ever  did  or  ever  would,  for  work  was 

**  choose  how  "^and  no  one  could  say  of  her  that  she  ever  left  one 

work  atop  of  another,  Hko  that  pile  of  dirty  dinner  plates  which 

Jane  shouhl  havo  washed  three  liours  ago  ;  but  there  they  were, 

they'd  be  till  she  took  'em  in  hand  hertw^lf,  for  there  was 

»g  in  this  house  a'most,  fi^m  the  bods  to  the  Ixiots^  that  she  hadn't 

>w." 

this  point  George  pretendetl  to  hear  Lawley  call,  and  shouting, 
All  right ! "  escaped. 
Lawley,  do  you  know  what  the  i-ed  petticoat's  fori  "     George  bad 
ly  hejird  of  the  abomination  from  his  friend. 
What?" 

[A  turban  to  be  wrapped  about  the  head  j  she's  just  told  me." 
twiey's  face  wtis  a  study  as  he  shuddered.     It  was  the  face  of  a 
£nds  a  cockroach  in  his  soup* 


there 


[who 


The  storm  clouds  at  this  season,  though  it  is  the  bloom  of 
piled  in  sulky  or  menacing  masses  over  Vesuvius  an( 
frothing  out  their  curls  of  moulded  mist  across  the  bay  az 
heavens  with  toppling  castle  towers  and  domes  of  alabaati 

"We  made  the  most  of  a  tranquil  afternoon,  when  then 
tice  of  storm,  to  mount  the  proud  bluff  of  Solaro.  A  i 
that  limestone  bulwark ;  and  there  we  lay  together,  di 
iluences  of  sea,  sun,  and  wind.  Immeasurably  deep  bene 
the  precipices,  deep,  deep  descending  to  a  bay  where  fii 
rocking,  diminished  to  a  scale  that  made  the  fishermen  in 
Low  down  above  the  waters  wheeled  white  gulls,  and 
hawks  and  ospreys  of  the  cliff  sailed  out  of  sunlight  into  8 
tigable  strength  is  in  the  moulding  of  this  limestone,  i 
definiteness  marks  yon  clothing  of  scant  brushwood  wh< 
goats  are  browsing.  The  sublime  of  sculpturesque  in  c 
here,  refined  and  modulated  by  the  sweetness  of  sea  dists 
air  came  pure  and  yielding  over  the  unfooted  sea ;  and  f 
of  those  fortress  cliffs  the  sea  was  dreaming  in  its  caves ;  a 
east  and  south  and  west,  soft  light  was  blent  with  mist  i 
of  the  shimmering  waters. 

The  distinction  between  prospects  viewed  from  a  moi 
ing  a  great  plain,  or  viewed  from  heights  that,  like  this,  d 
principally  lies  in  this  :  that  while  the  former  only  oflTei 
cast  upon  the  fields  below  our  feet,  in  the  latter  these  sha 
sified  with  cloud  reflections.  This  gives  superiority  in  qi 
and  variety  of  tone,  and  luminous  effect  to  the  sea,  compc 
TnA}VHnr»»  for  t.hft  lark  of  thosft  afnociations  which  rendftr  i 
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horizons  and  the  changeful  cliangeless  tracts  of  oce;in  which  no  plain 

It  was  nigh  upon  aunset  when  wo  descended  to  Ana-Capri.     That 

rening  the  clouds  assembled  suddenly.     The  armistice  of  storm  was 

>ken.     They  were  temhly  blue,  and  the  sea  grew  dark  as  steel  be- 

Lth  thenj  til]  the  moment  when  the  sun's  lip  reached  the  last  edge  of 

le  watei-s.     Than  a  courier  of  ix>sy  flame  sent  forth  from  him  passed 

iwift  across  the  gulf,  touching,  where  it  trod,  the  waives  with  accidental 

ire.     The  messenger  reached  Naples;  and  in  a  moment,  as  by  some 

ibolical  illumination,  the  sinful  city  kindled  into  light  like  glowing 

larcoal.     From  Posilippo  on  the  left,  along  the  palaces  of  the  Chiaja, 

Ip  to  St.  Elmo  on  the  kill,  past  Sivnta  Lucia,  down  on  the  Maiinella, 

rond  Porticif  l>eyoiid  Tone  del  Greco,  where  Vesuvius  towered  up 

loof,  an  angry  mount  of  amethystine  gloom,   the  conflagration  spread 

id  reached  Pompeii,  and  dwelt  on  Torre  delf  Anuunziata,    Stationary, 

id,  it  smouldei'ed  while  the  day  died  slo^vly.    The  long,  densely  popu- 

kted  sea-lino  from  Pozziioli  to  Castellommare  burned  and  smoked  with 

itenaest  incandescnce,  sending  a  glare  of  fiery  mist  against  the  thi^atening 

>1ue  behind,  and  fringing  with  pomegranate-coloured  blots  the  water  where 

lo  light  now  lingered.     It  is  difficult  to  bend  words  to  the  use  required. 

le  scene,  in  spite  of  nalural  suavity  and  grace,  had  bpcome  like  Danto'a 

glimi>se  of  the  (.'ity  of  Dis^like  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  when  fir© 

im  heaven  descended  on  theii'  towers  before  they  crumbled  into  dust. 


From  Capri  to  Ischia. 

After  thi^,  for  several  days,  Libeocio  blew  harder*     No  boats  could 

kve  or  come  to  Capri.     Fix>m  the  piazza  parapet  we  saw  the  wind 

tping  the  sin  face  of  the  waves,  and  flinging  spray-fleeces  in  sbeetis  upon 

le  chunung  water.     As  they  broke  on  Cafte  Cam  pan  el  la  the  rollera 

^limWl  in  foam— bow  many  feett — and  blottt'd  out  the  olive  trees  above 

le  heiidland.     Tliu  sky  was  always  dark  with  hanging  clouds  and  masses 

low-lying  vapour,  very  moist,  but  scarcely  raining — lightnbg  without 

lunder  in  tho  night. 

Such  weather  is  unexpected  in  the  middle  month  of  May,  especially 

'hen  the  olives  are  blackened  by  December  storms,  and  the  orange  trees 

spoiled  of  foliage,  and  the  tendrils  of  the  vines  yellow  with  cold.     The 

ralnnt  trees  have  shown  no  sign  of  making  leaves.     Only  the  figs  seem 

have  suffered  little. 

It  had  been  settled  that  we  should  start  upon  the  first  seafaring  dawn 

jr  Ischia  or  Sorrento,  according  as  the  wind  might  set ;  and  I  was  glad 

rben,  early  one  mornmgj  the  captain  of  the  ^'erena  announced  a  mode- 

tte  sirocco.     When  we  reached  the  little  tptay  we  found  the  surf  of  the 

sio  still  rolling  heavily  into  the  gulf.     A  gusty  Bouth-easter  crossed 

teari[ng  spmy-ci-ests  from  the  swell  as  it  went  plunging  onwanl.     The 

waa  rough  enough ;  but  we  made  fast  sailing,  oux  c«ii\^\ii^  ^\jdesrvE^% 
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with  a  skill  which  it  was  beautiful  to  watch,  his  five  (Mmuieii  pi^ 
tureflqnelj  grouped  beoeath  the  etramiijg  sail.  The  aea  slapped  ttd 
broke  from  time  to  time  on  our  windward  quarter^  drenchlDg  the  bout 
with  brine ;  and  now  and  then  she  scooped  into  the  shoulder  of  a  wit? 
as  she  shot  sidling  up  it.  Meanwhile  enormous  masses  of  leadoir 
ooloured  clouds  formed  above  our  heads  and  on  the  sea-line ;  but  thcM 
were  always  shifting  in  the  strife  of  winds,  and  the  sun  shone  throo^ 
them  petulantly.  As  we  climbed  the  rollers,  or  sajik  into  their  trough, 
the  outline  of  the  bay  appeared  in  glimpses,  shyly  revealed,  sudde&lf 
withdrawn  from  sight ;  the  immobility  and  majesty  of  mountains  ccn- 
trasted  with  the  weltering  waste  of  water  round  us — now  blue  ud 
garish  where  the  sunlight  fell,  now  shrouded  in  equally  rain-storms,  «iad 
then  again  sullen  beneath  a  vaporous  canopy.  Each  of  these  vignetta 
was  photographed  for  one  brief  second  on  the  brain,  and  swallowed  by 
the  hurling  drift  of  billows.  Art  could  not  render  any  oonoeption 
of  the  changes  of  colour  in  the  sea,  passing  from  tawny  cloud-reflectioiif 
and  surfaces  of  glowing  -N-iolet  to  bright  blue  or  impenetrable  purple 
flecked  with  boiling  foam,  accoi-ding  as  a  light-illuminated  or  a  shadowed 
facet  of  the  moving  ma^s  was  turned  to  sight. 

Half-way  across  the  gulf  the  sirocco  lulled ;  the  sail  was  lowered,  tail 
w©  hsid  to  make  the  n^t  of  the  passage  by  rowing.  Under  the  lee  of 
Ischiii  wo  got  into  comp^iratively  quiet  water ;  though  here  the  beautifiil 
Italian  sea  was  yellowish  'green  with  chui^ed-up  sand,  like  an  unripe 
orange.  Wo  passed  the  castle  on  its  rocky  island,  with  the  domed  churdi 
which  has  been  so  often  painted  in  gouucJie  pictures  through  the  last  two 
centuries,  and  soon  after  noon  we  came  to  CnsamicciolA, 


La  Piccola  Sentinblla. 

Oasamicciola  is  a  village  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  in  its  oentK^ 
whei'e  the  visitors  to  the  mineral  baths  of  Tschia  chiefly  congregate.  Ooa 
of  ita  old-established  iniia  is  called  Ijh  Piccola  Sentinella.  'ITie  first sigfal 
on  entrance  is  an  open  gallery,  with  a  pink  wall  on  which  bloom  magnifi- 
cent cactuses,  sprays  of  thick-clustering  scarlet  and  magenta  flowed. 
This  is  a  rambling  hf»use,  built  in  successive  stages  against  a  bill,  with 
terraces  and  verandahs  opening  on  uoexpected  gardens  to  the  back  and 
fi'ont.  Beneath  its  long  irreguhu*  fiK^ade  there  spreads  &  wildemen  of 
orange  treca  and  honeysuddes  and  roses,  verbenas,  geraniums  and  mig- 
nonette, snapdragons,  gazemas  and  stocks,  exceeding  bright  and  ^- 
grant,  with  the  green  slopes  of  Monte  Epomeo  for  a  background  and 
Vesuvius  for  far  distance.  There  are  wonderful  bits  of  detail  in  thi* 
garden.  One  dark,  thick-foliaged  olive,  I  remember,  leaning  from  tlw 
tufa  over  a  lizard-haunted  wall,  feathered  waist-high  in  huge  acanthus' 
leaves.  The  whole  rich  orchard  gi-ound  of  Casamicciola  is  dominated 
by  Monto  Epomeo,  the  extinct  volcano  which  may  be  called  the  raiwn 
d'iire  of  Ischia ;  fur  thig  island  is  nothing  but  a  mountain  lifted  by  the 
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of  fire  from  the  sea  basement.  Its  fantastic  peaks  and  ridges, 
lur-coloured,  dusty  grey,  and  tawny,  with  brushwood  in  young  leaf 
ihe  cloven  flanks,  form  a  singular  pendant  to  the  austere  but  more 
tly  modelled  limestone  crags  of  Capri.  No  two  islands  that  I 
%  within  BO  abort  a  space  of  &ea,  offer  two  pictureji  so  difFei'ent  in 
and  quality  of  loveliness.     The  inhabitants  are  equally  distinct  in 

Here,  in  spite  of  what  De  Musset  wrot<i  somewbat  affectedly  about 

peasant  girls — 

Iscbia  I  c'eat  U  qu'on  a  dc»  yeux, 
G*fiBt  14  qn'un  corsage  amouranx 

Sorre  lii  hanche, 
Sur  Tin  has  rouge  bien  tir6 
Brille,  sooa  lo  jupou  dor^, 

Ia  mule  blacche — 

lite  of  theae  lines  I  did  not  find  the  Iscbian  women  eminent,  as  those 
;apri  are,  for  beauty.  But  the  young  men  bav<?  line,  loose,  faun-like 
and  faces  that  would  be  strikingly  handsome  but  for  too  long  and 
linent  nowsea.  They  are  a  singular  race,  graceful  in  movement. 
Evening  is  divine  in  Iscbia,  From  the  topmost  garden  terruco  of  the 
one  looks  across  the  aea  toward  Terracina,  Gacta,  and  tboa©  descending 
itain  buttresses,  tbe  Phlcgrfean  plains,  and  the  distant  snows  of  the 
izzi.  Rain-washed  and  luminous,  the  simset  sky  held  Heaper  trem- 
kg  in  a  solid  green  of  beryl.  Fireflies  flashed  among  the  orange 
fins.  Far  away  in  the  ohscurity  of  eastern  twilight  glared  the 
Mildering  cone  of  Vesuvius— a  crimson  blot  upon  the  darkness — a 
lops'  eye,  bloodshot  and  menacing. 

The  company  in  the  Ficcola  Sentinella,  young  and  old,  were  decrepit, 
an  odd,  rheumatic,  shrivelled  look  upon  them.     The  dining-room 
tded  me,  os  certain  rooms  are  apt  to  do,  of  a  ship's  saloon.     I  felt 
though  I  had  got  into  the  cabin  of  the  Flyltyj  ButcIimaJi,  and  that  all 
people  had  been  sitting  there  at  meat  a  hundrtKl  years,  through 
and  shine,  for  ever  driving  onward  over  immense  waves  in  an 
ited  calm* 


ISCHIA  AND  FORIO. 

One  morning  we  drove  along  the  ahore,  up  hill  and  down,  by  the 

d*Iftchia  to  the  town  and  castle.     This  country  curiously  comb ines 

qualities  of  Corfu  and  Catania.     The  near  distunce,  so  richly  culti- 

ited,  with  the  large  volcanic  slopes  of  Monte  Epomeo  rising  from  the 

is  like  Catania.     Then,  across  the  gulf,  ara  the  bold  outlines  and 

»wy  j>eaks  of  the  Abruzzi,  recalling  Albanian   ranges.     Here,  as  in 

ily,  the  old  lava  is  ovei-grown  with  prickly  pear  and  red  valerian. 

jmbrianthemums— I  must  be  pardonetl  thia  word,  for  I  cannot  omit 

fleshy deaved  creepers,    with   their   wealth   of    gaudy   blossoms, 

kped  like  sea  anemones,  coloured   like  strawben-y    and    pine-apple 

'ices — meeembrianthemums,  then,  tumble  in   torrents  from  the 
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walls,  and  large-cnpped  white  conyolvoluses  curl  aboat  tbe  hedgegt 
The  Castle  Kocki  with  Capri's  refined  sky-oolonred  outline  breakiiig  its 
hard  profile  on  the  horizon,  is  one  of  those  exceedingly  picturesque  olgecti 
just  too  theatrical  to  be  artistic.  It  seems  ready-made  for  a  back  Boeneiii 
MdsaniellOf  and  cries  out  to  the  chromo-lithographer, "  Ck>me  and  mike 
the  most  of  me  ! "  Yet  this  morning  all  things,  in  sea,  earth,  and  sky, 
were  so  delicately  tinted  and  bathed  in  pearly  light  that  it  was  difficult 
to  be  ciitical. 

In  the  afternoon  we  took  the  other  side  of  the  island,  driving Uircnif^ 
Liacca  to  Forlo.  One  gets  light  round  the  bulk  of  Epomeo,  and  looks  op 
into  a  weird  region  called  Le  Falange,  where  white  lava  streams  hxn 
poured  in  two  broad  irregular  torrents  among  broken  precipices.  Forio 
itself  is  placed  at  the  end  of  a  piano,  boldly  thrust  into  the  sea ;  and  iti 
furthest  promontory  bears  a  pilgrimage  church,  intensely  white  and 
glaring. 

There  is  something  arbitrary  in  the  memories  we  make  of  places  cam' 
ally  visited,  dependent  as  they  are  upon  our  mood  at  the  moment  or  on  an 
accidental  interweaving  of  impressions  which  the  genius  loci  blends  for  oa 
Of  Forio  two  memories  abide  with  me.  The  one  is  of  a  young  woman, 
with  very  fair  hair,  in  a  light  blue  dress,  standing  beside  an  older  womu 
in  a  garden.  There  was  a  flourishing  pomegranate  tree  above  them. 
The  whiteness  and  the  dreamy  smile  of  the  young  woman  seemed 
strangely  out  of  tune  with  her  strong-toned  southern  surroundiDgs.  I 
could  have  fancied  her  a  daughter  of  some  moist  north-western  isle  d 
Scandinavian  seas.  My  other  memory  is  of  a  lad,  brown,  handsome, 
powerfully-featured,  thoughtful,  lying  cui-led  up  in  the  sun  upon  a  aort 
of  ladder  in  his  house  court,  profoundly  meditating.  He  had  a  book  in 
his  band,  and  his  finger  still  marked  the  place  where  he  had  read.  He 
looked  as  though  a  Columbus  or  a  Campanella  might  emerge  fifom  his 
eiirnest,  fervent,  steadfast  adolescence.  Driving  rapidly  along,  and 
leaving  Forio  in  all  probability  for  ever,  I  kept  wondering  whether  thoee 
two  lives,  discerned  as  though  in  vision,  would  meet — whether  she  irtt 
destined  to  be  his  evil  genius,  whether  posterity  would  hear  of  him  and 
journey  to  his  birthplace  in  this  world-neglected  Forio.  Such  reveries 
are  futile.     Yet  who  entirely  resists  them  I 

Monte  Epomeo. 

About  three  on  the  morning  which  divides  the  month  of  May  into 
two  equal  pai-ts  I  woke  and  saw  the  waning  moon  right  opposite  my 
window,  stayed  in  her  descent  upon  the  slope  of  Epomeo.  Soon  after- 
wards Christian  called  me,  and  we  settled  to  ascend  the  mountain. 
Three  horses  and  a  stout  black  donkey,  with  their  inevitable  grooms, 
were  ordered ;  and  we  took  for  guide  a  lovely  faun-like  boy,  goat-fiiced, 
goat- footed,  with  gentle  manners  and  pliant  limbs  swaying  beneath  the 
breath  of  impulse.     He  was  called  Giuseppe. 
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Th©  way  leada  jiast  the  mineral  "baths  and  then  strikes  uphill,  at 
through  knes  cut  ilet*p  in  the  black  lava.     Tiie  trees  meet  almost 
rerhead.     It  is  like  Devonshire,  except  that  one  half  hopes  to  wee  tro- 
d  foxgloves  vtrith  violet  bells  and  downy   leaves   spiouting  among 
lush  grasses  and  sweet-scsented  ferns  upon  those  gloomy,  damp,  warm 
lis.     After  this  we  skirted  a  maqui^  of  arbutus,  and  came  upon   the 
ig  volcanic   ridge,   with   divinest  outlook   over   Procida  and  Miseno 
»ward  Vesuvius.     Then  once  more  we  had  to  dive  into  brown  sand- 
gullies,   extremely    steep,    where  the   horses  almost   burat  their 
Irths  in  scmmbling,  and  the  grooms  screamed,  exasperating  their  confu- 
m  with  eneouragemcnts  and  curaes.     Straight  or  bending  as  a  willow 
rand,  Giusrppe  kept  in  front.     I  cuuld  have  imagined  he  had  stepped 
life  from  one  of  Ltouardo's  fanry-sprighted  studies. 
After  this  fashion  we  gained  the  f^pine  of  mountain  which  composes 
the  smooth  ascending  ndge  that  grows  up  from  those  csistern 
Ml  to  what  was  once  the  apex  of  fire- vomiting  Tnarime,  and  breaks  in 
[pices  westward,  a  ruin  of  gulfed  lava,  tortured  by  the  violence  of 
it  Typhneus.      Under  a  vast  umbrella  pine  wtj  dismounted,  rested, 
id  saw  Capri,     Now  the  road  skirts  shmting  wlhc  along  the  further 
of  Epomeo,  rising  by  muddy  earth-heaps  ttnd  Kandstone  hollows  to 
le  quaiut  pinnacles  which  buihl  the  summit.     Tliere  is  no  inconsiderable 
sril  in  riding  over  this  broken  ground  ;  for  the  i*i)il  crumbles  away,  and 
Le  ravines  open  downwaixJ,  treacherously  masked  with  brushwood. 

On  Epomeo'a  topmost  cono  a  chajhel  dedicated  to  S,  Niccolo  da  Bari, 
le  Italian  patron  of  seamen,  has  been  hollowetl  from  the  rock.  Attached 
it  is  the  dwelling  of  two  hermits,  subteixanean,  with  long  dark  corri- 
and  windows  opeuing  on  the  western  seaiJ.  Church  and  hermitage 
are  scooped,  with  slight  expenditure  of  mason's  skill,  from  solid 
lountain.  The  windows  are  but  loopholei^,  leaning  from  which  the 
►wn  of  Forio  is  seen,  2,500  feet  below  j  and  the  jagged  precipices  of  the 
lenacing  FtJange  toastheii*  contorted  horror  forth  to  sea  and  sky.  Through 
lUery  and  grotto  we  wound  in  twilight  under  a  monk's  guidance,  and 
ime  at  length  upon  the  face  of  the  crags  above  Caaamicciola,  A  few 
spa  upward,  cut  like  a  ladder  in  the  stone,  brought  ua  to  the  topmost 
t — a  Blender  spire  of  soft,  yellowish  tufa.  It  reminded  me  (with 
Terences)  of  the  way  one  climbs  the  spire  at  Stra«burg,  and  sttmds 
ipon  that  temple's  final  crocket,  with  nothing  but  a  lightning  conductor 
steady  swimming  senses.  Different  indeed  are  the  views  unrolled 
leath  the  peak  of  Epomeo  and  the  pinnacle  of  Straaburg  j  Vesuvius, 
ith  the  broken  lines  of  Procida,  Miseno,  and  Lago  Fusaro  for  fore- 
>und ;  thesculpturesqne  beauty  of  Capri,  buttressed  in  everlasting  calm 
Upcm  the  waves  j  the  Phlegnean  plains  and  champaign  of  Volturno, 
giwtching  between  smooth  seas  and  shado-wj'  hills  ;  the  mighty  sweep 
of  Naples*  bay  ;  all  merged  in  blue;  aerial,  translucent,  exquisitely  frail. 
In  this  ethereal  fabric  of  azure  the  most  i-eal  of  realities,  the  most  solid 
of  subitonoeS}  seemed  films  upon  a  crystal  sphere. 
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The  hermit  produced  some  flasks  of  amber-ooloared  wine  from  his 
Btorvfi  ia  the  grotto.  These  we  drank,  lying  full-length  upon  the  tufii  in 
the  morning  sunlight.  The  panorama  of  aetty  sky,  and  long-drawn  UzM 
of  coast,  breathless,  without  a  ripple  or  a  taint  of  cloud,  spread  fi^ 
and  wide  around  us.  Our  horaea  and  donkey  cropped  what  lit 
gnus,  blent  with  bitter  herbage,  grew  on  that  barren  summit, 
grooms  helped  us  out  with  the  hermits  wine,  and  turned  to 
£ftoe  downward.  The  whole  scene  was  very  quiet,  islanded  in  io* 
measurable  air*  Then  we  asked  the  boy,  Giuseppe,  wfaetlier  he 
guide  us  on  foot  down  the  cliffk  of  Monte  Epomeo  to 
This  he  w^is  willing  and  able  to  do ;  for  he  told  me  that  be  bad 
many  months  each  year  upon  the  hill-side,  tending  goats.  When  itmgl 
we}Lther  ciime^  he  wrapped  himself  in  a  blanket  from  the  snow  llMi 
ialld  and  melts  upon  the  ledges.  In  summer  time  he  basked  the 
day  long,  and  slept  the  calm  ambrosial  nights  away.  Something  ( 
this  free  life  was  in  the  burning  eyes,  long  clustering  dark  hair, 
smooth  brown  bosom  of  the  faun-like  creature.  His  graceful  body 
the  brusque,  unerring  movement  of  the  goats  he  ahepheixled.  Ht 
thought  and  emotion  seemed  a-sl umber  io  tlm  youth  who  had  groniK 
with  nature.  Ah  I  watched  his  careless  incarnate  loveliness  I  m 
bered  linoii  from  an  old  Italian  poem  of  xiomance,  describing  a  dweller 
the  forest,  who 

HaQDteth  the  woodland  aye  *D«sth  T«idarous  shade, 
Eateth  wild  fruit,  drlDketh  of  running  stream; 
And  such-like  in  his  nature,  aa  *tifl  laid, 
Thfttovor  wMpotb  ho  when  clnar  iikies  gleam, 
S««iDg  of  Btorrae  and  rain  he  then  hath  droad, 
And  fcareth  leit  the  sun's  heutfail  for  him ; 
But  wh«n  on  high  hnrl  winds  and  clouds  together, 
l^all  glad  is  he  and  waiteth  for  fair  weather. 

Giuseppe  led  us  down  those  curious  volcanic  hahf^  where  tlie  suii  isj 
tm  marl,  with  tiut«  splaahed  on  it  of  pale  green  and  rose  and  oran^l 
a  faint  scent  in  it  of  sulphur.     They  break  away  into  wild  chsams,; 
rivulets  begin ;  and  here  the  naiTow  watercourses  mode  for  us 
going.  Tlie  turf  Jjeneath  our  feet  was  starred  with  cyclamens  and  wsvcmg 
anemones.     At  last  we  i-eached  the  chestnut  woods,  and  so  by  win 
paths  descended  on  the  village.     Giuseppe  told  me,  as  we  w*alked,  Lh 
a  short  time  he  would  be  obliged  to  join  the  army.     He  contem( 
this  duty  with  a  dim  and    undefined  dislike.     Nor  could  I,  too, 
dreading  and  misliking  it  for  him.     The  imtamed,  gentle  creature^ 
knew  80  little  but  his  goata  as  yet,  whose  nights  had  been  passed 
childhood  d  la  belle  itoUe^  whose  limbs  had  never  been  cumbei^ 
broadcloth  or  belt — for  him  to  be  shut  up  in  the  barrack  of  some 
bard  city,  packed  in  white  conscript's  sacking,  drilled,  taught  to  Wftda 
write,  and  weighted  with  the  knapsack  and  the  musket  I     There 
something  lamentable  in  the  prospect.     But  such  in  the  burden  of  i 
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modem  litb  oapecially.  United  Italy  demands  of  her  childron 
thifl  diacipliue  they  should  bo  brought  into  that  hai*moiiy  which 
kn&tbn  out  of  diverse  elements^ 


||  Feom  lacHiA  TO  Naples. 

lia  showed  a  new  aspect  on  the  morning  of  otir  departure.  A 
^  paaaed  along  the  skirts  of  the  island,  and  rolled  in  heavy  masses 
khe  peaks  of  Monte  Kpomeo,  slowly  condeusing  into  euiuTner 
and  Boftening  each  outline  with  a  pearly  haze,  through  which 
merald  glimpses  of  young  vines  and  fig-trees. 

left  in  a  boat  with  four  oarsmen  for  PozzuolL  For  about  an 
lie  breeze  carried  us  well,  while  Ischia  l»€hiud  grew  ever  lovelier, 
velvet,  shaped  like  a  gem.  The  mist  had  become  a  great  white 
OS  cloud — not  dense  and  ahibastrine,  like  the  clouds  of  thunder, 
ly,  tender,  comparable  to  the  atmos]»hore  of  Dante's  moon,  Por- 
md  sea-gTills  pkyed  and  liabed  about  our  bows,  di\^ding  the  dark 
I  ipray.  The  mountain  distances  were  di-owned  in  bluish  vapour 
iviuB  quite  invisible.  About  noon  the  air  grew  clearer,  and  Capri 
ber  fortalicse  of  sculptured  iwskj  aerially  fizui^e,  into  liquid  ether, 
ir  not  what  effect  of  atmosphere  or  light  it  ia  that  lifts  an  i^^Iand 
lie  sea  by  intei*i)osing  that  thin  eilgo  of  lustrous  white  bctwwn  it 
B  water.  But  this  phenomenon  to-day  was  jyorfoctly  exhiljit*Hl. 
mirage  on  the  wilderness,  Hkc  FatA  Morgana's  palace  ascending 
le  deep,  the  pure  and  noble  vision  stayed  suspense  *twixt  heaven 
ian.  At  the  same  time  the  breeze  failed,  and  we  rowed  slowly  be- 
Procida  and  Capo  Miseno — a  space  in  old-world  liistory  a  throng 
Jiefiar*8  navies.  When  we  turned  the  point,  and  came  in  sight  of 
lie  wind  freshened  and  took  us  flying  into  Pozzuoli.  The  whole 
coa£t  has  been  spoiled  by  the  recent  upheaval  of  Monte  Nuovo 
iB  lava  floods  and  cindery  deluges.  Nothing  remains  to  justify 
le  among  the  ancient  Romans  and  the  Neapolitans  of  Boccaccio's 
Mntano's  age.  It  is  quite  wrecked,  beyond  the  power  even  of  hende- 
bles  to  bring  again  its  bi^ath  of  beauty  :  * 


ItM  veraoa  are  eitmcted  from  the  eecond  book  of  Pontano's  HauhcaxtflUtbi 
1613,  p^  20B).  They  bo  viriUly  paint  th«  umiuoiacuU  of  a  'watcritig-pluco  iu 
isth  centur;  that  I  hare  traiiblated  them : 

"  With  me  kt  but  the  roind  b«  irise,  Gr&vina, 

With  me  haito  to  th»  tmuqml  b aunts  of  Baiie, 
I  Haunts  that  pkufiure  hath  tnivcle  her  home,  and  abe  who 

Sways  nil  heart*,  the  TolupiHoua  Aphrodile. 

Here  wine  mlea,  and  the  dance,  nnd  gnme^  and  laughter  ; 

I  Graces  reign  in  a  round  of  mirthfut  mudn^ss  ; 

Lovii  hiith  built,  and  doeire,  a  piilftco  here  too, 
Whcro  glad  youths  ft»d  enamoured  girls  on  all  tidw 
Play  aad  bsitlie  in  the  wavea  in  auunjr  weather, 
Bine  and  sop,  and  the  m«rry  mirth  of  baa^ticC* 
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MecQin  si  sapies,  Grarina,  mecum 
Biiias,  et  placidos  coles  recessiiB, 
Qaos  ipen  et  Teneres  colnnt,  et  ilia 
Quie  mentes  hominnm  r^t  Toluptas. 
Hie  vina  et  chorese  jodqae  r^;nant. 
Regnant  et  charitea  facetiaeqae. 
Has  aedea  Amor,  has  colit  Cupids. 
Hia  passim  jurenea  paellnlaqtie 
Ludunt,  et  tepidis  aqms  larantur, 
Ccenantque  et  dapibns  leporibusqae 
Miseent  delitias  venustiores : 
Miscent  gaudia  et  oscolationea, 
Atqae  una  sociis  toris  foTentnr, 
Has  te  ad  delitiaa  vocant  camceoae ; 
Invitat  mare,  myrteumque  littus ; 
Invitant  rolucrea  canorse,  et  ipse 
Ganriis  pampineas  parat  corullaa. 

At  Pozzaoli  we  dined  in  the  Albergo  del  Ponte  di  CaligoU  (Hea?a 
save  the  mark !),  and  drank  Falemian  wine  of  modem  and  indifSaot 
vintage.  Then  Christian  hired  two  open  carriages  for  Naples.  He  tad 
I  sat  in  the  second.  In  the  first  we  placed  the  two  ladies  of  our  paitj. 
They  had  a  large,  fat  driver.  Just  after  we  had  all  passed  the  gi^i 
big  fellow  rushed  up,  dragged  the  corpulent  coachman  from  his  box, 
pulled  out  a  knife,  and  made  a  savage  thrust  at  the  man's  stomadi.  At 
the  same  moment  a  guardia-porta,  with  drawn  cutlass,  interposed  and 
struck  between  the  combatants.  They  were  separated.  Their  retpK- 
tive  friends  assembled  in  two  jabbering  crowds,  and  the  whole  par^, 
uttering  vociferous  objurgations,  marched  off,  as  I  imagined,  to  the 
watch-house.  A  very  shabby  lazzarone,  without  more  ado,  sprang  oa 
the  empty  box,  and  we  made  haste  for  Naples.  Being  only  anxious  to 
get  there,  and  not  at  all  curious  about  the  squabble  which  had  deprived 
iLS  of  our  fat  (liivcr,  I  i-elapsed  into  indifference  when  I  found  tkt 
neither  of  the  men  to  whose  lot  we  had  fallen  was  desirous  of  expUin- 
ing  the  affair.  It  was  sufficient  cause  for  self-congratulation  that  no 
blood  had  been  shed,  and  that  the  Procuratore  del  Be  would  not  require 
our  evidence. 

The  Grotta  di  Posilippo  was  a  sight  of  wonder,  with  the  aflemoon 
sun  slanting  on  its  festoons  of  creeping  plants  above  the  western  entrance 
—the  gas  lamps,  dust,  huge  carts,  oxen,  and  coiitadini  in  its  subter 
ranean  darkness — and  then  the  sudden  revelation  of  the  bay  and  city 
as  we  jingled  out  into  the  summery  air  again  by  Virgil's  tomb. 

IJlcnil  with  dearer  delights  and  love's  embraces, 
Blend  with  pleasures  of  youth  and  honeyed  kisses, 
Till,  sport -tired,  in  the  couch  inarmed  they  slumber. 
Thee  our  Muses  invite  to  these  enjoyments ; 
Thee  those  billows  allure,  the  myrtled  seashore, 
Birds  allure  with  a  song,  and  mighty  Gaurua 
Twines  hii  redolent  wieath  of  tines  and  irj." 
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KlOHT  AT  POMPEK, 

On  to  Pompeii  in  tlie  clear  sunset,  falling  very  ligktly  upon  tnouti- 
J,  islands,  little  ports,  and  indentations  of  the  bay. 
From  tliG  railway  station  we  walked  above  half  a  mile  to  tlie  Alljergo 
A  Sole  under  a  lucid  heaven  of  aqua-marino  colour,  with  Venus  large 
it  upon  tlie  border  line  between  the  tints  of  green  and  blue. 
Tht3  Albergo  del  Sole  is  worth  commemoi-ating.  We  8tepi>ed,  witb- 
it  the  intervention  of  courtyard  or  entrance  hall,  straight  from  the 
ttle  inn  garden  into  an  open,  vaulted  room.  This  woa  divided  into  two 
unpartmenta  by  a  stout  column  supporting  round  arches.  Wooden 
Ltes  furnished  n  kind  of  fence  between  the  atrium  and  what  an  old 
nan  would  have  styled  the  triclinium.  For  in  the  further  part  a 
was  laid  for  supper  and  lighted  with  suspended  lamps.  And  here* 
by  of  artists  and  students  drank  and  tiilkod  and  smoked.  A  great  live 
)ck,  half  asleep  and  winking  hia  eyes,  sat  perched  upon  a  heavy 
Irobo  watching  them.  The  outer  chamber,  where  we  wtut-ed  in 
L-chaira  of  ample  girth,  had  its  lofffjia  windows  and  dooi-s  open  to  the 
There  were  singing-bird-s  in  cages ;  and  plants  of  rosemary,  iris, 
id  arundo  sprang  carelessly  from  holea  in  the  floor.  A  huge  vase 
to  overflowing  with  oranges  and  lemon?,  the  very  symbol  of 
lerous  prodigality,  stood  in  the  midst,  and  several  dogs  were  lounging 
mnd.  The  outer  twilight,  blending  with  the  dim  sheen  of  the  lamps, 
>ftened  this  pretty  scene  to  picture^ueneiss.  Altogether  it  was  a 
Lge  and  unexpected  place.  Much  experienced  as  the  nineteenth- 
itury  nomad  may  be  in  inns,  he  will  rarely  receive  a  more  powerful 
id  refrei^hing  impression,  entering  one  nt  evenfall,  than  here. 

There  was  no  room  for  ua  in  tlie  inn.  We  wei«  sent,  attended  by  a 
>y  with  a  lantf^m,  through  fields  of  dew-drenched  barley  and  iblded 
>ppie3,  to  a  farmhouse  overshadowed  by  four  spreading  pines.  Ex- 
lingly  soft  and  grey,  with  roBe-iinted  weft  of  steam  upon  its  summit, 
Vesuvius  above  us  in  the  twilight.  i^>mething  in  the  recent  iui- 
don  of  the  dimly  lighted  supper-room,  and  in  the  idyllic  simplicity 
if  this  lantem-littcn  journey  through  the  barley,  suggested,  by  one  of 
lose  inexplicable  stirrings  of  association  which  afiect  tired  senses,  a 
urn,  dreamy  thonght  of  Palestine  and  Bible  stones.  The  feeliog  of  the 
i€enawlo  blent  here  with  feelings  of  Rnth'^s  cornfields,  and  the  whita 
[aqnare  honses  with  their  flat  roofs  enforced  the  illusion.  Here  we 
tilept  in  the  middle  of  a  conladino  colony.  8omo  of  the  folk  had  mode 
I  way  for  us  ;  and  by  the  wheezing,  coughing,  and  snoring  of  sevei*al  i=c»rt3 
iftnd  ages  in  the  chamber  next  me,  I  imagine  they  must  have  endui-ed 
considerable  crowding.  My  bed  was  large  enough  to  have  contained  a 
family.  Over  its  heid  there  was  a  little  shrino,  hollowed  in  the  thick- 
umb  of  the  wall,  with  several  sacred  emblems  and  a  shallow  vase  of  holy 
valer.     On  dressers  at  each  end  of  the  room  stood  glass  shrines,  occupied 
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by  linety-dresaed  Madonna  dolls  and  pots  of  artificial  fiowem.  Above 
the  doors  B.  Michael  and  S.  Francis,  roughly  emhooaed  in  low  reUtf 
find  boldly  painted,  gave  dignity  and  grandeur  to  the  walls.  Tlwii 
filiowed  Bome  fienfio  for  art  in  the  first  builders  of  the  hottae.  Bat  ths 
tasto  of  the  inhabitants  could  not  be  praised.  There  were  coonlkB 
gaudy  prints  of  sainta,  and  exactly  five  pictures  of  the  Bambino,  my 
big  and  sprawling  in  a  field  alone*  A  crucifix,  some  old  bottles,  i  goi^ 
old  clothes  suf^pended  from  pegs,  pieces  of  peasant  pottery  and  dhmi, 
completed  the  furniture  of  the  apartment. 

But  what  a  view  it  showed  when  Christian  next  nsoming  opened  tin 
door  I  From  my  bed  I  looked  across  the  red-tiled  terrace  to  the  stfOoe 
pines  with  their  velvet  roofage  and  the  blue-peaked  hills  of  Stabije, 

San  Gebmaxo. 

To  one  need  doubt  about  his  quarters  in  this  country  town.  Tk 
Albergo  di  Pompeii  is  a  truly  sumptuous  place.  Sofas,  tables^  aiul 
chairs  in  our  fiitting-room  are  made  of  buffalo  horns,  very  cleverly  pieced 
together;  but  torturing  the  senses  with  suggestions  of  impalements  Sit* 
ting  or  standing,  one  felt  insecure.  When  would  the  points  run  into  xtst 
when  should  we  begin  to  break  these  incnistationa  ofiTI  and  would  tbe 
whole  fabric  crumble  at  a  touch  into  chaotic  heaps  of  horns  I 

It  is  market  day,  and  the  costumes  in  the  streets  are  biilliant.  I!k9 
\^'nmon  wear  a  white  petticoat^  a  blue  skirt  made  straight  and  tight! j 
bo^nid  above  it,  a  white  richly-worked  bodice,  and  the  white  squaw- 
folded  napkin  of  the  Abnizzi  on  their  heads,  Their  jacket  is  of  red  or 
green — pure  colour.  A  rug  of  striped  red,  blue,  yellow,  and  black  ptih 
tects  the  whole  dress  fi't>m  the  rain.  There  is  a  very  noble  quahty  d 
green — sappy  and  gem  my — like  some  of  Titian'a  or  Giorgi  one's — in  tibe 
stuffs  they  use.     Their  build  and  carriage  are  worthy  of  goddesses. 

Kain  falls  heavily,  persistently.  We  must  ride  on  donkeys,  in  water 
proofs,  to  Monte  Cassino.  Mountain  and  valley,  oak  wood  and  ilex 
grove,  lentisk  thicket  and  winding  river-bed,  are  drowned  alike  in  soft* 
descending,  soaking  rain.  Far  and  near  the  landscape  srwims  in  niiii» 
and  the  hillsides  send  down  t^sn-ents  through  their  watercourses. 

The  monastery  is  a  s<]uare,  dignified  building,  of  vast  extent  and 
princely  solidity.  It  has  a  fine  inner  court,  with  sumptuous  staircasei 
of  slabbed  stone  leading  to  the  church.  This  public  portion  of  the 
edifice  is  both  impressive  and  magnificent,  without  sacrifice  of  religXMis 
severity  to  parade.  We  acknowledge  a  successfid  compromise  between 
the  austerity  of  the  order  and  the  grandeur  befitting  the  fame,  wealth, 
prestige,  and  power  of  its  parent  foundation.  The  church  itself  is  a 
tolerable  structure  of  the  Renaissance—costly  marble  incrustations  and 
mosaics,  meaningless  Keapolitan  fi^escoes.  One  singular  episode  in  the 
mediocrity  of  art  adorning  it  Ls  the  tomb  of  Pietro  dei  Medici.  Er- 
pelied  from  Florence  m  14^4,  \ia  tiav^c  T^\.vffTifiA.,\TOl  -^aa  drowned  tn 
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Grarigliano.     Clement  YII.  orderect,  and  Duko  Cosimo  T,  erected, 
marble  monument — the  handle j-aft,  in  part  at  least,  of  Francesco 
di  San  Gallo— to  their  relative.     It  is  singnlai-ly  fitiff,  ugly,  out  of  place 

rt  once  obtrnsiv'e  and  insignificant. 
A  gentle  old  German  monk  conducted  Christian  and  me  over  the 
eon  vent — boya*  school,  refectory,  printing  press,  lithographic  workshop, 
Ubrary,  archives.  We  then  returned  to  the  church,  from  which  we 
I  |miBri<1  to  visit  the  most  venerable  and  sacred  portion  of  the  monastery. 
I^Bke  cell  of  S.  Benedict  is  being  restored  and  painted  In  fi-eaco  by  the 
^Bnstrian  Benedictines ;  a  pioui^  but  somewhut  frigid  process  of  re-ediiica- 
turn.  This  so-called  cell  is  a  many- chambered  and  very  ancient  biulding, 
"with  a  tower  which  is  now  embedded  in  the  massive  superstructure  of 
the  modem  monastery.  The  German  artists  adorning  it  contrive  to 
blend  the  styles  of  Giotto,  Fra  Angelioo,  Egypt,  and  Byzance,  not  with- 
out force  and  a  kind  of  intense  frozen  pietiaai.  S-  Mauro'a  vision  of 
his  master's  translation  to  heaven— the  ladder  of  light  isisoing  between 
two  cypresses,  and  the  angeLj  watching  on  the  tower  walls — might  even 
be  styled  poetical.  But  the  decorative  angels  on  the  roof  and  other 
places,  being  adapted  fix)m  Egyptian  art,  have  a  strange,  incongruoiiB 
ice. 
Monasteries  are  almost  invariably  disappointing  to  one  who  goe^s  in 
for  what  gives  virtue  and  solidity  to  human  life ;  and  even  Monte 
LEO  was  no  exception.  This  ought  not  to  be  otherwise,  seeing  what 
mliar  sympathy  with  the  monastic  iiiistitution  is  i*equired  to  make 
cloisters  comprehensible.  The  atmosphere  of  operose  indolence, 
mged  through  centuries  and  centuries,  stifles ;  nor  can  antiquity  and 
luence  Impose  upon  a  mind  which  resents  moukery  itaelf  as  an  essen- 
evil.  That  Monte  Cassino  supplied  the  Church  with  several  poten- 
tates is  incontestiible.  That  medieval  IcaiTiLng  and  morality  would  have 
Buffered  more  without  this  brotherhood  c?umot  be  doubted*  Yet  it  m 
difficult  to  name  men  of  very  eminent  genius  whom  the  Casslnesi  claim 
as  their  alumni ;  nor,  with  Boccaccio's  testimony  to  their  cai-elesaness, 
and  with  the  evidence  of  their  library  before  our  eyes,  can  we  rate  their 
services  to  civilised  erudition  very  highly,  I  longed  to  possoss  the  spirit, 
for  one  moment,  of  Montalembert.  I  longed  for  what  is  called  historical 
invagination,  for  the  indiscriminate  voracity  of  those  men  to  whom  world- 
Yimous  sites  are  in  themjselves  soul-stirring. 

J,A.S. 
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English  and  American  authors  have  lately  been  much  perturbed  in 
their  minds  as  to  the  question  of  copyright.     I  gladly  leav^  the  details  of 
the  argument  to  those  who  can  understand  legal  questions,  and  who  faiTe 
some  personal  interest  at  stake.     Listening  in  the  intermittent  feshion 
of  an  outsider,  I  have  been  chiefly  impressed  by  a  discussion  of  genenl 
principles  which  now  and  then  varies  the  dry  technicalities  of  the  genenl 
controversy.     The  question  is  raised  whether  an  author  has  or  ought  to 
have  any  right  to  his  works,  and  suggests  much  pretty  logical  fencing 
as  to  why  anybody  should  have  a  right  to  anything.     The  use  of  property, 
I  should  say,  is  the  sum  of  all  the  evils  of  communism.     We  allow  a  man 
to  have  an  exclusive  right  to  a  thing  because  infinite  mischie&  wodU 
result  from  the  abolition  of  such  rights.     The  first  and  most  obvious 
mischief  is  that  otherwise  there  would  be  a  general  scramble  for  good 
things.     If  some  shadowy  sentiment  did  not  guard  even  my  umbrella  I 
could  never  leave  it  in  the  hall  of  my  club.     I  should  have  to  sit  upon 
it  incessantly,  and  to  be  ready  to  take  up  arms  against  the  first  passing 
bishop  whose  apron  was  threatened  by  a  shower  of  rain.     The  same 
principle,  of  course,  applies  to  my  books — that  is,  to  the  actual  row  of 
volumes  on  my  shelves.     Like  every  proprietor  of  such  objects,  I  tremble 
when  a  literary  friend  enters  my  study  and  I  see  his  eyes  wandering  to- 
wards those  humble  rarities  which  I  have  had  the  luck  to  acquire,  and 
which  your  great  collector  might  think  just  worth  permanent  "  borrow- 
ing."    But  if  my  friend  proposed  to  copy  my  book,  or  to  have  a  preciselT 
similar  book  produced,  I  should  be  a  dog  in  the  manger  of  the  meanest 
kind  if  I  had  refused  to  gratify  him.     By  so  doing,  indeed,  he  would  in 
some  degree  diminish  the  value  of  my  property ;  but  he  would  increase 
the  quantity  of  valuable  objects  in  existence.     If  I  am  selfish  enough  to 
refuse  such  a  proposal,  the  world  at  large  has  no  interest  in  sanctioning 
my  selfishness.     If  a  cheap  mode  of  manufacturing  large  diamonds  were 
discovei-ed,  the  proprietors  of  the  Koh-i-noor  and  other  such  gems  would 
be  so  much  the  poorer.    They  would  lose  so  much  command  of  their  neigh- 
bours' pockets.  But  their  neighbours  are  not  interested  in  maintaining  that 
state  of  things  which  gives  them  that  command.     We  do  not  hold  that  a 
man  is  injured  by  the  acquisition  of  similar  property  by  others  so  long  as 
his  right  to  use  his  own  property  is  respected.  To  do  so  would  be  to  revert 
to  those  outworn  economical  superstitions  which  led  the  Dutch  to  destroy 
half  their  spices  to  raia©  tYi'^  "VBXvvfc  ol  >i>CLa  t«bJu    \xw  "V3Qi&  res^ject,  there- 
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bro,  there  is  no  ground  for  copyright,  though  thei-e  i&  a  conclusiv^e  reason 
for  upholding  a  miin'a  right  to  his  own  hooks.     Keej)  your  own  by  all 
BOftDS,  whether  books  or  an  umbrella,  but  you  shall  not  forbirl  other 
leople  from  making  preci^icly  similar  books  and  umbrellas  if  they  can  do 
M>  without  stealing.    My  Sbakspcare  or  my  arm-chair  is  not  intrinsically 
il0  worse  beoiiiBe  thouBnnd»  and  millions  of  other  )>eople  Imve  Bhak- 
qmrefi  and  arm-chairs  of  the  same  pattern.  On  the  contrary^  1  can  read 
ind  enjoy  all  th©  better  because  1  have  so  many  fellow-students,  some  of 
irhoni  are  far  better  qualified  for  enjoying  the  same  study.     To  justify, 
Jierefore,  any  such  right  as  to  limitation  of  a  reproduction  of  my  books, 
L  must  invoke  some  other  principle.     I  am  limiting  the  free  action  of 
Day  fellowe,  and  I  must  give  them  some  benefit  in  return.     The  principle 
U>  b©  invoked  is  obvious.     Property  ia  useful  because  communism  would 
tleprive  men  of  a  motive  for  labour.     I  till  my  field  that  I  may  reap  the 
barvest ;  and  if  I  have  no  right  to  the  harvest  I  shall  not  go  through 
bbe  labour.     This  is  a  perfectly  good,  and,  so  far  as  it  goes,  an  unanswer- 
lU>le  reason  for  allowing  some  privilege  to  the  writer  of  books.     So  far 
US  books  are  produced  with  a  view  to  making  money,  we  must,  if  we 
wiali   to  hare  the  book^^  give  the  author  some  m«iins  of  making  the 
ney.    The  most  obvious  c.xpeilient  is  to  give  him  a  copyright;  that  is, 
ow  him  to  forbid  the  i-eproduction,  except  on  his  own  terms.     Such 
;ht  must  nlwaya  be  limitt*d,  for  the  simple  riiason  that  it  restricts  the 
oyment  of  other  people.     If  I  am  to  l>e  forbidtlen  to  reproduce  a 
I  am  pi*eveutod  from  what  is  in  itself  a  harmlesa    and  a 
ble  action  in  order  that  1  may  confer  a  boon  upon  Shakspeare  and 
fellows.     I  must,  thei*efore,  be  satisfied  that  it  is  a  real  boon :  that 
re's  writing  is  facilitated  by  the  right  conferred  upon  hini,  and 
ore  that  Shaksfjeare's  writingH  are  worth  the  cost  of  the  restriction 
upon  us  all. 
In  this  sense  a  copyright  conies  under  the  general  cjise  of  a  jmtent, 
en  Watt  invented  the  steam-engine  it  was  desirable  that  all  who  used 
ehould  pay  him  for  a  time  in  order  that  he  and  other  inventors  should 
encouraged.     But  no  reasonable  pei-son  would  suggest  for  a  moment 
t  Watt  and  all  his  representatives  should  have  the  right  for  all  time 
come  to  prohibit  the  nse  of  steam-engines;  for  such  a  right  would  be 
]  to  the  progress  of  inventions.     It  would  create  a  mass  of  rights  bo 
plejt  and  elaljorate  that  industiy  would  he  strangled*     We  give,  or 
;ht  to  give,  just  so  much  privilege  as  will  stimulate  the  energy  of  the 
tor  without  unduly  ham]>ei'ing  the  energies  of  his  successors.     The 
easure  of  the  right  is  its  advantage  to  society  at  largc^  and  I  fail  to 
Bee  how  any  other  measure  can  possibly  be  suggested.     Indeed,  it  is  only 
worth  saying  explicitly  in  view  of  the  daring  claim  sometimes  set  up  by 
authors  to   an  abaohite  and  indefeasible  right  in  their  books.     I  am, 
■ays  one,  the  absolute  creator  of  my  book ;  I  have  made  it,  not  as  a  man 
makes  a  table,  by  changing  old  materials  into  a  new  shape,  but  made  it 
Ottt  of  nothing.    It  has  come  sli*aight  from  my  mui^,  d;n!dk  \^\<&Y«i^x^  \a 
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all  time  it  belongs  to  me  and  to  nobody  else,  and  in  a  dense  in  vliick 
other  object  can  possibly  belong  to  me. 

I  must,  in  passing,  deny  the  Ikct.  Nobody  was  eyer  original  in  this 
MDse.  Scientific  and  philosophic  diacovery  is  a  race.  The  great  dif> 
ooverer  is  the  man  who  is  a  hairbrejidth  before  his  fellows ;  who  Bees  to- 
day the  results  which  everylxxdy  will  see  to-morrow ;  and  be  iiees  Umb 
because  he  is  on  the  highest  step  of  the  ladder,  which  is  always  hm^ 
raised  by  the  labour  of  his  fellows.  Newton  could  not  have  been  Ne'rtMi 
without  Kepler,  nor  could  Watt  have  invented  the  steam-engine  if  it 
liftd  not  been  half  invented  by  numerous  predecessors.  Why  should  the 
man  who  makes  the  la^t  decisive  step  absorb  into  himself  all  the  mmli 
of  his  predecessors  ?  This  is  true  even  more  conspicuously  of  the  phil^ 
Hopher,  and  it  is  true  even  of  the  poet.  He  is  not  strictly  a  "maker,"  » 
we  used  to  bo  told,  but  a  shapcr,  of  the  thoughts  and  emotions  ;  that  it, 
of  the  countless  obscure.  He  puts  the  last  touch  upon  the  thoaght 
which  makes  it  enduring ;  but  the  material  is  as  much  provided  fbr 
him  as  for  the  humblest  artisan.  K»  therefore,  you  choose  this  Hgli 
d  priori  road,  you  have  first  to  solve  an  insoluble  problem^  How  mud) 
has  any  man  really ''ci-eated  "?  How  much  is  due  to  the  preparatoc^ 
labourer,  and  how  much  to  the  final  polisher  t  Anybody  may  answv 
such  questions  who  ci^n.  Let  us  grant  that  they  can  be  answered.  Vl 
know  then  what  the  man  has  done,  and  we  are  desirous  to  repay  hinu' 
He  is,  let  us  say,  a  great  scientific  celebrity.  His  thought  has  hem  i' 
leaven  setting  up  a  fermentation  in  the  whole  world  of  speculaticm. 
That,  and  nothing  less,  is  the  service  which  he  has  done  to  mankind, a&d 
that  it  is  which^  on  this  showing,  mankind  ought  to  repay.  If  so,  ti« 
thing  created  w  tlie  idea,  not  the  tool ;  and  it  is  in  the  idea  that  heabonld 
have  a  property.  Mr»  Barwin,  for  example,  should  have  an  exdnsivft 
right  to  the  theoiy  of  natural  selection.  Nobody  should  ever  apeak  ef 
differentiation  and  integnition  (I  admit  the  plan  has  some  charms)  with- 
out paying  toll  to  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  But  the  book  in  which  the  idea 
was  first  revealed  to  mankind  has  but  an  indirect  and  accidental  relation 
to  thLs  service.  ]VIr.  Daj^wiu  might  have  expounded  Ms  theories  in  con- 
versation ;  he  might  have  delivered  them  in  lectures  at  a  college.  Tht 
man  who  first  took  them  up  and  expounded  them  in  popular  shape 
would  derive  all  the  advantage  derivable  from  books,  unless  you  confine 
the  right  of  propagating  ideas  as  well  as  the  right  of  printing  a  particukf 
set  of  wordfi.  You  profess  to  reward  a  man  for  his  sendees  to  thought ; 
but  there  is  not  the  slightest  security  that  you  will  reward  him  adequately* 
or  that  you  will  reward  the  right  man  at  all. 

But  is  not  the  very  notion  of  a  "  reward  "  absurd  !  When  a  new 
idea  has  dawned  upon  a  man's  mind,  it  is  not  a  thing  to  be  bought 
sold  ;  for  it  is  not  his  right,  but  his  moat  sacred  duty  to  reveal  it  to 
^orld.  Doctors  have  a  rule  which^  whatever  its  motive,  is  surely  Wi 
honourable  :  the  rule  that  a  man  who  has  made  some  medical  disco veiy 
is  not  to  make  it  the  base  of  pecuniary  rights.     If  you  wish  to  pay  for 
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there  are  none  which  more  clearly  deserve  such  payment. 
Fhe  man  who  invented  anit'stbetics  or  vaccination,  who  aholiiihed  a  ter- 
ible  disease  and  spared  incalculable  sufferings,  deBcrves  all  that  we 
lOQld  do  for  him.  But  it  is  felt,  and  rightly  felt,  that  such  services  are 
fcdt  payable  in  hard  casli.  The  reward,  if  rewanl  is  sought,  must  be  in 
lie  accession  of  general  respect  and  in  the  consciousness  of  a  benefit  coo- 
jped  upon  our  fellow-creatui-es.  ^'he  discovery  of  a  new  theory  in 
Kdc6  and  philosophy  should  be  regarded  in  the  same  light.  You 
Knot  pay  a  man  for  devoting  hi-s  life  to  speculation  upon  subjecta 
tnintelligible  to  the  million,  and  yet  of  vital  interest  to  their  happi- 
MBSB.  The  only  reward — and  sujoly  it  is  an  ample  reward — is  in  the 
iSise  that  a  nmn  has  given  a  perceptible  jog  to  the  slow- working  bmin 
llf  tJiis  humdrum  world.  And,  equally,  if  a  man  cAn  sing  a  new  song 
br  US,  and  set  our  weary  thoughts  to  a  now  time,  he  is  Ijoimd  to  sing  it 
rithout  attking  for  pay.  When  Rouget  de  TIkIo  composed  the  MarsKll- 
ai»e,  tlie  service  (or  disservice)  which  he  rendered  was  the  adding  a 
ceener  edge  to  the  revolutionary  fervour.  Who  can  appraise  the  value  of 
liat  service  in  frnncs  and  centimes  %  Would  it  not  have  been  ridiculous 
id  pay  him  by  i*estricting  its  circulation,  when  his  motive,  if  he  had  any 
irorthy  motive,  was  that  it  should  be  sung  as  widely,  and  peiietiiite  the 
leartfi  of  his  countrymen  as  deeply,  as  possible  1  And  is  not  every  poet, 
titer  his  kind,  composing  some  fre^h  Blarseillaise  to  inspire  the  toilsome 
Starch  of  humamty  X 

W  Wo  are  getting  into  regions  too  lofty  for  the  argument  ?  That  is  the 
Bry  thing.  The  question  of  pay  belongs  to  the  lower  sphere.  Those 
who  wish  for  restrictions  upon  the  sale  of  books  must  not  give  tliem- 
lelves  the  airs  of  men  really  attempting  to  inward  merit.  The  com- 
aiercial  question  is  altogether  collateral  and  sulx>rdiiiate.  The  great 
writer,  in  one  sense,  deserves  no  pay  at  all ;  for  he  is  only  discharging 
the  duty  imposed  upon  him  by  his  genius.  Or,  if  wo  tiy  to  pay  him,  we 
nm  never  pay  him  in  due  proportion  to  his  merits.  The  commercial 
nJue  of  a  book  has  no  relation  to  its  real  value  in  the  world  of  thought. 
Books  which  have  altered  all  our  lives  have  fallen  still-bom  from  the 
pre^H  ;  and  contemptible  rubbish  has  often  made  its  author  rich.  It 
irould  be  as  sensible  to  reward  great  writ«ra  in  this  way  as  to  reward 
itatoitmen  by  fees  on  every  Act  of  Parliament  which  they  got  passed  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  times  it  is  applied  in  the  courts.  If,  how- 
ever, you  insist  upon  treating  the  question  aa  one  of  bargniu,  the  [retort 
b  easy.  I  have  created  this  book,  you  say ;  therefore  it  is  my  pro- 
perty. What  do  you  mean  hy  creating  %  I  mean  that,  but  for  me,  it  would 
buve  had  no  existence.  You  wiote  it  then,  becjiuse  you  chose  t  Cer- 
tainty. Then,  if  you  chose,  you  could  have  let  it  alone  ?  Where  is  your 
claim  1  If  wo  had  forced  you  to  write,  you  would  have  had  some  claim 
ftpon  us.  You  wrote  at  your  own  free  will  and  pleasure,  and  there- 
fore presumably  you  accepted  our  terms.  How  can  it  be  argued,  if  it 
be  a  question  of  bargain,  that  you  have  an  indefeasible  right  to  fix  the 
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terms  on  "whicli  your  goods  are  to  ]ye  Itoughtl    We  oflRer  sach  tenns  «• 
suit   our  convenience.    They  do  not  suit  you.      Then  your  remedy  ii 
obvioua;  do  not  ^rite.     The  only  Jinswer  which  you  c&n  m&ke  k,  Uiil 
we  EbaJl  he  the  losers.     But  this  brings  us  back  to  our  old 
Bo  far  as  good  books  are  useful,  so  far  as  a  conoes^'on  of  the 
helps  the  production  of  good  boolf?,  it  is  expedient  that  the  pri^ 
should  be  gnmted ;  but  not  one  penny  or  one  fi-action   of  a  pir 
inoreu     The  restriction  is  in  itself^that  is,  in  its  direct  action  upon  ^ 
readers — a  disadvantage,  like  every  othei*  restriction  upon  trade.    Wt 
should  consent  to  it  just  so  far  as  the  disadvantage  is  compensated  bf 
results.      No   ingenuity  can  evade   this    phiin   i^ue.       How  far  ait 
copyrights  useful  to  literature  1    That  is  the  problem  which  we  mart 
answer  fairly,  inste^id  of  begging  the  answer;  and  ^t be  simplest  Wiyof 
suggesting  the  true  answer  is  by  ol^serving  the  facta.     Let  us  summoo 
a  few  witnesses  from  the  pust,  and  see  what  they  can  teU  us,    Hav« 
they  been  stimulated  by  such   rewards,  or  fiiiled   for  want  of  reward  1 
And  let  me  be  pardonetl  if  for  the  moment  I  accept  the  office  of  devil'i 
advocate;    for   the   other   side   requires   no   additional    representation. 
Fii^t,  let  us  take  note  of  the  distinction  which  is  unfortunately  raftrked 
by  no  precise   titlen.     "  Slioughs,  water-rugs,   and   demi-wolves,"  ▼• 
know  axQ  all    "  cleped  by  the  namn  of  *  dogs  ' " ;  and  such  is  the  pnucjtr 
of  language  that  the  same  word  "author"  describes  at  once  a  Plato  or* 
Shaksi)eare,  and  the  writer  of  such  an  article  as  this  present.     The  cmc, 
indeed,  is  common.     A  painter  means  indilTerently  either  Baphael  or 
the  person  who  stains  my  walls ;  a  musician  may  be  a  Motsart,  or  tfai 
wretch  who  turns  the  Imn-el- organ  ;  and  there  is  hardly  a  greater  d^ 
tance  between  the   two  ends  of  the  scalo  of  authoi^ship.     It  does  no* 
follow  that  there  is  anything  in  the  least  degree  dishonourable  about  tiif 
trade  of  authorship.     It  is  one   which    an  honest  man  may   exeixi^ 
without    the   slightest  cause  for  thame.     There   is  no  more  intrinsic 
vileness  in  l>eing  a  journalist  than  in  being  a  bouse-painter.     Bat  w 
do  not  invite   Sir   Fi'edcrick  Leighton  and  Mr»  Millais  to  colour  the 
outside  of  our  houses;  and  we  should  be  making  as  great  a  blunder  if 
we   forced  our  men  of  literary  genius  to  fill  the  columns  of  the  diily 
newF]mpers.     Ephemeral  articles  may  be  very  good  things  ;  but  they 
corresiKtnd   to  a  manufacture,  not  to   one  of  the  fine  arts.     A  good 
workman  can  turn  out  his  daily  supply  of   copy  as  reguLirly  as  in 
artisan  can  make  bricks  or  cut  out  tix)usei*s.     He  must  have  {iradlce 
and  dexteiity ;  a  certain  facility  for  improving  the  grammar  whil&t  repro- 
ducing the  sentiments  of  the  great  mass  of  commonplace  people ;  and 
a  quickness  in  divining  the  gene  nil  cmi^ents  of  opinion..     Given  sudi 
talents,  any  man  can  be  a  rcj^iiectable  journalist^  and  the  addition  of 
any  dash  of  genius  is  often  mthcr  an  incumbrance  than  an  advantage. 
True   authorship   begins  juat   where  joiimalism   ends.     The   e^jsentiid 
qualities  of  the  art  are  just  those  which  are  superfluous  in  the  trade. 
The  author,  of  couiBe,  may  "wcitfi  Qsticles ;  nay,  he  may  make  his  hvin^ 
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writing  articles;  and  so  he  might,  if  it  happened  to  be  convenient, 
cutting  out  trousei's.     But  it  would  be  just  as  tnie  in  one  case  as 
in  the  other,  that  lie  waa  iieserting  hia  higher  vocation  for  a  radically 
different  occupation.     The  miafoilune  is  that  the  line  of  distinction  is 
t  not  always  palpable ;  that  the  art  alides  into  the  trade  by  imj^>eit;eptible 
degrees.     As  Mr,  Millais  could  doubtless  paint  my  house,  if  he  chose, 
Mr.  Tennyson  might  regularly  supply  tlie  poet's  comer  of  a  country 
p^per.     In  one  case  we  should   lose  the   Order  of  RekoM  and  ChiU, 
€^et4>bfr,  and,  in  the  other,  Maud  and  In  Memoriam.     The  misfortime  is 
*€luit  whereas,  in  one  word,  there  is  a  plain  external  diffei-ence  reoog- 
blo  by  everybody,  the  difference  on  the  other  requires  for  its  recog- 
nition a  certain  amount  of  intelligence.     Montgomery's  Satan  looked 
Just  like  Paradlm  Lout  to  the  reader  who  only  considered   typographical 
diBtinctions.     The  hasty  reader  fancies  even  now  that  the  last  slashing 
leader  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  work  as  Burke's  Letters  on  a  Jiegicide 
I*eaoe,  or  Junius'a  letter  to  the  King.     Nay,  he  even  loudly  proclaims 
at     "  'lat  thnre  is  no  real  dillerence ;  and  fancies,  good  easy  crejiture, 

ill  -uicr  could  really  be  read  with  interest  by  human   heinga  in 

tUe  ii».xt  goncmtion.     And,  undoubtedly^  it  must  he  iillowed  to  him 
iliat,  here  aud  there,  at  rai^  intervals,  a  i-eal  bit  of  artistic  workmanship 
ffets  imbedded  amidst  ephemeral  matter ;  and  that,  in  these  days,  even 
of  true  genius  ai-o  luduced  to  allow  true  literary  work  to  reach 
Lj'ht  through  the  channels  ordinarily  devoted  to  mere  manufacture. 
It  ifi  jnst  this   vagueness,  this  existence  of  an  equivocal  borderland 
een  the  two  regions,  which  makes  the  question  worth  dUcusfiring, 
when  the  artist  is  tempted  to  become  the  artisan,  we  flatter  ourselvee 
we  are  encouraging  litei'ftture ;  and  smile  nt  our  wisdom  and  libe- 
ty  in  tempting  the  man  who  might  have  written  for  all  ages  to  con- 
hifl  offbrts  to  the  amuaement  of  our  breakfast- table.     We  persuade  a 
ke  to  •*  cut  blocks  with  a  ra2or,"  and  congratulate  ourselves  in  pro- 
g  Burke  with  a  worthy  career.     If  we  confine  the  name  of  author 
B  genuine  artist,  and  give  to  his  humbler  bi-other  the  inoffensive 
of  journalist,  we    may   say   that  the  relation   between  the  two 
xm  is,  on  the  whole,  one  of  incompatibility*     So  far  as  ^  man 
es  a  joumalLst,  he  ceases  to  be  an  author,  and  trice  versd. 
l«t  us  now  call  our  witnesses,  and  look  at  one  or  two  broad  facts  as 
their  genend  tendency. 

Roughly  speaking,  we  may  say  that  in  the    pevonteenth  century 

rcely  any  man  could  make  a  living  out  of  liteniture  in  England.     In 

eighteenth   many  men  cotdd  make  a  bare  living ;  in  the  nineteenth 

ly  can  make  a  very  decent  income.     Can  we  say  that  the  supply  has 

proved  with  the  demand  I     The  trade  ha^*  undoubtedly  increased  and 

ied  beyond  calculation*     But  if  we  sjxjak  of  the  art,  he  would  be 

man  who  should  say  that  there  is  any  improvement  at  all.     Have 

now  any  work  to  set  beside  Shakspeare,  and  Spenser,  and  Bacon, 

th  their  minor  Btars  of  the  great  oonsiellalioTi  %    la  Oafe\\\«t^V\Mc«i  ^  ^^ 

VOL.  XLish — tio,  258,  ^ 
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present  day,  setting  aside  two  or  three  men  of  geniuSy  who  bekmg  ntk 
to  the  previous  than  to  this  generation,  to  be  compared  to  tbtof  tli 
great  epochs  1  Is  it  even  clearly  better  than  the  comparatiye  deadkid 
of  the  end  of  the  last  century  1  How  many  of  the  living  writers  ander 
sixty  will  be  read  a  century  hence  1  I  will  not  say — for  I  do  not  k- 
lieve — that  literature  is  really  declining,  nor  maintain,  wb&t  somepeoffc 
hold,  that  wo  may  trace  here  as  elsewhere  the  tendency  of  democracy  to 
substitute  a  mass  of  commonplace  respectability  for  a  spare  grovth  d 
more  exalted  excellence.  The  problem  is  far  too  complex  to  be  answeni 
in  any  off-hand  formula.  But  it  is  at  least  plain  that  the  finer  growAi 
of  the  literary  vineyard  are  not  multiplied  in  proportion  to  the  pecomiiy 
manuring  of  the  field.  It  is  said,  and  I  suppose  truly,  that  a  succmbW 
dramatist  at  the  present  day  could  make  an.  income  at  which  ihemoatli  1^:'" 
of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Grub  Street  would  water.  Even  in  the  y 
century,  play  writing  was  by  far  the  most  profitable  part  of  the  trade  ti 
which  an  author  could  turn  his  hand.  Have  our  plays,  then,  improwi 
since  the  days  when  the  sole  record  of  the  lives  of  some  of  the  no* 
popular  dramatists  is  due  to  the  extreme  difficulty  which  they  a- 
perienced  in  raising  a  loan  of  5/.  1  Plays  at  the  present  day  haie  pc- 
haps  more  litei*ary  value  than  is  admitted  by  the  persons  who  la 
always  declaiming  about  the  decline  of  the  stage.  This,  however,  ii  ik 
least  clear ;  that,  through  the  seventeenth  century  the  drama  represmii 
the  highest  literary  achievements  of  the  first  writers  of  the  time;  tbi 
in  the  next  century,  there  are  only  some  half-dozen  plays  which  h&Yi 
any  claim  to  be  in  the  first  rank  of  literature ;  and  that  in  the  preaeBk 
century  (putting  aside  plays  like  the  Cenci  or  Van  Artevelds,  not  really  ia- 
tended  for  the  stage)  there  are  none.  We  could  hardly  apply  a  more  crndal 
experiment  to  prove  that  money -payments  cannot  secure  good  literatnie, 
To  prove  that,  we  may  say,  is  to  bum  daylight.  What  is  a  grest 
book  ?  How  can  it  be  produced  ]  By  offering  rewards  1  If  anybody 
thinks  so  let  him  go  through  a  course  of  prize-poems.  An  ingeniooa 
and  amiable  person  proposed  some  time  ago  to  offer  a  prize  for  the  best 
essay  upon  the  origin  of  evil.  He  was  under  the  impression  that  he 
could  get  somebody  to  throw  light  upon  that  ancient  puzzle  by  a  chance 
of  winning  a  few  hundred  pounds.  That  stimulus  would  be  suflBcient  to 
convert  mere  aspiring  youth  into  a  philosopher  profounder  than  Plato,  or 
Leibnitz,  or  Kant,  or  Hume ;  and  yet  the  potential  philosopher  must  be 
so  sluggish  that,  without  the  chance  of  a  prize,  he  would  not  condescend 
to  solve  the  doubts  which  have  haimted  humanity  through  all  the 
centuries.  The  same  simple-minded  faith  in  the  power  of  money  was 
humorously  expressed  by  a  singularly  acute  political  economist  who,  after 
listening  to  a  long  metaphysical  discussion  upon  Being  (or  some  suet 
entertaining  i)roblem),  observed  : — "  Ah  !  if  there  was  money  to  be  made 
out  of  it,  we  should  have  answered  these  questions  in  the  city  long  ago." 
It  might  have  been  answered  that  even  these  acute  persons  in  the  city 
have  not  yet  succeeded  in  solving  some  of  the  problems  which  concern 
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most  nearly,  and  wrangle  as  fiercsely  over  theories  about  the  currency 
j>lxilo8ophers  over  the  distinction  Ijetweoii  object  and  subject.  Nay, 
in  matters  touching  all  om*  pockets  so  closely,  the  chief  lightfi  are 
-to  such  al*stracfc  philosophers  as  Adam  Smith  and  J.  8.  Mill,  who 
thought  out  the  problems  mainly  for  the  love  of  thinking.  We 
ft  quaint  notion  in  these  days  that  anything  can  be  achieved  by 
^TMug  prizes  and  atimulating  competition.  Some  day  perhaps  we 
1  X  offer  rewards  for  the  best  exhibition  of  the  Christian  viituea.  Meati- 
**-*-!.«  our  success  does  not  appear  to  be  very  encouraging,  and,  though 
y  is  more  saleable  than  ever,  the  crop  of  rising  poets  h  not  remark- 
for  abimdanco  or  quality, 
~VVe  shall  not  bo  ,sm'pris«d  if  we  aak  how  poets  are  generated,  Milton 
^ven  a  familiar  recipe  for  the  performance;  and,  though  familiar, 
''*•  *-^^  worth  remembering.  To  WTite  a  heroic  poem,  said  the  last  man 
^'"^^o  bos  achieved  the  feat,  you  must  lead  a  heroic  life.  Now  tli3  man 
*^o  writers  in  order  to  sell,  does  not,  of  necessity,  lead  a  heroic  life. 
pro<luce  the  article,  it  is  not  enough  to  offer  money,  but  to  bring 
ni  the  conditions  favourable  to  heroes*  What  they  may  be,  is  a 
^•stion  rather  too  wide  for  the  present  occasion.  But  the  saying  is 
and  ti-ue  of  more  than  heroic  poems.  Every  great  book  ia  the  pro- 
of a  life.  It  need  not  be  the  pi-oduct  of  a  long  life,  for  youthful 
has  its  apeeial  prerogatives.  But  no  book  is  rciilly  great  which 
the  concentrated  essence  of  the  writer's  experience ;  into  which  he 
not  put  hiA  whole  heart  and  soul,  and,  therefore,  a  good  deal  more 
his  desii^  to  bring  his  wares  to  the  best  market.  The  Tiiish  for 
ey  may  occatdonally  be  the  key  which  unlocks  the  fountain.  Johnson 
te  Iiasseliia  to  pay  the  exj^enses  of  liis  mother's  funeral.  Had  it  not 
in  for  that  necessity  we  should  never  have  had  the  book,  which,  it  is  true, 
verj'  seldom  read,  but  which  is  bettor  worth  reading  than  most  of  ite 
thor'a  jjcrfoi-niances.  1£  Iiassekis  can  scarcely  he  accepted  as  one  of  the 
test  books,  it  ia  at  least  one  of  the  fullest  and  most  striking  expres- 
of  the  sentiment  **  Vanity  of  Vanities  "  which  has  ever  come  from  a 
erf ul  mind  plunged  deep  in  the  horrors  of  hypochondria.  It  is  charged 
the  full  with  the  melancholy  conviction  of  the  sadnes-i  of  men's  lives, 
'hich  could  only  be  geneirated  by  long  and  painftd  experience  in  a  morbid 
ore,  and  which  creates  so  often  the  analogy  l>etween  Johnson  and 
great  writer  who  best  appreciated  his  character.  uNlouey  was  hei*e 
occasion,  though  not  the  efficient  cause,  of  a  powerful  performance. 
ut  of  how  many  other  works  can  this  be  said  1  The  advocates  upon 
other  side  are  food  of  citing  certain  famous  cases,  in  which  the  re- 
has  been  scandalously  insufficient.  They  begin,  perhsps,  with  tlie 
e  pounds  for  Paradise  Lost.  They  dwell  upon  Wordsworth's  long 
iriod  of  obscurity ;  and  prove  that,  till  he  had  passe<l  the  average  age 
tnaakind,  he  got  no  retuim  in  hard  cash  for  the  poems  which  had 
HO  many  suflerers^  and  raised  so  many  sunk  in  passive  indifference 
loftier  conceptions  of  life   and  the  world  in  which  we  live.     They 
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point  out  that  Shelley's  writings  were  a  drug  in  the  market,  tiH  nuifab   fc  tke 
had  ceased  to  have  any  significance  for  him.  Each  of  these  greatmai,yfl4 
like  others  who  might  be  cited,  stood  in  direct  and  conscions  antagonii 
to  the  established  poetical  creed  of  his  daj.     And  you  can  no  more  mdi 
literary  reformers  by  improving  the  wages  of  men  of  letten,  than  yn 
make  ecclesiastical    reformers  by  increasing    the    endowments  of  fti 
Church.     To  be  a  reformer  you  must  have  something  of  the  spuitof  fti 
martyr,  and  that  is  a  spirit  not  to  be  bought  with  money.    In  prop 
tion  to  the  increase  of  pay  is  the  temptation  to  please  the  pftymuta^ 
and,  therefore,  to  tickle  the  fancies  of  the  vulgar.     The  man  who  mib 
money  is  the  man  who  exactly  gauges  the  taste  of  hiB  public,  and  tafai 
good  care  to  aim  neither  above  nor  below  the  standard.    Buiket^«|^^' 
that  Greorge  Grenville  hit  the  House  of  Commons  of  his  day  befcroi 
wind  and  water.     Burke's  own  intellectual  artillery,  as  wekno¥,liidi 
way  of  flying  far  above  the  heads  of  that  distinguished  assembly.  That- 
fore,  Burke  was  unable  at  the  time  to  hold  the  ear  of  the  house  as  id 
as  his  antagonist.     It  is  needless  to  say  what  has  been  the  subseqioi 
result. 

The  theory,  you  will  say,  applies  only  to  the  Puritans  of  literafcoB', 
to  the  men  with  a  lofty  mission ;  to  the  few  who  are  really  in  adTUtt 
of  their  age  and  have  the  self  confidence — the  conceit,  shall  we  call  it  V-*  -  ^ 
or  the  faith  in  their  own  inspiration  which  is  necessary  to  sustain  4i 
spirits  through  an  uphill  fight ;  who  can  resist  the  threats  of  Alexante 
the  coppersmith  and  the  noisy  worshippers  of  Diana  of  the  Ephesafl. 
But  we  cannot  accept  the  doctrine  which  for  obvious  reasons  commcDdBl 
itself  to  the  excellent  Wordsworth,  that  unpopularity  was  an  insepanUe 
concomitant  of  genius.  Most  of  the  very  greatest  men,  in  the  judgment  ot 
their  own  day,  have  also  been  greatest  in  the  judgment  of  posterity.    Ve 
have  raised  our  estimate  of  Shakspeare  and  of  Milton  ;  we  have  lowered 
our  estimate  of  Pope  and  of  Dryden ;  but  we  admit  of  all,  as  it  was  ad- 
mitted in  their  own  time,  that  they  were  in  the  front  rank  of  their  con- 
temporaries.   Contemporaries  err  not  in  their  selection  of  the  best  so  mnA 
as  in  the  comparison  between  the  best  of  their  own  and  of  after  times. 
And  even  the  cases  where  a  great  man  has  to  ctruggle  through  a  long 
period  of  neglect  supply  no  reason  for  refusing  them  an  ultimate  reward. 
Everybody  would  rejoice  in  any  pecuniary  advantages  which  might  come 
to  Wordsworth  in  his  old  age,  though  the  prospect  of  gaining  them  was 
not  his  motive  for  exertion.     If  our  few  great  writers  are  now  reaping 
a  larger  harvest  than  would  formerly  have  been  possible,   we  do  not 
grudge  a  penny  of  it.     Kather,  were  it  possible,  we  would  have  every 
penny  turaed  into  a  shilling.     If  our  great  men  have  worked  for  love 
instead  of  hire,  it  would  be  mean  in  us  to  make  their  unselfishness  a 
pretext  for  cheating  them  of  their  pay. 

The  reply  might  bo  satisfactory  if  we  could,  in  fact,  bestow  rewards 
without  ofiering  bribes.  But  there  is  the  very  knot  of  the  difficult  v. 
We  are  applpng  a  stimulus  which,  so  fai*  asit  acts  at  all,  puts  a  premium 
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the  popular,  the  hiLsty,  the  superficial »  and  the   flimsy^  at  the 
of  the  thorough  and  the  profound ;  which  prompts  eveiy  man  to 
tt  Ixxs  bullion  into  gold-Ieaf»  to  produce  his  thought  before  it  has  had 
le  to  ripen,  and  to  repeal,  with  ju  Jed  and  flagging  apirits,  tho  perform- 
only  possible  in  the  first  freshness  of  early  inspinition.     Once  a 
Bclaool  of  thought  had  to  Rustaiu  itself  against  universal  ridic;ule  by 
corxBcioMRness  of  lofty  purpose  and,  to  speak  tho  truth,  by  a  mutual 
'it*a-tion  which  wns  imrdonaWe  aa  a  defence  against  outaide  scorn* 
i^tx   ^1  the  servile  public  followed  Jeflreys'  lejid,  and  thought  a  horse- 
fly     the   proper  commentary  upon   the   Excursion  or  the   Ancieni 
^"^i^r,  we  can  pardon  Wordsworth  and  Coleritlge  for  a  little  excess  of 
d  appi^eciixtion.     The  blood  of  the  martyrs  waa  the  seed  of  the 
At  the  preijent  day  a  clique  is  in  danger  not  from  tho  con- 
^l>t  of  tho  world^for  even  the  ridicule  is  flattery  in  disguise — but 
the  runh  of  the  unworthy  into  the  true  fold.     The  echo  drowns  the 
voice :  tho  innovator  muat  out-p^iradox  his  own  jjai-adoxes  on 
of  falling  into  the  rear  of  his  inutators.     To  be  oi-iginal   to-day  ia  to 
le  fashion  of  to-moiTow,  and  to  find  at  last  that  if  imitition  be 
sincerest  form  of  flattery,  it  is  also,  in  the  long  run,  the  bitterest  of 


man  has  a  chance  of  greatness  in  pitjportion  to  his  power  of  redat- 
enervating  blandihbmenig.     To  do  good  work  you  must  stand 
>ur  own  legs  and  despise  the  cluqme  of  ephemeral  critics.     Your 
must  be  something  radically  different  fi"om  tho  desire  of  popularity 
fruits.     Look  hack,  for  a  moment,  though  the  point  be  somewhat 
luous,  at  the  great  works  of  a  period  i^mote  enough  to  allow  us  to 
of  a  permanent  reputation.     If  any  of  tho  gi-eat  men  of  tho  last 
iry  I'eally  worked  for  pay,  were  they  not  foola  for  their  pains  1    Who 
the  greatest  British  metaphysician  of  the  period  %     By  common  con- 
it  it  was  David  Hume.     Hume's  metaphysical  works,  as  we  all  know, 
Btill-born  from   the  prt?ss.     He  became  pojiolar  not  by  the  works 
rLich  changed  the  current  of  philosophical  thought,  but  by  the  history 
'hich  haa  sunk  into  neglect  by  intrinsic  superficiality.     Even  now,  the 
who  would  contribute  to  abstract  speculation  must  resolve  before 
rerything,  either  to  be  ready  to  starve,  or  to  have  some  independent 
>me,  or  to  eschew  origtuality  and  write  jKjpular  treatises  for  candi- 
ktes  in  competitive  examinations.    Who  was  the  profoiindest  theologian 
the  same  period  ?     Beyond  all  doubt  it  was  Butler ;  and  if  Butler,  to 
[e  a  preposterous  hy])Othesis,  had  had  tho  smallest  view  to  copyrights, 
ronld  he  not  have  been  dem<inted  to  ti]>end  years  of  patient  labour  in 
r  to  pack  his  ri])e8t  thoughts  iuto  a  volume  which,  in  readable  type, 
go  comfortably  into  a  waistcoat  ]x>ckotl     He  preached  and  went 
to  practise  tho  theory  that  the  best  book  would  be  one  which  should 
ly  down  the  vital  principles  and  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  work  out  hia 
iments,     Any  bookseller  coidd  have  told  him  that  the  way  to  make 
Loney  was  to  spread  a  striking  paradox  over  &£  many  pages  as  possible,  and 
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ttrm  out  a  work,  for  example,  such  as  the  Dimne  Legation.  Who  w 
the  greatest  poet  between  Pope  and  Wordsworth  ?  Probably  Gray ;  u^  W^^ 
if  BO,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  elaborate  and  exquisite  worknuuayp 
which  made  his  Elegy  and  one  or  two  brief  poems  a  possession  for  ewr  ^ 
to  the  world,  and  yet  a  possession  which  it  required  no  effort  of  goe- 
rosity  to  treat  as  a  plaything  for  Walpole's  printing-press  %  Theologf 
and  poetry,  of  a  sort,  can  doubtless  be  made  to  pay  at  the  present,  but 
not  the  kind  of  theology  and  of  poetry  which  was  the  outcome  of  sach 
labour  as  that  of  Butler  and  Gray.  Or,  take  a  couple  of  books  wluA 
have  more  appearance  of  commercial  value.  The  Wealth  of  Naticm, 
said  the  most  audacious  of  panegyrists,  was  the  "  most  important  botk 
ever  written ; "  the  Decline  and  Fall  is  admittedly  the  one  great  moM: 
mental  work  of  history  in  the  language.  Both  of  these  works  wen 
doubtless  pecimiary  successes,  but  both  of  them  were  also  produced  ii 
defiance  of  pecuniary  considerations.  If  Gibbon  had  wanted  money,  h 
should  have  put  himself  up  perseveringly  for  sale  in  the  political  maib^ 
instead  of  foolishly  resisting  the  temptation.  Some  twenty  or  thii^y 
years  of  unremitting  labour  might  have  been  tiu*ned  to  inoomparablf 
better  account  than  in  the  composition  of  an  immortal  work.  The 
Wealth  of  Xatians  was  the  fruit  of  ten  years*  solitary  retirement  byt 
man  who  had  every  qualification  for  the  trade  of  authorship,  and  irlio 
might  doubtless  have  made  a  far  better  income  by  giving  pleasant  !«• 
tures  in  accordance  with  popular  beliefs. 

But  this,  it  may  be  said,  is  to  evade  the  true  issue.     Money  rewaidi 
are  doubtless  insufficient  to  stimulate  men  to  labours  which  no  momey 
can  repay.     They  may  even  tend,  in  particular  cases,  to  draw  men  a^ 
from  such  labours.     But  it  is  also  true  that  much  literature,  and  that  of 
the  highest  class,  has  been  produced  by  men  who  made  literature  a 
business.     It  is  easy  to  produce  a  long  list     Shakspeare,  Dryden,  Pope, 
Fielding,  and  Scott,  to  mention  no  others,  wrote  for  money,  and  even 
lived  to  some  extent  by  writing.     To  refuse  payment  would  have  been 
to  stillo  Hamlet^  and  Dryden's  Satires,  and  Pope's  Epistles,  and  Tom  Jone$, 
and  the  Waverb^y  Xovrls.     We  might  add  Robinson  Crusoe,  Trisinm 
Shandy,  the   Yicur  of  Wakefield,  and  the  countless  masterpieces  of  the 
present  day.     When  we  come  to  questions  of  the  might-have-been,  there 
is  always  a  fine  field  for  differences  of  opinion  ;  and  the  case  is  not  to  be 
begged  by  this  simple  observation.     It  is  true  that  all  these  great  men 
made  money  by  writing.     It  is  equally  time  that  one  essential  condition 
of  theii'  success  was  that  they  wrote  for  their  contemporaries.      The 
literary  Puritan,  the  man  who  stands  apart  **  like  a  star,"  is  invaluable ; 
but  he  is  not  the  only,  or  i)erhaps  even  the  highest,  kind  of  writer.     We 
want  the  Scotts  and  Byrons  as  well  as  the  Shelleys  and  Wordswortks ; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  sjiy  whether  the  man  who  can  gather  up  into  his 
own  thouj[];ht  the  strongest  contemporary  sentiments  is  not  higher  than 
he  who  licRilds  the  dawn  of  the  approaching  creeds.     But  it  is  also  true 
that  such  men  have  tYieVx  e\kat%KX»T^a\Mi  ^^aJsi^sfiE^    ^^^s^^sKss^ssfisnsl^ 
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of  each  of  these  grent  men^ — perhaps  it  ia  one  secret  of  their  power — 
in  them  the  more  earthly  element  was  developed  along  with  the 
spiritual ;  that  they  couM  live  in  the  common  atmosphere  of  ordi* 
impulse  as  "well  iis  in  the  loftier  sphere  which  is  the  permanent 
iing-place  of  a  few  exalted  spirits.  And  only  unreasoning  idolatry 
deny  that,  so  far  as  they  condescended  to  become  tradeamen,  they 
ktracted  cei-tain  stains  of  tho  market-place. 

Of  Shakspeai'e,  indeed,  no  man  is  permitted  to  speak  fi-eely.  Ho  is 
■operstition ;  and  if  anyone  would  incur  martyi'dom  by  depreciatory 
les  in  i-egard  to  him,  he  must  come  armed  at  all  points,  and  not' 
>w  out  a  mere  cui-sory  profanity.  Happily,  we  know  very  little 
it  him,  and  therefore  he  may  ]ye  pressed  into  the  service  of  any  theory. 
of  us  may  write  an  imaginary  biography  which  will  have  as  good 
for  acceptance  as  that  of  any  German  professor  of  esthetics.  In 
iy  private  biography  of  Shakspeare  it  Ls  clearly  recognised  that  he  was  a1 
mghly  good  man  of  business,  and,  alone  amongst  the  dramatists  of 
day,  made  a  competence  by  his  occupation.  The  i-easons  are  fully 
led.  He  made  it  not  as  an  author  but  as  a  manager.  He  was 
idly  sensitive  to  tho  danger  that  his  nature  might  be  subdued  to 
it  worked  in,  like  the  dyer's  hand.  He  was  forced  to  write  down 
public  at  times.  Ho  would  do  mere  jounrippnan's  work  and  patch 
Ird-rato  plays  if  he  thought  that  he  couM  ilraw  good  houses ;  and 
vould,  even  in  his  best  work,  write  bombast  to  split  the  ears  of  the 
idlings,  or  have  Gloucester's  eyes  pullofl  out  on  the  stage  to  treat 
eyes  of  the  spectators  to  a  pleasant  sensation.  But  when  he  had 
ived  a  little  money  and  made  a  satisfactory  inveiitment  at  Sti'atford,  he 
rould  rei5olve  to  please  himself  first,  yield  to  a  demoniaciU  possession  and 
ite  Othello  or  tho  first  acts  of  Havilet^  and  tell  the  mob  what  he 
nought  of  them  through  the  mouth  of  Coriolanus.  Whatever  is  dia- 
ig,  or  offensive,  or  bombastical,  is  set  down  to  the  manager,  and  the 
rhuman  energy  of  the  nobler  passages  is  credited  to  Shakspeare 
df. 
It  is  easy  to  find  a  parallel  case — though  the  case  of  a  man  who  only 
jmbled  Shakspeare  in  this  particular.  In  Pope,  as  in  Shakspeare, 
re  have  the  man  of  genius  in  alliance  with  the  jounmlist  or  day- 
kbourer. 

Pope  translated  Homer  to  gain  an  independence.     He  wi-ote  the 

iaiires  to  please  himself.     He  did  one  piece  of  work — the  Iliad  at  least 

-in  the  spiiit  of  an  honest  lahouit-r  for  hire.     He  turned  out  his  fifty 

sixty  lines  a  day  as  regularly  as  a  good  artisan  does  his  regular  job 

a  factory,  or  as  a  journalist  of  to-day  does  his  leading  article  or  his 

fulated  number  of  pages  in  a  serial  story.     But  he  wrote  his  satirea 

a  labour  of  love ;  he  polished  and  repolished  ;  he  grudged  no  pains  to 

givo  a  keener  edge  to  some  cutting  epigram,  or  to  improve  the  flow  of  his 

rhythm.     The  EpistU  to  ArbiUhnot  is  the  essence  of  thoughts  which  have 

been  refined  in  the  crucible ;  clear  bright  cry&taA^  'wYqj^  \ift.'^^  ^<s^\5 
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precipitated  from  tlie  turbid  current  of  confused  meditations,  a&d  fuiH 
together  ^^nth  the  care  of  u  skilled  jeweller  setting  bis  most  precioia 
gems  to  the  best  advantage.  To  turn  out  such  work  aa  this,  bb  to  tan 
out  Gray'd  Sltgy  or  the  most  exqui&ite  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  poenut,  i 
man  must  be  independent  of  any  disturbing  influence*  He  mart  vail 
patiently  for  the  favourable  instant,  for  the  sudden  flash  of  felicitoiii  vt 
^piration,  which  comes  at  rare  intervab^  and  cannot  be  calM  down  \ii 
any  conscious  preparation.  His  pen  acta  as  the  li^htning*condiictor,  IK^ 
as  a  pistol  ready  loaded.  It  must  wait  for  the  right  electric 
before  it  will  generate  the  shock.  Pope  was  enabled  to  give  hi 
fair  chance,  because  he  had  mode  money  by  Homer.  But  if  he  had 
money  in  any  other  way,  by  ^speculating  in  the  South  Sea  or  bjr 
viving  his  father's  shop,  his  permanent  sei-vioe  to  literature  would  hift 
been  the  same.  I  sny  nothing  against  the  Homer,  except  that^  lib 
many  other  bits  of  work  done  for  money,  like  Johneion^s  Dtctiaruxryve 
Goldsmith's  histories,  it  does  not  represent  tbe  tnie  Pope — ^the  ohaa^ 
teriiiitic  and  culminating  work  which  entitles  him  to  a  permanent  plaa 
in  literature  proper.  I  do  not  say  that  Bbak^peare's  woi^t  plays  sii4 
Pope's  most  mechanical  inspiration  may  not  be  worth  having.  I  only  s^ 
that,  in  both  cases,  the  liiie  between  the  inspired  work  and  the  mm 
joui'neyman'is  laljour  is  distinctly  drawn,  and  tbitt  we  might  lodeibelal 
without  losing  anything  that  makes  the  ionner,  in  the  csant  phrase  oli 
to-day,  really  "  precious  '*  to  lowly  human  beings. 

There  are  cases  in  which  the  division  is  less  dee]'  '  -d.    Ti 

Dryden,  for  example.     His  latest  biographer,  Mx.  S;  .,  wbo 

criticised  him  with  most  appreciative  sympathy,  has  toid  ua,  I  thiolt 
•one  great  secret  of  his  success  and  of  his  Iailuj>e8.  Dryden,  he  sa] 
was  pi^e-emincntly  a  man  susceptible  to  the  spii-it  of  his  tima  He 
the  moHt  accoinpli.Hht.Hl  mouthpiece  of  the  sentiments  characteristic  o( 
certain  social  phase  ;  tho  vrry  tjiw?,  therefore,  of  the  literary  class,  whicb 
,fl|>eakB  not  for  the  vanguard  but  for  the  main  body  of  his  contemporariea 
He  baa  the  faults  as  well  as  the  merits  of  his  character.  He  L«t  alursy* 
a  consummate  craftsman  ;  a  master — as  Mr,  Saintsbury  ha*emphRti'^  '.  y 
shown  and  as  every  one  has  felt — of  English  versi6cation ;  mMCultfle>. 
vigorous,  and  never  failing  in  sustained  and  stately  eloquence  whidi 
extorts,  when  it  does  not  invite,  respect.  But  then  it  is  also  true  that 
as  ho  is  distinctively  and  |)re- eminently  a  man  of  the  world — I  do  not 
use  the  phrase  in  its  wor^t  sense — so  a  very  large  proportion  of  his  writ- 
ing is  worldly,  and,  as  worldly,  coiTuptible.  What  one  misaeii  is  just 
that  higher  tone  which  marks  the  unworldly — the  Milton  or  the 
Wordsworth.     The  coursers  attributed  to  him  by  Gray  have  doubtless 

Their  necks  with  thunder  clothoc!,  and  long  resoondiog  pnea, 

and  may  bear  hiin  "  through  the  fields  of  glory,"  but  they  ne>*er  faiil/ 
lift  him  to  the  emp^TeAU.  And  this,  in  spite  of  all  his  tochnifuJ  mfrits 
and  splendid  force  ot  mind,  la  \iie  T^ascfo.  -^V"^  ^is»^*^  Visrs  bitten  so  deeply 
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luB  work.   For  what  is  Dryden  now  1     I  ilo  not  mean  what  is  he  to 
►ugh  students  who  I'ead  partly  for  knowledge,  but  to  those  who  i^ead 
iply  for  love.     Brieflj  ho  is  Alexa^tfJers  Ode  und  Absalom  and  Achito- 
We  are  forced  to  admired  his  beat  (ilays,  such  as  All  for  Love^ 
we  are  not  charmed  by  it.     It  m  a  spleudid  attempt  to  rival  Shak- 
on  his  own  gi^und ;  but  it  falls,  so  far  lut  it  fails^  because  the  intense 
►w  of  human  passion  which  animates  the  Anhmy  and   Cleopatra  is 
ided  in  AU  for  Lovf  with  the  unreal  romanticism  which  suited  the 
of  C'harles  II,     The  Fabka^  admirable  as  they  ai-e,  have  the  same 
it.     They  are  too  ofttiu  of  the  earth,  earthy.     They  want  the  fresh 
lOur  of  his  originals,  and  the  sentiment  is  always  djished  with  lower 
lents.       The   critic  iiiny    praise,   but  the   fiimple   reader   feels    the 
losphere  to  be  heavy.     Where  Dryilii^n  8uccee<lH,  and  succeeds  beyond 
cavil,  is  in  those  unrivalled  political  satiies,  where  the  shrewd  judg- 
it  of  a  large-brjiined  man  of  tbo  world  wants  no  reinforcement  from 
rher  poetical  elements.     Ho  has  not  to  affect  a  strut  of  unreal  senti- 
it,  but  goes  straiglit  to  the  mark  like  a  magnificent  gladiator  aiming 
once  at  the  heart  of  his  antagonist.     He  judges  of  men  like  a  man, 
like  a  spiteful  partisan,  with  his  |}etty  code  of  political  dogmas,  nor 
)in  that  lofty  jMjint  of  view  which  too  often  goes  along  with  an  in- 
kpa.cLty  for  estimating  chamcter  and  loads  to  mere  aiTOgimt  onesided- 
He  has  found  his  tnie  vocation,  and  labours  in  it  with  a  practised 
of  hand  which  is  inimitahle.     That  the  satires  were  partly  prompted 
lower  motives  ia  likely  enough.     That  they  give  the  full  impress  of 
true  man  Is  palpable  and  undeniable. 

It  \&  hard  to  say  how  far  the  lower  and  the  higher  aim  might  be 

ided  in  any  of  Dry  den's  impulses.     Critics  may  still  dispute  aa  to 

genuinenefes  of  hi^  conversion,  though  we  may  safely  reject  Blacau- 

|y*8  summary  theoiT,  tliat  lie  was  simply  a  venal  hypocrite.     He  was 

much  of  a  thinker  not  to  feel  the  need  and  to  bo  equal  to  the  task 

persuading  himself  of  his  own  sincerity.     But  in  any  case  he  was, 

iking  generally,  a  striking  example  of  the  really  great  poet  who  is 

specially   sensitive  to  the  lower  impulses.     He  could  write  mere 

)\dTj  to  tickle  the  fancy  of  bis  inferiors,  and,  though  never  wanting 

a  certain  magnanimity,  he  could  never  soar  above  the  world  nor  even 

)ve  the  less  noble  part  of  the  world  of  his  time,  and  just  so  far  as  he 

to  write  for  money  most  unequivocally,  he  wrote  those  plays  which 

Lve  sunk  as  a  whole  into  the  limbo  of  far  more  worthless  productions; 

rhilst  just  so  far  a>s  wo  see  the  truo  man  in  the  satires,  whicli  might  at 

it  have    In'en   written  from   his   personal  interest  in  his  time,   and 

ithout  any  hint  from  his  bookseller  or  his  patrons,  he  achieved  the 

irk  which  can  never  be  forgotten.     If  Dryden  had  been  forced  into 

iking  a  living  by  some  other  occupation,  we  should  have  wanted — 

rhftt  few  of  us  would  mias — the  long  list  of  barely  readable  plays  ;  but 

Ilia  hands  might  have  been  all  the  freer  for  his  undying  satires.     At 

the  need  of  temporary  success  pinned  liim.  d<iv?u  \jo  ^Jtiss  XtSwixsx 
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in  which  he  was  weakest  till  he  was  fifty ;  and  it  was  not  till  an  age 
when  most  poets  have  exhausted  their  pen,  that  he  at  last  became  oon- 
scioas  of  his  most  precious  gifts. 

Dryden's  work  marks  the  period  at  which  the  journalist  is  jmi 
beginning  to  emerge.  In  the  next  generation,  he  appears  in  full-blown 
vigour.  But  in  those  palmy  days  of  Queen  Anne,  long  regretted  by  the 
hapless  scribes  of  Grub  Street,  the  distinction  between  journalist  and 
author  was  fully  recognised.  Swift,  though  he  valued  money  as  eyery 
shrewd  man  values  it  who  has  known  the  evils  of  poverty,  despised 
writing  for  money  to  the  end  as  heartily  as  Byron  b^an  by  despising  it 
He  gave  his  copyrights  to  his  friends  and  his  publishers  without  % 
thought  of  personal  profits.  Doubtless  his  contemporaries  did  not 
always  share  this  worldly  indifierence.  They  were  quite  capable  of 
having  an  eye  to  a  splendid  subscription  list  or  to  the  proceeds  of  the 
author's  night  at  the  playhouse.  The  excellent  Steele  was  not  the  man 
to  tui<n  up  his  nose  at  little  emoluments  which  might  evade  the  neoesbity 
of  another  draught  upon  Addison's  pocket.  Even  the  exemplary  Addi- 
son was  paid  for  his  Spectators^  and  profited,  we  may  presume,  by  the 
success  of  Cato.  But  his  work  was  done  to  please  himself  or  to  glorily 
his  party,  not  as  a  matter  of  business.  Literary  reputation  was  consi- 
dered as  a  title  to  a  share  in  the  good  things  of  the  time,  but  literaiy 
performances  were  not  supposed  to  be  obtainable  for  hire. 

The  gentleman  author,  who  was  ready  enough  to  accept  some  httle 
acknowledgment  of  his  merits  in  the  shape  of  a  place  in  the  Custom- 
house or  upon  the  list  of  Irish  pensions,  looked  down  with  scorn,  cruel 
and  unworthy  perhaps  in  many  cases,  upon  the  poor  garreteer  who  toiled 
in  the  service  of  Tonson  or  Curll.  He  recognised  in  theory  the  in- 
delible distinction  between  the  bread-making  business  and  what  he  would 
have  called  the  service  of  the  Muses.  By  degrees,  the  system  changed. 
Respectable  authors  began  to  emerge  from  the  dismal  shades  of  Grub  Street. 
Defoe  produced  RohiTison  Crusoe  as  a  matter  of  business,  and  we  may  be 
willing  to  accept  it  even  at  the  price  of  the  miserable  d^radation,  the  selling 
of  body  and  soul  to  the  practical  dealers  in  such  wares,  by  which  poor  Defoe 
had  to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  And  in  the  next  generation  we  have 
to  reckon  among  journalists  such  men  as  Fielding,  and  Groldsmith,  and 
Johnson,  who  though  genuine  inhabitants  of  the  author's  purgator}^  on 
earth,  produced  the  literary  monuments  of  the  time.  Yet  it  Ls  equally  tnie 
that,  in  all  these  cases,  the  author  by  profession,  as  he  began  to  be  calUnl, 
was  the  worst  enemy  of  the  author  by  divine  right.  Poor  Fielding's 
works  are  half  filled  by  a  long  list  of  hack  j^rformances ;  and  I  will  not 
ask  how  many  of  my  readers  are  familiar  with  the  Temple-hearer,  or  the 
Wedding  Day^  or  even  with  Pasquin  and  the  Historical  Begister,  The 
Life  ami  Death  of  Tom  the  Thumb  the  Great  alone  retains  some  kind  of 
suspended  animation  amongst  the  early  labours  of  one  of  our  very 
greatest  and  most  masculine  intellects.  The  works  which  now  mean 
Pieiding  were  written  wYLen  "Vift  \i«A  -'geMiiviSJrs^^TATsssAKc  ^ns^^x^fis.  of 
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encttmbrancefi,  wriggled  himself  out  of  Gnib  Street  so  far  at 

to  have  sometbing  to  fall   back  upon,  and  was  so  far  in  the 

m  of  Pope  and  Shakspeare.     If  Ooblsmith's  e^cqiiisite  sensibility 

everything  that  it  touched,  who  most  not  regi'et  that  6o  much 

in  mere  journeyman's  laboiu's,  and  is  it  not  fair  to  draw  the 

ice  that  he  might  have  done  as  much  or  more,  had  ho  not  been 

to  exhaust  his  admirable  powers  in  writing  for  booksellers,  instead 

le  other  honest  trade  which  would  havo  enabled  him  to  compose 

>ter-pieces  as  a  relief  from  work  not  at  the  rare  intervals  when  spirits 

by  daily  labour  of    a  Kuperficially  Rimilar   kind   might  revive^ 

b   to   snpjily  a  sponkmeous  spring  of  activity  %     Johnson  is  the 

ithor  of  the  famous  sentence,  that  no  one  but  a  fool  ever  wrote  except 

money.     But  Johnson's  history  contradicts  his  theory,  though  he 

it  not.     For  what  is  Johnson's  great  work  I     Tlie  Dictionary ^  I 

fc,  is  pleasant  reading  :  but  it  is  hardly  literature.     Jiossdas,  I  have 

is  impressive,  but  it  is  undeniably  heavy.     But  the  Ziws  of  ifie 

•  is  undoubtedly  a  l>ook  of  enduring  claim  to  any  one  who  can  ap- 

iate  the  ripe  talk  of  a  grand  old  litemry  craftsman,  talking  at  his 

*,  aa  he  talked  in  the  ptu-lour  at  Streatham,  and  dealing  out  his  shrewd 

from   a  position  of  acknowledged  siii^riority  without  bothering 

?lf  to  court  the  tastes  of  an  audience  already  conquered,  or  to  drive 

iTgains  witli  booksellera. 

The  remedy  popular  with  authors  is  simple.  Defoe  and  Fielding,  and 
Tobuj^n  and  Goldsmith,  should  have  been  better  paid ;  and  then  they 
rould  have  been  able  to  do  better  work.  Tlmt  depends  upon  the  kind 
'ork  for  which  they  would  have  received  better  pay.  If  that  money 
to  be  made  by  mei'e  journal  ism,  the  three  first  at  least  were  just  the 
to  have  been  content  with  getting  daily  bread  for  ephemeral  labours, 
the  answer  may  be  given  more  confidently  because  the  experiment 
been  ti-ied.  The  present  century  introduced  the  golden  era  of  mag- 
ent  rewards  to  writers.  H.as  it  produced  bett-er  work,  or  has  the 
work  won  the  highest  prizes '?  The  literary  historinn  of  the  nine- 
Lth  contuiy  will  clearly  have  to  take  notice  not  only  of  such  men  as 
^ordsworth  and  Shelley,  but  of  snch  masters  of  style  as  Coleridge, 
imb,  HazUtt,  Be  Quincey,  and  Lander.  Dmdor  must  have  starved  or 
given  np  hwHpocial  excellence,  if  be  had  been  forced  to  live  by  literature. 
De  Quincey's  magnificent  style  becomes  a  lifeless  enciirabmnc©  just  sofar 
as  be  descends  to  the  functions  of  the  journalist.  Lamb  and  Harlitt 
were  appreciated  by  little  coteries ;  but  Lamb's  best  work  was  assuredly 
that  which  served  to  amuse  the  intervals  of  bis  official  labour,  and  Haz- 
litt,  from  the  very  f\ict  that  he  had  to  write  for  money,  remains  fragmen- 
tary and  unsatisfactory.  The  history  of  Coleridge  is  too  exceptional  to  b© 
of  much  value  as  a  pi-ecedent ;  but  at  least  it  is  plain  that  if  ever  he  had 
contrived  to  explain  his  distinction  between  the  reason  and  the  under- 
gtunding  the  effect  would  not  have  been  a  gooil  pecuniai'y  g^culation, 
Mis  m&treJIoua  poetry  vraa  worthless  in  Vk  booVseAlex'ft  sBEkSB,  VL  ^^oX^R^^a 
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the  tinsel  and  glitter  of  Tom  Moore.     Did  the  pecuniary  rewtrds  of 
literature  encoiirage  any  one  of  these  men  to  beotow  benefits  upon  man- 
kind 1     Was  not  the  temptation,  so  far  as  it  existed,  a  temptation  to  desert 
her  true  function  1     Southey  was,  perhaps,  the  most  genuine  man  o£ 
letters  of  his  day ;  and  it  may  fairly  be  said  in  his  case  that  wh&terer 
motives  led  to  the  composition  of  the  Life  of  Wesley,  at  least  led  to  an 
admirable  literary  performance.      Further,  it  may  be  uiged,  that  if 
Southey  had  been  freer  to  follow  his  own  impulses,  he  would  have  simply 
added  to  the  mass  of  sham  epic-poetry.     And  yet  nobody  can  read 
Southey  without  feeling  that  here  too  we    have  a   case  of  literary 
degradation — one  more  example  of  the  man  of  exquisite  taste  turned  into 
a  mere  day-labourer.     Southey's  Doctor,  the  pet  plaything  of  his  leisure 
hours,  can  hardly  be  called  a  success ;  the  humour  is  apt  to  be  laboured, 
and  his  spirits  too  often  flag.   And  yet,  I  think,  that  in  reading  it,  we  are 
apt  to  think  that  this  is  what  he  could  really  have  done  excellently  if  he 
could  have  made  his  bread  by  mere  honest  mechanical  occupation  instead 
of  exhausting  his  last  intellectual  energies  in  grinding  out  articles  for  the 
Quarterly  Review,     He  confirms  the  truth  of  the  common  remark  that 
in  literature,  alone  of  all  employments,  the  amateur  is  the  superior  of 
the   professional;    and    the  obvious  reason  is,  that  in  literature  the 
amateur  is  the  only  true  professional.      It  is  he  alone   who  aims  at 
quality  instead  of  quantity ;  who  thoroughly  and  systematically  elabo- 
rates what  he  has  to  say  instead  of  turning  out  crude  guesses  and  half- 
digested  fancies  to  take  their  chance  in  the  world. 

But  we  must  give  one  glance  in  conclusion  at  the  men  who  hare 
made  both  fame  and  money.  Tliere  are  cases  in  which  great  rewards 
have  come  to  great  men,  and  the  moral  which  they  inculcate  is  so 
obvious  that  one  is  half  ashamed  of  calling  attention  to  it  again. 
The  chief  writers  who  have  drawn  the  great  prizes  of  literature  in 
thia  century  are  Scott,  Macaulay,  and  Dickens.  The  conspicuous  fact 
about  Macaulay  is  precisely  this,  that  literature  was  never  his  main  occn- 
pation  till  the  last  years  of  his  life.  He  was  primarily  a  politician  and 
a  legislator,  and  a  very  Lii-ge  part  of  the  enduring  merit  of  his  work  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  man  whose  interest  in  history  was 
primarily  that  of  a  maker  of  history.  The  Essays,  which  are  his  best 
achievement,  were  a  mere  hy-play  and  ple^isant  occupation  for  leisure, 
and  not  the  main  business  of  his  life  or  the  labour  to  which  he  looked 
for  support.  If  we  come  to  Scott  and  Dickens,  the  moral  is  as  cleai* 
OS  it  is  painful.  For  Scott  I  profess  the  profoundest  reverence.  His 
greatest  works  seem  to  me  to  deserve  even  higher  praise  than  they  have 
yet  received.  The  magnificent  series  of  novels  from  WaverUy  to  IvaiHioi 
is,  as  I  think,  about  the  best  piece  of  work  ever  done  in  the  same  space 
of  time.  But  who  can  sj)eak  of  Scott  without  painful  thoughts  about  the 
luckless  ambition  typified  by  Abbotsford,  and  the  ill-omened  combination 
of  the  author  and  the  speculator  ?  When  Byi-on  ridiculed  Scott  for  his 
Jbalf-a-crown  a  line,  Scott  au^v^^te^  x£vb»S.\3XV3  vixAVwi^siOv^  ^^ksa^»  V'^  ^^ 
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ashamed  of  tiirmug  an  honest  penny  by  his  labour;  hut  we  can  see 
ly  too  well  that  the  satirLst  hail  aimed  at  a  weaker  place  than  be 
Of  Dickens  I  will  only  say  this:  that  to  my  mind  the  most 
?lancholy  record  of  any  author's  life  that  I  know  is  the  hist  volume 
Forster'a  Ltfti^  in  wliicb  we  see  how  a  man  of  fine  genius  may  be  worn 
dfath  by  vulgar  admiration  and  the  intoxication  of  pecuniary  Buceess* 
is  bad  enough  that  authors  should  be  starved  or  forced  to  uneoDgenial 
>ur,  or  have  to  toil  through  tenfold  gloom  of  despondency  and  dys- 
ia  in  forcing  their  way  to  the  front ;  but  it  is  perhaps  still  worse 
tbem,  and  certainly  worse  for  their  lasting  reputation,  that  they 
tould  start  with  splendid  successe?,  and  be  stimulated  by  the  shouts  of 
multitude  to  go  on  making  more  and  more  splendid  siiecesses,  till 
have  exhausted  themaelv^es  in  Fpas  mo  die  grasping"  at  cheap  triumphs. 
But  enough  of  this ;  for  we  me  in  danger  of  some  very  commonplace 
dity.  What  is  the  conclusion  from  it  all  ?  That  authoi^  should  not 
paid  at  all,  or  rather  paid  only  in  ginititude  ?  To  that  there  is  at 
one  fatal  objection.  If  authorship  became  less  profitable  than  ii 
the  temptations  to  journalism  would  he  all  the  Btronger.  Men  must 
lys  be  paid  for  ephemeral  work,  and  tiiis  mode  of  making  a  living 
lust  always  be  open  to  men  capable  of  better  thingH,  If  we  did  not 
low  a  Soott  to  have  a  copyright  he  would  simply  be  forced  to  write 
lUUt&jta  for  the  daily  papers.  And  this  is  a  suflicieut  defence  of  copy- 
its.  We  cannot  posdbJy  make  it  worth  a  man^n  while  to  do  his  very 
-to  write  immortal  poems  or  revolutionise  the  world  of  thought. 
the  very  act  of  offenng  a  money  reward,  we  are  appealing  to  the 
motives.  But  we  may  tiike  some  measures  to  diminish  the  sacri- 
which  must  in  all  civsos  Ijo  made*  We  may^  by  a  liberal  rule, 
tble  the  man  to  hope  that  in  his  old  nge,  or  after  hia  death,  he  and  \\m 
Idren  may  have  the  loss  in  some  degree  made  up  to  them.  It  would 
rhapa  be  better  if  the  whole  system  could  bo  altered,  but  it  is  not  yet 
pressing  importance  to  inquire  what  will  be  the  practice  in  the  millen- 
Lum,  And,  therefore,  iis  I  freely  admit,  this  argument  has  next  to  no 
^ring  upon  any  pr.ictical  question.  It  is  simply  a  protest  against  on© 
icidental  assumption,  which  is  often  made  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
rhich  is  yet,  I  think,  degmding  to  litenitui-e.  Anything  has  a  tendency 
improve  the  literature  of  a  nation  which  makes  the  whole  national  life 
iher  in  interests,  more  harmonious,  and  moi^  energetic.  The  intellec- 
tual activity  due  to  widening  of  the  range  of  thought,  the  closer  sympa- 
thies and  heightened  emotions  which  mean  that  new  creeds  ai'e  dawning 
in  mens'  minds  and  stirring  tlieir  imaginations,  will  bear  fruit  in  litera- 
ture as  eUewhere ;  and  the  honour  paid  by  a  healthy  race  to  ita  natural 
leaders  will  in  one  way  or  other  provide  suflicient  motives  for  the  higher 
kinds  of  ambition.  But  the  existence  of  a  lihend  system  of  money 
rewards  for  those  who  Ciin  but  amuse  our  idle  houi-a  or  tickle  us  with 
new  sensations,  is  a  matter  of  very  subordinate  importance.  The  reward* 
doubt  are  given  in  one  sense  to  merit ;  for  t\i<i  ^\M\^L\a  ^  -^^^ 
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which  does  not  and  cannot  take  mere  private  motives  into  aooomit  Bui 
neither  can  it  consider  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  service  rendered ;  and, 
therefore,  the  rewards  are  almost  as  often  paid  for  an  ahdication  as  for  a 
discharge  of  a  man's  highest  duty.  At  hest^  they  are  not  proportioned 
to  merit,  though  they  may  reward  merit  incidentally.  And,  therefore,  I 
fancy  that  men  of  letters  would  best  consider  their  own  dignity,  if  ihe^ 
treated  the  whole  question  as  simply  a  matter  of  business  and  practical 
convenience.  Their  claims,  so  far  as  they  are  well  founded,  belong  to  a 
different  sphere,  and  are  such' as  cannot  be  recogmsed  by  hard  cash.  To 
be  as  free  as  possible  from  such  considerations  is  a  condition  of  iiuai 
retaining  true  self-respect.  They  should  have  pride  enough  to  claim  to 
be  something  more  than  higglers  in  the  literary  market.  If  honest  gains 
come  their  way  they  need  not  be  disdainful ;  but  they  cannot  profess  to 
work  for  hire  without  abandoning  their  true  position,  and  they  may  as 
well  take  it  for  granted  at  once  that  they  must  generally  make  the  choioe 
between  aiming  at  pay  and  aiming  at  real  excellence.  No  ingenuity  will 
make  the  two  motives  universally  coincident. 


C^e  ^omatire  of  ii  ^Jttaiisiijc  Mteb. 


"S^ou  will  not  find  many  pleaaanter  or  breezier  walks  in  England  than 

ibis  open  stretch  of  Claverton  Down  :  cei-tamly  you  will  find  very  ft*w 

urith  more  varied  interest  of  cveiy  conceivable  sort  for  every  cultivated 

S&ind.     The  air  is  fresh  and  laden  from  the  brine  of  the  Atlantic  and 

tlie  Gulf  Sti^eam  ;  the  clear  wind  ia  blowing  straight  from  seaward,  not 

teen  and  dry  from  the  eastern  plains,  hut  soft  and  puw  from  a  thousand 

leagues  of  uninteiTiipted  ocean ;  and  the  view  over  the  broken  dale  of 

^▼on,  where  it  cnta  its  way  in  a  veritable  gorge  through  the  high  barrier 

cf  the  Bath  oolite,  stretcheg  for  miles  over  one  of  the  loveHest  and 

l^enest  valleys  in  all  our  lovely  gi*een  England.     More  than  that — tho 

whole  history  of  Britain  is  visibly  unfolded  her©  before  my  very  eyes* 

That  liald  roundish  bill  to  the  right,  with  its  smooth  siimtnit  artifii-iully 

levelled,  and  its  sides  planed  down  into  a  long  glacis,  ia  Little  Solisbury ; 

and  Little  Solisbury,  as  its  name  clearly  shows,  is  the  vej-y  oldest  Bath 

of  alL     For  it  is  the  bwiy  or  hill*fort  of  Solis,  the  ancient  fortified  town 

of  the  Keltic  and  Euskarian  natives  ;  and  when,  long  ages  afterwards, 

the  Romans  planted  their  station  in  the  valley  below,  they  naturally 

I  called  the  hot  springs  which  they  foimd  there  by  the  name  of  Aquse 

p  Soils ;  and  equally  naturally  misintorpreted  the  86Cond  word  (really  a 

native  term)  as  tho  genitive  of  Sol,  and  accordingly  dedicated  their  great 

temple  on  the  spot  to  Apollo.     Those  straight  white  lines  and  groen- 

grown  ridges  on  the  flanks  of  Banagh  Down  and  the  eastern  heights  are 

the  vestiges  of  the  old  Roman  causeways — the  Fosse  and  its  branches — 

now  totally  disused  or  else  degraded  into  modern  cart-road.s  j  and  the 

Ini-titntion  Buildings  in  the  valley  below  cover  or  contain  all  the  remain- 

ing  memorials  of  the   stately  Roman   town.     Back  of  me   again,    on 

Hampton  Down,  stiind  the  earthworks  of  Caer  Badon,  the  later  British 

Tillage,  planted  there  when  fear  of  the  heathen  West  Saxon  invaden 

liad  driven  back  the  Christian  Welshman  to  the  hills  which  he  had 

deeerted  for  the  fruitful  valley  during  the  sec^irity  of  the  Pax  Romana; 

^And  this  long  mound  on  whose  summit  I  am  standing  to  catch  the  view, 

^BOtually  forms  part  of  Wansdyke,  the  great  bc»undnry  barrier  behind 

Hfliich  the  Welshmen  of  the  Somersetshire  principality^  entrenched  them- 

^PIlyeB,  after  the  pagan  English  pirates  had  ttiken  possession  of  the  Avon 

dale  and  of  Bath  itself.     The  decisive  battle  which  settled  the  fate  of 

the  city  was  fought  at  Dyrham  Park,  among  those  blue  downs  on  the 

northern  horizon;  and  the  tiny  village  of  Englinhcombe,  nestling  below 

the  solitary  beacon  of  High  Barrow  Hill  on  my  left,  marks  in  ita  ver^ 

the  farthest  westward  extenBion  of  the  Texxlome  »^^'et^  W««c^^^>aa 
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ever  anconqaered  recessea  of  Mendip.     As  to  later  aasodations,  tliey  ue 
too  endless  for  review.     In  the  foreground  lies  the  town,  and  from  its 
midst  towers  the  abbey,  that  last  flickering  effort  of  English  architecture 
before  the  Keformation  choked  out  its  life  for  ever ;  a  tall  and  statdj 
but  very  cold  specimen  of  good  late  perpendicular  work.     It  rises  aboro 
the  ancient  temple  of  Minerva,  and  covers  fragments  of  the  older  min- 
sters— that  which  Osric,  king  of  the  Worcester  men,  gave  to  a  nunnery 
in  671  ;  that  which  Offa  of  Mercia  raised  in  775;  that  where  Eadgar, 
first  king  of  all  England,  was  crowned  in  973 ;  and  that  which  the 
Angevin  John  of  Tours  erected  in  1160.     There  to  the  right  is  Lans- 
down,  where  the  Parliament's  men  imder  Waller  all  but  wiped  out  the 
stout  Comishmen  who  "  stood  up  for  their  king  "  under  Sir  Bevil  Gren- 
ville  in  a  fruitless  victory  ;  and  the  big  tower  on  the  top  is  Beckforfs 
Folly,  built  in  a  fit  of  Oriental  recklessness  by  "  Vathek  "  Beckford,  and 
now  the  landmark   of  the  cemetery  which  spreads  over  his  vanished 
domain.     In  the  combe  to  the  left,  again,  that  huge  pseudo-classcal 
manor-house  is  Prior  Pai-k,  the  vast  rambling  home  of  Ralph  Allen ;  aod 
Halph  Allen  was  the  original  of  Squire  A 11  worthy,  whose  grounds,  as 
minutely  described  in  Turn  Jones,  are  here  actually  realised.     Bat  if  I 
went  on  talking  all  day  I  should  never  have  finished  ;  for  the  history  of 
the  Bath  valley,  as  seen  from  Claverton  Down,  is,  as  I  said  before,  the 
history  of  all  England,  visibly  epitomised  in  tangible  realities  before 
one's  very  eyes. 

However,  I  have  not  come  out  to-day  to  hunt  for  old  relics  among 
the  works  of  Caer  Badon,  or  to  trace  the  curious  bends  and  angles  of 
Wansdyke.  A  far  older  and  stranger  chapter  of  our  history  than  any 
of  these  is  unfolded  by  the  little  wayside  weed  which  I  liave  here  in  my 
botanical  case  ;  and  it  was  to  find  this  very  commonplace  and  uninterest- 
ing-looking plant  that  I  have  come  out  this  morning.  For  the  weed  is 
the  hairy  wood-spurge,  and  Claverton  Down  is  the  only  place  in  Great 
Britain  where  that  particular  kind  of  spurgo  still  lingers  on.  I  have 
got  my  British  Flora  safe  here  in  my  satchel ;  and  now  I  am  going  to  sit 
down  on  the  slope  of  Wansdyke  and  make  quite  sure  that  my  plant  really 
tallies  exactly  with  Dr.  Bentham's  description ;  and  if  it  actually  does, 
then  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  that  I  hold  in  my  hand  one 
of  the  few  genuine  links  which  yet  unite  us  with  a  very  distant  past — a 
past  compared  with  which  the  days  when  Wansdyke  was  biult,  or  even 
when  Little  Solisbury  was  fortified,  seem  comparatively  i*ecent.  For  if 
this  is  in  fact  the  hairy  wood-spurge,  it  and  its  ancestors  have  been 
growing  here  on  Claverton  Down  ever  since  the  end  of  the  last  glacial 
epoch  ;  and  it  is  a  relic  of  the  flora  which  once  bloomed  among  the  low- 
lauds  that  connected  England  and  Ireland  with  Brittany,  Spain,  and 
the  Pyrenees.  It  datas  back,  in  short,  to  the  time  when  Britain  wm 
btill  an  integral  part  of  the  Eiu*opean  continent. 

A  few  minutes'  examination  with  my  pocket-lens  is  quite  enough  to 
assure  mo  that  tlie  iVovjcx  \  Wxe*  ^\s^^^  \&  VxwVj  \J:a  -vood-spurge  of 
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1  am  in  search.  It  is  a  qnoor,  itiflignificant  little  plant,  with 
ly  cup-like  green  flowers,  and  odd  jellj-bag^  glands,  very  much  like 
other  Knglkh  spurges ;  but  I  see  at  once  on  a  closer  examination 
it  has  all  the  distinj^uishing  marks  of  the  hairy  species — the  woolly 
-aide  to  the  leaves,  the  dotted  seed-capsules,  the  loose  umbels  of 
loesom,  and  the  long  branched  i-ays  supporting  the  stniggUng  flower- 
ioadfi.  I  regai^  it,  therefore,  as  a  decided  And ;  for  the  lane  that  bounds 
pie  Prior  Park  estate,  and  this  bit  of  woodland  on  the  Bummit  of  Cla- 
lerton  Down,  are  the  only  spots  in  England  where  this  particular  plant 
I  now  found.  But  that  is  not  all.  In  itself,  the  fact  of  its  rarity  would 
LOt  be  enough  to  arouse  any  apocial  interest  j  for  there  are  many  other 
flowers  found  in  only  one  spot  in  Britain — sometimes  garden  kind 
from  cultivation  in  a  suitable  climate,  sometimes  American 
lylings,  and  sometimes  high  Alpine  species  requinng  a  particular 
Lte,  basalt,  or  limestone  soil — a  fsoil  perhaps  to  be  met  with  in  our 
■daiids  only  on  one  or  two  scattered  Webb  or  Scottiivh  hills  of  the  re- 
Ittisite  height.  The  case  of  the  hairy  spui^e,  however,  is  very  different 
Irom  any  of  these.  It  is  a  Southern  European  ami  Western  Asiatic 
)laut,  and  it  spreads  along  the  Meditermnejin  l)asin  fmm  the  Caucasus 
K>  the  P)Tences  ;  but  it  Dowhero  comes  any  nearer  to  Britain  than  the 
RftUey  of  the  Ijoire,  This  is  what  gives  it  such  a  special  interest  in  my 
^yes.  It  is  not  found  in  Brittany,  it  is  not  found  in  Normandy,  it  is  not 
Icmnd  on  the  opponite  coast  of  Picardy,  it  is  not  foimd  in  Kent  or  Essex ; 
it  suddenly  reappears  here,  out  of  all  reckoning,  on  Claverton  Down, 
If  the  case  of  the  wood -spurge  were  a  solitary  one,  it  would  bo  easy 
>u§h  to  give  a  re;idy  explanation.  The  netghbourhoocl  of  Bath  is 
jwn  to  bo  one  of  the  wannest  spots  in  Englancl,  leaving,  in  fact,  its 
hot  water  supply  always  laid  on.  This  is  a  plant  of  warm  coimtries, 
bird,  let  us  say,  once  bi-ought  over  a  single  need,  clinging  to  its  feet 
Jr' feathers;  an  exotic  flower,  imported  for  the  shrubberies  of  Piior 
tkrk,  was  packed  in  earth  containing  young  spoi^ges ;  a  sailor  introduced 
i&  by  some  chance ;  a  botanist  sowed  it  here  for  an  experiment.  Nay, 
perhaps  a  Eoman  settler  at  Aquse  Solia  brought  it  over  with  the  plants 
for  his  garden.  In  such  or  the  like  casual  manner  it  got  a  footing  on 
Claverton  Down ;  and,  as  the  climate  suited  it,  it  has  gone  on  flourishing 
irer  since.  Here,  I  say,  would  be  an  easy  explanation  if  the  cose  of  the 
hairy  spurge  were  a  solitary  one ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are 
Imndreds  of  cases  exactly  like  it.  It  is  quite  a  common  occurrence  to 
pud  a  plant  extend  all  through  Europe  from  the  Caucasus  to  the  Pyi-enees, 
ilien  stop  suddenly  short,  and  turn  up  again  once  more  incontinently  in 
BoTOD,  Cornwall,  Kerry,  and  Connemai-a.  This  is  such  a  curious  fact 
^■t  it  really  seems  to  call  for  some  adequate  explanation. 
^fjj&t  me  begin  by  noting  a  few  of  tlie  most  striking  instances.  There 
il  in  tho  Bristol  Channel  a  solitary  rocky  i^slet  known  by  the  old  Scan- 
dioavian  title  of  the  Steep  Holme — a  name  given  to  it,  no  doubt,  by  the 
Irickings  of  the  ninth  century,  who  made  it  tkelr  \ieaiSit^ttx\*st%  ^Qi\: 
VOL,  luii.—No.  258.  "iV. 
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plimdering   the  diApmen   and  slavemongera    of  Bricgstow.    "Sow  Um 
rooky  cleftfl  of  the  Ste^  Holme  are  ^ill  crimson  in  Maj  and  Jtuie  vlkli 
the  brilliimt  red  blossoms  of  the  wild  pseonj,  a  flower  which  does  Ml 
elsewhere  appear  nearer  to  England  than  the  FjreeneB.     Some  raonihi 
since,  when  I  hud  the  pleasure  d'  personally  conducting  tlie  mdm  d 
the  OoB>Hiix  on  a  philological  tour  through  the  L3rm6  Kegifi  diMrio^ 
we  stopped  for  a  few  minutes  at  the  pretty  little  village  of  KilmifigtoOi 
near  Axminster.     Well,  Kilmington   Common    is    a   place  famous 
botanists,  because  it  is  the  one  single  station  in  Britain  for  a  smiiJl  ptI^1 
plish  lobelia,  which  ranges  elsewhere  only  from   Andalusia  to  ceninll 
iVance.     Dozens  of  like  cases  may  be  noted  in  the  soiith-westem  peiia- 
snla  of  England  and  the  similarly  situated  comer  of  Wales  about  Vm- 
brokesbire.     Thus,  to  lump  a  long  list  briefly,  the  common  blue  monb- 
hood  is  foimd  wild  in  South  Wales  and  the  Corniab  district  only ;  tk 
yellow  drabii   is  confined   to  old  walls   about    Pennard   CastUs  iiar 
Swansea ;  the  sixitted  rockoistus  occurs  only  in  the  Channel  I^mjOS 
and  at  Holyhead ;  the  white  roc-k-cistus  is  peculiar  in  Britain  to  Bitnt 
Downs  in  Somerset,  together  with  Torquay  and  Babbicombe  in  Devoo; 
tlio  Cheddar  pink,  a  volcanic  plant  of  sonthern  Europe,  clings  to  tk 
crannies  of  the  Cheddar  cliflts   near  Wells,  and   to  no  other  crag  iiB 
£i^!azid ;  the  soapwort  is  ^"Hd  only  in  Cornwall  and  Devon  ;  the  flfli- 
leaved  8t,  John's  wort  grows  nowhere  but  at  Cape  Cornwall  and  on 
bonks  of  tbo  Toign ;  the  crimson  clover  and  Boccone's  clover  are  ent 
sestncted  to  the  |ien insula  of  the  Liaard;  so  also  is  the  upright  Ac 
save  that  it  is  likewise  found  in  the  Channel  Islands ;  the  sand 
foot  remains  only  at   Scilly;    the   Bithynian   vetch   extends 
Europe  as  far  north  as  Bordeaux,  and  then  disappears  again  till 
sudden  leap  it  is  gathered  once  more  in  Devon  and  CJomwall ;  the 
aedum   occurs  in   the  Malvern   hills  and  in   Somei-^etshire ;  and  tb 
narrow  buplever  flowers  only  at  Torquay  and  in  Jersey  and  Oi 
In  almost  all,  if  not  in  all,  these  cases  the  plant  is  a  southern 
which  extends  usually  from  the  Caspian  to  Spain,  is  perh&pa  fomui 
far  north  iM^  the  CHrondo  or  even  the  Loire,  and  then   disappears  a^p^ 
till  it  turns  up  Kuddenly  in  some  exceptionally  sheltered  nook  of  Devon, 
Cornwall,  or  South  Wales.     This  is  a  phenomenon  which  cannot 
be  due  to  chance  alone.     Indeed,  I  might  greatly  increeise  the  Hat, 
I  refirain  only  l^ecanse  I  am  afraid  of  being  wearisome. 

When  we  tin-nto  the  similarly  placed  south-western  comer  of 
the  peculmrities  we  meet  with  are  even  more  remarkaVde*  I  sha! 
forget  my  surprise  when  once,  after  my  first  visit  to  Nice  and  M< 
I  began  describing  the  l>eautiful  Provencal  flowers  to  an  Irish  botanist, 
and  wns  quietly  answered,  "  Ah,  yes:  we  have  them  all  at  Killamey.* 
But  it  is  really  true  none  the  less.  The  thick-leaved  sedum,  after  skip- 
ping all  Enghmd  and  Wa!ea,  shows  itself  suddenly  in  the  Cove  of  Cork, 
The  pretty  Mediterifinean  heath,  which  every  winterer  on  the  Biviert  has 
gathered  by  handftils  on  the  hills  about  Cannes  and  Hj^res,  jumps  »ti 
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md  to  tbo  coast  of  Kerry.  Tlie  arbutus,  with  its  clustering  white 
>mn  and  beautiful  rod  berries,  is  similarly  fouud  in  Provence  and 
at  GlengarilT.  Loudon  Pride  grows  wild  in  Poi"tugtil,  western 
tin,  and  the  higher  Pyi'enees,  and  reappears  in  south-westMn  Ireland, 
lother  pretty  little  Baxifinoge  jiimpfi  in  like  manner  from  the  Asturias 
KOlaroey.  St,  Babeoc's  heath  has  the  same  range.  The  spiked 
id  takes  a  great  Ijound  from  Bordeaux  to  a  single  station  in  County 
iwav-  To  sum  it  up  shortly,  **  Crete,  Auvergne^  the  Pyrenees,  S.-W. 
d,"  is  a  common  technical  description  of  the  distribution  of  many 
tth  European  plant^t. 

Now,  these  peculiarities  of  distribution  lead  me  up  pretty  siarely  to 

romance  of  the  hairy  wood-spurge.     They  show  that  it  did  not  get 

by  j^ccident.     Like  the  elephant-headed  god  of  the  Mexicans,  like 

debased  ti'aces  of  Buddhism   in  the  Axtec  religion,  they  raise  an 

lediate  curiosity  as  to  their  origin.     What  we  may  call  the  natural 

ige  of  British  plants  ia  of  this  sort  *  they  have  entered  the  country 

the  Continent,  via  Kent,  Sussex,  East  AngUa,  or  Scotland ;  and 

fall  for  the  most  part  under  tlireo  great  divisions.     The  first  divi- 

oonsists  of  central  European   plants,  wliich  seem  as  if  they  had 

in  from  the  east :  and  of  these  a  few  got  no  fui-thor  than  the 

counties;  a  great  many  spread  over  the  whole  country;  and 

remainder  have  reached  to  the  west  and  to  Ireland.     The  second 

rfsion  \r  that  of  the  Scandinavian  plants,  which  seem  as  if  they  had 

in  from  the  north ;  and  of  these  a  few  atop  short  in  Shetland, 

ley,  or  the  Highlands ;  others  get  as  far  as  the  midland  counties ; 

a  good  many  straggle  on  into  Kent  or  CornwalL    The  third  division 

ipriscs  the  mountain  plants,  %vhich  have  come  in  from  various  quaiv 

I,  and  M'hich  grow  wherever  the  elevation  and  the  mountain  air  suit 

oonstitntions.     But  my  wood-spurge  agrees  with  none  of  these, 

it  clearly  belongs  to  another  southern  class,  which  cannot  have 

Britiin  by  any  of  the  ciistoinary  routes  rid  Dover,  Harwich,  or 

ithampton.     It  seems  to  have  taken  a  route  of  its  own,  and  to  hav6 

iked    Enghiud  by   wny   of   Bristol  and  Bordeaux.     Otherwise,  we 

mid  find  it  and  the  other  peculiar  weatcountry  species  in  the  wai'mer 

of  Kentj  Surrey,  and  the  IsIp  of  Wight*  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 

never  do.     If  climate  were  the  only  agent  at  work,  Yentnor  cer- 

dy  has  as  good  claims  as  any  place  in  England. 

Perhaps  it  seems  a  useless  question  to  inquire  how  they  came  thero 
alL  "  Wei'e  they  not  always  there  T  "  8ome!K)dy  may  ask  me.  And 
answer  is,  No,  undoubtedly  not.  You  might  as  well  explain  the  pre- 
►ce  of  an  EngliKh-speaking  colony  on  Pitcaim  Island  by  the  hypothesis 
it  Englishmen  were  originally  created  in  two  separate  centres — Great 
itain  and  the  South  Pacific.  Only  some  80,000  years  since — a  mere 
\g\e  8\nng  of  the  cosmical  pendulum — every  inch  of  Great  Britain  and 
land,  save  only  an  insignificant  southeni  fringe,  was  wholly  covered 
the  ice  of  the  last  glacial  period.     Wo  know  tho  date  with  mathe- 
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maticiil  certainty,  becauae  the  aatronomiciil  conditions  upon  whkhgUdtl 
periods  have  been  shown  almost  beyond  doubt  to  depend,  begn 
200*000  years  ago,  and  ended  80,000  jeare  ago.  During  the  inteml 
Yietween  those  two  dates,  the  condition  of  each  hemisphere  alteniftted 
between  long  cold  periods  and  long  hot  periods,  of  some  10,500  jmn 
each,  Dui-ing  the  laat  cold  s^pell,  all  England  and  Ireland  were  in  tk 
oondiiion  of  Greenland  at  the  present  day.  The  ice  had  planed  ermj 
lining  thing  clean  off  the  face  of  the  country,  Eind  we  may  still  tnce  ita 
Bcratchee  on  the  smooth  granite  bosses  of  Wales  and  Scotknd,  or  find 
its  till  and  its  moraines  on  the  plains  and  valleys  of  East  Anglia  aoi] 
Derby ahire.  Consequently  the  ancestors  of  every  plant  and  ewerr 
animal  now  living  in  Britain  must  have  come  into  it  aft^r  the  end 
the  last  long  cold  spell — that  is  to  say,  roughly  speaking,  some  80,(; 
years  since. 

Moreover,  when  Britain  was  repeopled  after  the  great  ice  age»  it  laml 
have  been  united  Uj  the  Continent  somewhere,  or  else  it  eould  not  po** 
sibly  possess  the  large  number  of  European  plants  and  animals 
it  actually  contains* •  Hail  it  then  been  an  island,  it  might  haT© 
a  considei-abie  popuktion  of  ferns  and  small-seeded  flowers,  of  birds 
winged  insects,  blown  over  to  it  from  the  shores  of  France  or  Hoi 
it  might  even  have  had  a  fair  epriukling  of  snaHs  and  lizards,  or  i 
small  quadrupeds,  wafted  across  on  logs  of  wood,  or  carried  over 
dentally  by  various  chanoea ;  but  it  would  be  quite  impossible 
should  have  all  the  species  of  large  or  middle-sized  wild  mammals  wh 
we  see  now  inhabiting  it — the  red  deer,  the  fallow  deer,  the  otter, 
badger,  the  fox,  the  hare,  the  rabbit,  the  weasel,  the  stoat,  the 
the  hedgehog,  the  wild  cat,  the  mole,  the  shrew,  the  squirrel,  and 
water-vole.  Altogether,  we  have  still  no  less  than  forty  speciM 
British  mammals ;  while  the  bear,  the  wild  boar,  the  beaver,  the  mm- 
deer,  and  the  wolf  have  become  extinct  within  the  historical  period^ 
and  the  wild  white  cattle  even  now  survive  sparingly  in  Chillingbaia 
Park  and  a  few  other  scattered  places.  Clearly,  as  none  of  these  SDi- 
mals  or  their  ancestors  can  have  been  in  Britain  80,000  years  ago, 
they  must  have  come  into  Britftin  at  some  later  date,  across  a  wid« 
bridge  of  soHd  land.  For  Mr.  Wallace  has  conclujsively  shown  thai 
islands  which  have  never  formed  part  of  a  mainland  never  haveaay 
terrestrial  niamumk  at  all ;  and  that  a  very  narrow  strait  is  quite 
sufiicient  to  prevent  the  ptt.si?age  of  mammals  from  one  island  to  another. 
The  souml  which  divides  the  Indo-Malayan  region  from  the  Australian 
region  is  hardly  wider  than  that  which  separates  England  from  France, 
yet  not  one  single  Australian  mammal  has  ever  reached  the  Indo- 
Malayan  region,  and  not  one  single  Indian  mammal  has  ever  reached 
Australia.  The  kangaroos,  wombats,  phalangei-s,  and  cassowaries  of  the 
one  district  are  quite  distinct  in  type  from  the  elephants,  tapirs,  tigers 

^ 

*  1  owe  tsj  acknowledgmenta  in  much  that  followa  to  Mr.  A.  H.  WaIlAc«'s  ad- 
mirable work  on  Idand  I4f^* 
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%  tind  monkeys  of  the  other.     So  that  our  mTmerous  existing  Eng- 

Eauiia  mtist  certainly  have  crosse^l  over  on  dry  land. 

'We  ma  J  take  it  for  granted,  then,  that  the  masa  of  British  plants 

in,  an  the  aDimals  came  in,  from  the  east  and  Bonth-east,  immedi- 

Ij  after  the  ice  of  the  glacial  epoch  had  passed  away*     For  the  ice 

di-iven   man  and  beast,  herb  and  tree,  southward  before  it ;   and 

if  there  was  a  little  fringe  of  what  in  now  Southern  Britiiin  not 

lolly  glaciated,  yet  its  condition  must  have  been  liko  that  of  the  little 

Atable  fringe  in  Greenland,  and  its  plants  and  animals  (if  any)  must 

been  of  thoroughly  Arctic  types.     But  as  the  glaciers  cleared  away 

I,  with  the  return  of  the  sun  to  the  northern  hemisphere  after  its 

Ig  cold  cycle,  the  southern  and  eastera  plants  and  animals  must  have 

lowed  the  i-etreating  ice-sheet  from  year  to  year  j  till  at  last  the  species 

lich  Ui^ed  to  inhabit  Kent  and  the  Isle  of  Wight  found  their  j^erma- 

it  home  in  Lapland,  and  those  which  used  to  inhabit  Greece  and  Italy 

id  their  permiinent  home  in  Holland,  Denmark,  and  Great  Biitain, 

This  Bufficieiitly  accounts  for  the  preaenoo  in  England  and  Scotland 

the  centml  European  and  fckandina^^an  elements ;  hut  it  does  not  ac- 

it  for  the  pn?sence  of  my  hairy  spurge  and  of  all  the  other  south-western 

jiest,    t)olonging  to  the  P^Tenean  and  Italian  region.      Clearly,  the 

iinary  plants  of  Eastern  England  are  plants  which  onoe  spread  unintor- 

>tedly  from  Warwickshire  to  Central  Europe,  when  the  belt  of  land 

the  German  Ocean  wfis  still  entire ;  and  clearly,  too,  the  ordinary 

ita  of  the  North  and  of  Scotland  are  plants  which  once  spii?ad  unin- 

iptedly  from  Yorkshire  to  Scandinavia,  during  the  same  period; 

le  both  classes  have  been  afterwards  isolated  in  Britain  by  the  gradual 

lence  of  the  intervening  land.    But  this  still  leaves  unanswered  the 

ition,  Whence  did  we  get  the  Pyienean  types  1 

Perhaps  one  might  be  dij?posed  at  first  sight  to  fancy  that  they  came 

separately,  as  we  know  a  few  American  plants  have  really  done. 

jre  is  the  well-known  Canadian  canal  weed,  whicsh  was  introduced  by 

)tanist  into  a  tank  near  Cambridge  in  1845,  and  rapidly  spread  over 

England ;  there  ai-e  a  few  orchids  and  other  wild  flowers  which  have 

itly  been  carried  aci*oss  the  Atlantic  on  the  feet  of  birds  ;  and 

are  some  half-dozen  escaped  garden  flowers,  liko  the  evening  prim- 

which  have  establiahed  themselves  easily  in  our  congenial  climate. 

dbly  it  might  seem  as  though   the  arbutus,  the  haii-y  spurge,  the 

Iterranean  heath,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  southern  sijedea  in  South- 

^fiitem  England  or  Ireland  had  got  across  to  us  in  somewhat  the 

le  fragmentary  fashion,  and  had  succeeded  in  effecting  a  foothold  only  in 

warmer  Cornish  and  Irish  nooks.  But  there  are  a  great  many  reasons 

ist  1>eheving  this.     In  the  first  place^  we  have  the  immense  number 

account  for — at  least  ninety  species,  all  told  ;  which  is  a  prodigious 

to  set  down  to  the  chapter  of  accidents.     For  the  distance  from 

leaux  to  Kerry  is  reaHy  70Q  miles,  while  the  distance  from  Portugal 

ibe  Azores  (which  are  peopled  with  plants  and  auimxila  in  the  most 
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fragmentary  manner)  is  only  900 ;  and  we  can  hardly  suppose  tint  so 
large  a  number  of  southern  plants  could  permanently  establish  tbemadveg 
(against  the  prevailing  winds)  in  a  country  already  occupied  by  a 
flourishing  native  flora.  But  two  more  {ieital  objections  are  these :  Fint, 
our  southern  plants  are  only  found  in  the  exti*eme  south-west,  and  not 
in  the  warmest  parts  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  of  Kent,  or  of  Hampshire. 
Even  at  Bournemouth  and  Yentnor  we  meet  with  none  of  them.  And 
secondly,  they  are  all  evidently  dying  out ;  they  represent  an  old  flan 
which  is  no  longer  adapted  to  the  country,  not  a  new  flora  pushing  its 
way  vigorously  into  regions  occupied  by  less  congenial  plants.  Every 
year  they  are  disappearing  before  our  very  eyes,  and  nmny  of  them  are 
from  time  to  time  now  being  expunged  from  our  floras.  The  Kilmington 
lobelia  is  getting  rarer  as  every  summer  passes ;  the  wild  asparagus,  once 
common  on  the  Lizard  promontory,  is  now  only  to  be  picked,  at  the 
imminent  risk  of  life  and  limb,  amongst  the  crannies  of  a  rocky  islet  at 
Kynanoe  Cove ;  the  purple  viper's-bugloss  has  been  driven  to  the  very 
extremity  of  Britain  at  Penzance ;  while  the  various  kinds  of  rock-dstos, 
the  Steep  Holme  pseony,  and  the  Cheddar  pink  linger  on  each  only  in  a 
single  inaccessible  spot  in  the  south-western  peninsula  of  England.  These 
are  clear  evidences  that  they  form  the  last  stragglers  of  a  ^-anquisbed 
flora,  not  the  vanguard  of  a  victorious  and  aggressive  race. 

And  now  we  are  in  a  position  fairly  to  settle  the  problem  where  the 
hairy  spurge  and  its  fellows  have  come  from,  and  how  they  got  here. 
People  who  recognise  the  fact  that  Britain  was  once  joined  to  the  Con- 
tinent are  too  apt  to  fency  that  it  was  joined  only  by  a  sort  of  narrow 
bridge  between  Dover  and  Calais.  The  aspect  of  the  shore  on  either  side, 
the  high  bluffs  of  Shakespeare's  Cliff  and  Cap  Grisnez,  the  geological 
continuity  between  the  chalk  and  the  other  formations  on  the  two  coasts, 
all  forcibly  suggest  the  notion  that  France  and  England  must  once  have 
Been  joined  there — as,  indeed,  they  undoubtedly  were.  But  we  are  all 
inclined  mentally  to  minimise  the  amount  of  connection  ;  we  stick  in  an 
isthmus  just  sufficient  to  carry  the  South- Eastern  Railway  across  to  Bou- 
logne, and  then  we  are  fully  satisfied  with  our  new  geography.  In  reality, 
however,  the  old  land  connection  was  something  far  moi*e  complete  and 
univei*sal  than  that.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  at  the  close 
of  the  last  glacial  epoch,  Grejit  Britain  and  Ireland  formed  a  part  of  the 
Continent,  not  in  the  sense  in  wliich  Scandinavia  or  Denmai-k  still  does, 
but  in  the  sense  in  which  Bavaria  and  Switzerland  still  do.  The  laud  of 
Europe  then  stretched  out  to  seaward  far  beyond  Ireland,  Si>ain,  and  the 
Faroe  Islands ;  and  Cork,  Glasgow,  and  Liverpool  then  stood  further 
inland  than  Lyons,  Munich,  and  Geneva  stand  at  the  present  day. 

Walking  one  morning  last  winter — a  day  or  so  after  the  terrible 
Tuesday — on  the  Parade  at  Hastings,  I  happened  to  notice  a  curiously 
shaped  flint  among  the  shiugle  just  thrown  up  by  the  great  storm.  Tli<^ 
waves  had  beaten  right  over  the  sea-wall,  and  scattered  wrack  and 
pebbles  along  the  whole  roadway.     I  stooped  down  and  picked  up  the 
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-looking  fragment ;  to  my  sui-prise,  I  found  it  waa  a  palseoHttiic  im- 
lent,  a  rudoly  chipped  iHnt  knife  of  the  older  stone  ago,  the  relic  of  a 
<x>inpared  with  whom  oveu  the  buildei^s  of  Wansdyke  here  wort*  men 
ly.  This  rude  flake  was  fashioned  by  the  naked  black 'follows 
iiimted  tlie  rhinoceros  and  the  mammoth  in  the  Englisli  valleys,  be- 
ever  the  great  ioe  age  itself  had  spread  its  gladers  over  the  length 
^od  breadth  of  the  land,  a  couple  of  bimdi'ed  thousand  years  eince.  Its 
surface  was  dulled  and  whitened  by  age^  as  is  always  the  case  with 
primiEval  Hint  weapons ;  but  ita  ed^  was  still  sbai-p  and  keen,  though 
in  places  with  a  hard  film  of  mineral  deposit,  and  also  blunted 
there  by  use  in  cutting  clubs  and  reindeer  bones  for  ite  savage 
)r.  But  there  were  no  traces  of  rolling  b.s  in  water-worn  pebbles  ; 
fe  was  freshly  disinteiTed.  It  waa  clear  that  the  storm  had  just 
it  from  beneath  the  submerged  forest  which  belts  all  the  coast 
Beadiy  Head  to  Dungeneas.  For  tlie  forest  is  a  post-glacial  d«- 
>l  and  it  once  formed  jwirt  of  this  great  connecting  land,  now  buried 
tth  the  Atlantic,  the  English  Channel,  and  the  German  Ocean.  The 
which  compose  it  still  stand  as  upright  stumps,  firmly  bedded  in  a 
of  tenacious  clay ;  and  strewn  beneath  them  lie  prostrate  l^^les,  in 
■tfie  very  places  where  the  wind  thi*ew  them  down  home  fifty  or  sixty 
thousand  years  ago.  In  the  public  garden  at  Hastings,  one  of  these 
huge  balbi,  dug  up  on  the  8t.  Ijeonard's  beach,  has  been  tixed  as  a  curio- 
Bity  ;  and,  though  its  outer  layer  is  charred  and  blackened  by  the  water, 
inner  wood  is  still  as  sound  and  as  firm  as  on  the  day  it  fell.  For  wo 
to  deal  here  with  a  time  which  Ls  marvellously  ancient  indeed  when 
sured  by  our  ordinary  human  and  historical  chronology,  but  which 
|uite  modem  when  judged  by  the  vast  timepiece  of  cosmical  and  geo- 
peal  cycles. 
All  round  the  coast  of  England  you  wiU  find  endless  traces  of  these 
rged  forests,  especially  wherever  the  land  shelves  off  slowly  to  aea^ 
That  most  lively  of  mediseval  travellers,  Giraldus  Cambrenais 
fhoBB  amusing  and  somewhat  slangy  diary  would  be  much  more  read,  I 
sure,  if  people  did  not  incongruouBly  mistake  him  for  a  dry  chronicler 
^the  monastic  wort)  gives  a  full  and  ivaUy  scientific  ruxiount  of  one  which 
I  came  acix)68  in  the  course  of  hisWekh  peregrinations;  and  ever  since  his 
time  the  submerged  forests  have  been  noted  in  spot  aft«i'  spot  in  every  part 
of  Southern  Britiiin.  Beginning  in  the  great  bight  between  Wales  and 
Scotland,  they  continue  ix>und  the  coast  at  Holyhead  ;  turn  up  again  in 
Cardigan  Bay  ;  fringe  the  whole  Bristol  Channel ;  fill  in  tlie  bottom  of 
the  fiords  at  Falinouth,  Dartmouth,  Torquay,  and  Exmouth  ;  trend 
round  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Selsea,  and  Povensoy  Biiy  ;  appear  sparingly 
off  the  Essex  coast ;  and  thenoe  run  up  by  Cromer  luid  the  Waah  to 
Holdemt'Sii  and  Ijindisfiirne,  They  are  everywhere  newer  than  the 
gUci&l  deposits,  and  so  they  give  us  a  fair  ground  for  belie \'ing  that  a 
great  general  subsidence  of  the  land  has  taken  place  all  i-oiiud  the  sliore 
of  England  at  a  compai^tively  recent  jxjriod^ — that  Is  to  say,  since  the 
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close  of  the  last  glacial  epoch.  How  reoenfc  they  are  is  well  ehown  Ijf 
the  natui^  of  the  remains  themselves ;  for  they  often  contain  nndecajoi 
leaves,  water-logged  hazel-nuts,  hits  of  small  twigs,  and  other  fbxtatiae 
mbhish  of  a  perfectly  fresh  and  modem-looking  cfaantcter.  Some  oltlis 
twiga  even  break  with  a  sharp  crackling  Bound,  like  dry  wood  tikcn  I 
from  a  modem  forest. 

The  question  now  remains,  if  the  land  once  thtta  extended  funke 
oat  to  sea  than  at  pre^sent,  how  fur  out  did  it  extend  ?  or,  in  G^ker 
vordf},  how  large  a  subsidence  has  taken  place  I  Here  we  have  mj 
excellent  hint  for  our  guidance  in  the  fact  that  Ireland  must  have 
united  to  England  since  the  glacial  epoch,  because  we  find  in  Ireland 
large  proportion  of  the  British  plant*  and  animals,  including  a  consdd 
able  nuinljer  of  Ismd  mammals.  Now,  how  much  mu»t  we  raise 
general  hmd  suiface  of  the  British  Isl<?8  in  order  to  unit«  Irdand 
Great  Britain  1  Well,  a  rise  of  less  than  one  hundred  fathoms  wt 
■office  to  join  the  whole  of  our  islands  throughout  nearly  all  their' 
length,  leaving  only  two  large  lakes  in  the  ver}'  de#^pe?;t  parts  of  the  sn, 
where  the  plummet  marks  a  depth  of  a  himdred  and  fifty  fathoms.  Ota 
of  these  two  livrge  lakes  would  lie  between  Galloway  and  Ulster,  and  th» 
other  would  fill  up  the  hollow  of  the  Minch  between  the  Hebrides  aod 
the  Isle  of  Skvc.  But  the  same  amount  of  elevation  would  abo  BoSm 
to  unite  us  to  the  Continent  from  Denmark  to  Spain,  as  well  aa  to  poA 
out  our  whole  codst-line  about  fifty  miles  to  the  westward  of  Cape  Clear. 
Beyond  that  distance  the  sea-bottom  suddenly  topples  over  from  i 
general  depth  of  a  hundi-ed  futlioms  to  a  depth  of  a  thousand  fathoms  or 
more  ;  which  clearly  shows  that  this  line,  curving  round  from  Shetland 
to  the  Spanish  shore  of  the  Asturitia,  must  mark  an  old  and  long-ojo- 
tinned  prehistoric  land-barrier.  In  other  words,  tho  Briti>h  Isles  are 
situated  on  a  comparatively  shallow  submarine  bank,  which  Fj^reads 
north,  south,  and  east  of  them*  but  ends  abruptly  to  the  westward  by  a 
8odden  drop  of  eight  or  nine  hundix?d  fathoms.  If  you  were  now  to 
raise  this  bank  n  humlred  fathoms  in  height,  you  would  lift  it»  whole 
area  above  the  sea-Ievel,  save  only  in  the  two  hollows  already  noted* 
but  if  you  went  on  raising  it  for  several  hundred  fathoms  more,  yoa 
would  not  materially  alter  the  coast-lino  established  by  your  firat 
elevation.  So  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  hundred-fathom  line  really 
represents  the  old  western  boundaiy  of  Europe  towaixls  the  AtlanliCr 
because  it  coincides  so  nearly  in  depth  with  the  elevation  necessary  to 
unite  England  ami  Ireland  to  oue  another,  and  to  the  Continent. 

Only  oue  clement  of  our  pi-obh/ui  now  remains  to  be  solved ;  jmd 
that  is  the  question — -When  did  tho  subsidence  take  place  which  tum&l 
the  dry  land  all  roimd  Britain  into  the  beds  of  tho  English  Channel,  the 
German  Ocean,  and  the  Irish  Seal  To  this  question  I  am  deferentially 
inclined  to  give  a  somewhat  different  answer  from  that  of  most  of  oar 
authorities.  As  a  rule,  it  seems  to  be  implied  that  the  subsidenoe  was  a 
single  act,  Bpr^.d  indeed  over  a  considerable  length  of  time,  but  com- 
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once  for  all,  and  never  since  renewed.  It  appears  to  me  more 
iarpbable,  however,  that  the  sufaflidence  has  been  going  on  more  or  less 
^^:  since  the  age  of  the  Bubmerged  forests^  and  that  it  still  continues 
IFplacee  over  the  same  area.  Mr.  Wallace  has  already  pointed  out  that 
Ireland  was  probably  separated  fix) in  the  mainland  Boouer  than  England, 
because  it  has  fewer  nsitivip  mammals  and  hardly  any  reptiles  or  amphi- 
bians. The  liai>py  iramwiity  from  toads  and  sorpsnts  which  is  generally 
Jrttributed  to  the  pious  exertions  of  St.  Patrick,  may  perhaps  rather  be 
|i|i  down  to  the  early  isolation  of  Ireland  from  the  mainland  shortly 
Hierr  the  end  of  the  jj^eat  ice  age,  and  before  all  the  members  of  the  new 
l&iropean  fautia  had  had  time  to  spread  equally  over  the  more  outlying 
portions  of  the  yet  undivided  continent  But  there  arc  other  indications 
of  subsequent  partial  submergence  elsewhere:  JIany  facte  lead  to  the 
bdief  that  the  Bristol  Channel  was  Rtill  a  plain  through  which  tlio 
Severn  flowed  quietly  to  the  sea  long  after  the  final  insulation  of  Ireland 
and  the  Hebrides.  Tourists  driving  from  Barmouth  to  Port  Madoc 
bave  looked  down  from  the  pietureaque  escarpment  of  Harlech  Castle 
upon  a  narrow  belt  of  plain  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  and 
b&ve  been  told  how  the  Lowland  Hundred  once  stretched  outward  from 
ibis  point  across  Cardigan  Bay  as  far  as  Sarn  Badrig  or  8t.  Patrick's^ 
Causeway,  a  rocky  i-ecf  which  whitens  the  sea  into  a  long  line  of  breakers 
in  the  middle  distance.  Welsh  legends,  immortalised  by  Peacock's 
^licious  satire^  tell  us  how  the  hundred  was  submerged  by  an  iniin- 
IdMion  ;  and  the  tradition  as  to  this  subsidence  is  almost  certainly 
■Direct.  Thei^  is  some  gixjund  for  believing  that  the  Isle  of  Wight  was 
mQl  united  at  ebb  tido  to  the  mainland  of  Hampshire  by  a  sandy 
iBthmus,  when  the  Romans  built  their  villas  ut  Brading  ;  and  we  know 
that  oven  as  Lite  as  the  days  when  Hengast  and  Hoi-sa  Ituinched  their 
mylhicjil  loDg  ships  for  the  conquest  of  Kent,  the  Zuyder  Zee  was  yet 
undoubtedly  an  inland  lake,  tieparated  from  the  German  Ocean  by  a  long 
belt  of  land  now  almost  entirely  submerged,  save  in  the  solitary  line  of 
islands  which  preserves  the  outline  of  its  northern  shore.  Nay,  even  in 
cmr  own  time,  the  Bouthern  part  of  Sweden  is  slowly  sinking  by  inches 
beneatli  the  level  of  the  Baltic.  Hence  I  am  strongly  incUned  to  sus- 
pect that  the  submergence  of  this  western  land  was  a  work  of  time,  and 
tbat  no  ^mrticular  date  can  be  assigned  to  it  as  a  whole. 

»Now,  when  a  continuous  belt  of  lowland  stretched  round  from  Spain 
Ireland  and  the  Shetland^,  we  can  easily  understand  that  the  warm 
type  of  south  European  plants  would  run  northward  along  its  western 
shore  as  far  as  the  climatic  conditions  jiermitted.  But  the  climate  on 
all  the  west  coast  of  northern  Europe  is  exceptionally  mild  and  moist, 
through  tlie  agency  of  the  Gulf  Stream  and  the  warm  westerly  bree^» 
which  blow  across  it.  Hence  it  is  not  aurprlsing  that  the  Mediterranean 
beath,  the  strawberry  tree,  the  paeony,  the  hairy  spurge,  and  all  the- 
other  southern  plants  which  I  have  before  schedulcil,  should  have 
nuiged  all  along  the  Atlantic  shore  of  Europe,  past  the  Pyrenees  and 
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the  AjBturiaSy  up  the  hend  a  hundred  and  fif^  mileB  west  of  the  Lud! i 
End,  and  sa  onward  to  Kerry  and  Oonnemara.     Dr.  James  GeQde  has 
recently  shown  good  reasons  for  believing  that  the  last  gladal  epoch  wis 
immediately  succeeded  by  a  short  spell — say  a  thousand  years  or  so— of 
very  sunny  and  genial  conditions  in  northern  Europe ;  and  while  then 
favourable  conditions  lasted  we  can  readily  understand  that  the  southen 
flora  may  even  have  extended  along  the  sheltered   belt  beneath  the 
mountain-ranges  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  as  far  northward  as  Bute  and 
Arran,  where  some  few  of  its  hardier  representatives  are  actually  still 
preserved.     Meanwhile,  the  eastern  level  slope  of  what  is  now  V^ngUml^ 
together  with  Holland  and  the  intervening  land  which  then  filled  up 
the  basin  of  the  German  Ocean,  must  have  had  an  inland  continental 
dimate,  exposed  to  the  full  rigour  of  the  north-east  winds,  and  unmiti- 
gated by  the  warmth  and  moisture  now  diffused  over  it  by  the  sea  aiid 
its  currents.     In  short,  the  condition  of  that  great  tableland  must  haiB 
been  much  like  the  condition  of  Central  Kussia  at  the  present  day, 
aggravated  perhaps  by  an  extra  elevation  to  some  hundreds  of  feet  aboxe 
its  existing  level.     Here,  then,  the  flora  must  have  been  of  the  central 
European  and  Scandinavian  type ;  while  west  of  the  great  central  range 
of  England,  the  trees  and  flowers  must  in  the  main  have  resembled  t^oae 
which  we  now  find  among  the  nooks  of  the  Apennines  and  the  Genoese 
Biviera. 

By-and-by,  however,  the  earth's  crust  began  to  sink  in  western 
Europe,  as  it  is  sinking  now  in  Scania  and  the  bed  of  the  southern 
Baltic.  Slowly  the  great  Atlantic  plain  disappeared  below  the  waters, 
leaving  only  the  mountain-tops  and  higher  plateaus  as  islands  above  the 
sea-level.  First  the  two  latei'al  valleys  of  the  old  lake-system  were 
flooded,  cutting  off*  Ireland  and  the  western  Hebrides  as  two  large  and 
compact  islands,  considerably  bigger  than  they  now  remain  at  the  present 
day.  Then,  doubtless,  the  North  Sea  and  the  Channel  were  overflow«jd, 
leaving  only  a  narrow  neck  of  chalk  downs  as  a  connecting  link  between 
Kent  and  Piciirdy,  which  the  waves  gradually  beat  down  and  at  last 
destroyed.  The  cliffs  of  Dover  and  Cap  Blancnez,  of  Beacby  Head  and 
Dieppe,  now  mark  its  limits.  Still  the  Bristol  Channel  remained  an 
open  valley,  and  Scilly  was  united  to  the  Cornish  peninsula,  Next, 
Scilly  and  the  CiJhaiincl  Islands  went ;  while  the  Hebrides  and  t^ie 
western  coast  of  Scotland  broke  up  into  a  number  of  separate  Islets, 
only  the  granite  crests  of  the  higher  mountain-ranges  now  overtopping 
the  water  in  long  lines,  while  the  lateral  valleys  became  the  straits 
which  separate  the  various  members  of  the  different  archipelagos  from 
their  nearest  neighbours.  Any  one  who  has  once  yachted  down  the 
broken  ridge  of  the  Outer  Hebrides  cannot  fail  to  have  noticed  that  thej 
seem  but  the  summits  of  a  vast  sunken  range,  jagged  and  beaten  at  the 
outer  edge  by  the  ceaseless  dash  of  the  Atlantic.  Last  of  all,  apparently, 
went  Anglesey,  Wight,  and  the  coastwise  eyots,  as  well  as  the  Bristol 
Channel.     On  the  protected  eastern  shore  of  Britain  generally,  the  low 
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have  survivetl  well  enough,  and  patches  of  shingle  and  sand,  like 
Dogger  Bankj  still  mark  tlie  position  of  the  higher  Buiiken  lands ; 
on  the  we?jt  and  north  the  oi)en  Atlantic  has  eaten  away  all  but  the 
it  sheltered  plainH,  and  cut  its  way  at  all  exposed  points  into  the 
of  the  hills,  giving  riae  to  the  magnificent  cliff  scenery  of  Com- 
l,  Kerry,  and  the  western  Huiglilands.  If  yoii  stand  upon  tho  shore 
jCoboe  Bay  in  Guemacy,  and  look  at  low  tide  across  tho  vast  floor  of 
and  water-fretted  granite  rocks  whicb  line  its  bottom,  you  will 
with  what  force  the  waves  have  wormed  their  way  over  all  the  iow- 
and  they  will  only  halt  when  they  have  planed  down  the  whole  of 
island,  as  they  have  ali^eady  planed  down  the  leaser  land  which  once 
ched  out  to  northward  beyond  the  solitary  pinnacles  of  the  Caaqnete. 
When  all  the.se  changes  had  taken*placo,  the  stray  members  of  the 
lem  floni  in  Cornwall,  Devon,  Kerry,  and  Connemara  would  find 
Ives  quite  cut  off  from  their  feSlows  in  the  Mediterranean,  the 
?neos,  and  tho  Asturiiis.  For  the  [water  has  eaten  away  almost  all 
pliiitt  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  save  only  a  comparatively  insigmficant 
fie  between  the  Loire,  the  mountaiiLs  of  Auvergne,  and  the  roots  of 
Pyrenees  ;  and  it  has  left  the  high  and  bleak  granitic  moorland  of 
ittany  jutting  out  alone  into  the  western  sea.  But  Brittany  looks 
northwaixl,  and  is  open  only  to  the  chillie.st  winds ;  while  its  fail' share  of 
Gulf  Stream  is  diverted  by  cui-mnts  due  to  the  lay  of  the  land  in  Com- 
Moreover,  the  great  bight  of  Biscay  flistracts  and  upsets  the  old 
of  the  water,  so  that  the  whole  shore  of  Fmnce  from  the  Garonne 
thwaixl  is  really  colder  and  less  ocfuable  in  temperature  than  Cornwall 
Kerry,  or  even  than  the  average  of  our  own  western  and  Southern 
st.  The  Vendue  is  a  chilly  marehlaml ;  Bretagne  Bretonannte  is  a 
and  wind-swept  heath.  On  tho  other  hand,  our  extreme  south- 
stern  pemiisttltia  and  islands  are  bathed  on  every  mlo  by  the  wann 
^tei-  of  the  Gidf  Sti-eam,  and  so  pofig^/ss  an  unusually  mild,  damp,  and 
ible  climate.  Every  one  has  heard  of  the  somi-tropicid  vegotjition  of 
and  aloes  which  floui-ishes  in  the  open  air  at  Tresco  Abbey  in  the 
lly  Isles.  Hei^,  then,  we  have  exactly  tho  conditions  under  which 
ie  southern  plants,  though  beaten  back  to  the  very  base  of  the  hills, 
jht  still  manage  to  keep  up  a  precarious  existence  in  a  few  scattered 
Bheltei-eil  nooks.  And  that  is  exactly  what  they  have  done.  Bepa- 
from  all  the  i^at  of  their  kind,  exposed  to  occasional  hard  winters 
heavy  frowtti,  and  slowly  dying  out  under  our  very  eyes,  they  have  yet 
left  here  and  there  a  few  isolated  descendants  to  tell  tho  story  of  their 
origin  and  their  failure.  Cui-iously  enough,  theso  little  lingering  colo- 
Siies  of  Mediterranean  plants  exist  only  on  the  southern  and  western 
slopes,  among  the  cliffs  and  combes  and  bays  which  face  and  overlook 
the  submerged  lands  whence  their  ancestoi-e  were  di'iven  by  the  advanc- 
ing sea.  So  oddly  do  they  conlino  themselves  to  the  islands  and  the 
most  insulai-  peninsulas  that  their  geographical  distribution  almost  looks 
like  a  preconcerted  arrangGment, 
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Thus  we  may  obeenre  onoe  more  that  one  Utile  Islet  of  the  Bnstol 
Chaxmel  alotie  presenres  the  red  peeonj.     Holyhead    I&land  has  biH^ 
domn  rare  species.     The  Jersey  centaury,  Pelifiaer^a  linaria,  and  mnrotl 
other  Bonthem  flowers,  have  died  out  eyerywheie  save  in  the  Cbumil 
Tala-nila.     Soilly  shares  with  them  in  the  sand  bird's  foot.    The  Irish 
Arraa  and  other  Irish  LBlands  have  many  peculiar  species ;  and  a  kw 
aonthem  typ€«  even  reach   Bute  and  the  weaterti  Highlands;  foTt » 
every  ono  knouis,  Bothesay  has  a  climate  almost  a&  warm  as  Torquay.  So^ 
too,  with  tlie  i>emnsulafi.     The  Lizard,  with  the  most  equable  tempen* 
tnre  on  the  English  coMt,  is  a  perfect  nana  of  wealth  to  the  botamft 
It  has  three  peculiar  southern  doveis,  and  lota  of  other  rarities.    Vm- 
canoe,  at  Ute  very  horn  of  ComwaU,  has  five  or  six  specialities    Hi 
position  of  Kerry  gives  it  a  dimato  like  that  of  Finisterre,  with  tb 
appropriate   flora.     Wild  madder  belongs  only  to  a  few  headlandi  d 
Pembrokeshire,  the  Damnonian  })eDinsula,  tind  tlie  south-west  of  Ireknl 
Torquay,  on  the  promontory  of  Hope's  Nose,  shares  a  southern  buplcTcr 
with  the  Channel  Islands.     Babbicombe  has  a  species  almost  to  itnil 
Corfe  Castle,  in  the  so-called  Isle  of  Purbeck  in   Dorset,  divides  • 
Spanish  heather  with  Cornwall  and  the  West  of  Ij^land.     One 
i€0t*harrow,  after  getting  up  from  the  Pyreenees  as  far  as  the 
Tislands,  then  positively  takes  a  second  spring  to  the  Mull  of  Ga 
As  to  the  number  of  Mediterranean  plants  which  are  found  in 
only  in  Devon  and  Cornwall,  or  in  Kerry  and  Connemarn.,  or  in 
spare  yon  the  i^ecital  of  them.     Even  the  more  iiiland  and  m 
types,  which  each  survive  on  one  high  common  alone,  answer 
same  law ;  for  they  occur  on  the  warmest  moors,  in  the  zieigh 
of  the  sunniest  south- western  slopes.     Thus  the  Cheddar  pink 
a  single  basking  hollow  heated  by  radiation  from  two  great  walls  of 
stone  rock  upon  the  we^stem  flanks  of   Mendip  ;    the    purple 
loiters  on  a  bright  upland  neai-  the  warm  valley  of  the  Devonshire 
the  white  sedum  struggles  on  ni>on  the  edge  of  Malvern;  and  my  haiir 
wood-spurge  here  battles  hard  for  life  on  Claverton  Down,  close  io 
steaming  basin  of  the  old  Boman  Thermic  at  Bath. 

And  so  I  end  where  I  began.    My  sermon  has  led  me  far  afield ; 
like  u  good  preacher,  I  have  oome  back  to  my  text.     I  have  only 
lightly  upon  the  simplest  and  least  technical  proofs  ;  but  when  the  whol* 
evidence  la  put  together — as  I  do  not  pretend  to  put  it  together  oflr 
sitting  here  cross-legg&^l  on  the  edge  of  Wansdyke — there  can  he 
little  reasonable  doubt  that  this  is  something  like  the  way  in  which 
haiiy  wood-spurge  fii-st  found  its  way  to  Prior  Park  Lane.      80  1  L 
giithered  my  little  morsel  tenderly  and  carefully, not  injuring  the 
more  than  I  can  help  by  my  cluoisineas ;  and  I  hope  all  future  ho 
will  do  the  same,  in  order  to  aid  in  preserving  and  handing  down  to 
after  ages  this  interefitiog  fragment  of  old  English  history,  kept  green 
and  vital  for  us  ail  in  the  tiny  blossom  of  a  wayside  weed. 
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was,  in  litemture,  when  there  were  no  Dictionaries.     OF  conrse. 

srs  had  their  small  diffusion,  vivd  voce.     The  few  Sniils,  for  all  the 

itions,  couUl  i\sk  the  fewer  GamaUels,  on  the  quick  moment,  for  the 

interpretatiou  that  should  make  passages  in  their  ornamented  or 

Itiqtiated  disquisitions  clear ;  and  there  wfis  no  need  for  more.     By  the 

i,  could  he  solved  the  mystery  coming  from  the  lip ;  for  within  the  por- 

in  the  cloister,  unJer  tlie  shade  there  on  the  hill,  the  master  sat  in 

midst  of  his  pupils,  and  the  lip  was  near. 

It  ended,  this.     Pupils,  when  knowledge  was  calletl  for  in  distant 
had  to  be  dispersed.     Each  stood  aolitar}'^  then,  or  nearly  KoUtary, 
ited  from  the  schooirt  whence  scholarly  help  could  l>e  drawn.     Yet 
stood  fiicing  a  crowd  j^ouped  round  him^  to  be  taught;  and  etich,  at 
le  word,  at  some  clause,  at  some  peroration,  at  some  pregnant  comer- 
le  of  an  ai'gument  he  was  burning  to  launch  Ktraifj;ht  home,  found  tlie 
:t  of  his  parchment  a  pit,  or  a  stumbling-block,  hindering  him.     Tho 
mred  MS,  was  of  his  own  copying,  nearly  for  a  certainty.     That  did 
affect  the  case.     As  ho  read  from  it — spit^ad  on  his  kne**,  perhaps,  a 
>11 ;  laid  open  upon  a  desk,  leaved,  and  luhoriously  and  dehcately  mar- 
led, and  stitched  and  covei^d  and  clasj>ed  into  the  form  of  a  goodly 
►k — he  had  to  expound  its  learned  method  so  that  it  should  touch  the 
iple;  or,  bewildering  him  sa<lly,  he  had  to  turn  ita  words  from  the 
*k,   from  the  Hebrew,  from   any  master-tongue,  into  the  language, 
the  dialect,  familiar  to  his  audience — a  language  often  harshly  un- 
liar  to  himself — and  the  right  way  to  do  this  would  again  and  again 
to  come  to  him,  and  his  mes5?age  failed.     There  was  the  pity  of  it ; 
was  the  grief.     It  could  not  be  allowed  to  abide.    And  at  Inst  there 
surred  to  him  the  remedy.     Tn  his  quiet  hours,  bis  flock  away,  he 
>uld  pore  over  his  MS,  afresh.     It  might  he  Missal,  it  might  be  Com- 
itary,  Treatise,  Diatribe,  Epic  Poem,  Homily,  Holy  "Writ — the  same 
would  ijo  eificacioua  for  each  one.     After  beiiting  out  the  meaning 
the  crabbeil,  the  Oriental ^  characters — of  the  painstaking,  level,  fault- 
Giothic  letter— be  would  write  this  meaning,  this  exposition,  this 
tf  above  each  word,  each  phrasing,  that  had  given  him  trouble ;  and 
m,  thenceforth,  and  for  ever,  such  gloss  would  be  there  to  see  and  to 
J,  and  every  difficulty  would  have  been  made,  magically,  to  disappear. 
The  goodness  must  he  manifest  at  once.     Only  there  ia  a  fact  re- 
ig,  iTequiring  acute  indication.     At  the  very  first  word  the  very 
of  these  conscientious  old-world  scholars  thus  glossed  or  explained, 
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the  seed  was  sown  of  the  new- world  Dictionaries ;  and  there  has  been  no 
stop  to  the  growth  of  this  seed  till  the  tree  from  it  has  spread  its  thid 
and  wide  branches  as  far  as  they  have  spread,  and  are  still  spreading,  in 
this  very  to-day. 

Perhaps  this  may  seem  remote  1     Short  work  will  be  enough  to  shov 
how  it  was  done.     Pupils,  or  call  them  young  or  less-instmcted  associates, 
of  a  master,  had  again,  and  after  a  lapse  of  time  in  greater  nmnben,  to 
be  dispersed.     After  the  lapse  of  time,  also,  MSS.  were  ordered  to  be 
executed  for  royal  and  other  wealthy  readers,  too  much  engrossed  by  st&to 
and  duties  to  be  able  to  keep  to  the  set  places  and  hours  of  a  class.    As 
for  the  young  associates,  they  would  have  read  from  their  master's  glosaed 
MSS.  during  their  pupilage,  had  they  had  to  take  their  duties  whilst  \hej 
were  absent,  whilst  they  wei-e  ill.    As  for  the  newly-finished  MSS.,  it 
would  have  been  destruction  to  their  cherished  neatness,  to  their  dolled 
beauty,  to  have  defaced  them  with  glosses  here  and  there,  as  glosses  were, 
in  patches,  and  generally,  for  greater  conspicuousness,  written  in  red 
letters.  Glossed  words  were  written  in  a  list  apart,  then ;  becoming,  in  tbis 
way,  companion  to  the  student,  enlightenment  to  the  MS.,  and  enligbtae 
ment  almost  as  handy  as  if  it  had  been  delivered  from  the  tongue.    Pa^ 
ticular  exposition  of  a  particular  master  came  to  be  especially  demanded, 
too ;  fix>m  veneration,  for  comparison,  to  settle  a  dispute,  for  the  mere 
admiration  and  interest  of  seeing  what  another  man  had  done.    Sncb 
exposition  was,  perforce,  on  a  separate  list.  Such  expositions,  moreover- 
coming  as  they  did,  one  perhaps  from  a  scholar  at  Khegium,  one  boa. 
Nysa,  one  from  Alexandria,  Rome,  Constantinople,   Rhodes — could  be 
readily  i>erceived  to  possess  colour  from  the  temperament,  from  the  ai- 
cumstances,  of  the  writer ;  and  it  followed,  as  a  simple  consequence,  that 
two  or  more  should  be  set  out,  methodically,  side  by  side.     Here,  then, 
was  the  form  of  a  dictionary  ;  the  germ  of  it,  its  manner.      Here  a  word 
stood,  with  a  series  of  interpretations  to  it ;  the  whole  to  be  read  at  one 
consulting,  and  giving  employment  to  the  critical  faculty  of  rejection  or 
approval.     For,  this  duplication,  this  triplication,  this  multiplication,  as 
it  grow  to  be,  had  its  own  excellent  relish,  and  the  very  relish  suggested 
something  more.     There  would  have  been  the  word  eocUiSy  put  it.     One 
teacher  would  recommend  it  to  be  rendered  thin  (of  course,  the  equiva- 
lent to  these  shades  of  thought,  according  to  the  tongue  being  used  and 
elucidated) ;  another  teacher,  of  wider  thought,  would  expound  it  mean  : 
another,  living  amidst  bleak  rocks,  perhaps,  and  these  helping  his  as- 
ceticism, would  sot  down  barren  ;  another,  applying  the  thinness  and  te- 
nuity to  some  musical  sounds  remaining  in  his  memory,  would  write  it 
ahrUly  treble.     To  say  this,  is  but  to  say  how  language  itself  accumu- 
lated, and  had  expansion.     Yet  it  suggests  the  mode.     It  points  out 
how,  when  each  word  had  such  various  glosses  put  to  it,  richness  could 
not  fail  to  arise ;  and  diversity,  and  discrimination,  with  greater  or  less 
delicacy  of  expression ;  and  how  glosses  being  bom — or,  christen  them 
with  that  longer  name  of  glossaries — were  never  likely  to  be  let  to  die. 
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There  has  to  be  recollection,  however,  that,  as  these  glossaries  were 
to  gleamugs  from  one  SIS.,  or  to  gleanings  from  variouB  copies  of 
t  same  one  MS.,  according  to  what,  of  fresh  interpretation,  each  separate 
owner  had  gloseed,  bo  they  were  limited  to  explaining  one  author ;  or  to 
explaining  such  limited  portion  of  one  author  as  one  MS.  contained.  TIjus 
one  glossary  would  elucidate  a  Gosjjel ;  one,  a  set  of  Epistles ;  one,  a  Prophet; 
Ode,  Virgi]  J  Horace,  Homer,  Euripides.  The  Epinal  Gloss  is  an  existing 
I  esaUDple,  luckily  for  the  literary  world,  of  such  an  accumulation.  In  MS. 
sHll,  it  is  still ,  hy  the  religious  treasuring  it  baa  bad  at  Epinal,  precisely  as 
It  was  at  its  eompilation  1,200  years  ago  {in  the  course  now,  however,  of 
being  piinted  here,  lent  hy  the  French  Government  for  that  purpose)  ; 
nnd  it  is  teatimony,  teeming  with  interest,  of  how  far  Dictionary-life,  in 
its  day,  had  atlvanctM:!.  Progressing  still,  there  was  the  Latin  Glossary 
1^  VaiTo,  dedicated  to  his  contemporary  Cicero.  There  was  the  L*:xii'on 
HFApollonius  tlie  Sophist,  in  the  first  century,  elucidating  the  Iliad  and 
^he  Odijaseif,  Tliere  w^i^s  the  Onomn^ticon  of  Pollux ;  Pollux,  instructor 
^  the  Emperor  Commodus,  having  produced  this,  a  Greek  Vocabulary, 
■^ireBhly  for  his  imperial  pupirs  use.  There  waa  the  Lexicon  of  Harpo- 
Vretion,  in  the  fourth  century,  relating  only  to  the  Ten  Orators  of  Greece. 
There  was  the  valualde  work  of  Hesychius  of  Alexandiia.  There  was  the 
Olossitri/  of  Photius,  written  in  the  ninth  centui-y  :  all  of  these  having  been 
printed  at  Venice  and  kindred  places,  after  centm^ies  of  chiysalis-life  in 
MS.,  almost  as  soon  as  printing  was  available ;  and  this  particular  Photiaa 
Qlc89ary  having  been  re-edited  here  by  Poi-son,  and  even  called  for,  after 
person's  death,  later  still,  \^z.  in  1822,  There  was  the  Lexicon  of 
Bnidas,  collected  by  him  in  the  tenth  centuiy,  and  printed  at  Milan  in 
1499  ;  remarkable  for  the  plan,  first  used  in  it,  of  giving  extracts  from 
the  poets  and  historians  it  explained  to  explain  them  better,  and  for  thus 
widening  considenxhly  the  already  widening  field  of  the  lexicogi-njdjical 
art.  There  was  the  Dictionary,  in  the  thirteenth  centuiy,  of  John 
Balbiw,  called  John  of  Genoa  ;  a  Latin  work  extending  to  7D0  pages 
folio,  that  has  further  notability  from  having  been  the  first  in  type, 
Gutenberg  himself  having  printed  it  at  Mayenoe,  in  1460,  There  was 
the  Dictionary,  printed  at  Vicenza  in  1483,  of  Johannes  Crestonus,  in 
Greek  and  Latin;  both,  also,  a  development.  There  was  the  Latin 
I>ictionary  of  Calepino,  first  printed  at  K^gio  in  1502,  and  enjoying, 
lilce  the  Greek  Dictionary  of  Pliotiua,  continued  re-editing  down  to  the 
present  century.  But  the  expansion  of  the  gloss-seed,  as  shown  in  all 
these  instances,  having  reached  the  point  at  wliich  there  was  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  the  search  for  words  was  a  distinct  branch  of  letters, 
worthy  of  a  special  hand  possessing  special  scholarly  attainments,  the 
period  of  English  Dictionaries  has  been  touched,  and  the  subject  must 
have  treatment  assuming  different  proportions. 

It  will  have  been  undei-stood— up  to  this  point,  of  course — that  the 
aim  of  all  the  early  word-works  that  have  been  enumerated  was  merely  to 
give  explanations  of  rare  words,  difficult  words ;  words  known,  shortly, 
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as  "  hard."  This  continued.  Eng^lish  lexicographers,  at  this  outset  of 
their  career,  and  for  centuries,  did  not  go  beyond.  They  grew  Tery 
pleasant,  they  were  quaint,  they  were  concentrated,  they  were  runUisg, 
delightful,  either  way ;  and,  they  shall  be  their  own  exemplification. 

The  Fromptorium  Farvulorum  heads  the  list ;  the  LiUle  Expedikr^ 
or  the  LiUle  Discloser j  as  it  might  (very  freely)  be  translated.  Alas, 
that  it  should  be  so  small  1  That  **  hard  **  words  were  so  scant  then,  h 
has  such  few  pages  that  they  can  be  run  through  in  a  moderate  readiog. 
Its  style  is  to  go  from  A  to  Z  alphabetically,  but  to  have  its  nouns  in  one 
list,  its  verbs  in  another;  to  give  nothing  but  these  nouns  and  vo^bs; 
and,  being  written  in  English  first  to  help  English  students  to  Latin,  it 
has  no  complementary  half  for  those  who,  having  a  LAtin  word,  want  to 
turn  it  into  English.  "  Gredynesse  of  mete,"  it  says,  "  Aviditas.  Gredy- 
nesse  in  askynge,  Procacitas.  Fadyr  and  modyr  yn  one  worde,  Pazeiu. 
False  and  deoeyvable  and  y vel  menynge,  Yersutis,  Versipellis.  Gokt 
or  Throte,  Guttar,  Gluma,  Gola.  Clepyn  or  CaJlyn,  Voco."  Its  date  is 
1-440,  about ;  it  was  written  by  a  Norfolk  man  (as  the  preface  tdls) ; 
Eichard  Francis,  think  some;  Galfridus  Grammaticus,  as  is  conjectured  by 
others ;  it  was  first  printed  in  1499,  appeared  three  or  four  times  again 
when  1500  was  just  turned,  and  has  had  a  careful  reprint  recently  by  tbe 
Camden  Society,  under  the  capable  editing  of  Mr.  AJbert  Way.  Imme- 
diately succeeded,  this,  by  the  Catholicon  Anglicum,  dated  14:83,  but  never 
in  print  till  the  Early  English  Text  Society  was  granted  the  privilege  of 
publishing  it  a  very  few  years  ago  ;  by  the  Medulla  Grammattce ;  by  the 
Ortus  Vocahvlorum  based  upon  it,  and  printed  in  1500  (these  being  Latin) ; 
by  Palsgrave's  Lesclairchaevientde  la  Lamjue  Francoyse,  printed  in  1530 ; 
by  Wyllyam  Salesbuiy's  Dictionary  in  Englysche  and  Welshe,  printed  in 
1547  ;  there  came  the  English  Dictionary  proper  of  Eichard  Huloet,  that 
first  went  to  the  press  in  1552.  The  edition  of  this  by  John  Higgins, 
printed  a  few  years  later,  is  a  volume  that  is  beautiful  even  by  the 
standard  of  to-day.  It  is  folio  ;  generously  thick ;  perfect  in  its  neatness; 
its  double  columns  are  regularly  arranged,  with  the  headings  B  ante  A, 
B  ante  E  (the  fair  forerunner  of  the  present  mode  BAB,  BAG,  <kc.)  ;  and, 
intended  to  give  English  and  Latin  and  French,  it  puts  the  English  in 
black  letter,  the  Latin  in  Roman,  the  French  in  italics ;  unless,  indeed, 
the  French  is  evidently  not  in  Richard  Huloet 's  knowledge,  when  Hu- 
loet calmly  omits  it  altogether.     Here  is  his  manner : — 

Apple,  called  Apple  John,  or  Saint  John's  Apple,  or  a  sweting,  or  an  apple  of 
paradise.  Malum,  niusteum,  Melinclum,  quod  minimum  durat  celerit«r-quo  mitescit. 
Pomme  do  paradis. 

Here  again  : — 

Pickers,  or  thieves  that  go  by  into  chambers,  making  as  though  they  sought  some- 
thing. Diaetarii.  Ulpian.  Larrons  qui  mont^nt  jusques  aux  chambres,  faisant 
eemblant  de  cercher  quelque  chose. 

"  For  the  better  attayning  of  the  knowledge  of  words,"  says  this  good 
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ard  Huloet,  "  I  went  not  to  the  common  Dictionaries  only,  but  alao 
the  authors  themeelves.  .  .  .  and  finally,  I  wrate  not  in  the  whole 
ke  one  quyre  without  perusing  and  conference  of  many  authore.  .  .  . 
Wherefore,  gentle  reader,  accept  my  pajmes  as  thou  wouldest  others 
fthould  (in  like  case)  accept  thine." 

The  ManijnUits   Vocahuhyriim,  written  by  Peter  lievena  in  1570, 

printed  then,  by  Ilenrie  Bynneman,  in  77  leavee  quarto,  and  reprinted, 

a    few    years  since,    under   the    cfiroful    Bupervision    of    Mr,    H.    B. 

Wheatley,   appeals  quite  as   prettily  to   hav©  its  claim»  considered, 

I "  Some  will  Bay,"  writes  Peter   Levens,  "  that  it  ia  a  superUuouR  and 

^jUjeceSRJirie  labour  to  set  forth  this  Bietionarie,  for  so  muche  as  iLujiter 

^B^oet  hath  Belte  furtbo  so  worthie  a  worke  of  the  same  kinde  already. 

I^Bpfe  •  .  .  «  his  is  great  and  costly^  tins  is  little  and  of  li<L.'ht  price ;  his 

BKr  greter  students  and  them  that  are  richable  to  have  it,  this  for  be^in* 

I  Hera  and  them  that  are  pooreable  to  have  no  better  ;  his  is  ful  of  phrases 

and  sentence*  fit  for  them  that  use  oration  and  oratorie,  this  is  onely 

Btnfied  full  of  worda."     And  there  the  words  are :  in  English  first,  in 

lAtin  after ;  in  double  columns ;  and  the  English  to  rhyme,  "  for  ♦Scholei'S 

as  use  to  writ-e  in  English  M^etre,"  thus  i — Bande,  Brando,   Hande, 

XAnde,  Sande,  Wtiunde,  d'c,  with  the  Latin  for  each  at  the  side.     Over 

I  the  errata  at  the  end  Peter  Levins  writes,  "  Gentle  Beailer,  amende 

Ibeee  fautes  escaped ;  "  and  the  only  wish  to  the  modern  reader  is  that 

there  waa  more  matter  to  read,  even  if  it  enforced  the  amendment  of 

indeed. 

Contemporary  with  this,  waa  a  Sliorte  DicUonarie  in  LcUin  and 

lish  vcrie  profilahU  for  yong  Begmiiers\  by  J.   Withals.     It  ia  a 

ing-looking  little  book,  octavo,  only  half  im  inch  thick,  light  and 

le  as  a  pocket-book,  with  its  matter  in  double  columns,  the  Engliali 

t,  and  the  *' catch-words  "  of  this  still  in  black  letter.     Wynkyn  de 

Worde  printed  it  in  its  early  editions,  and  it  waa  printed  again  and 

again  by  others,  down  to  1599.     A  Litth  Bietionarie  for  ChihJren^  says 

J,  Withals,  as  a  running  title  all  along  the  pages  of  it ;  hut  he  gives  the 

puzzled  little  Elizabethan  children  no  alphabet  to  guide  them,  and  only 

divides  his  articles  into  what  appears  to  him  to  be  subjecta.     **  Tho 

Times,"  h©  says,  as  a  promising  heading  to  one  of  these ;  then  under  it 

he  puts  such  odd  times  as  **  A  meeto  tyme,  To  sit  a  sunning,  A  fieldo 

beginning  to  Spring,  A  fielde  beginning  to  wax  greene,"  and  so  forth. 

In  Certains  Phrases  for  Children  to  iise  iii  familiar  speecfte^  J.  Withala 

Ib  as  quaint  to  the  very  end.     **  Away  and  be  hanged  i  "  he  puts  ready 

for  hifl   little   Tudor   schoolboys,  rendering  it   "Abi  hinc  in  malain 

rem."     And,  "  I  am  scarselye  mine  owne  man,"  **  Vir  sum  apud  me." 

*^£vans.     What  is  fair,  William!  Will  Pulcher.  Hvans.  Wh&i  is  l^pi,t, 

William  1  Will.  A  stone.     Evans,  That  ia  good,  William."     So  it  is ; 

and  in  J.  Withals  may  be  seen  the  very  manner  of  the  acquisition 

of  it* 

John  Baret,  in  1573,  most  fitly  joins  and  omomenta  this  group.    The 
VOL,  XLiii. — NO.  258,  35. 
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title  of  his  Dictionary  is  An  Alwart^  («  beehive)  ;  and  he,  in  & 
sets  out  the  deTelopment  of  the  Gloss,  even  from  the  area  of  k)0  fitvtt 
experience,     **  About  ejghteene  years  agone,"  he  writes,  **  having  popls 
at  Cambridge  studious  of  the  Latin  tongue,"  they  "  perceyriiig  ifhtt 
great  trouble  it  waa  to  come  running  to  mee  for  every  word  they  miwd 
....  I  appoynted  them  ....  every  day  to  -write  Eng^iah  belbn  y» 
Latin,  and  likewise  to  gather  a  number  of  ^e  phraaea  out  ol  Cibw^. 
Tarenoe^  Onaari  Livie,  &c.,  and  to  aet  them  under  sevet^U  tytles, 
more  ready  finding  them  againeat  their  needo  •  .  .  ."  when  as  **' 
a  yeare  or  two  they  had  gathered  togither  a  great  Tolume,**  he  otlkd 
them  hia  diligent  bees,  and   their  great  volume   an   alvearie.     It 
cunoufi,  thia,  aa  being  plain,  though  not  unexpected,  witnesB.     S0| 
does  John  Baret  throw  other  curious  light,  and   mark  aome  pi 
**  A  Goaat "  shows  his  method.     Thus ; — 

A  Goaot,  an  image  id  mnn's  imagioatio".    Spectmmt  tri,  n.g.,  Cic.  Fha&t 
Tiaian.    La  Bemblen»6  den  choaea  que  iio«tre  panaee  ha  conceue  ; 

in  the  Latin  part  of  which  there  will  be  noted  the  first  appearance  of  t 
declension  and  an  authority.  This  attractive  work  began  by  bong  * 
triple  Dictionary — English,  Latin,  French ;  and  in  later  editiona  gmr 
to  a  qutidruple  Dictionary,  with  Greek  added.  The  French,  howewB, 
as  with  Kichard  Huloet,  is  omitted  again  and  again ;  and  '*  a§  fir 
Oreeke,"  says  John  Baret  himself,  **  I  coulde  not  ioyne  it  with  erey 
Latin  word,  for  lackeof  fit  Greeke  letters,  the  printer  not  having  leasan 
to  provide  the  same  ! "  And  it  is  a  confession  far  too  pretty  not  to  bin 
this  small  resuscitation.  ^B 

By  these  examples,  French,  Latin,  Greek  are  proved  to  have  hivfl 
imperative  to  the  home-Ufe  of  (educated)  medizevals ;  and  **  neat  Italr" 
— for  all  that  Kome,  the  heart  of  it,  was  somewhat  out  of  favour— wn 
not  to  bo  unrepresented  by  the  Dictionary- makers  under  ElLEsbetli. 
John  Florio,  who  was  English  except  by  extraction,  who  waa  teaehff 
of  French  and  Italian  at  Oxford,  and,  on  the  accesaion  of  James  tb 
First,  appointed  tutor  to  the  poor  Prince  Henry,  his  eon,  puhliahflJ 
an  Italian  and  English  Dictionary  in  1598.  Italian  first,  he  pv^ 
and  put  no  more ;  but  within  ten  years,  Giovanni  TorrianOy  a  lelloV' 
teacher  and  an  Italian,  in  London,  seeing  (it  may  be  supposed)  Uie 
value  of  Baret *s  Latin  and  French  and  Greek  lists — cumbrous  imd 
inetficient  as  they  were^ — provided  Florio's  book  with  a  second  and  better 
half,  viz.  English  words  first  and  Italian  after,  in  the  preaeut  full  manner; 
thua  bringing  bi-lingual  Dictionaries  up  to  a  standard  from  which,  tfl 
be  complete,  there  could  be  no  departing  any  more.  ^M 

"  Lettero  di  scatola,"  says  John  Florio ;   letting  him  cpeak  for  hiii^^ 
self,  "  or  Letters  di  spetiale,  great  lettei's,  text  characters,  such  as  k 
Apothecaries  shops  are  written  on  theii'  boxes  that  every  man  mat 
read  them  afar  ofl',  and  know  what  they  contain :  Used  by  MeUjiuv 
for  To  apeak  plainly,  without  fear."    Also,  John  Florio  givM  coloBm 
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'  oolrnnn  of  Italian  proverbfl,  of  which  kere  are  two,  hoik  touching 
I  craft : — 

parole  noa  s'lnfiljEano — Words  do  not  thriddle  tliemselvei. 
taXti  son  maachi,  le  parolo  son  femino — Deeds  arc  maaculine,  words  are  worofln. 

A  Bplendid  volume  by  Cotgrave,  a  French  and  Englisli  Dlctionarj, 

>,  clean,  exact,  of  most  accurate  printing^  advanced  to  the  three  index- 

at  the  head  of  each  column,  in  the  perfect  form  of  to-daj,  waa 

led  in   161 L     **  A  Bundle   of  Words,"  Cotgrave  calls  it,  in  a 

rly,  fondling  way,  when  asking  Loixl  Burleigh,  in  hia  j>refaco,  to 

upon  it  with  fnvour.    And  h©  puta  his  ernita  at  the  vuy  heginmng, 

ire  ever  be  opeui*  his  buiidle,  becauae  ''  I  (who  am  no  God»  or  Angel) 

oaiued  such  overslips  as  have  yet  occurred  to  mtiio  eye  or  und^r- 

iding,  to  be  placed  neere  the  forhead  of  this  Verball  Creature."    The 

relty  in  this  •*  Verlmll  Creature,"  or  the  stride  made  by  it,  is  the 

LID  mar  apjMsnded,  with  the  French  verba  coiijugnted  in  the  manner 

used  to-day,     Alkr^  says  Cotgitive,  in  a  mode  bald  enough;  but  his 

flish  explanation  of  the  word  is  a  glory.     It  says,  **  To  goe,  walke, 

id,  march,  pace,  tread,  proceed,  journey,  travell,  depart,"  with  forty  or 

picturesque  illustrations,  such  as  '*  Aller  k  S.  Bozet,  To  rest  in  no 

continually  to  trot,  gad,  wander  up  and  down  ; "  such  as  "  Toyt  le 

ide  a'en  va  k.  la  mouatarde — Tis  common  vulgar,  Divulged  all  the 

:ld  over  (said  of  a  booke),  Wast  paper  m  made  of  it.  Mustard  pote 

stoppled  with  it  (so  much  the  world  esteems  it}."     This  is  a  small 

iple,  but  it  shows,  amply»  that  the  "  Verball  Ureatoi'e  "  it  is  pulled 

ia  a  **  Bundle  of  Wor da  "  that  would  bear  much  more  unpacking 

much  more  close  overhauling. 

Another  genuine  English  Dictionary  must  be  taken  fi*om  the  shelf 

It  couhl  scarcely  present  itself  in  more  enticing  guise.      It  is 

Her  even  than  Withala'  Latin  Bud  EngHsh  Dictionary  was ;  it  is 

ler,  narrower,  more  supple,  more  suited  still  to  be  one  number  of  a 

irtable  Library,  and  the  one  never  likely  to  be  left  behind.     Being 

\  Eoglish  exploining  Englisb,  this  diminutive  size  seems  curious — until 

I  there  is  conyideration.     It  Li  that  "hard  "  Eogli^b  words,  even   in  thin 

of  John  BiiUokar,  the  author,  were  still  few ;  that  John  Bullokar's 

imns  and  pages  were  consequently  few,  to  match,     "  I  open  the  sig- 

ationa  of  such  worda  to  the  caijacitie  of  the  ignorant,"  he  writes, 

iting  from  '*  my  house  at  Chicester  in  Sussex,  this  1 7  day  of  October, 

1616."     **It  is  familiar  among  best  writers  to  usurp  strange  words'" 

now  J  yet  "  I  suppose  withall  their  desire  is  that  they  should  also  bo 

;  understoode,  which  I  .  .  .  .  have  endeavoui*ed  by  thtd  Bookc,  though 

Bot  exquisitely,  ♦  ...  to  perform."      Yot  it  is  exquisitely  perfoi-med. 

•*  A  Girl,"  aays  the  peiformer — in  proof  of  his  oxtjuisiteneas — *'  a  Hoe 

Bucke  of  two  yeai-es  " — for  he  is  far  too  earnest  in  his  desii'o  for  con- 

(istency  to  put  any  explanation  to  Girl  except  that  which  is  very  **  hard  " 

iudoed.     *^  Have  a  cai-e,"  he  says,  too,  warningly  (and  warniiigly ,  without 
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a  suspicton  of  it),  "  (io  searcb  every  word  aocording  to  the  tnid  Ortlio* 

gmphy  thereof ;  as  for  Phoenuc  in  the  letter  P,  not  F ;  for  Hypostatuill 
in  Hy,  not  in  HL"  And  he  ^vea  a  note  of  Natural  History  (ami4rt 
some  scores)  that  must  be  turned  to  before  his  pages  are  dosed  and  he  k 
laid  aside.  A  Crocodile,  he  aajB  (after  a  coliunn  and  a  half  of  desoriptiiB 
of  it)  *•  will  weepe  over  a  man's  head  when  he  hath  devoured  the  body, 
and  then  wil  eate  up  the  bead  two.  ...  I  saw  once  one  of  th€«e  beu^ 
in  Ivondon,  brought  thither  dead,  but  in  perfect  forme,  of  about  2 
long ;  **  in  which  detail  of  personal  experience  he  ahows  what  wm 
rated,  and  even  expected,  in  a  Dictionary  in  his  time  ;  and  he  gives 
is,  in  this  time,  a  very  enriching  flavour. 

John  3>linsheu,  first  publishing  in  1599,  but  appearing  in  his 
known  form  in  1617,  only  one  year  after  BuUokar,  roust  here  have  Idi 
greeting.  "  Some  have  affirmed,"  he  aajs  captivatingly,  at  thevcn*  on- 
net,  "that  a  Dictionarie  in  a  yeere  might  be  grkth^reil  compleat  enoiit;h.  1 
answer  that  in  conceit  it  may  !«; "  and,  conceit  being  far  away  enougii 
from  hLs  own  compOBition,  his  answer  carries  with  it  every  satis&ctian. 
Bo  does  his  Bictiouary.  It  was,  again,  like  Cotgrave's,  and  Florio's,  mi 
Bfirct's,  and  "  Master  HuJoet's,"  an  immense  work ;  folio.  It  markrf 
more  progress,  too.  It  was  the  first  book  evxr  published  in  KngUnd 
that  appended  a  list  of  subscribers  j  and  in  matters  appertaining  scJdy 
(as  the  foregoing  does  not)  to  Dictionary-growth,  it  was  the  first  thtl 
tried  to  fix  the  derivations  of  words;  that  aimed  at  regulating  thdf 
Bounds  by  putting  accents  ;  that  gave  some  chapters  of  connecte<l  F 
Conversations,  or  seen e.s,  hoping  them  to  be  "profitable  to  the  : 
and  not  unpleasant  to  any  other  I'eader." 

His  Dictionary  was,  mainly,  to  teach  Spanish ;  the  edition  of 
has  Spanish  first  (for  there  bad  boon  reasons,  for  a  good  many 
in  that  IBth  century,  why  Spanish  should  want  compassing  by  theEof 
litih ;  and  thei^  were  reasons,  under  James  the  First,  when  MinshfQ 
went  to  the  press  again,  that  Spanish  should  be  still  well  in  oomtlj' 
memory) ;  so  Minsheu  says  :  "I  accent  every  word  in  the  whole  Dicttonarj^ 
to  cause  the  learner  to  pronounce  it  right,  otherwise  when  he  speabetfa 
he  shall  not  be  understood©  of  the  natural  1  Spaniard."  *'  Lunch,  <* 
grea,t  pieoe,"  h  his  arrangement  in  his  latter  half,  where  he  has  Kngliii 
first,  "vide  Zoiija."  "A  mer-Maide,  vide  Serena."  "A  TaunliD| 
Terse,  vidn  Satyra,"  "  A  Tippling  Gossip,  vide  Be\'edom."  This  vidt 
occurring  at  every  one  of  the  thousands  of  EngUsh  words,  without  the  art 
of  book-making  having  advanced  suiBciently  for  it  to  be  seen  that  a  note 
nt  the  bt^giiming  of  the  division  would  have  made  such  trouble  and  cos* 
unnecessary. 

A  vastly  different  Dictionary  was  published  by  Henry  CockenuD,  in 
1623.  He  thought  that  "Ladies  and  Gentlewomen,  young  schoUet^ 
clarkes,  merchants,  as  also  strangers  of  any  nation,"  desirous  of "» 
refined  and  elegant  8[>eech,"  would  like  an  *' Alphabeticall  and  English 
Expositor"  of  "vulgar  words,"  <*mocke  words,"   ** fustian    tenoflB^" 
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iolously  tiaed  in  our  language/'  eo  that  ihej  might  look  into  snch  an 
Ltor  *'  to  receive  the  exact  and  ample  word  to  expresBO  "  what  they 
Itdred.     Accordingly,,  he  tella  them  that  Rude  is  vulgar,  and  Agresti- 
the  choice  word  they  ought  to  use  for  it,  or  Rustical!,  Immorige- 
»us,  Rurall ;   alao,  that  To  Weede  is  vulgar,  and  the  choice  word  To 
fulate.  To  DiTuncinate,  To  Avenincate;  further,  that  to  speak  of 
*o  knocke  one^s  legs  in  going,  is  vidgar ;  it  should  he  called  choicely  To 
iterfeere.     He  puts  down  a  *'  Glosse,  a  short  exposition  of  any  darke 
he  makes  his  Glosse,  In  the  shape  his  period  had  worked  it 
ito,  an  Elxpofiition  of  very  dark  speech  indeed.     His  Natural  History 
quite  on  a  level  with  what  he  had  seen  in  Dictionaries  before.     "  The 
^ble,"  ho  says,  as  a  specimen,  "  a  Fish  that  will  not  meddle  with  the 
Ite  untill  with  her  taile  shee  have  unhooked  it  from  the  hooke." 
But  Thomas  Blount,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  barrister,  in  another  little 
ivo  published  in  lti56,  elbows  this  Henry  Cockeram  aside,  and  has  good 
m  for  clamouring  for  attention.     Ho  wrote  his  Dictio:iary,  ho  said 
**  Gloisoffraphia  "  in  the  title),  "for  all  such  aa  desire  to  understand  what 
icy  read,"  and  to  save  others  from  being,  what  he  waa,  "  often  graveU'd.*' 
[e  had  "  gained  a  reasonable  knowledge  in  the  Latin  and  Freach,"  ho 
lares,  "  and  had  a  amattering  of  Greek  and  other  Tongues ;  "  uselessly, 
idently;  for  these  are  some  of  the  words   he  pays  ax-e  those  that 
tvell'd  "  him  :— Baaha,  Seraglio,  Turbant,  the  Salique  Law,  Daulphin, 
d.  Infanta,  Sanbenito,  Consul,  Tribune,  Obelisk,  Vatican,  Dio- 
Nay,"  he  breaks  out,  "  to  that  pass  wo  are  now  arrived,  that  in 
idon  many  of  the  tradesmen  have  new  dialects  •  the  Vintner  will 
lish  you  with  Alicant,  Tent,  Sherbet,  Coffee,  Cliocalate ;  the  Tayler 
ready  to  make  you  a  Capouch,  Rochet,  or  a  Cloke  of  Drap  de  Berry; 
Barber  will  modifie  your  Beard  into  A  la  JIauchini ;  the  Haberdasher 
ready  to  furniah  you  with  a  Cassok ;  the  Semptreaa  with  a  Crabbat 
id  a  Toylet."     England  had  no  Protectorate  in  respect  of  its  English 
Is,  then,  clearly — however   carefully   Cromwell   might  have   been 
ling  English  rights ;  and  Puritanism  found  itself  without  a  moment 
spare  to  set  a  purist  at  the  head  of  language. 

Thomas  Blount,  however,  has  another  claim,  in  Dictionary  History, 
distinct  mention,  When  his  Glossographia  was  only  two  years  old, 
tely  in  1658,  he  received  deep  oJTence.  Edward  Phillips,  the  son  of 
ine  Milton,  Milton's  sister,  publishing  a  folio  Dictionary,  the  JYew 
Torld  of  WordSf  made  Blount  bring  up  his  guns  to  try  and  shiver 
to  piects,  thereby  oshering  warfare  into  lexicography ;  and,  giving  such 
to  it,  it  has  broken  out,  on  one  score  or  another,  at  the  publication 
almost  every  Dictionary  fcince,  Phillips  copied  out  of  Blount's 
octavo  wholesale ;  copj^ing  blundet^  and  all,  even  to  blunders 
type,  BO  that  he  stood  there  (in  sheets,  but  not  }>enitent)  convicted. 
Many  errors  he  made  without  copying,  too ;  and  simply  for  want  of 
understanding ;  and  for  these,  as  well  as  the  others,  Blount  pounces  down 
upon  him  vigorously — Blount  with  all  his  quills  high.     He  says,  quot* 
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ing  Phillips,  **  Galloa  (Spanish),  a  meaffore  contiuning  two  qtiaita. 
author  had  better  omitted  thia  word,  since  every  alewife  can  oontrtdic: 
him."  He  aays,  quotiiig  Phillips  Btill,  **  Qnavpr,  a  measure  of  time  h 
mufiick,  being  the  half  of  a.  crotchet,  as  a  crotchet  the  half  of  a  qiuter,  t 
aemiquaver,  dro.  What  fugtian.  is  here !  Just  bo,  two  ia  the  balf 
four,  and  four  the  half  of  two ;  and  Bemiqnaver  is  explicated  by  a  diiml» 
&c.  I  '*  This  suffices ;  anger  not  being  a  plea^dng  spectacle,  nor  inefficI^ifT 
either.  Besides,  Phillips  acquired  T^asdom  enough  to  correct  his  entjf* 
— about  forty  yeara  after  he  had  made  them,  and  when  poor  Blount  wu 
dead  ! — and,  a«  he  did  do  this,  it  is  but  mercy  now  to — ahnt  him  up, 
and  put  hira  by. 

Echoing  about  still,  however,  are  adverse  oritieisms  of  thia  impleaiasf 
Boundbead,  as  another  volume  is  taken  down.  **  FhiUipe  had  neither 
aki]l,  tools,  nor  materials,"  said  the  anooymous  author  of  the  Gl^Bttografkk 
Anglicana  Nova^  publishing;  it  in  1707.  It  is  not  bia  book,  however, im 
which  the  fingers  fall.  Space  ia  getting  miserably  short ;  there  lUf 
nearly  two  centuries  of  Dictionaries  yet  to  be  accounted  for;  in  the 
throng,  many  a  folio,  a  quarto,  an  octavo  must  be  passed  untooched,  md 
even  unnamed,  by  ;  and  this  is  one  of  them.  Here  is  the  hx 
though,  the  valuable  folio,  of  Dr,  Stephen  Skinner  ;  published 
before  Phillips  had  put  on  his  fiackeloth,  and  when  Skinner,  too,  wi 
endoi-sing  the  verdict  that  he  ought  to  wear  it.  This  must  be  handU 
for  a  moment,  ami  have  a  little  open  sproading.  It  is  a  laborious 
mological  Dictionary  ;  large  as  full,  full  as  large  ;  it  contains  elal 
eacplanations  of  Englisli  words  in  Latin ;  it  contains  the  etymok 
of  these  words  from  the  Latin,  Greek,  French,  Anglo-Saxon,  It 
Spanish,  Teutonic;  with  Minsheu's  derivations,  and  Spelman's  d( 
tions  (as  far  as  they  existed),  to  compare  j  and  it  forms  a  whole  that  is  i 
wonder,  es|3ecixilly  when  it  is  considered  that  the  author  was  in  full  prac- 
tice in  London  as  a  physician,  and  died  at  the  early  age  of  forty-fo^^ 
His  manner  was  this  : — 

Platter:    4  Fr.  Plat;  Hiap.  Plato;    It.  Piatto.  Piatta;    Teut.    Platte;  kUu 
Pation  \  Gr 

omitted  here,  say,  "  for  lacke  of  fit  Greeke  letters,  the  printer  not  having 
leasure,"  ^,  \  and  omitting,  likewise,  a  long  definition  of  what  a  plats 
is  in  Latin — the  real  language  of  the  book.  It  was  quite  concise  j  quite 
unoi-namented  and  undescanted  upon;  just  brief  and  sheer,  straight  up 
to  the  point ;  and  it  was  precisely  because  it  was  this,  that  it  had  such 
value.  Especial  literary  interest,  moi^eover,  will  never  fade  away  fVom  it 
It  was  with  Johnson  in  that  lodging  in  Holbom,  in  that  "  handaonrt 
house  in  Gough  Square,  Fleet  Street,"  in  that  "  upper  room  fitted  up  like 
a  coim ting-house  "  where  he  and  his  six  copyists  spent  those  nine  yean 
engaged  upon  his  Dictionary ;  and  nothing,  up  to  that  date,  was  in  exist- 
ence so  suited  to  the  purpose.  In  company  with  the  Etyrnoli<fican  in- 
glicanum  of  Junius,  it  gave  Johnson  his  etymologiea  ready  to  his  hanJ, 
and  HiTed  him  several  years  of  unpalatable  labour* 
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Nathan  Bailey,  appeai'Login  1721,  was  a  fit  atixiliaiy  to  Skinner,  and 
daimg  to  notice  yet  more  preiwing.     Reajching  bim  (and  skipping 
^laa,  and  Cocker,  and  Kersey,  to  do  it — the  which  skipping  is  done 
Fully,  became  of  the  rich  provender  they  almost  beg  to  b©  cropped 
ray  from  them) — there  can  be  a  glance  at  once  at  Bailey'g  title.     The 
iversal  Etymologi^d  Engluh  Dictionary,  it  is;  and  in  that  word 
rnivenuU  "  is  the  sign  that  digtinguishee  it,     Nathan  Bailey  had  the 
lua  to  see  that  an  art  is  no  art  that  does  not  take  in  all  eidee  of  it ; 
in  his  art  there  ought  to  be  a  representation  of  all  words — easy,  as 
as  "  hard ; "  *'  fustian,"  as   well  as  eupbuistic ;  cnrrent,  as  well  as 
loee  out  of  date ;  and,  being  the  first  lexicographer  who  saw  this,  he  was 
first  lexicographer  to  try  and  carry  it  out.     His  8ucce^^H  was  immense, 
id  immediate.     Thene  were  five  editions  of  him ;  there  were  ten  editions 
Mm ;  there  were  fifteen ;  there  were  twenty ;  there  wi^r©  twenty-fotir. 
lere  were  varieties  of  him,  and  many  editions  of  each.     At  first  be 
octavo  (but  as  broad  in  the  back  iis  he  ought  to  be),  with  woodcuts 
-in  which  idea,  also,  he  was  an  innovator — to  show  matter,  such  as 
Idle  coats,  difficult  to  explain  ;  then  he  was  without  the  cuts,  at  the 
rered  price  of  Cir. ;  then  he  was  in  folio,  in  which  commodious  size  he 
the  best  help  Johnson  had  of  any.     Having  a  folio  copy  interleaved, 
>hnson^s  notes  were  made  on  the  blank  sheets ;  and  it  stood,  a  secure  and 
jknowledged  foundation.     The  manner  of  Bailey,  as  shown  in  his  work, 
rerruns  with  character.     **  A  cat  may  look  at  a  king,"  he  says,  in  black 
IT :  proverbs  being  a  part  of  his  scheme,  and  hia  heart  full  in  it : 
This  is  a  saucy  proverb,  generally  made  use  of  by  pragmatical  persons, 
fho  must  needs  be  censming  their  superiors,  take  things  by  the  worst 
idle,  and  carry  them  beyond  their  hounds :  for  tho'  Peasants  may 
>k  at  and  honour  Great  Men,  Patriots,  and  Potenlatas,  yet  they  are 
>t  to  spit  in  their  faces."     *'  8ea-Unicorn,  Unicora-Whale,"  he  says, 
delightful  continuation  of  hia  predecesaoi-s'  Natural  History ;  he  being 
thriving  schoolmaster,  and   teaching  only    150   years  ago,  let  it  be 
Lted :  "  A  Fish  eighteen  foot  long,  having  a  head  like  a  horse,  and 
tes  as  big  as  a  crown-piece,  six  large  fins  like  the  end  of  a  galley-oar, 
id  a  horn  issuing  out  of  the  forehead  nine  feet  long,  so  sharp  as  to 
lierce  the  hardest  bodies."    Can  it  not  be  seen  how  ignorance  at  homo 
ight  not  to  be  surprising,  and  how,  when  the  schoolmaster  went  abix>ad, 
ler©  was  plenty  for  him  to  put  down  in  his  note-book  1 
And  now,  is  there  to  be  anything  of  Johnson  %     Wliat  has  been  said, 
been  said  with  little  skill,  if  there  is  not  clear  understanding  by 
low  that  he  was,  glaringly,  wanted*     Bailey  was  tho  standard,  there 
LUst  be  firm  recollection,  and  remained  the  standiird  for  thirty  years, 
lero  was  Dycho  trying  to  run  level  paces  with  him,  and  a  B.  N.  Defoe, 
id  Sparrow,  and  Martin,  and  two  or  three  known  only  by  the  name  of 
leir  publishers — to  have  nothing  here  but  this  short   enumeration 
there  was  even  John  Wesley.     John  Wesley's  ideaa  of  a  Dictionary  were 
such  th&t  he  had  th^  modesty  to  place  himself  only  in  duodecimo  j  only 
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in  a  hundred  pages ;  only  with  one  oolvunn  to  a  page ;  with  which  circt 
Btanoes,  John  Wesley'a  modesty  ended.  "  The  author  assures  you," 
braj^B,  "  he  thinks  this  thi^  \.*cst  English  Dictionary  in  the  world;' 
the  fdeek  conceit  of  him  (lexicographically)  would  almast  show  a« 
why  he  should  not  have  plaoe  in  eorious  husinesa  at  alL  ^^  ^fany ; 
the  muitakes  in  at]  the  other  English  Dictionaries  which  I  h&ve 
aern/'  he  add^,  "  where^is  I  can  truly  say  I  know  of  none  in  this  J 
and  as  he  has  thus  pointed  his  finger  at  *'  mi^takea  ** — at  ignonmoe, 
pointing  is  bis  pofisport,  even  if  there  were  nothing  more  in  it  thou 
deliciouB  manner  in  which  it  is  done.  But  there  is  far  more  in  it 
BCtenoo  was  awakening,  when  Wedey  was  preaching — and  writing' 
Dictionary.  Cook  was  circumnavigating  the  globe  ;  Banks  was  laboi 
at  his  liotany ;  Solander  was  with  them  ;  philosophy^  on  everr  hand,  wm 
drawing  her  robes  around  her,  and  taking  philosophic  shaping*  Wtlii 
specimens,  human  and  brute,  being  brought  home  from  voyages  trium- 
phantly achieveil,  with  drawings  and  measurements  to  show  other  objecti 
not  so  conveniently  preserved,  it  would  no  longer  do  to  have  Di< 
or,  say,  VerbaU  Creatures,  stuifed  full  of  fins  like  galley-oars, 
codilos'  tears.  Ignorant  men,  consulting  these,  became  more  ij 
scientific  men,  consulting  them,  could  only  turn  fi"oni  the  columns  and 
give — according  to  their  temper — a  laTigh  or  a  sneer.  So  Johnson  hid 
to  lie  set  to  work.  He  was  a  scholar  ;  he  was  an  academic ;  he  was  a 
of  letters.  His  pen  could  run — circuitously,  it  is  true,  with  overmodi^ 
pomp ;  bul;  the  bound  of  it  had  vigour ;  it^i  statelinesa  had  caught 
public  eye.  And  a  little  knot  of  publishers,  acutely  seeing  the 
mercial  side  of  this,  had  interviews  with  him,  negotiated  with  him, 
him  know  that  he  was  the  man.  Poor  Johnson  I  He  had,  he  says 
his  preface,  "  the  dreams  of  a  poet ; "  he  was  •*  doomed  at  last  to  waksl 
lexicographer  I  "  He  wrote  hiiving  **  little  as^iKtanoe  of  the  learned,  at 
without  any  patronage  of  the  great;  not  in  the  soft  obscurities  of  retip*- 
mentor  under  the  shelter  of  academick  bowers,  but  amidst  inconvenience 
and  disti^action,  in  sickness  and  in  sorrow,"  Yes.  His  **  Tetty  "  died 
during  the  nine  years  his  Dictionary  occupied  him ;  he  was  not  able  daring 
the  nine  years  to  remain  in  one  home.  He  had  to  leave  that  lodging  in 
Holbom,  where  he  and  his  six  copyists  sat  in  an  upper  chamber  fitted 
up  like  a  counting-house;  he  had  to  get  another  lodging  in  Qongh 
Square,  Worse  than  all,  he  "  soon  discovered  that  the  bulk  of  mr 
volumes  would  fright  away  the  student ;  thus  to  the  weariness  of  copy- 
ing I  was  condemned  to  add  the  vexation  of  expunging ;  "  and  **  I  have 
not  always  executed  my  own  scheme,  or  satisfied  my  own  expectations;! 
and  he  had  to  collect  materials  by  *^  fortuitous  and  unguided  exeucsicM 
into  books,"  out  of  "  the  boundless  chaos  of  living  speech ;  "  and  b« 
knew  that  "  among  unhappy  mortals  is  the  writer  of  Dictionaries,  the 
slave  of  science,  doomed  only  to  remove  rubbish,"  and  that,  though  "  eveiy 
other  author  may  aspire  to  praise,  the  lexicographer  can  only  hope  to 
escape   repTOachi"    Yes»    And  let  the  sigh  come  out  again,  Pocs* 
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liLnson  I  '*  Lexicogi'aphor,"  he  wiites,  when  he  hus  worked  up  to  that 
hig  two  giant  volumes — that  are  half  a  yard  high,  that  are 
L  nearly  a  foot  wide,  that  are  nearly  a  finger  thicki  tlmt  weigh  pounds  and 
^Hpundfi — *'  Lexicographer ; "  and  he  puts  to  it  tlie  celebrated  definition, 
^^■JL  wiiter  of  Dictionorieo ;  a  harmless  drudge  that  biisi(?€i  himself  in 
^^ftaclog  the  original,  and  detailing  the  n^^nificaiice  of  words."  And  can 
^^R  cause  wonder  J  Leaving  that,  however,  which  waa  personal  to  John- 
son, let  notice  be  taken  solely  to  Johnson's  work.  Attention  must  be 
lied  to  tlmt  spelling  **  Dictionmea."  It  is  an  error  crept  in.  It  Lh 
:nest  of  a  thousand  errors — and  weaknesses,  and  omissions,  and 
notions,  and  unnecessary  verbiage,  and  failure  to  hit — that  also 
in,  in  spite  of  all  the  learning  of  Johnson,  and  all  his  research, 
all  his  exhausting  care.  Able  as  he  was,  concentrated  as  he 
Id  make  himself,  he  could  only  go  as  far  as  the  knowledge  of  liis 
had  gone  ;  he  could  only  see  as  far  as  his  hunian  eyes  would  let  him 
So  ho  omits  predilection,  respectable,  bulky,  mimetic,  isolated, 
Ileal,  decompose,  *kc.,  of  accident;  he  shall  not  put  in,  he  says  of 
such  words  as  Socinian,  CtUvinist,  Mahometan ;  as  greenish, 
the  family  of  iah ;  es  vileness,  or  any  ending  in  ness ;  as  dully,  or 
ending  in  ly ;  such  are  not  wanted,  John  Ash,  a  close  successor  of 
and  a  very  blundering  copyer,  as  Phillipfi  was  of  Blount,  is  re- 
Lvad  as  a  lexicographical  joke  always,  because,  whilst  writiog  such 
aa  *  Bihovac,  rather  an  incorrect  spelling  for  hiovac,"  rtnd  for  not 
the  right  word,  Bivouac,  at  all,  he  putadown  **  Esoteric  (adj.),  an 
►rrect  spelling  for  exoteric,  which  see."  But  Johnson  had  not 
>teric  or  exoteric,  either.  Science  had  not  advanced  sufiiciently  to 
those  words  re<|uired  for  her  vocabulary  ;  or  else  he  forgot  them, 
on  thought,  also,  it  was  philology  to  write  down  **  Exciseman, 
excise  and  man ; "  and  "  Feather-bod,  from  feather  and  bed ; "  and 
X»ooking-glass,  from  look  and  glaaa,"  and  bo  forth.  It  seemed  expedient 
him,  too,  m  an  example,  to  aay  of  network  (after  philologiaing  it  very 
Ipfully,  from  net  and  work),  "  anything  reticulated  or  decussated  at 
distances,  with  interstices  between  the  intersections."  It  never 
ruri-ed  to  him  tliat  reticulate  and  decussate,  and  interstice  and  inter- 
tion,  would  each  one  i-equire  as  much  searching  for  as  network,  and, 
four  words  for  one,  would  give  four  times  tho  trouble.  Then 
was  that  class  of  definitions  he  would  never  consent  to  have  ex- 
of  which  excise  is  a  well-known  illiLstration.  "  Excise,"  he 
)te,  "  a  hateful  tax  levied  upon  commodities,  and  adjudged  not  by  tho 
>mmon  judges  of  property,  bot  wretches  hired  by  those  to  whom  excise 
paid."  After  remarking  which,  Johnson's  immense  work,  laden  to 
le  margins  with  its  glorious  quotiitions,  ha»  also  to  be  hoisted  wp*on  to 
le  shelves — taking  a  heavy  lurch  to  do  it, — and  Johnson's  work  has 
5iy  reluctantly,  to  be  let  go* 
Ho  liad  succcasoi-s  of  all  sort^,  in  shoals.  They  liave  counted  20  40 
80,  100,  and  more.     There  was  Buchanan— to  touch  one  or  two  of 
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the  most  notable,  Here  and  there     There  was  Johnston^  pftiticnlir  it 

Ilia  pronunciation,  and   getting   (for   one)   Sirrah   pronounced   S«ii, 

whilst   his   contemporaries    ineiated  it  should    be  Sarni.     Thfte  m» 

Kenrick,    the  oiiginator  of  the  London  Review,  and   the  Ubelkrof 

Grarrick.     There   was   Entick.     Thei-e  was  Perry,     lliere  wa«N 

There  was  Bheridan^  telling  his  public  to  say  Wen'z-da,  and  SkR4, 

and   Bkec-i-lark,  and   Ghee-arden,  and  Ghce-ide,   and  so  on :  ha  k- 

ing  sure  of  hiB  position  because  he  had  read  three  or  four  hoars  &  day  to 

Swift^  had  heard  Che^sterfield  and  the  Doke  of  Doniet  ftpeak,  and  kiMV 

proDimciation  bad  been  uniform  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne^  and  hii 

only  been  defaced  by  **  the  advent  of  a  foreign  family,"  vijl,  of  oom^ 

the  Hanoverian  Uiie,     There  was  Walker,  eajring    (on  Sheridan's  «► 

port),  liow  Swift  used  to  jeer  the  people  who  called  the  wind  win^^ 

by    <•  I  have  a  great  minn'd  to  finn'd  why  you  prononnce  it  winnU* 

and  how  he  was  met  by  the  retort,  "  If  I  may  be  so  boold^  I  Bhonld  W 

glad  to  be  toold  why  you  pronounce  it  goold."   There  wa«  Scott.  Tlia« 

was   George   Maaon,  raving  about  Johnaon's   "  uniform    monoi 

bombast;-'  his  "  ridiculous  blunders"  exceeding  4,300;  his  **nuni 

literary  transgressionB ; "  bis  '^culpable  omissionB; "  with  his  own  spl 

renunciation,  on  hia  own  part,  of  the  wish  to  "pltinder  poor  Job 

his  muJtifanous  literary  infamy  j"  with  his  ugly  little  phrase  that  ** 

EamhUr  is  an  article  I  should  be  most  ashamed   to   own  the 

of."     There  was  Jodrpll.    There  was  Richardson,  proclaiming  Jol 

DidionaTy  "  a  failure,  his  first   conceptions  not  commensurate  to 

task,    and    his    subsequent    performance    not    even    approaching 

measui'e   of  his  original   design  ;  "  proclaiming  himself — uo ! — m; 

'*he  may  be  arraigned  for  a  vainglorious  estimate  of  himself,"  whiMl 

Lfi  quite  clear  he  thinks  too-glorious  an  estimate  every  way  impoasibk 

There  was  Todd,    There  were  Webster  and  Worcester ;  American,  both; 

remarkablej  in  their  early  days,  for  bo  much  quarrelling,  that  a  hilkdE 

of  pamphlets  carried  on  the  strife  for  months,  setting  down  testimosuaJi^ 

anti-testimonials,  advertisements,  amounts  of  saJes,  narratives,  ^jutd 

giving  opportunity  to  Dr.  Worcester  to  say  of  some  of  Dr.  Webster's 

words,   "  it  has  been  my  intention  scrupulously  to   avoid   them.  *  . . 

Tou  coined  them,  or  stamped  them  anew,  to  enrich  or  embollifih  the 

language.  .  .  .  They  are  Ammony,  Brid^oom,  Canail,  Leland,  Nairty, 

Nightmar,  Prosopopy  "  (and  more).  .  ,  .  **  I  am  willing  tiiat  you  ahodd 

for  ever  have  the  entire  and  exclusive  possession  of  them." 

This  is  enough.  There  is  conception  by  now,  perhaps,  of  the  mass  rf 
Dictionaries  there  is  for  the  student  to  roam  amongst ;  and  the  giddy 
bewilderment  likely  to  come  from  the  consultation  of  column  aft«r 
column  of  them,  of  page  aftier  page,  of  author  aftier  author  pressing  into 
notice  by  the  lively  score.  It  shall  be  concluded  that  this  is  so.  Whit, 
then,  will  be  the  giddiness  of  bewilderment  when  there  is  the  announce- 
ment,  now,  by  Vay  of  conclusion,  that  there  is  no  Dictionary  of  ihib  Eu^ 
lish  language  in  existence  as  yet  at  all  ?  It  will  sound  prodigious ;  it  wiU 
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Btupendoufl  ;  it  will  Bound  of  the  sort  that  will  entail  a  reference 
&  Dictionary  at  onoe  (any  ono  will  do ;  that  one  nearest  at  hand)  to  try 
id  select  a  word  that  shall  fitly  express  al>fitirdity  or  the  wildest  intre- 

ity.     Yet  this  will  only  be until  there  is  conaideration.     What — 

a  beginning  of  such  consideration — have  all  these  Dictionaries,  into 
lich  this  ha^  been  a  peep,  amounted  to  1    There  has  been  ignorance, 
many,  when  they  are  touched  on  the  score  of  utility  (their  raison 
"ejf  not  charm  of  reading ;  there  has  been  8Uiperfluou5ness ;  there  has 
folly ;  tJiere  have  been  errors,  and  omissions,  and  plagiariams,  and 
)nal  warpings,  and  iiTelevant  detail,  that  make  up  aa  curious  a  chap- 
in  literary  histoiy  as  is  anywhere  to  be  found.     And  what,  on  the 
hand' — to  confiidor  more — is  it  clear  by  now  that  a  Dictionary  ought 
be  1     The  Philological  Society,  at  the  instigation  of  Archbiijhop  (then 
l)  Trench,  bo  long  ago  aa  1857,  essayed  to  answer  this  question, 
membera  decided  to  Kound,  and  dig,  to  lay  deep  and  sure  foundations, 
a  Dictionary  that  should  include  all  English  words,  in  all  centuries,  in 
meanings,  with  a  quotation  to  support  each  of  these  in  each  and  ev»>iy 
-a  quotation,  moreover,  with  book,  chapter,  and  verso  appended, 
tt  it  might,  for  all  time,  be  open  to  ven^cation.     They  called  upon  all 
of  the  EngRsh  language  to  aid  them  in  collecting  these  quotations 
»m  all  English  iMoks.     They  appealed  to  all  who  were  competent,  and 
10  felt  the  impulse  to  bo  more  than  mere  collectors,  to  aid  them  in  ar- 
Lging  these  countless  quotations ;  in  combining  them  into  word  groupa, 
special  sense  groups,  and  chronological  series,  ready  for  an  editor's 
dpulation.     Then  they  saw  that  an  editor,  like  a  master-architect, 
id  buUd  upon  this  broad  and  enduring  foundation  j  could  combine, 
id  harmonise,  and  complete,  all  these  com^piring  efibrts;  could  rear 
)ft  upon  them  at  length  the  fair  fabric  of  the  Dictionary  that  ought 
be.     It  was  a  proud  scheme.     It  would  result  in  a  completa  history 
each  word»  it  was  seen — ^and  intended.     The  birth  would   be  shown, 
growth,  the  death— where  death  had  come.     Clearly,  up  to  the  date 
the  publication  of  snch  a  Dictionary,  the  English  language,  without 
J,  would  have  representation  thi-ough  and  through  ;  also,  after  the  date 
such  a  publication,  the  further  additionH  of  fuHher  centuries  to  the 
jlish  hunguage  would  only  need  interpolation,  in  edition  after  edition, 
let  the  complete  representation  evermore  go  on.     But  adverse  cir- 
istances  arose :    the   first-nominated  editor — enthuBiaatic,   brilliant, 
►veable^ — Herbert  Coleridge,  died.     The  shock  to  the  nascent  Dictionary 
sharp  and  severe ;  and  though  Mr.  Fumivall,  zealous  in  forming  the 
'ly  English  Text  Society,  the  Chaucer  and  other  societies — founding 
lem  cMelly  that  the  welfare  of  the  Dictionnr}'  might  be  promoted — 
id  all  that  was  in  his  power  to  keep  the  work  heartily  in  hand,  there 
le  a  chill  to  the  warm  spread  of  it,   and   it   almost   burnt  down, 
[appily  this  depreesion  U  past     It  was  only  momentary,  to  lead  to 
bter  energy  and  better  consolidation ;  it  waa  only  till  there  had  been 
icient  recovery  to  look  at  the  undertaking  anew ;  and  now  that  the 
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Philological  Society  has  secured  the  aooeptanoe  of  its  plan  by  the  Uoi- 
veirsity  of  Oxford — has  Beoored  its  execation  at  the  cost  and  with  thB 
typographical  reeonroes  of  the  Univeruty  preaa — ^now  that,  in  its  lite 
piesident,  Dr.  Murray,  it  poBsesses  onoe  more  a  master-builder  espedaUj 
competent  to  the  mighty  task,  and  willing  to  give  his  life  to  its  comple- 
tion, there  can  be  no  possible  fear  felt  as  to  the  result.  At  his  call,  800 
Yolunteers  have  united  their  efforts  to  complete  the  gleaning  and  gu- 
nering  in  of  quotations ;  at  his  call,  twenty  scholars  are  lending  their  aid 
to  rough-hew  these  into  preparatory  form,  twenty  more  have  placed 
their  special  knowledge  at  his  service,  in  case  of  special  need.  The  ri^ 
spirit  is  in  this  method  of  attacking  the  subject^  clearly.  As  a  result, 
as  much  as  two-thirds  of  the  preliminary  labour  is  announced  as  dona 
Further,  twelve  months  hence  Dr.  Murray  is  in  full  hope  that  he  will 
be  able  to  present  the  first-fruits  of  work  the  seed  of  which,  as  has  bem 
seen,  was  sown  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  And  though  all  this, 
possibly,  is  too  well  known  in  literary  circles,  is  attracting  too  mudi 
literary  interest,  to  have  made  any  reference  necessary  to  it  here,  jet, 
whilst  among  the  Dictionaries  it  would  have  been  gatushe — ^it  would 
have  been  even  ungrateful — to  have  left  it  out. 
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Love  held  to  me  a  chalice  of  red  wine 

Filled  to  the  very  brim; 
About  the  slender  stem  the  clinging  vine 

Was  closely  twined  and  round  the  jewelled  rim ; 
Love  held  to  me  a  cup  of  blood-red  wine, 

And  made  me  drink  to  him. 

Around,  the  desert  of  my  life  lay  bare, 

A  waste  of  reeds  and  sand, 
Love  stood  with  all  the  sunlight  in  his  hair. 

And  yellow  crocus  blossoms  in  his  hand; 
And  all  around  the  cruel  scorching  glare, 

The  waste  and  thirsty  land. 

To  his  white  feet  the  loose  grey  raiment  hung, 

Bab  flushed  lips  smiled  on  me, 
Across  his  pale  young  brow  the  bright  curls  dung. 

I  would  have  fled,  but  lo!  I  might  not  flee, 
While  through  the  heavy  air  thy  clear  voice  rung, 

And  bade  me  drink  to  thee. 

I  took  the  graven  cup,  my  lips  I  set 

Close  to  the  jewelled  rim, 
And  to  Love's  eyes  there  stole  a  faint  regret. 

Then  a  bright  mist  made  all  the  old  world  dim; 
And  in  the  golden  cloud  our  blind  lips  met. 

And  I  drank  deep  to  him. 


U. 

O  Lovo,  among  the  orchard  trees  I  lay, 

Spring  grasses  at  my  feet. 
The  flickering  shadows  fell  upon  the  way, 

The  pale  narcissus  made  the  fresh  air  sweet; 
Among  the  blossoming  orchard  trees  I  lay. 

Waiting  my  Lord  to*greet. 


And  fwift  towards  me  his  light  footsteps  came: 

O  Lore,  I  woke  to  see 
Strange  eyes  upon  me,  dark  with  some  fifpent  fluna 

So  like  to  thine,  O  Love,  and  yet  not  thee : 
Thine  was  his  raiment,  and  he  bore  the  name 

Known  but  to  Love  and  me. 

The  yellow  crocus  blossoms  in  his  hand 

Were  crushed,  and  wan,  and  dead ; 
Lo,  as  a  wanderer  on  an  unknown  strand 

He  stood  beside  me  with  discrown^  head: 
"liove  comes  not  twice,"  he  cried,  "to  any  land, 

But  I  am  in  his  stead  1" 

He  held  to  me  a  chalice  of  red  wine 

Filled  to  the  very  brim; 
The  twisted  snakes  about  the  tall  stem  twine 

And  closely  coil  around  the  jewelled  rim ; 
He  held  to  me  a  cup  of  blood-red  wine. 

And  bade  me  drink  to  him. 

"  Love  came,  but  never  will  he  come  again. 

Drink  thou  to  me; 
Love  did  forsake,  but  I,  his  brother.  Pain, 

Will  now  for  evermore  abide  with  thee; 
The  dark  earth-mist  has  gathered  roimd  us  twain. 

Drink  thou  to  me  I " 
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CHAPTER  XXIII* 
This    Widow's    Eiira. 


HOUGH  yoimg  people  of 
both  sexes  think  a  good 
deal  about  love,  they 
absolutely  decline  to  con- 
gider  its  existence  poa- 
sible  between  persons  of 
mature  age.  Tbey  admit 
that  the  con  temporaries 
of  their  grandfathers  and 
grandmothers  may  enter- 
tain  a  tender  passion  for 
themt  and  they  have  even 
been  known  to  recipro- 
cate it;  but  they  flout 
the  idea  of  those  ancient 
people  having  a  tender- 
ness for  one  another. 
Heuoo  I  sometimes  flatter 
myself,  when  I  am  in- 
clined to  Eirt  with  some 
young  person  a  third  of 
[my  age  and  undoubtedly  three  times  aa  good-looking,  that  I  am  driven 
'io  that  course  of  conduct  from  fear  of  ridicule.  One  must  flirt  with 
^somebody ;  and  though  it  would  be  more  becoming  to  select  a  contempo- 
r,  I  dare  not  do  it,  from  dread  of  what  the  young  folks  will  say,  but 
ij  my  attentions  to  the  prettiest  girl  I  can  find  as  a  pis  aUer, 
Miss  Jennynge  had  no  more  idea  that  I^Ir.  Josoeline  aspired  to  her 
[mother's  hand,  when  he  accepted  her  invitation  that  evening,  than  that 
iie  had  a  design  of  possessing  himself  of  the  cast  of  her  ftither'a  head^  or 
of  the  collection  of  his  photographs  ;  though  she  herself  would  not  have 
[objected  to  becoming  his  wife  for  a  few  years,  and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  George 
£miliu8  Josceline  for  ever.  And  that  astnte  gentleman  had  possessed 
Kimself  of  this  tender  secret^  which  she  believed  to  be  hidden  in  ker 
vii^gm  bosom  Irom  every  eye. 
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This  kzM)wledge,  while  it  imposed  upon  him  oonsiderable  difficnldeB, 
gave  him  a  great  advantage*  He  knew  that  any  attention  he  paid  to 
AnafltAfiia  would  be  Eet  down  by  Mrs.  Jennynge  to  his  desire  to  avert  her 
daaghter'a  suspidonsi  while  her  daughter  herself  would  take  them  on 
girieux.  The  killing  of  two  birds  with  one  stone  wag  a  metaphor  alto- 
gether too  feeble  for  this  masterly  course  of  conduct.  If  Mr,  Venwra 
had  known  of  the  position — which  would  have  been  excellent  **eopy**  for 
him — ^he  would  have  likened  it  to  getting  the  seJf-same  article  accepted 
(and  paid  for)  by  Pitnch  and  the  Pulpit, 

**  We're  bo  glad  you're  oome  I "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Jennynge,  as  the 
gave '  him  her  well-jewelled  hand ;  "  it  is  so  thoughtful  and  kind  of 
you." 

Thoughtful  it  might  have  been,  though  hardly  in  the  eenae  in  which 
Mn^,  Jounyn^  intended  it.  The  fact  was,  the  excellent  old  lady  wu 
rather  off  her  head  with  excitement,  and  used  the  first  gracious  tarmi 
that  came  into  it ;  but  the  kmdness  was  surely  the  other  way,  aa  Hr* 
Joaceline  hastened  to  say. 

"  It  18  very  kind  of  you  and  your  daughter,"  he  answered,  •*  to  tako 
pity  upon  my  lonelineas." 

**  We  aro  lonely  ourselves,"  said  Anastasia,  "  for  now  that  Mn 
Joaceline  has  gone  there  is  no  attraction  for  us  in  the  ladies'  drawing* 
room.  Mrs.  Armytage  is  more  intolerable  than  ever.  Yon  noticed,  no 
doubt,  how  insolent  she  waa  at  dinner ;  well,  she  has  been  in  tears  half 
the  afternoon.     Can  yoii  possibly  guess  why,  Mr,  Josoeline  1" 

**  WeU,  I  should  hope  it  was  because  she  heard  the  rumour  of  your 
pOBsible  departui'e/' 

"  Not  she,"  said  Mra,  Jennjnge,  at  which  somewhat  blunt  sally  Mr. 
Joaceline  smiled  as  though  it  bad  been  the  subtlest  of  epigrams. 

"  Mrs.  Armytage  has  found  in  a  book  from  the  drculattng  library  * 
continued  Anastasia,  **  a  paasage  which  has  affected  her  moat  chs* 
tresaingly.'* 

**  Dear  me  ;  from  one  of  the  poets,  no  doubt,"  said  Mr.  JoaoeUno  j 
"  a  delicate  nature  like  hers  must  be  easily  unstrung  by  poetic  sugget- 
tion/' 

**  What  a  wicked  man  you  are  I "  smiled  Mrs.  Jennynge  admiringly. 
**  A  little  bird  told  mo  you  could  be  very  severe  when  you  pleased,  though 
I  refused  to  believe  it" 

It  was  evident  from  the  colour  that  came  into  AnfistAsia*a  face  that 
she  was  the  bird  in  question,  but  she  pursued  her  narrative  without 
taking  any  notice  of  this  little  digression. 

"  Ifo,  it  was  not  a  poetry  book  "  {*'  Poetry  book  f "  thought  Mr.  Josoelms; 
"  she's  woi^  than  the  other  !")  ;  "it  was  a  paragraph  from  some  work  on 
natural  histoiy  about  the  duration  of  life  in  animals.  *  The  rhinooBros,' 
she  told  us,  •  exists  for  ever  bo  long,  the  alligator,  except  from  otct- 
eating  itself,  scarcely  knows  wbat  \t  ia  to  die^  but  the  dog — the  fiiithftil 
dog— attains  but  larely  to  l^cyoX,^  ^«Mca  qI  \i&i:      ksftsst^aa:^  x^^  »^js^ 
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iputatioD,  her  '  own  sweet  Fido/  as  slie  calls  him,  has,  it  acema,  only 

mt  fifteen  years  of  exiatence  before  him,  which  haa  put  her  in  a  most 
Sreadful  state," 

_  **  No  wonder,"  said  Mr.  Josceline ;  "  fifteee  yeai-s— why,  it's  a  mere 
llui."  Hia  tone  was  more  cynical  even  than  he  intended,  for  he  waa 
tainking  of  "  the  probabilities  "  of  the  dm-ation  of  hk  own  existence. 

**  I  had  it  on  the  tip  of  my  tongue,"  continued  Anastasia,  "  to  Elk 
the  woman  Low  long  she  expected  to  live  herself." 

"That  would  have  been  very  rude,  Statty,"  said   Mrs.  JenDjnago 
tvingly.     "  Don't  you  think  so,  Mr,  Jos^line  I" 

"Well,  it  would  have  been  slightly  personal*  no  dotibt;  but  the 

iptation  to  one  wko  possesses  humour  must,  we  must  allow,  have 
considerable.     Of  the  society,  however,  to  be  found  in  the  ladies* 

iwing-room  your  daughter  appears  to  be  quite  independent,  if  I 
may  judgo  from  these  charming  llowors.  They  are  nature  itself.  I 
was  afraid  that  it  was  an  occupation  tliat  had  died  out  with  our  young 
ladies — a  lost  art,  like  the  green  tint  in  painted  windows  and  the  exquisite 
old  lace  of *' 

"  They  are  Tnine  !"  interrupted  Mrs.  Jennynge,  with  modest  triumph. 

Considering  that  Mr.  Josceline  had  heard  all  about  this  particular 
manufactory  of  wax  flowers  from  Ella,  the  extremity  of  astonishment 
m&mfested  in  hia  features  was  most  creditable  to  him.  He  looked  from 
Mr».  Jennynge  to  her  violets,  and  from  her  violets  to  Mrs.  Jennynge,  as 
though  he  were  doubting  which  of  them  was  waX|  and  which  the  lovely 
and  odorous  offspring  of  nature. 

**  It  is  miraculous  j  '*  he  murmured. 

What  in  reality,  however,  struck  him  as  much  more  extraordinary, 
was  the  spectacle  of  Anastasia  with  her  thumb  in  her  mouth,  which  at 
this  moment  he  behf4d  in  the  looking-glass.  He  was  unaware,  of  course, 
that  this  wiis  equivalent  to  the  hoisting  the  drum  in  Admiwd  Fitzroy'g 
ngnal  system  ;  but  he  saw  by  the  lowering  of  her  brow  that  a  storm  was 
brewing,  and  felt  he  had  pushed  his  compliments  to  her  mother  too  far. 
The  human  mind  is  able  to  bear  a  very  considerable  weight  of  personal 
flattery,  but  it  is  often  impatient  of  a  pennyweight  when  the  ikttery  la 
addressed  to  a  third  person. 

**  I  have  often  thought,"  said  Mr.  Josceline,  musing,  "  that  the  com- 
binations of  which  art  is  capable  have  never  been  sufliciently  experi- 
mented upon.  A  picture  was  shown  me  the  other  day  of  the  home 
garden  of  a  noble  friend  of  mine,  with  photographs  of  his  family,  reduced 
to  the  proper  comparative  size,  sitting  on  the  seats  and  in  the  arbours. 
The  effect  was  a  little  stiff,  but  the  idea  seemed  to  mo  capable  of  develop- 
ment. Now  why  should  not  these  exquisite  flowers  bo  made  to  form  a 
foregronnd  in  Bome  Ijeautiful  landscape,  such  as  I  see  on  yonder  table  1" 

"  It  would  spoil  them  both,"  said  Anastasia  curtly. 

**  Pardon  me,  my  dear  young  lady,"  said  Mr.  Josceline^  taking  up  the 
vofk  of  ai^t  in  question  and  examining  it  wil\x  gx^Vi \£Uixu\i^T^aee»^^^  ^^^sask- 
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not  tell  till  we  have  tried.    This  is  a  very  delicate  specimen  of  the 
indeed,  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  master ;  it  is  a  Birket  Foster." 
''  Oh,  dear  no,  that's  mine,"  said  Anastasia  briskly. 
"  Yours  f    You  astound  me !  **  ejaculated  Mr.  Josoeline.     **  I  took  it 
for  an  original  which  you  had  set  yourself  to  copy.     Dear  me !  If  m; 
Ella  could  only  paint  like  this  I  should  never  venture  to  criticise.    She 

told  me  that  you  were  a  most  marvellous  performer — ^but  really  this ' 

*^  I  think  Anastasia  has  a  natural  gift  for  painting,"  obeexved  Mi& 
Jennynge. 

''  Natural  gift,  my  deer  madam !  It  is  genius.  In  your  daughter's 
presence  I  dare  not  say  what  I  think  of  it,  and  I  am  thought  to  have 
some  little  taste  in  these  matters  too.  I  am  not  one  to  praise,  I  hope, 
without  discrimination.  Now  this  again  " — he  took  up  another  speci- 
men— **  has  vigour  and  skill ;  the  trained  hand  and  eye  are  very  percept- 
ible; the  execution  perhaps  is  even  better;  but  the  conception,  tbe 
exquisite  suggeetiveness  of  the  other,  is  wanting  in  it." 

''Why,  lor  bless  mel"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Jennynge — ^''that's  Mr. 
Felspar's.    He  left  it  for  my  daughter  to  copy.    Didn't  he,  Statty  f " 

"  Yes,  that  is  Mr.  Felspar's,"  said  Anastasia,  her  countenance  beam- 
ing with  pride  and  delight,  but  also,  as  was  usual  with  her  whoi  excited, 
growing  very  red  in  the  wrong  places. 

**  Well,  all  I  can  say  is,"  said  Mr.  Josceline  with  an  air  of  conviction, 
''  that  in  my  opinion  Mr.  Felspar  has  very  litUe  to  teach  yon,  my  dear 
Miss  Jennynge.  ,What  admirable  perspective !  How  sofUy  the  distances 
are  made  to  mingle !     This  is  an  unexpected  treat  indeed." 

The  observation  of  course  i-eferred  to  the  picture,  but  just  at  that 
moment  the  coffee  was  brought  in,  which  made  the  application  of  the 
remark  a  little  vague. 

*'  Do  you  take  cream  or  hot  milk  1"  observed  Mrs.  Jennynge  anxiously. 
"  It  was  very  remiss  in  me,  as  I  told  you,  not  to  have  taken  note  of  that." 

"  Indeed,  my  dear  madam,  it  is  very  good  of  you  even  to  profess  an 
interest  in  my  poor  tastes  and  fancies.     I  take  black  coffee,  thank  you." 

**  Black  coffee  ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Jennynge  regretfully.  **  I  am  afraid 
they  have  got  nothing  blacker  than  this  in  the  house." 

The  visitor  was  here  attacked  by  such  a  severe  cough  that  it  brought 
the  water  into  his  eyes. 

**  Mr.  Josceline  means,  mamma,"  said  Anastasia,  in  that  tone  of  re- 
proach she  always  used  when  her  mother  made  a  social  mistake,  "  that 
he  takes  his  coffee  without  milk  or  cream." 

"  La,  now,  I'd  just  as  soon  take  a  black  dose,"  observed  her  mother, 
making  a  wry  face. 

"  It  is  an  acquired  taste,  no  doubt,"  said  Mr.  Josceline  gently.  "  "We 
men  are  the  slaves  of  habit." 

"  Ah,  I  know  what  that  means,"  observed  his  hostess.  "  My  poor  dear 
Nathaniel  always  used  to  use  those  words  in  apology  for  taking  some- 
thing he  was  fond  oi,  Wt.  wViv^  d^ss^^c^  NR^iQa.  \Bni,  ot  ^\as4sL  ba  waa 
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id  I  ehould  fiiid  fault  with^  siicli  as  a  glass  of  jpn  nnd  wat^r.     If  you 
LDt  a  cigarette,  Mr.  Joscelinei  pray  take  one,     I  don't  at  all  object  to 


'•You  are  an  enchantress,  Mrs.  Jennynge/*  exclaimed  Mr.  JosoeKne, 
and  can  read  the  itinerniost  tlioiights  of  \m  poor  mortals," 

*♦  I  think   I  iinderstand  the  mea,'^  answei'ed  hia  hostess  modestly. 
Get  'Mi\  Josceline  a  liglit,  Statty." 

"  But  are  you  aure  f/mt  don't  oliject  to  the  emell  of  tobacco,  3IiBs 
nastiisia  1  **  mquired  the  x-isitor  with  solicitude. 

**  1  like  it,"  aiiBwered  the  young  lady  with  enthusiasm.     After  that 
logium  uiDon  her  water-colour  cJrawings,  she  would  have  professed  to 
e  the  RnicU  of  boiling  cabbage-water,  if  that  should  have  been  the  Hon. 
ge  Emilius  Josceliue's  favourite  tipple. 

From  that  moment  the  visitor  waa  on  velvet ;  for  such  is  thegi'acious 

fluence  of  tobacco  upon  the  cultivated  mind  that  it  strengthens  us  to 

dure  the  society  of  the  tedioua,  while  at  the  same  time  it  so  admirably 

turesand  elevatas  the  intelligence  that  we  say  nothing  we  ought  not  to 

y,  nnle^  we  are  quite  convinced  it  would  be  gratifying  to  our  audience. 

rom  that  moment  Mr.  Josceline  carried  on  his  little  game  of  threo- 

ded  battledore  with  compamtive  ease ;  ho  gave  the  shuttlecock  to 

f  not  indeed  in  turn,  but  after  just  such  an  interval  as  prevented 

from  growing  impatient,  while  he  contrived  t<o  convince  the  other 

t  he  was  temporarily  depriving  her  of  it  not  willingly,  but  in  order 

allay  the  llame  of  jealousy,  or  to  extinguish  the  spark  of  suspicion. 

ere  was  one  tiling,  bowevor,  which  Mr.  JoBCtiline  was  very  anxious  to 

'ect,  but  with  all  his  art  had  hitherto  failed  to  compass.     He  wished 

get  rid  of  Anastasia,  and  to  find  himself  alone  with  Mrs.  Jennynge.  To 

a  young  lady  out  of  her  own  drawing-room  without  assigning  any 

n  for  it  except  that  she  is  de  tr&p,  is  a  very  difficult  operation,  as 

any  of  us  in  our  youth  may  have  had  cause  to  remember,  and  this 

culty  in  greatly  increased  if  she  is  the  rival  in  our  affoctiouR  with  the 

remaining  occupant  of  the  apartment.     It  is  humiliating  to  confess  the 

&i]ure  of  so  great  a  diplomatist,  but  aft^r  a  couple  of  liours  of  conversa- 

Ition  Mr.  Josceline  had  only  succeeded  in  the  very  easy  task  of  charming 
iuB  hearerSf  and  was  as  far  off  from  the  object  with  which  he  had  sought 
uimr  society  as  when  he  began. 
"  I  am  afraid  I  must  be  going/^  he  said,  "  for  though  I  couhl  sit  up 
■Jl  night  in  such  society,  I  should  suffer  for  it  (aa  one  suffera  for  all  one's 
pleasures,  alas  I)  to-morrow.  Late  hours  for  the  present  are  forbidden  to 
me." 
I  •*  How  one  hates  doctors ! "  observed  Anastaaia  with  a  gentle  aigh. 

^L       •*  It  would  be  a  mitigation  of  their  eevero  sentence,**  continued  the 
^"TiHitor,  "  if  I  might  take  that  landscape  of  yours  away  with  me — not  to 

keep,  of  course." 
^^        •*  I  am  sure  you  are  very  welcome  to  it,"  said  Anastasia  earnestly. 
^m       Here  an  outbreak  of  jealousy  might  not  ^l^ioxx^  -wawixi  ^5«^^ 
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expeoted  from  Mrs.  Jennynge.  On  the  contmry,  that  Udj  smiled  bcr 
sweeteet  BimJe»  and  in  her  tondereet  voice  exclaimed :  *'  No,  mj  dor 
An«^^^^»^,  I  camiot  permit  you  to  give  Mr.  Josceline  that  picture  w]m 
you  have  the  lovely  Como  limdacape  to  give  bim  instead ;  it  would  gin 
liim  a  much  bctt^^r  impression  of  your  talents." 

**  But  tho  Como  ia  upstairs,  momma,"  pouted  Anasta&ia,  "  &t  it» 
bottom  of  the  trunk." 

"  Never  mind.  I  am  sure  you  wfll  not  grudge  a  little  trouble  for  our 
friend  Mr.  Josceline ;  fetch  it,  darling." 

An  to  woman's  tact,  I  have  alwa3ra  had  my  doubta  about  it,  but  in 
the  way  of  duplicity  towardu  one  another  they  are  peerless.  By  thk 
admirable  arrangement  Mrs.  Jennynge  had  secured  her  daughter's  absence 
for  full  five  minutes.  The  door  had  scarcelv  dosed  behind  her  ere  Mr. 
Josceline  took  advantage  of  his  long-sought  opportunity.  I 

*'  In  Miss  Anaatasaa's  presence,"  he  said  in  his  mo&t  dulcet  tones,  "I 
could  hardty  ask  you  the  question,  my  dear  Mrs.  Jennynge^  whidi  Lm 
beeu  trembliJig  on  my  lips." 

Mrs.  Jennynge  murmured  in  an  affi-ighted  toue,  "  Dear  me,  wlmt 
question  ? "  and  put  on  the  same  expression,  as  nearly  as  she  ooold 
recall  it,  which  she  had  worn  when  her  lost  mate,  or  rather  her  pea- 
ultimate,  had  demanded  her  virgin  hand,  more  than  a  quarter  of  s 
century  ago.  And  here  it  was  that  Mr.  Josceline's  experienoe  failed 
Jiim.  Ho  did  not  understand — what  was  the  actual  fact^that  the 
widow  was  awaiting  an  offer  of  marriage  there  and  then.  He  expected 
a  little  more  delay  and  coquetry;  and,  though  he  meant  to  make  his 
approaches  very  rapidly,  it  had  not  entei-ed  his  mind  to  carry  the  widow'i 
heai't  by  a  coup  de  rttam,  Ono  loses  many  thiogs  by  over* refinement, 
though  not  often,  as  in  this  case,  5,000^.  a  year. 

**  I   was   going  to   tisk  you,"   he  w^ent  on  with  gentle  tendomea^ 
"  whether  the  report  of  your  departure  from  the  Ultramarine  had  redly     a 
any  foundation  in  fact.      I  heard  it  spoken  of  at  the  table-d*hdt€^  oiffl 
oourse,  but  something  within  me  bade  me  hojje  that  there  might  be      , 
some  mistake.     The  tidings  fceemed  too  sad — I  had  almost  said  too 
terrible — to  be  believed." 

**  What  can  it  signify  to  anybody,  dear  Mr.  Josceline,"  returned 
the  widow,  with  tender  melancholy,  *'  whether  a  poor  forlorn  creatope 
like  myself  goes  away  or  stops  t " 

*•  I  don't  know  as  to  a?ivbody,'*  replied  Mr.  Josoeline ;  •*  I  can  only 
answer  for  myself.  To  me  your  departure  would  bo  a  misfortuns 
indeed." 

"Do  you  really  wish  me  to  stay,  then,  a  little  longer  1  ReaDyT** 
and  the  widow  mudc*itly  Iowei*(yi  her  eyes,  and  gave  her  hand  a  well- 
pnictis>ed  turn  which  exposed  h  Ixjuquet  of  diamonds. 

"  I  do.     I  implore  it,"  whispered  Mr,  Josceline  eagerly.  fl 

"  Then  I  remain,"  she  answered.  "  Hush,  here's  Auastasia»*'  and 
ahe  drew  her  fingers  ba^^k.  itoisi  'iiii,  Johrs^^xi^^  \««A<5?c  ^c^asj  ^ith  such 
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lenly  that  sbe  actually  left  one  of  her  rings  in  his  hand.  Even  the 
jmporary  acquisition  of  such  an  article  under  Fuch  peculiar  circnra- 
ices  would  have  been  a  source  of  embaiTOSFment  to  some  people;  hut 
[r.  Josceline  merely  slipped  it  into  hia  waistcoat  pocket  with  one  hand, 
'hUe  he  took  "  the  Como  "  from  Aimsttisia  with  the  wther. 

"  This  is  indeed  a  maaterpiece,"  he  said,  and  then  fell  into  an  art- 
itasy  ;  a  i)errormaiice  which  to  him  waa  us  easy  as  stroking  a  cat. 

**  And  am  I  really  to  keep  it?  "  he  inquired,  as  he  rose  to  take  his 
»parture. 
•*  By  all   means,"  said  Anastaaia  delightedly ;  **  let  me  put  it  up  in 
[paper  for  you." 

In  the  rustle  which  this  proceeding  occasioned,  the  widow  contrived 
whLHi>er,  "  And  you  will  keep  jitf/  little  gift  too,"  in  Mr,  Jo^eline^ii 

"  I  have  given  a  ring  or  two  away  in  my  time,"  reflected  that  gentle- 
-when  he  found  himself  in  his  own  apartment,  "and  in  each  case 
with  a  certain  significance  attaching  to  it.  But  I  don't  remember  any  one 
having  given  me  an  '  engaged  ring '  before ;  and  it's  not  leap  year,  neither. 
[owever,  the  lady's  booked,  which  is  a  great  relief— my  poor  dear  Ella." 


CHAPTER  xxn^ 

A  Change  of  Views. 

►On  tlie  evening  of  the  same  day  on  which  Mr.  JoscoKne  and  his  daughter 
bad  visited  Clover  Cottage,  Mi-s.  Gammer  brought  her  two  lodgers  the 
tidings  of  little  Davey's  illness.  The  young  men  wei«  greatly  diati^ssed 
by  it,  for  the  child  was  a  favourite  with  them  both ;  and  Felspar  nt 
once  went  up  to  the  hotel  to  volunteer  his  services  as  sick  nurae,  which 
tVemon  would  also  have  don©  but  that  the  state  of  hia  wounded  hand 
for  the  present  rendei^d  him  useless  for  auch  a  post.  Felspai*'s  assist- 
ance was  of  course  declined,  since  the  two  ladies  wci-e  ali-eady  installed 
nurses ;  and,  as  Mrs.  Armytiige  cynically  observed,  "  It  wouhl  hardly 
'liave  done  to  turn  the  Prior 'g  House  into  an  Agapemone."  From  in- 
quiries made  at  the  doctor's,  it  seemed  thai  nothing  was  known  for 
I  certain  as  to  the  nature  of  the  illness ;  but  among  the  little  world  cf 
"Wallington  Bay  it  was  represented,  of  course,  as  most  alarming.  Though 
some  well-meaning  attempts  have  been  made  of  late  yaira  to  discoiirage 
^*  sensation,"  they  have  not  been  wholly  successful  j  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  there  is  something  in  human  nature  itself  which  welcomes 
the  thing,  and  has  always  done  so,  though  of  old  it  may  have  gone 
under  some  other  name.  "With  those  who  live  dull,  uneventful  lives, 
in  particular*  anything  out  of  the  common  way  Ls  attractive,  even  if  it 
be  a  misfortune,  provided  only,  of  course,  that  it  haa  not  happened  to 
themselves. 
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In  FBlspar's  abeenoe,  Mrs.  Qaxnmer  diaootirsed  to  his  friend  upon  tlia 
topic  with  much  satiBfactiony  and  dwelt  with  unction  upon  the  voj 
gloomiest  view  of  the  caae.  *'  After  all,  Mr.  Walter,  we  must  all  die, 
young  or  old ;  it  don't  much  matter,  for  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  jev 
or  two." 

**  My  dear  Mrs.  Gammer/'  said  Yemon,  **  you  speak  like  a  philo- 
sophical work,  but  even  philosophy  may  be  overdone.  It  would  mab 
me  very  uncomfortable,  for  example,  to  think  you  yourself  would  odIt 
live  a  year  or  two,  and  little  Bavey  is  much  younger  than  you." 

"  That's  true,  Mr.  Yemon ;  and  though,  thank  Heaven,  I  nerer 
have  an  ache  or  a  pain,  I  don't  feel  so  much  of  a  permanency  as  I  did." 

The  term  permanency  in  her  mouth  was  characteristic ;  her  calling 
coloured  her  whole  existence;  man,  in  her  eyes,  seemed  not  so  much  a 
tenant  for  life  as  a  lodger,  more  or  less  liable  to  quit  at  a  moment'i 
notice. 

«  But  these  little  people  are  soon  up,  as  well  as  soon  down,"  urged 
Yemon  cheerfully. 

**  Ah,  but,  mind  you,  the  poor  child  is  delicate,  and  a  very  bad  sab- 
ject  for  a  disease  of  any  kind.  Fever,  they  say,  comes  finom  draiiia,  as 
is  like  enough ;  for  my  part  I  don't  hold  with  these  new-fangled  inven- 
tions— sanitaries  and  what  not ;  and  there  have  been  no  drains  in  Wal* 
lington  to  my  knowledge,  and,  until  this  present  one,  no  fevers  dther. 
Kow  in  Lawton — for  I  ha'  been  there  scores  o'  times  and  smelt  it— 
they've  got  what  they  call  a  sewage  system,  and  the  consequence  is, 
mumps  LB  never  out  of  the  place.  What  I  Vas  goiug  to  say  is,  that 
fevers  and  drains  is  very  much  alike  ;  you  never  know,  as  any  landlady 
will  tell  you,  if  once  you  begin  them,  when  you  come  to  the  end 
of  drains ;  and  it's  the  same  with  fevers,  we  can  hardly  expect  that 
the  mischief  will  stop  with  poor  little  Davey.  There's  poor  Miss 
Josceline " 

"  There's  nothing  the  matter  with  Miss  Josceline,  surely  f  "  interrupted 
Yemon,  taking  his  pipe  from  his  mouth  (a  sure  sign  with  him  of  great 
perturbation  of  mind). 

"  Not  yet ;  but  she's  volunteered  to  nurse  the  child,  and  is  shut  np 
with  him  and  the  nurse,  and  Mrs.  Wallace,  and  Mr.  Aird  ;  they  are 
all  together,  they  tell  me,  in  the  Prior's  House,  as  in  a  galantine ;  so  I 
reckon  they  must  be  keeping  pretty  close." 

"  In  quarantine,  you  mean,  Mrs.  GJammer.  Well,  of  course  it's  right 
to  cut  them  off  from  the  rest  of  the  jieople  in  the  hotel  ;  but,  dear  me, 
though  it  is  just  like  her  kind  heart,  how  very  rash  of  Miss  Josceline  to 
volunteer  for  such  a  duty." 

**^Well,  I  don't  know  as  to  that,  Mr.  Yernon ;  it  is  just  as  rash  of 
Mr.  Felspar,  and  I  must  say  a  little  selfish  too,  for  if  he  was  took  with 
the  fever,  there's  a  lodger  gone  from  Clover  Cottage.  After  all,  it's 
woman's  work,  is  nussing,  and  I  should  think  Miss  Josceline  would  he 
the  very  one  for  it " 
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**  Well,  she's  gentle  in  ber  ways,  aod  cheerful,  and  she  won't  go 
tiapesing  and  trailing  along  the  floors,  as  Miss  Jennynge  do,  with  that 
precious  train  of  hers;  why,  that  young  woman  couldn't  stoop,  not  over  a 
pillow,  to  give  a  drop  of  medicine  to  a  body,  or  whut  not,  for  fear  of 
Imsting  her  stays.  Then  there's  Mrs.  Armitage — she'd  bo  no  sort  of  aso 
In  a  aick-rooni,  I  reckon  ;  to  have  a  will  of  your  own  is  one  thing,  but 
ahe'fl  too  masterful ;  she'd  take  her  own  way  with  the  patient  (if  ahe 
took  him  in  hand  at  alJ»  which  I  doubt),  in  spite  of  what  the  doctor 
might  my ;  but  Miss  Josceline,  she's  of  another  sort,  tractable,  and 
gentlo,  and  yet  with  plenty  of  sense.     One  can  see  that  with  half  an 

**  Mrs.  Gammer,"  said  Vernon,  "  you  were  saying  the  other  day  you 

rould  like  a  set  of  the  Manfair  Keepsake  for  your  parlour  bookshelf; 

>w  would  you  like  it  bound  1 " 

"  Lor,  sir,  I  nevei*  said  it  seriouj^  but  only  because  you  seemisd  to 

to  it  so  much  yourself;  and  on  wet  days,  when  they've  got  no  books, 

is  so  ttying.     'If  Mr. Vernon  likes  it,  being  such  a  judge^'  tajs  I, 

it  must  be  first-class  reading  ;  and  then  there  are  the  pictures/  ** 

The  Keepsake  has  some  excellent  things  in  it,  no  doubt,"  returned 

emon.     **  You  shall  have  a  copy  of  it  next  week,  Mrs.  Gammer^  bo- 

^nae — because  you're  a  good  woman." 

»*  You're  very  kind,  I'm  sure,  to  say  bo,  3Ir.  Walter,"  said  the  land- 

Ij,  the  usual    peony  tint  of  her  complexion    assuming  the  hue  of 

-root.      **  It's  a  comfort  I'm  sure,  in  this  world,  when  one  finds 

^'b  efforts  to  do  one's  duty  appreciated,  and  more  especially  by  one's 

Vernon,  however,  did  not  hear  her ;  he  waa  wrapped  in  thought : 

le  question  of  blue  and  gold,  or  green  and  gold,  aa  a  binding  for  the 

tpMke^  waa  perhaps  agitating  his  mind ;  so  his  companion  believed, 

being  a  woman  of  much  judgment  in  practical  matteiiB,  ahe  left  him 

bia  reflections* 

Mr.  Felspar  had  little  to  tell  his  friend  with  which  we  are  anac> 
qoainted,  and  he  found  the  task  of  breaking  to  him  the  fact  of  Ella's 
voluntary  exposure  to  the  danger  of  infection  much  easier  than  he  had 
anticipated.  Vernon  remarked  that  to  hear  of  such  an  act  of  aelf-eacrifioe 
cmly  what  he  had  expected,  which^  oonsidering  thftl  he  was  already 
ited  with  the  circumstances,  was  very  true.  The  oomparative 
dness  with  which  he  received  the  news  was  so  £u*  satisfiictoiy  to  his 
kd  that  it  convinced  him  he  had  taken  the  right  course  in  not  corn* 
Lunlcating  to  Vernon  what  Mr.  Josceline  had  told  him  respecting  £lla^ 
ion  and  prospects.  It  would  be  time  enough  to  do  that  aboold 
Vernon's  intentions  prove  more  serious.  He  could  not,  howcnraTt  helj^ 
oontrasting  the  shock  which  the  news  of  Miss  Joscoline'a  qoixoCio  eotidiioi 
bad  produced  upon  himself,  when  Mis.  Traat  had  informed  him  of  it» 
with  the  quiet  manner  in  which  Vemoa  bftd  t«Gm«l  Sx.    Vv-sn 
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privilege  of  the  yonng,   who   find  women  at  their  feet,   he  reAedd 
bitterly,  to  be  philosophic. 

Yet  all  that  night  Vernon  tossed  sleoplessly  in  his  bed,  IbraredfUt 
with  his  wound,  but  with  anxieties  and  forebodings  founded  on 
ciireless  word.'i  dropped  by  Mrs.  Gammer,  "One  cjoj  hardly  exped 
the  mischief  will  stop  T^-ith  little  Davey/*    He  pictured  Mlm^  like 
idealiiied  Miss  Nightingale,  devoting  hen;elf  Uy  the  case  of  her  W 
patient  till  contagion  struck  her  down,  and  healtlj,  and  perhipn 
itself,  were  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  devotion.     A;3  for  Mr.  Joeoels 
permitting  his  daughter  to  undertake  such  a  taak,  ho  could  End  no 
of  explanation  of  it ;  unless  he  was  so  inordinately  selfish  that  nothioj 
awoke  hia  fears  that  did  not  imperil  his  own  personal  safety,  the  m 
must  be  mad.     Even  Mr.  Felspar,  though  he  had  so  much  more  data 
draw  coaclusions  from,  did  not  guess  Mr.  Jo6celine*6  real  motive  in  thi 
acting;   indeed  he  did  not  imagine  that  he  had  any  motive  at  al),  but 
set  down  his  conduct  to  isheer  carelessness,  and  a  dislike  io  oostomplito 
eerious  possibilitiis. 

Directly  after  breakfast  the  next  morning,  Mr,  Felspar  repaired 
the  hotel  to  make  inquiries.  Ho  found  things  pretty  much  as 
were.  The  little  i>atient  had  passed  an  uneasy  night ;  but  no 
symptoms  had  declared  themselves.  Of  course  none  of  the  party  b 
quarantine  were  visible,  and,  having  obtained  what  information  he  oould 
from  Mrs.  Trant,  the  painter  was  passing  out  on  his  road  home  whoa 
Mrs,  Jennynge  beckoned  him  in  from  her  window.  She  was  gen< 
much  at  her  ease  with  Felspar,  whom,  being  poor,  she  tiatnndly 
OS  a  person  of  no  consequence,  and  also  as  being  for  the  present,  at 
in  her  employment ;  but  on  this  occasion  he  notioed  that  she  wow 
of  some  embarrassment,  and  that  her  tone  was  one  of  unwonted 
and  conciliation.  On  repaiiini;  to  her  sitting-room  he  found  Mrs.  Jenoji^ 
alone,  soiited  at  her  usiitd  tible  by  the  window,  where  the  manufactotf 
of  wax  flowers  was  carried  on,  and  in  the  act  of  designing  a  blush  roae. 
If  he  had  recollected  that,  as  a  rule,  she  devoted  her  artistic  talents  Io 
flowei's  of  the  funereal  sort  only,  this  fact  would  have  been  significant; 
but,  as  it  was,  it  escaped  his  attention.  He  inquired  after  his  popil, 
Miss  Anastasia,  and  wa$  told  she  bad  gone  out  for  a  constitutionaL 

**  The  fact  is,"  added  Mrs.  Jennynge,  with  a  nervous  giggle,  **  I  waa 
rather  glad  of  it,  since  her  absence  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  speaku^ 
to  you  a  few  worda  in  private." 

**  In  private  1 "  echoed  Mr.  Ftkpar,  in  an  astonished  tone. 
The  lady's  colour  was  high,  her  voice  timid  if  not  tender,  and 
whole  manner  what  the  vulgar  term  flustered.  Taking  all  this  in 
nection  with  the  manipulation  of  the  blush  rose,  the  painter  was  a 
alarmed.  He  was  not  naturally  more  conceited  than  most  of  us — in 
he  was  lesa  so ;  but  it  did  stiike  him  (with  a  shiver),  for  one  paaaog 
instant,  that  Mrs.  Jenynge  had  fallen  in  love  with  him,  and  was  about 
to  m,ake  him  an  offer  ol  maarm-wji. 
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"  Yes,  on  bufliness,"  slie  continued,   **  if  that  can  be  called  snch 
rbich  has  been  a  kbonr  of  love  with  you,  as  yon  have  told  ua  all  your 

•*  Oh,  I  see,  the  portrait,"  interposed  Felspar.     It  wa8  impolite  of 

to  interrupt  her,  but  the  uense  of  relief  he  experienced  had  been 

msiderablo,  and  the  observation  escaped  him  involuntarily. 

**  Yes,  the  pcM-tniit  of  my  late  husband."    (He  nofcice<;l  that  she  did 

say  afi  usual,  when  refeiritig  to   that  departed   saint,    "my  loet 

rathaniel.")     *•  It  is  unpleasant  to  iiave  to  say  so,  Mr.  Felspar,  but  the 

teness  does  not  give  me  satisfaction." 

"  Indeed !     Of  course  these  tbingu  are  a  matter  of  opinion,  Mrs, 
?iinynge,"  replied  the  painter  quietly,  **  but  certainly  not  a  week  ago 
m  expreAsed  your  entire  npprt>val  of  it." 
**  Bid  II    Then  I  think  that  must  have  been  merely  to  spare  your 
iiiigs." 

Mr.   Felspar  smiled  an  amused  amilej  which  spoke  a  volume:   it 
led  to  say,   "  From  what  I  know  of  your  character,  madam,  that 
»m3  to  me  in  the  highest  degree  improbable/' 
She  knew  what  the  smile  mejint  well  enough,  for  the  flush  of  em- 

iment  gave  way  at  once  to  the  deeper  flush  of  anger. 
•'  Well,  at  all  events  I  don't  like  it  now,"  said  she  bluntly, 
*'  What's  the  matter  with  it  ? "  inquired  Mr.  Felspar  coolly,  drawing 
jk  the  curtain  that  concealed  the  jiicture  standing  on  its  easel.     It 
nek  him  that  some  accident  had  happened  to  it,  which  might  have 
iuoed  a  lady  with  a  keen  eye  for  her  own  advantage,  such  as  he  knew 
Jennynge  to  be,  to  wish  to  cancel  or  amend  her  a^froement.     But 
it  stood  aa  he  had  left  tt,  not,  perhaps,  m  idealised  a  presentment 
her  **  lost  Nathaniel "  as  the  widow  might  have  desii-ed,  bat  un- 
ibtedly  a  good  likeness  so  far  as  it  went,  and  it  was  almost  iiniifhed> 
"  It  is  neither  this  nor  that  which  is  the  matter,"  eaid  Mrs,  Jennynge, 
ing  the  porti*ait  with  marked  disfavour  ;  "  it  does  not  suggest  to 
late  Mr.  Jennynge  at  alb"  Then,  as  if  conscious  that  she  ha^l  not 
his  relationship  to  her  very  pfLtheticallj,  a  he  added,  in  a  tone 
broken  by  emotion,  "  I  miss  the  smile ;  I  miss  the  voice." 

"The  smile,  madam,"  said  Felspar  coldly,  "I  can,  if  you  please, 
:e  more  pronouncetl,  thougli  it  does  not  appear  in  the  original ;  but 
to  the  voice,  that  is  certainly  beyond  me.     A  painter  seldom  Buooeeda 
delineating  the  sjieech/* 

The  coutemptuouanesg  of  hia  tone  was  extmme,  and  his  companion 
It  it.     It  did  not  shame  her,  but  it  convinced  her  that  she  had  started 
on  the  wrong  tack  ]  she  hatl  been  wrong  in  Btippoaing  that  the  artist 
uld  bo  bullied. 

My  dear  Mr.  Felspar,"  she  said,  *•  do  not  let  us  dispute  uiton  this 
matter,  which  after  all,  as  you  have  naid,  is  one  of  mere  opinion.     You 
are  satisfied,  it  seems,  bwt  I  am  not.     Our  arrangement  was,  I  think, 
^that  I  was  to  pay  jou  a  hundred  pounds — ^liftj  pQ^md^oiw  \2k\ft  ^aiTOa^Vs^Ajau, 
^ft     TOL,  JMIh — NO,  258*  "l^. 
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of  the  sketch,  which  Bum  you  haye  already  received^  and  fii^  poimdi 
the  oompletion  of  the  oil  pAinting." 

"  Which  will  be  finished  in  three  or  four  daja  mt  m<»t»**  ohiinvd 
Mr.  Felspar  quietly. 

**  I  don't  know  about  that,  I^m  wire,  but  I  don't  want  it  isMd 
at  all." 

**  Oh,  I  see.  I  have  heard  something  of  your  intention  to  letti 
Wallington  Bay,  but  instead  of  telling  me  of  it  in  a  sttaighdoniitfd 
manner,  and  asking  to  be  off  your  bargain^  you  wish  to  find  an  exc» 
for  dlBiiatisfaction  with  my  work/' 

The  speech  was  certainly  far  hum  conciliatory,  but  thcire  was  ott 
thing  in  it  which  mitigated  its  seTerity  to  the  pen^n  addressed.  Mn 
Jenny nge  was  relieved  to  find  that  Mr.  Felspar  attributed  her  change  tf 
views  to  her  proposed  departure  from  the  hotel — an  intention  which,  u 
we  know,  she  had  abandoned. 

*'  Well,"  said  she  naively,  and  without  an  attempt  to  reseat  Ik 
imputation,  *'  it  seems  hard  to  pay  for  a  ^ling  we  don't  want,  doai\ 
iti" 

"I  might  retort,  madam, '^ answered  Felspar, his  words  falling iJonIf 
and  coldly,  like  the  droppings  from  an  icicle,  ^*  that  it  seems  also  hard  to 
have  had  to  do  work  for  nothing.  But  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  W^ 
gaining  about  my  pictures.  The  law  would  award  me  the  full  amooBi 
agreed  upon,  since  I  am  ready  to  fulfil  my  part  of  our  contract ;  bol 
am  content  to  waive  my  rights,'* 

'*  And  to  charge  me  nothing  9  "  exclaimed  I^Irs.  J^eunynge,  in  a 
less  of  gratitude  than  of  expectancy. 

«  Nothing,'* 

«» Now  I  call  that  handsome/'  said  Mrs.  Jennynge  admiringly;  *• 
handsome.     I  have  often  heard  of  the  generosity  of  Art,  and  so  on,  bol 
I  never  believed  it.     Mr.  Felspar,  you  are  a  gentleman." 

Mr.  Felspar  looked  at  her  with  an  inquiring  glance,  im  though  hi 
would  have  said,  "  How  should  you  know  f  "  but  the  implied  sareisn 
fiew  over  her  head :  she  only  felt  that  she  had  made  an  exoeUent 
bargain. 

"  I  am  sure,  my  dear  sir,"  she  continued  effusively,  **  we  port  th« 
best  of  frienda.  Any  further  lessons,  by-the-by,  you  may  be  good 
enough  to  give  my  daughter  must  be  no  longer  given  a#  a  friend.  I 
must  insist  upon  youi^  being  remunerated  for  them." 

*'  But  I  thought  you  were  going  away  1 "  said  Mr.  Felspar. 

"  To  be  sure,  1  forgot  that,"  said  Mrs*.  Jennynge,  for  the  first 
looking  really  aVt  shed.     "  Our  departure,  however,  is  not  quite 

Mr.  FeLspaf,    o  intimate  that  there  were  no  doubts  on  that 
his  own  case,  took  up  his  hat.    He  was  about  to  leave  her,  witli  a 
bow,  when  she  stopped  him. 

"I  agpin  r^peati  you.  have  behaved  most  nobly,  Mr,  Felspar;  hot 
about  tbd  dLec^ual'* 
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'  What  cheque  I " 

*Well,  the  fifty  pounds,     I  mean,  of  course,  the  first  fifty.     You 

send  it  back  to  me,  I  conclude,  in  the  course  of  the  day.     We  itiay 

leaving  the  hotel,  and  at  all  eTenta,  aa  my  poor  husband  used  to  say, 

settlements  make  long  Mends.'  " 
**  I  wish  your  husband  was  alive^  madam,  and  acting  towards  me  as 
have  done.     Then  I  could  tell  him  what  I  thought  of  his  behaviour, 
you  are  a  lady,  that  is  imfortunately  imjiosaibl©." 
"  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  are  g^^ing  to  keep  that  first  fifty,  after  all  ?  " 
*'  Most  decidedly  I  am.  If  I  wa-s  as  rich  as  you,  and  you  were  as  poor 
I,  I  should  doubtless  return  it  to  you  as  a  free  gift,  but,  as  it  is,  I 
Id  as  soon  think  of  making  over  to  yon  my  last  year's  income.    CkKid 
>ming,  madam," 

*^  I  don't  think  much  of  artiists/'  murm\irGd  Mrs.  Jennynge  when  he 

left  the  room.     **  However,  I  have  got  half  the  money  back,  which 

more  than  was  to  be  expected.''    Then  she  took  the  picture  ofiT  the 

and  placed  it  on  the  floor  with  its  back  to  the  wall,     Tlie  model 

her  lost  Nathaniel  after  death  had  been  already  stowed  away  out 

sight,  and  now  she  collected  his  photogi-aphs  and  put  them  without 

;h  ceremony  into  the  table-drawer.     Having  tluia  cleared  the  apart- 

it  of  all  the  touching  mementoes  of  the  departed,  she  returned  with 

jh  of  relief  to  the  construction  of  the  btuah  rose  which  she  intended 

the  Hon.  George  EmiUus  Josceline. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

In    Quabantine* 

IE  sharp  contrasts  of  which  the  world  is  full  are  sharpest,  not  between 
and  poor,  I  think  (though,  Heaven  knows,  those  are  clearly  defined 
fh),  but  between  the  hale  and  the  sick.  It  is  true  that  liches  may 
on  the  side  of  the  healthy,  and  poverty  on  that  of  the  poor,  in  which 
the  question  of  compensation  becomea  ^to  the  unpbilosophic  mind) 
Lunate  indeed ;  but  there  ie  no  need  for  our  present  purfKJse  to  oome 
to  face  with  that.  There  was  diflei'ence  enough  between  the  mode 
life  pursued  by  the  tenants  of  the  lltramariiie  in  general,  and  that  of 
it  portion  of  them  ctit  off  from  the  rest  by  the  double  dooi-s  which 
ivided  it  from  the  Prior*s  House  or  Hostel.  In  the  one  case  there 
was  Mr.  Josceline  wooing  and  winning;  Mi-s.  JenniTige,  in  an  Indian 
aummer  of  rapture  ;  and  Mias  Anfistasia,  beginning  to  8usi>ect  what  was 
going  on,  and  something  more  than  disgusted  at  soraebody^s  conduct — 
-irhich,  however,  was  a  mystery  to  her.  Mr.  Josceline's  arrival  with  four 
horses  had  effected  even  more  than  he  had  given  them  credit  for;  they 
had  put  it  beyond  all  question  that  he  had  the  means  suitable  to  his 
birth,  and  "  What  on  earth  he  could  see  in  her  mamma  V*  was  the  incyxirY 
Mists  Jeimjmge  was  for  ever  naturally  patting  V)  loLetaftM,    ^St» 
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absolutely  jeialous  of  her  mother,  for  thotigh  ibe  woold  have  hid 
objection  to  become  the  Hon*  Mrs.  Joficellne  herself,  her  affectioQi 
not  inYolvod  in  the  matter;  but  ehe  said  to  herself  pnTatel; 
"  there  was  no  fool  like  an  old  fool/'  and  that  Mr.  JoeoeUiie  oraf 
"  mad/'  Otherwifiei  being  a  judicious  young  woman  in  moet  mtMrn 
ralatiiig  to  her  own  interest,  she  made  no  fuss  about  it,  and  even  pr^ 
tended  not  to  see  what  was  going  on.  Mrs.  Jeonjuge  had  told  tk 
simple  truth  when  she  said  that  her  daughter  was  absolutely  depenite 
on  her;  and  therefore  it  behoved  Anastassia  to  keep  her  suspidom, 
herself,  though  as  timo  went  on  they  became  amply  corroborated, 
absence  of  her  late  papa's  photograph  from  the  parlour  wall,  imA 
disappearance  of  the  cast  of  his  countenance,  had  been  significant  enoi 
but  now  she  noticed  a  certain  ring  upon  Mr.  Josceline^s  finger 
which  there  could  be  no  question,  except  how  in  the  world  her 
being  much  afflicted  with  rheumatiism  in  the  joints,  could 
slipped  it  over  her  knuckles.  Also,  though  secrets,  are  said  to  lie  umkr 
the  rose,  there  was  a  blush  rose  in  wax  in  Mr.  Josoeline's  sitting- 
whichy  60  far  from  oonoealing  anything  from  Miss  Anastasia,  told 
everything. 

Mrs.  Armytage^  however,  knew  nothing  of  what  waa  taking  pi 
but  since,  for  Mrs.  Jennynge'a  sake,  Mr.  Jossoeline  had  once  or  t' 
taken  tip  the  cudgels  against  her,  the  Professor's  wife  Lad  grown  Vit 
against  him,  and  even  described  his  "  goings  on  "  as  disgraceful.     Ii 
partly  to  conceal  his  profounder  dt^igna,  but  also  because  flirtatioD 
natural  to  him,  Mr.  Josoeline  did,   in   his  daughter's   abaei 
himself  exceedingly  agreeable,  not  only  to  Anastaaia,  who  only 
to  like  it,  but  to  Mrs,  Percival  Lott,  who  liked  it  very  much. 

In  the  Priora  Hostel,  if  there  was  no  flirtation,  there  was  a 
deal  of  reciprocal  HfTection  of  another  kind,  Mr.  Aird,  wrhen  not  at  hi* 
post  by  little  Davey's  piUow,  could  never  sufficiently  exhibit,  thou^ 
more  by  his  manner  than  his  words,  his  sense  of  the  generous  lrin<^iM« 
of  the  two  ladies  who,  at  such  inconvenience,  and  even  peril,  to  them- 
selves,  had  undertaken  to  nurne  his  beloved  child ;  and  the  two  women 
loved  one  another,  and  the  little  patient  clung  to  both  of  tliem  (though 
always  most  to  Ella),  and  drew  their  hearts  more  and  mote  closely  to  hm 
every  day.  The  fever  bad  not  abated,  though,  as  Dr.  Cooper  remarked 
of  it,  it  ought  to  have  done  so  ;  the  more  dangerous  symptoms  had  dif* 
appeared,  but  the  child's  i^est  was  broken  and  uneaaj,  and  he  aw^ 
from  his  slumbers  unrefreshed.  The  immediate  cause  of  this  Wtt 
nightmare^  In  the  middle  of  the  night,  he  would  wake  up  fihri^kJT^ 
and  pointing  to  the  foot  of  his  bed,  where,  as  he  said^  stood  a  8pecti& 
This  ridiculous  idea  was,  of  course,  combated  by  all  about  him^  hot 
without  eHect,  and  the  incident  had  occurred  twice.  Tho  ayah  had 
always  slept  in  his  room.  On  the  Ei-st  night  Ella  bad  remained  with 
him  till  nearly  midnight,  when  she  had  been  relieved  at  her  post  by 
Mrs.  WaU&oe,  and  on.  ^<&  Sii^ictiin^  H2k^  'W\2^x\^  \^ai^  i^sa^axnjad  tiLl  tlit 
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*k,  if  such  it  could  be  called,  took  place.     She  proteeted  with  much 

that  she  had  never  closed  an  eje,  hut  Davey  had  whispered  to 

la  that  both  his  nurse  and  Mrs.  Wallace  were  asleep,  and  had  been 

led  by  his  crying  out,  but  too  late  to  see  the  **  dark  man/'     Upon 

)nal  appeanince  of  this  gentleman ^  so  vaguely  described,  it  was 

jht  best  not  to  question  him,  but  they  all  agreed  that  it  was  either 

le  reminiscence  of  the  mild  Hindoo  that  haunted  the  child's  dreanw, 

some  fancied  metamorphosis  of  Abi-a  heraelf     Neither  of  the  two 

lies  was  in  the  least  given  to  sujjerstitiou,  and  though,  aa  it  aftersvards 

led  out,  Mr.  Aird  himself  had  a  very  pronounced  taste  for  the  horrible, 

had  never  developed  it  in  their  presence.     Ella  suggested  that  the 

tie  patient  should  change  his  room,  whereat  Dr.  Cooper  only  shrugged 

shouldei-s  :  **  That  could  be  done,  of  course,"  h©  meant  to  imply,  **  but 

dark  man  was  no  more  to  he  evaded  by  that  means  than  the  black 

which  sits  behind  the  horsemoa  is  to  be  ahaken  oS  by  a  change  of 


"  Well,  it  is  my  watch  to-night,"  said  Ella,  "  and  we  will  try  it  once 

And  she  used  the  word  **  watch  "  with  a  meaning  ;  for  she  wae 

ly  resolved  not  to  go  to  sleep  at  all. 

Her  proper  place  was  in  that  too  comfortable  arm-chair  in  which  (ag 

shrewdly  suspected)  Mrs.  Wallace  bad  Buccumbed  to  the  soductionft 

Mor|iheus ;  but  no  sooner  were  the  three  st'ttled  for  the  night,  and 

t,  as  usual,  had  fallen  ft^t  asleep,  than  the  child  besought  Ella  to 

down  beside  him—"  Then  I  shall  not  fear,"  he  said,  "  even  if  the  dark 

comes  again," 
He  had  made  this  request  once  before,  when  she  had  been  keeping  a 
>rter  watch  by  his  bediiifle  ;  hut  she  had  persuaded  lum  not  to  press  it. 
Cooper  had  told  her  that  to  sleep  with  the  child  would  be  to  "  fly  in 
fece  of  Providence  " ;  for,  if  any  mischief  was  really  brewing,  ah© 
Id  in  that  case  be  certain  to  suffer  from  it.  But  on  tliia  occasion  the 
le  fellow's  appeal  was  so  ui'gent,  and  his  apprehensions  so  obvious, 
she  consented.  Though  she  had  never  been  troubled  in  that  way 
f,  she  had  known  imaginative  gh-la  at  school  to  suffer  much  from 
ss  at  night,  and  her  tender  heart  at  once  melted  within  her  ; 
when,  aa  soon  as  little  Davey's  arms  were  roimd  her  neck  and  his 
at  restf  he  sank  into  a  tranquil  slumber,  she  felfc  that  she  had 
ly  had  her  reward. 
As  she  lay  very  quiet,  for  fear  of  disturbing  him,  her  thoughts  wan- 
da»d  over  her  past  life,  and,  as  usual,  reverted  to  the  mother  whom  she 
rer  known,  and  had  been  tacitly  forbidden  to  apeak  of.  Had  she 
r,  she  wondered,  when  a  little  child,  much  younger  than  Davey, 
l&in  in  loving  arms,  and  been  rocked  to  sleep  on  a  mother's  Ijosom  1 
[ndim  recollection  of  a  house  with  a  porched  door,  that  looked  out  upon 
and  shrubs,  wn^  all  that  remained  to  her  of  her  first  home.  While 
still  of  very  tender  years  she  had  been  transferred  to  Miss  Steele's  ca^Q^ 
at  Minerva  House,  where  no  reference  to  her  paa\i  \iaA  ^vw  \3ftRi\i  tsv^v^. 
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The  girlfi — indeed,  BeTenl  liatches  of  whom  had  come  mud  gone  m 
time — ^had  oocadonally  aaked  her  questions  npon  that  point ;  hnt^  t 
was  nuuiifegt  that  she  could  not  gratify  their  cnriomty,  the  subject 
■oon  dropped.     When  Davey  got  well  she  made  up  her  mind  on  Ibe  fcst 
opportunity  to  endeavour  to  learn  fix>m  her  father  what  ho  could  tell  hs 
of  her  own  childhood ;  that  was  how  she  put  it,  even  to  hemelL    Tlam 
was  iomething  in  his  studied  reticence  concerning  his  wife  that  fofWi 
her  to  seek  for  information  more  directly.    If  avien  he  wotild  speak  of  liii 
own  past,  she  would  not  feel  berself  so  utterly  berelt  of  all  ties  of 
oiation.     It  was  the  ab96uce  of  these,  perhaps,  that  cansed  her  mind  tt 
revert  with  interest  to  recent  events,  and  made  her  exaggerate  the  e 
of  mere  acquaintanoeship.     But  presently  she  feU    to  thtnkiTig  of 
Felspar,  who  had  been  so  kind  to  her  in  regard  to  her  drawing ;  nni 
then  upon  Mr.  Vernon.     Perhaps  it  was  their  common  affection  to  hm 
present  little  companion  that  induced  it;    but  her  thoughts^  bs^ 
arrived  at  the  young  poet,  dwelt  there.     What  a  pleasant  £»»  he  hd, 
and  what  a  natural  and  charming  manner !    How  Mr.  Aird  seemed  to 
like  him,  and  how  devoted  his  friend  Felspar  was  to  him  I     Etbi  Ioi 
landlady,  Mrs,  Gammer,  had   spoken  of  him,  when  they  called  it  d» 
cottage,  with  affectionate  enthusiasm.     It  must  be  a  warm  and  booat 
heart  that  thus  attracted  every  one  towards  it.    Her  father,  thougji  Ml 
a  favourite  with  E;ociety,  seemed  to  excite  admiration  rather  than  a&e- 
tion  in  his  fellow-creatures,  whiclj  was  no  doubt  to  he  accounted  for  I? 
that  very  reserve  which  restricted  the  demonstration  of  her  own  lore  to 
him ;  hut  Mr.  Vernon  had  the  faculty  of  evoking  personal  regard*    It 
was  fortunate;  for,  as  it  happened,  he  was  as  detstitute  of  family  tuBM 
herself     Open  ns  the  day,  ho  had  made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  be  ma 
alone  in  the  world,  and  had  to  win  his  own  way  in  it.     It  was  bcrt 
natural  that  the  similarity  of  their  positions  in  this  respect  should  ininsst 
him,  in  her  eyes,  with  an  additional  intei'est.     She  pictured  him,  to  her 
self,  growing  in  fame,  and  worthy  of  the  reputation  he  was  aoquinng. 
Then  her  thoughts  strayed  to  her  own  little  picture ;  and  would  ity  or 
would  it  not,  she  wondered,  be  thought  "worthy  of  the  honours  of  print  ? 
and,  if  it  should  have  that  good  fortune,  how  pleasant  it  would  be  foril 
to  appear  side  by  side  with  Mr.  Vernon's  poem  f  and  what  a  channiiig 
souvenir  it  would  form  of  her  viat  to  Wallington  Bay,  ax»d  of  the  kind 
friends  ahe  had  found  thei-e  I    When  she  met  Mr.  Yemon,  in  after-y«si% 
he  might  bo  a  great  man ;  but  ehe  was  sure  he  would  not  have  figno^ai 
her,  because  of  that  incident  of  the  illustration,  and— — - 

"  Ella !  Elk !  "  whispered  Davey,  in  hushed  and  frightened  kmBt 
*'  there  he  is  ! " 

'*  There  who  is,  my  darling  t "  she  answered  tenderly.  **  You  a» 
dreaming." 

*'  No*  no  !  I  saw  him  quite  plainly ! "  insisted  the  child,  with  beatinf 
heart.  **  If  I  iltired  to  look  u^  I  should  see  him  ogain^  in  his  cloak,  it 
the  foot  of  the  bed,'* 
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ElU  strained  lier  eyes  m  the  direotion  indicated.    Th^re  was  a  nighi- 
Lp  in  the  room,  which  gave  a  tolerable  lighti  but  insulScient  to  make 

distinoL     "  Ahra  j  Abra  !  "  she  oried. 
With  a  grunt  and  a  anorb  the  Asiatic  awoke.     '^  What  is  it,  MisMQ 
JUat" 

'*  Light  the  oandlea.     You  Bee,  my  dear  Paveyi  there  is  nothing 


"  I  gaw  him  !  "  answered  the  chOd,  hia  large  eyes  roving  apprehen- 
vely  over  the  room,     "  He  stood  there^ — just  there — in  his  long  cloak. 
pa  says  it's  like  a  girl  to  he  frightened  ;  but  I  can't  help  it" 
"  Of  cour«e  you  can't ;  nobody  is  fnghteued  who  can  help  it.     You 
change  your  room  to-morrow,  Davey,  I  promise  you  that ;  and  we 
keep  the  candle  alight  for  the  rest  of  the  night.     Kow  you  will  go 
aleep  again,  like  a  good  boy." 
"'Esi  will,  dear  Ella." 

ghe  folded  him  in  her  arms,  and  in  a  few  minutes  slumber  onoe  more 

k  him  ;  but  Ella  remained  awake.     It  might  have  been  fancy^ — 

deed  it  was  folly  to  suppose  otherwise — yet  she  thought  she  had  seen  a 

something  at  the  bed-foot  when  the  child  bad  first  cried  out.  What 

was  she  could  not  describe  ;  but  something  with  Kome  dim^  resemblance 

•»  human  figure  had  grown  shadowy  and  disappeared  under  her  gaie^ 

gave  her,  she  knew  not  how,  the  impreasion  of  having  been  more  dia- 

before  her  attention  was  called  to  it.    Such  delusions  have  happened 

many  of  us,  and,  most  commonly,  when  the  mind  has  been  disturbed 

d  thrown  out  of  gear  by  unwonted  circnniBtanoea.     In  an  ancient  por- 

n  of  an  ance^stral  mansion,  cut  off  from  wholesome  life,  it  was  not 

ely  that  an  imaginative  young  girl  should  have  thus  partaken  of 

.0  fevered  fancies  of  her  patient.  That  this  would  be  the  view  of  othera, 

least,  Ella  bad  the  good  sense  to  perceive ;  and  what  weighed  with 

much  more  was  the  conviction  that  the  revelation  of  what  she  had 

,  or  thought  she  had  seen,  would  only  increase  existing  troubles.  She 

fore  said  nothing  about  it  to  her  companions,  nor  did  she  mention 

in  the  daily  letter  which  she  wrote  to  her  father  describing,  always  with 

ety,  how  life  went  on  in  the  Prior's  Hostel ;  only,  for  the  future,  she 

care  tliat  Davey's  apai-tment  should  be  occupied  by  Mr,  Aird  (whom 

jtistly  deemed  to  be  ghost-proof),  and  vice  versd. 

It  was  curious,  however,  in  spite  of  her  prudent  resolutions,  how  this 

ttrange  incident  aflfected  not  so  much  her  spirits  as  her  tone  of  thought, 

tad,  from  unconscious  sympathy,  that  of  her  companions.    With  the  little 

patient,  of  course,  they  were  always  cheerful ;  but  when  alone,  aud  not 

conversing  about  him,  the  topics  of  their  talk  became  more  serious,  if  not 

more  sombre.     Something  was  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  tightening  bond 

of  friendship,  the  tendency  of  which,  among  its  other  blessings,  is  to 

withdraw  us  from  the  commonplace,  and  to  substitute  for  the  froth  of 

the  wave  the  wave  itself     When  familiarity  reaches  a  certain  point 
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ammals.  Mr«  Alrd's  wbm  a  h^rse  horso.  He  had  a  theory  on  sviciile; 
lie  tJaought  that  a  man  had  a  right  to  dispoee  of  his  own  life,  H'm. 
BO  doing  it  did  not  u0t*cb  others  injnrioufily.  This  was  ytibaamAf. 
combated  by  Mrs.  Wallace  (whose  views  were  mildly  ETBitgdireil), 
upon  religious  grounds. 

"  There's  nothing  against  it  in  the  Scriptures,"  persisted  Mr.  Aizd. 
**  What  does  Mifis  Joeceline  say  1 " 

*'  I  don't  think  a  soldier  should  leave  his  post  before  the  battle  ia 
over,"  waa  the  grave  reply, 

^'  Ah,  that's  the  military  view ;  but  then,  you  see,  I  am  a  dvilias/ 
•ngwered  Mr.  Aird  grimly.  *^  fieeidee,  I  am  supposing  that  he  has  no 
ooe  to  defend  but  himself." 

Then  he  began  to  furnish  iDStanoea  fram  his  own  personal  experieiue. 
One,  in  particular,  of  a  husband  be  knew,  who>  having  lost  his  only  cfaiid, 
wrote  in  the  fly-leaf  of  his  Bible  to  his  dead  wife,  **  There  is  nobody  lift 
now ;  I  have  seen  all  I  love  leave  the  earth  before  me,  and  I  come  to 
you  to-night."  They  were  very  interesting  stories ;  but  a  triBe  too  ma^ 
so  for  his  audience,  and  especially  under  existing  drcnmstanoea. 

**  My  dear  Mr,  Aird,  you  make  our  flesh  creep  !  "  remonstrated  Ma 
Wallace ;  whereupon  he  dosisted. 

Finding  the  enemy  reduced  to  silenoe,  it  was  only  natural  that  the 
lady  should  fire  a  last  shot.     *'  You  argue,"  said  Mrs.  W^allaoe, 
in  the  case  of  wicked  people,  the  very  best  thing  they  can  do  is  '  to 
themselves  off,'  as  you  cjiU  it,  since,  in  so  doing,  they  do  the  world 
service  ;  but  how  can  yon  tell  that  if  they  lived  on  they  would 
to  be  wicked  ? " 

•*  Because  it  is  in  accordance  with  experience/*  said  Mr.  Aird.  **  DwX 
you  feel  growing  worse  and  worse  yourself,  now  1  ** 

But  ^Ira.  Wallace  was  not  to  be  put  off  by  jest.  Theona  is  a 
drawer  in  most  people's  mind  in  which  they  keep  their  seonous  i 
tions  J  Mr.  Aiixi  had  touched  it  in  her  case,  and  out  they  came. 
have  told  us  some  strange  experiences  of  your  own  life,"  she  said; 
me  tell  you  one  of  mine.  Years  ago,  when  I  was  a  little  child,  my 
wont  to  Exeter  for  a  couple  of  daye,  on  business,  leaving  no  one  in  fbe 
farmhouse  hut  my  aunt  Esther,  and  myself,  and  some  female  aerrsiila 
As  our  house  was  in  a  lonely  part  of  the  ooimtry,  and  since  borglanes 
had  been  i^ecently  committed  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  had  propovd, 
before  he  went,  to  leave  us  some  male  protector ;  but  my  aimfc  hid 
declined  it.  She  always  reminded  me  of  what  I  have  read  of  CromwsU'f 
troops,  being  of  great  courage,  and  a  piety  such  as  I  have  never  saea 
equalled;  only  she  had  no  harshness  nor  unchatitableneBs  to  others. 
She  slept  alone,  in  the  next  room  to  me,  where,  for  safety's  sakec,  in  my 
fathers  absence,  what  little  plate  we  had  was  kept  in  an  oak  chest 
Wlien  she  went  to  bed  at  night  it  was  her  custom  (for  I  could  hear  her 
voice,  and  if  I  listened  intently,  which  I  was  sometimes  tempted  to  do, 
her  very  words)  to  pra^  ^o-oci^woX.  oxiV'^  loit  c(wx«^^^\x^  ^ac  feUov- 
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ttur(?a.     It  \ras  not  her  way  to  hope  that  a  handful  of  human  beings 
ij,  with  hoi*self  and  friends  among  them,  should  be  gaved,  but  the 
lole  world,  includiDg  even  the  wicked.      She  was  a  dmple-hearted 
)mnG,  in  whom  "whatever  chanced  to  come  to  her  core  out  of  the 
imoG  made  a  ^reat  impression,  and  on  this  occasion  what  my  father 
aaid  ahout  the  late  robberies  committed  by  tramps  in  the  district 
to  her  mind*     It  was  *'  borne  in  upon  her,"  as  she  afterwardn 
led  itj  to  beseech  the  Divine  oompafision  in  fiivour  of  the  houseleen 
stches  constrained,  perhaps  by  want  aa  much  as  evil  habit,  to  break 
mgh  and  steal.     I  heard  her ;  and  then,  to  my  astonishment  and 
I  heard  a  faint  cry  of  alai-m,  and  then  two  voices.     They  spoke 
jther  for  some  time,  and  then  I  heard  two  persons  leave  the  room  j 
after  a  long  interval  (during  whicii  I  lay  in  a  state  of  great  trepida- 
i),  my  aunt  returned,  and  said  softly,  through  the  door,  *  Are  you 
sp,  Cicely  1 '  and  I  answered,  '  No/  and  she  came  in  and  told  me 
riaat  had  happened. 

''  When  she  had  risen  from  her  knees,  and  was  about  to  take  off  her 
ig-gown,  her  eyes  fell  upon  the  valance  of  the  bed,  from  beneath 
rhich  looked  out  two  other  eyes,  and  on  meeting  her  gaze  the  person 
rho  owned  them  dragged  himself  out.  He  was  a  man  (as  she  described 
i)  terrible  to  look  upon,  of  hercniean  frame,  and  bloated  face,  travel- 
letl  and  in  i"ags,  with  a  pair  of  iron-tipped  shoea  in  his  hands,  which 
had  taken  oW  in  order  to  reaeli  his  late  hiding-place  without  noise; 
it  hb  voice  and  manner  were  in  strange  contr&Bt  to  these  things, 

I  came  here  tonight,  lady,  to  rob  your  house,'  he  said.    *I  have 

m  lying  beneath  your  lx*d  for  hours,  rehearsing  as  to  how  it  should  bo 

me,  and  resolved,  if  I  met  any  resistance,  to  do  worse  than  rob,  for  I 

one  that  sticks  at  nothing.     Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  as  I  lay  cursing 

mr  late  hours,  I  heard  you  come  in  and  read  your  Bible,  all  alone — a 

ling  I  have  never  done  myself,  except  in  my  prison  cell  when  I  felt 

;,ty  sure  that  the  chaplain 'd  eye  was  at  the  keyhole. 

Well,  this  i8  a  pious  old  party,"  I  Bfty«  to  myself,  "  hot  I  hopes 
»e  won't  be  long."  But  when  from  your  Bible  you  went  to  prayer, 
id  after  praying  to  God  Almighty  for  yonr  little  niece,  and  this,  that, 
the  other,  yon  came,  quite  naturally  like,  to  them  as  never  say  a 
to  Him  for  themselves,  and  amongst  them  even  for  downright  bad 
I,  like  mo,  then  says  I,  "  May  I  bo  damned  if  I  takes  a  penny  pieoe 
►m  her,  or  hurts  a  hair  of  her  grey  head." '  Then  replied  my  aunt  iu 
her  quiet  gentle  fashion,  *  But  why,  unhappy  man,  need  you  be  damned 
atalll^ 

"  It  had  never  struck  the  poor  fellow,  I  suppose,  that  there  had  beon 
any  altei-native  for  him,  until  she  went  on  to  explain  it,  but  it  is  as  true 
aa  I  am  sitting  here  that  within  five  minutes  this  man  waa  upon  his 
knoes  repeating  a  prayer  after  her,  just  as  a  child  might  do  at  his 
naother's  bidding*  Hhe  aften^  ards  took  him  downstairs  and  gave  him 
some  supper,  of  wljich  he  stood  in  great  need»  Wl  ol  VJcift  tiassnsB^  ^\^ 
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my  aunt  pressed  upon  him  he  only  took  a  very  little^  in  order, 
Mid,  to  keep  him  from  present  temptation  and  set  him  on  «n 
road.  My  aunt  made  me  piromise  to  say  nothing  of  what  she  told  wt, 
hmt  the  poor  fellow  should  8u£Ebr  for  it,  and  we  nei^er  hiMrd  cf  )m 
getting  into  trouble  agiun/' 

**  That  is  a  very  curious  story,  no  doubt,'*  said  Mr.  Aird.  "  I  wqb\ 
be  so  ill-mannered  as  to  say^  as  many  people  would,  that  it  is  poaibk 
your  aunt  caught  sight  of  the  man  before  she  said  her  pimyerSf  and 
framed  them  to  suit  his  oase ;  but  I  don't  see  how  the  numitive  beuv 
upon  your  argument  that  wicked  people  may  be  turned  into  good  pR^da 
Though  the  man  did  not  rob  your  aunt^  he  may  have  gone  on  robfasog 
other  people." 

**  Let  me  finish  my  story,"  said  Mrs.  WallAOe,  quietly.  "  Ye&n 
afterwards,  when  my  aunt,  then  neaj-  her  end,  was  staying  at  Plymoath 
fbr  the  sake  of  the  sea  air,  and  I  was  with  her,  one  Sunday  morning  '» 
yery  moring  preacher '  was  adyertised  to  hold  forth  in  &  certain  chapel ; 
and  though  the  attraction^  I  confess,  was  greater  to  my  aunt  than  to 
myself,  I  volunteered  to  accompany  her.  The  preacher  was  a  Ur^, 
ungainly  man,  looking  more  like  a  prize-fighter  thaJi  a  minister  of  th« 
goqiel ;  but  his  words  bad  an  impassioned  eamestnees  which  I  bare 
rarsly  heard,  and  which  caiTied  the  congregation  with  them.  We  wot 
too  great  a  distance  from  him  to  see  his  features,  but  his  voice  reached 
every  part  of  the  crowded  place.  His  theme  was  on  the  saving  powen  o^ 
grace,  and  in  order  to  &how  that  no  man  could  be  so  fallen  but  that  bi 
might  be  raised  up  again,  he  evidenced  an  extreme  case  within  lusova 
experience.  *  I  knew  a  man  once,'  he  said,  *  who  was  a  greater 
than  any  here.  He  owned  no  Father  in  Heaven,  no  brother  on  Earth; 
his  trade  wm  robbery ;  by  day  he  was  a  thief,  and  by  night  a 
breaker.'" 

"  *  Oh,  Aunt,*  whispered  I,  *  did  you  hear  thatt ' 

"  *  Yes,  my  dear,'  she  answei^  softly ;  *  that  is  the  very  man 
self:  I  knew  him  directly  I  heard  his  voice.' 

**  Then  he  went  on,  point  by  point,  to  deacrilje  what  had  happened 
that  eventful  night  at  our  home,  and  how  that  from  the  hour  at  which 
had  heard  my  aunt  at  her  prayers  he  had  become  a  new  and  honest 
which  (to  cut  a  long  etoiy  short)  we  afterwards  found  on  inquiry 
the  case.  He  had  a  shoemaker's  shop  in  the  town,  where  for  years  he 
had  been  much  respected.  So  you  see,  Mr.  Aird,  that  wicked  people 
need  not  always  put  an  end  to  themselves  in  despair  of  becoming  good." 

"  Unfortunately,  my  dear  madam,  they  very  seldom  do,"  returned 
the  old  Indian  drily ;  '*  my  experience  is  that  they  remain  to  plague  the 
good  people  as  much  as  possible.  But  I  am  glad  to  find  that  your 
felonious  friend  had  some  other  trade  than  sensational  preaching,  which 
is,  in  my  opinion,  no  very  great  improvement  upon  burglaiy  with 
violence." 

It  wafl  thus  thai  \2cx^  \VWi\ft  ipaxt^  "m  \Jsift"^TVRfli5fcias^yi3k,  «®s 
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ler,  on  &  footing  more  confidential  and  familiar  than  would  have 
''l>een  possible  had  they  been  at  large  in  the  world  without ;  and  though 
'there  was  no  uniformity  (and  even,  as  we  have  seen,  oonsiderable  dis- 
•greement)  among  them  as  to  opinion,  they  wore  becoming  close  friends. 
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OH^iPTHR  XXVI. 

A  Change  or  Patients. 

iWe  have  been  told  by  the  lips  of  the  wise  that  if  we  poor  mortals  knew 
hat  waa  going  to  happen  to  us — whether  of  good  or  ill — we  ahoiild  not 
d  it  an  improvement ;  the  nervous  and  despondent  would,  it  is  true, 
longer  make  themselves  miserable  with  imaginary  sorrows,  but  the 
ones  would  throw  such  a  gigantic  shadow  before  them  as  would 
siake  anoh  men's  condition  even  worse;  while,  on  the  other  band,  the 
CBngnine  would  l^e  robbed  of  their  hopes.  The  argument,  no  doubt^  is 
sound  one,  but  nevcrthelesa  the  unexpectedness  of  human  life  is  one  of 
.ts  terrors.  In  the  clearest  sky,  when  all  is  sunshine,  the  clouds  will 
mry  up  from  the  most  unlooked-for  quarters,  and  the  thunderbolt  of 
brtune  falls ;  and  again^  when  the  clouds,  as  it  would  seem,  have 
done  their  worst,  and  all  has  been  so  dark,  so  long,  that  some  gleam  of 
sunshine  seems  inevitable,  the  thunderbolt  still  falls.  It  is  like  luck  at 
cards,  which  defies  the  doctrine  of  chances  and  puts  the  theory  of 
babilitiea  to  shame ;  and  on  the  whole,  or  so  it  seems  to  ua  ungrateful 
ortals,  it  is  such  bad  luck, 
little  Bavey'a  illness  was  blowing  over,  the  fever  was  abating,  and, 
what  was  better,  losing  its  more  dangerous  features,  so  that  Dr.  Cooper 
was  in  two  minds  as  to  letting  the  party  in  the  Prior's  Hostel  out  of 
uarautine,  when  a  pleasant  surprise  happened  to  two  of  them.  The 
three  were  at  breakfast  together  as  usual  (for  the  Doctor  had  made  a 
"point  of  their  not  taking  their  meals  in  the  sick-room),  when  two  little 
parcels  came  by  post,  one  containing  the  prettiest  gold  watch  and  chain 
for  Mrs.  Wallace,  and  the  other  a  sparkling  locket  for  Miss  Joecelina 

"  Goodness  gracious ! "  cried  the  former  simply,  "  this  can  surely 
never  be  for  me  ;  there  must  l>e  some  mistake/' 

But  Ella,  though  greatly  surprised,  had  no  doubt  as  to  who  had  sent 

©  presents,  for  her  locket  was  the  facsimile  in  shape  of  the  one  she  had 

eked  up  in  Ablxitt's  Creek.  Of  the  value  of  its  ooat  of  diamonds  she  was 

holly  ignorant ;  but  she  at  once  understood  that  the  intention  of  the 

donor  was  to  express  his  twofold  gratitude  to  her,  first  for  the  recovery 

his  wife's  portrait,  and  secondly  for  her  attendance  on  his  child. 

**  Oh,   Mr.  Aird  I  '*  she  cried  with  a  grateful  blush,  **  you  are  too 

kind.     I  have  never  seen  anything  so  beautiful." 

**  I'm  glad  you  Eke  it,  my  dear  young  lady,"  replied  the  old  gentle- 
man, going  on  with  his  egg ;  **  you  must  wear  it  for  Davey's  s&ks  askd 
mina     The  same  remark  applies  to  your  ^&tA\X)  ^NLr^.  N^  «2^2kBrf»^* 
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'*  But  it  lA  so  much  too  good  for  the  likes  of  me, 
Udj  in  a  rapture. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  contradict  you  for  about  the  himdredth  time  fiioai 
Wto  hufiox  abut  up  together/  observed  Mr.  Alrd  drilj  j  "  but  ooUuflg  a 
too  good  for  either  of  you." 

**  Oh,  I  wish  I  could  get  out  to  show  it  my  husband/'  exclaimed  Mn. 
Wallace. 

**  And  I  to  show  my  locket  to  papa/'  cried  Ella. 

"  From  what  Cooper  said  yesterday/'  observed  Mr.  Aird^  **  I 
our  prison  doors  will  be  opened  to-morrow.     By-the-by,  what'a 
uader  the  door  t " 

The  morning  letters  now  arrived  in  that  fashioa  aa  all  other  oo^ 
respondenoe  from  without ;  but  tbifi  was  not  like  an  ordinary  letter.  It 
was  much  larger,  though  very  thin,  and  it  waa  directed  to  Mias  Joioeliiia 

•*  No  more  lockets,  surely  1 "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Wallace,  laughing. 

It  wa«  not;  but  it  was  something  that  gave  Ella  even  a  greater 
pleasure  than  the  locket  had  given  her.  It  waa  a  proof  of  her  iHustn* 
tion  to  Vemon'fi  poem  of  the  '*  Italian  Boy/'  and  of  course  gave  in<fe- 
putftbk  evidenoe  that  the  picture  had  been  accepted  by  the  MQyfvif 
XMpioke, 

To  all  young  people— and  for  that  matter  to  old  ones  also — there 
are  few  joys  to  be  compared  with  that  of  seeing  their  own  eflfiisions  for 
the  first  time  in  print ;  and  as  with  the  writer  bo  with  the  artLit,  and 
(what  IB  ciirious)  ei*|)eciaUy  with  the  indifipOTent  artist.  A  poem  looks 
ever  so  much  better  of  course  in  print  than  in  MS.,  but  it  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  improvement  that  takes  place  in  a  picture  indifTeroGtlj 
executed^  which  has  been  through  the  hands  of  the  wood  engraver.  The 
ekilled  draught<jman  complains,  and  often  with  justice,  that  his  work 
Buffers  grievously  from  subsequent  manipulation  after  it  has  left  hii 
hands ;  but  with  the  novice  the  reverse  is  the  case.  A  good  ent^ver 
will  supply  defects,  if  he  does  not  absolutely  improve  upon  tbe  original. 
At  all  events,  whether  from  that  cause,  or  from  the  modest  opinion  o(  hei 
own  performance,  Ella  thought  much  more  highly  of  her  Italian  Boy  in 
hie  new  shape  than  in  his  old  one.  To  her,  moreover,  it  meant  a  great 
deal  more  than  the  mere  gratification  of  a  pardonable  vanity  ;  it  gave 
her  material  hope ;  it  was,  or  so  it  seemed  to  her,  the  first  round  of  the 
ladder  which  might  lead  her  in  after-years,  not  to  competence  indeed 
(for  her  views  were  very  humble),  but  to  self-support.  If  such  things 
were  worth  printing,  she  supposed  that  they  must  needs  be  worth  paying 
for — ^however  small  might  l>6  the  honorarium,  it  would  be  something; 
and  she  felt  that  she  could  do  a  good  many  such  drawings  without  much 
injury  to  her  lufiin- tissue.  Besides  the  picture,  there  had  come  the  poem 
which  it  illustrftted,  whidi  she  read  with  great  approbation,  and  wi 
such  interest  and  attention  that  when  she  had  read  it  a  second  time  si 
found  she  had  got  it  by  heart.  It  was  because  she  admired  it  so— an 
much  mare,  however  'mcTe^\^&i\iiaa'i  ^RRasi.^^QQjia.^asttQ'irsi^iiajfl&i;^^ 
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itaelf  even  to  ber  (and  added  to  her  embamaemeat),  Would  she  liave  tiW 
it  to  heart  so  mach»  if  her  heart  had  not  been  concerned  in  ihe  msUerl 

It  fortunately  happened  that  she  had  at  once  something  else  to  < 
of,  foi*  the  Doctor's  verdict  was  that  the  child  was  conyaleooenty  audi 
all  dan^^  might  now  be  considered  over,  whether  as  regarded 
or  others,  and  in  a  few  minutes  EUa  waa  clasped  in  her  father's  anuL 

'*  You  ore  not  looking  well,  papa  ?  "  were  her  first  anxious  worda 

**  I  am  quite  well,  darling,"  was  his  reply ;  "  though  perhaps  *ii<me 
the  better,'  as  the  schoolboys  aay,  *for  seeing  you/  Extreme  joy,  pti 
know,  has  sometimes  the  same  effect  as  sorrow.  Now  tell  me  how  you 
have  fared  in  your  prison-house  1 " 

There  was  not  much  to  tell  him  that  had  not  been  already  told  in  her 
daily  bulletins,  save  what  had  occurred  that  very  morniog. 

"  Dejir  papa,  I  hoj)© — indeed  I  am  ture  you  will  be  pleaaed  to  hmx 
that  my  little  picture  has  been  accepted  by  the  magazine.     And  only  i 
how  much  better  it  looks  in  print." 

*•  It  does,  my  dear/'  he  answered  quietly ;  **  but  I  h&ve  seen  it  i 
Mr.  Vernon  was  so  good  as  to  bring  a  duplicate  of  it  for  me  whcD 
brought  yours-" 

**  Did  he  come  himself,  then  1  That  was  very  kind  of  him."  m^ 
Ella  impulsively :  the  next  moment  the  recollection  of  Mrs.  Wallsoe'i 
badinage  occiirred  to  her,  imd  she  turned  crimson. 

"  Yes,"  said  !&Ir.  Josoeline,  keeping  his  eyea  fixed  on  her  £ace,  whu^ii 
Increased  her  confusion,  "  he  came  in  person,  and  we  had  some  eonversa- 
tion  tf^ether.  He  is  an  estimable  young  man  for  his  station  In  li£e^  no 
doubt,  but  seems  to  entertain  peculiar  opinions." 

"He  is  very  well-meaning,  I  think,"  said  Ella,  rather  inappodtely. 

Mr.  Vernon  had  been  kind  to  her,  and  she  felt  bound  to  say  what  she 
could  for  him ;  and  the  tone  in  which  her  father  had  spoken  of  him  had 
been  sufficiently  severa  and  curt. 

**  No  doubt,"  he  replied ;  "  I  don't  wish  to  imply  that  hia  opinionsaia 
bad  or  vicious,  but  only  that  they  ai-e  not  the  views  entertained  by  per- 
sons of  our  class.  They  are  what  I  suppose  would  be  termed  Bohemian, 
which  it  is  only  natural  thoy  should  be.  He  is  not  quite  the  sort  of  man 
I  should  wish  a  eon  of  mine — and  still  less  a  daughter — to  be  fiuniliar 
witk" 

"I  am  very  sorry," said  Ella  simply. 

"  Why  should  you  be  sorry,  my  dear?  It  is  not  likely  that 
he  will  again  be  thrown  together  even  so  casually  as  has  happened 
Your  paths  in  life  will  necessarily  he  far  apai-t.  You  must  tliank  him, 
of  course,  though,  from  what  he  said  to  me»  I  gather  that  you  are  at 
least  equally  indebted  in  the  matter  to  Mr.  Felspar  for  the  eenricehehai 
done  you^sincB  you  seem  to  consider  it  of  some  importance — and  there 
will  be  an  end  of  it." 

*'  Very  well,  pttpa." 

Iliere  was  no  despaVr  Vn  Vtt  \ay^,  %>\^  ^^  V<%  ^'m.csiit.  ^jaunL  ^hsa» 
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mid  be,  but  tiiere  was  genuine  disappointment.     She  would  like  to 
ive  drawn  more  pictures  for  the  Keepsake,  and  to  have  illustrated  more 
»ms  of  Mr.  Vernon's.     This  pai-tnership  in  art  and  letters  had  a  certain 
sxpli cable  charm  for  her. 

"  What  is  that  you  have  in  your  hand^  my  darling  1 "  inquired  Mr. 
sline,  after  a  long  and  somewhat  imconifortable  paujse.     *'  The  ciiae 
>ks  promising,  as  if  it  came  from  a  jeweller's  shop." 

**  Oh,  the  locket  1  "     But  a  few  minutes  ago  she  had  pictured  to  her- 

the  pleasure  with  which  ahe  should  show  Mr.  Aird's  present  to  ber 
tther,  but  now  all  that  seemed  to  have  faded  away ;  the  matter  had 
;ome  almost  indifferent  to  her. 

"  What  locket?    Dear  me,  who  could  haTe  given  you  thi.s  ? "  He  had 

led  the  case,  and  was  regarding  the  splendid  gift  with  admiration. 
^It  muat  have  been  some  very  generous  person," 

It  was,  papa.  Sir.  Airtl  sent  for  it  from  London  by  way  of  thanks, 
I  suppose,  for  my  nursing  little  Davey,  which  I  am  sure  I  should  have 
sn  glad  to  do  at  all  evenbi.     It  is  altogether  too  rich  a  guerdon  for  so 

jht  a  service." 

'*  It  is  very  handsome,  certainly,  my  dear ;  but  you  must  not  under- 
your  own  daserte.     It  is  very  'natural   that   a   man    of  generous 
iture  like  Mr.  Aii"d,  should  have  endeavoured  to  show  himself  sensible 
them." 

"  But  is  it  not  very  costly  1     I  know  nothing  about  such  things,  but 

theiae  are  real  diamonds " 

Well,   I    don't  think  it's  very  likely,  Ella,"  put  in  Mr.  Josceline, 
illing,  **  that  Mr.  Aird  would  have  given  you  paste.     If  I  am  not  mis- 

:en,  this  did  not  cost  less  than  eighty  guineas." 

•*  Eighty  guineas  1  Oh,  papa  I  And  he  has  given  Mrs.  Wallace  a  gold 
btcb  and  chain." 

"  Indeed  I     Well,  doubtless  to  a  man  of  Mr.  Aird's  fortune  such 

Lgs  are  but  flea-bites;  still   it  is  very  ci-edi table  to  him.     He  must 

I  always  suspected)  have  a  noble  nature.     May  I  look  inside>  my 

"  Inside  the  locket  1      Of  course,  papa.     Why  do  you  ask  such  ih 
itionT"  inquired  Ella,  in  unaffected  BurpriMe. 

*'Well,  I  didn't  know,"  he  answered  with  a  smil^  of  significsance. 
lese  little  cadeaux  are  sometimes  of  a  private  nature.  They  sometimes 
\tsdn  a  portrait  of  the  donor,  for  example.     However,  thiii  ia  empty,  I 
at  present." 

*'  Yes.     By-the-by,  Mr.  Aird  was  so  good  as  to  promise,  papa,  that 
would  get  me  a  photograph  of  little  Davey  to  put  in  it ;  and  then,  ui 
I  said  to  him,  the  other  side  I  shall  devote  to  one  of  yourself." 

"I  think  you  should  not  have  said  that,  Ella,"  said  Mr.  Josceline 
gravely  ;  "  it  was  hardly  gracious.  You  might  have  asked  Mr.  Aird  for 
his  own  picture.  However,  it  is  very  gratifying^ very."  R^  4,:^^  \iiA 
daiifrhtetr  tow&rdB  him  and  kissed  her  teud&rly. 
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"  Why  do  yonsighy  dear  pap*  t  "said  Ella,  alarmed  by  the  exprtesim 
of  her  fibiher^B  fiMse  eyen  more  than  by  that  evidence  of  emotion.  *'  1  am 
sore  you  are  not  welL" 

**  Yes,  darling ;  I  am  well  enough,  as  well  as  I  ever  shall  be,  that  ii, 

the  least  thing  that  excites  me "  and  Mr.  Joeceline  fell  back  in  his 

chair  with  a  groan  of  pain. 

EUa  flew  to  the  bell,  and  then  to  her  other's  side.  "  Esther,  tell  Dr. 
Cooper  to  come  to  papa  directly.  He  has  not  left  the  house,  I  think, 
but  if  he  has,  send  for  him  <U  once" 

Ella  was  frightened,  but  she  was  not  one  of  those  whom  alarm  depriTes 
of  their  presence  of  mind. 

She  unloosed  her  father's  neckerchief  and  wheeled  his  chair  to  the 
window. 

In  a  few  minutes,  which  seemed,  however,  an  age  to  her.  Dr.  Cooper 
arrived. 

**  Ohy  Doot(»r,  what  is  the  matter  t  "  she  whispered,  after  he  had  fat 
the  now  unoonsciouB  patient's  pulse  and  made  his  investigations. 

"  My  poor  child,  you  must  bear  up,"  said  he  evasively;  ^itisTfliy 
hard  for  you  to  have  to  be  sick  nurse  so  soon  again." 

Then  two  of  the  hoVHi  servants  came  in  and  carried  her  father  up  to 
his  room,  and  he  was  put  to  bed.  And  Ella  took  her  place  by  ^ 
pillow. 
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